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ADVERTISEJIENT. 


The following Volume was sent from India as it now appears, 
and reached England in the course of the year 1817, but was not 
then pubhshed, in consequence of circumstances which it is unne- 
cessary to mention. It is thought proper to take notice of the fact, 
chiefly in order to account for the silence of the notes as to any 
works of a later date. 


Edinburgh, Jtdy 22, 1826. 
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TO THE 

HONOURABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 

■ BRITISH RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF POONA, 

§-c. <S-c. Src. 


My DEAR SlE, ‘x 

While employed in -completing the following Translation, and in arran- 
ging the various prefatory and supplementary observations whi^h accompany 
it, I have often indulged the wish of inscribing them with your name, as be- 
ing the only appropriate return I could make for the perpetual assistance 
received as well from your advice and judgment, as from your valuable ma- 
nuscript collections, which contain more information regarding the Geography, 
Manners, and Political Situation of the Countries that were the scene of the 
two first periods of Baber’s History, than are to be found in all the printed 
and written authorities which exist in any other quarter. 

That the work is still very imperfect, no one can be more sensible than my- 
self. I might explain some of the difficulties which occasioned this imperfec- 
tion, were such apologies ever attended to. . Some of them, perhaps, should have 
deterred me from the undertaking, and others a more resolute scholar might 
have overcome. Had the work indeed been finished by the same band 
which it was begun, no such apologies would have been r^uifed. For the 
task, whether of translating or illustrating any work on Oriental history. Dr 
John Leyden was eminently qualified, as well as for greater things. The • 



number and variety of the literary undertakings of that extraordinary man, 
many of which he had conducted far towards^a conclusion, would have excited 
surprise, had they been executed by a reclusfe scholar, who had no public 
duties to perform. Mid whose time was devoted to literatime alone. As he was 
cut off in the full vigour of his mind indeed, but suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, he was prevented from putting the last hand to any of his greater works ; 
yet from the knowledge which you possess of his researches, you will perhaps 
agree with me in thinking, that the full extent of his powers cannot be justly 
estimated from anything that he has published. The facility with which he 
mastered an uncommon number of languages, ancient and modem, Europe^ 
and Oriental, the extent and ingenuity of his antiquarian inquiries into the 
Literary History of his own country, and even the beauty of his poetical ge- 
nius, are surpassed hy the sagacious and philosophical spirit which he evinced, 
in the latter period of his life, in his different Memoirs regarding the lan- 
guages of the East, and particularly those of Hindustan, Bengal, the Dekhan, 
and Northern India. The acute discrimination, the various and patient re- 
search which he brought to the task, combine to render them, unfinished as 
they unfortunately are, and imperfect as, from the nature of the subject, they 
necessarily must be, one of the most valuable literary gifts that India has yet 
bestowed on the West. These, or the substance of them, will, it is hoped, be 
given to the world under the care of some one who may do justice both to 
them and their author. The turn of mind that directs to the successful pro- 
secution of studies so remote from the beaten tracts of literature, is so rare, 
that even the unfinished essays of an accomplished observer, with all their de- 
fects, are of singular value, and inconceivably lessen the -happier labour of 
succeeding inquirers. • 

If the share which I have had in completing and correcting for the press 
the following papers, which, however, are of a very different kind, shall enable 
the Public to benefit by one of the lesser labours of Dr Leyden, of which 
it would otherwise have been deprived-or if it adds, in any degree^ to the 
idea justly entertained of his learning, industry, and judgment, I shall be 
satisfied. I could have wished, on his account, that the execution had ^n 
more perfect. It would have been pleasing to me to have offered a tribute 
worthy of a friend endued with so many rare and valuable talents, warmed 



by every raanly and generous feeling, and rendered doubly dear to me, as the 
only companion of my youthfu^ studies and cares, whom I have met, or can 
ever hope to meet, in this land of exile. 

Though I well know, that no man is so likely as yourself to be alive to 
the defects of the following pages, no European having seen so much of the 
countries described in them, or inquired so successfully into their history, yet 
I present them to you with more confidence than I might otherwise have done, 
as I seem only to pay you a debt which I owe in common with my excellent 
friend. And perhaps you will not judge me too hardly, should it seem that I 
am not uninfluenced by the vanity of letting it be known, that I too may pride 
myself in having shared some portion of'your regard. Believe me to be. 

Yours very faithfully. 


W“. ERSKINE. 


Bombay, Vilh April 1816 . 
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PREFACE. 


The Memoirs of the Emperor Baber, of which the following pages contain a transla- 
tion, are well known, by reputation, to such as are conversant with the history of India. 
They were written by that prince in the Jaghatai or Chaghat aiJTurki. which was his 
native language, and which, even down to the present time, is supposed to he spoken 
wdth more purity in his paternal kingdom of Ferghana than in any other country. It 
is the dialect of the Turki tongue which prevails in the extensive tract of country 
that formed the dominions of Jaghatai or Chaghatai Khan, the son of Chengiz Khan, 
jthe celebrated conqueror, which extended from the Ulugh-Tagh mountains on the 
north to the Hindu-Kush mountains on the south, and from the Caspian sea on the 
west to the deserts of Gobi, beyond Terfto, Kashghar, and Yarkend, on the east. It 
was, however, chiefly the language of the deserts and plains, as the cities, especially 
along the Jaxartes, and to the south of that river, continued to be, in general, inha« 
bited by persons speaking the Persian tongue, while the inhabitants of most of the* 
hills to the south retained their original languages. 

The Jaghatai Turki was a dialect of the language of that extensive division of the ; 
Taiiaric nations, which, in order to distinguish them from the Mongols, or Moghuls, | 
have recently, though perhaps erroneously, been more peculiarly denominated Tartars / 
or Tatars. The language really spoken by that great race is the Turki ; and the lan- 
guage of K^hghiu', of the Crimea, of Samarkand and Bokhara, of Constantinople, 
and the greater part of Turkey, of the principal wandering tribes of Persia, and, in- 
deed, of one half of the population of that country, of the Turkomans of Asia Minor, 
as well as of those east of the Euxine, of the Uzbeks, the Kirghis, the Kaizaks, the 
Bashkirs, and numerous other tribes of Tartary, is radically the same as that of the 
Jaghatai Turks. The most mixed, and, if we may use the expression, the most cor- 
rupted of all the dialects of the Tflrkiy is that of the Constantinopolitan Turks,* which, 
however, for some cen^iries, has been the most cultivated and polished. The others 
all still very closely approximate, and the different tribes speakiog them can easily 
understand and converse with each other. 

The Turki language had been much cultivated before the age of Baber, and at that 

* In order to discriminate the Constantinopolitan or Osmanli XuAs from the Jaghatai and othar ori- 
ginal Turks, I shall in the following pages denmninate the former Turkt, and their language Turkish ; 
the latter T&rks and iheir language Turki, pronounced Toorks and Toorki. 
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period Lad every title to be ranked among the most perfect and refined in the East. 
The sovereigns of the different Turkoman and Turki dynasties to the south of the 
Caucasian range, the Caspian sea, and the river Sirr, (the ancient Jaxartes,) though 
many of them had been distinguished enconragers of Arabic literature in the kingdoms 
which they had conquered, and though several of the earliest and most eminent of the 
Persian writers flourished in their courts, had stUl continued to speak their native 
tongue in their families and with the men of their tribe. When Sir William Jones de- 
cided • that the Memoirs ascribed to Taimur could not be “ written by Taimur him- 
“ self, at least as Caesar wrote his Commentaries, for one very plain reason, that no 
“ Tartarian king of his age could write at all,” he probably judged very correctly as to 
Taimur, who seems to have been unlettered, though, as to the other princes of Tarta- 
rian descent, his contemporaries, he perhaps did nofc-sufficiently consider that two cen- 
turies had elapsed rince the conquest of Chengiz Khan, and two more since the xeign 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, during all which time the territories to the east of the Caspian, 
as well as a great part of Persia, had.been subject to Turki dynasties, and the country tra- 
versed by tribes of Turki race and speech ; and that this period was far from being one 
of the darkest in the literary history of Persia. The want of a suitable alphabet, which 
he gives as a reason for doubting whether the language was a written one before the 
days of Cheng^ Khan,i- was soon remedied. The Arabic character is now used, as it 
was at least as early as the thirteenth century,^ the age of Haitbo. The fact only 
proves that the Turki language was, as Sir William Jones justly concluded, very little 
cultivated before the Turki tribes entered those provinces which had formed part of 
the immense empire of the Arabian Khalifs, in which the Arabian literature still pre- 
vailed, and the Arabian character was stUl used. 

I may be permitted to add, that there seems to have been some mistake or con- 
fusion in the account given to Sir William Jones of the Tuzuh, or Institutes of 
Taimur. “ It is true,” says he, “ that a very ingenious but indigent native, whom 
“ Davy supported, has given me a written memorial on the subject, in which he 
“ mentions Taimur as the author of two works in Turkish ; but the credit of his 
“ information is overset by a strange apocryphal story of a King of Yemen, who in- 
“ vaded, he says, the Emir’s dominions, and in whose library the manuscript was 
“ afterwards found, and translated by order of Alishir, first minister of Taimuris 
“ grandson.” f| He tells us in the same discourse,^ that he had “ long searched 
« in vain for the original works ascribed to Taimur and Baber.” It is much to be 
r^etted that his search was unsuccessful, as, from his varied knowledge of East- 
ern langu^es, he would have given us more ample and correct views than we yet 
possess of the Turki class of languages, with the Constantinopolitan dialect of which 
he was well acquainted. The preface to the only copy of the complete Memoirs of Tai- 


• IMicoane «» the Tartars. Works, vol. 1. p. 69, 4to ed. t Ibid. p. 68. 

+. Hwt^o^es that the Jogour, literas habent proprias, (Hist. Orientahs, c. 2, ed 1671.) The in- 
• ^ say®’ Tocantur Turchae, literas non habent proprias, sed utnntnr Arahicia in 

cjintatibns, me castns. lb. c. 3. See also Hist. Orient, c. 3, jq>. Bergeron, p. 7. 

II Jones s Works, vol. I. p. 69. § Ib. p. 60. 
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mur which I have met veith in Persian, and which is at present in my possession,* gives 
an account of the work, and of the translation from the original Thrki into the Persian 
tongue ; bnt does not describe the original as having been found in the library of a 
King of Yemen, but of Jaaffer, the Turkish Pasha of Yemen. Now, Sir Henry Mid- 
dleton, in the year 1610, met with a Jaffer Bashay a Turk, in the government of 
Senna,f or Yemen. It is curious, too, that we are told by the author of the Tarikh 
IHlkmhd, tliat a copy of the Memoirs, kept in Taimur’s family with great care and reve- 
rence, fell into the hands of the Sultan of Constantinople, who suffered copies of it to 
be made. Some confused recollection of these facts seems to have been working in 
Hie mind of Sir William Jones’s informant, and to have produced the mistatements 
of his memorial. The mistake of a copyist writing Padshah (king) for PashOf might 
have produced part of the error. 

The Tuzuk, or Memoirs themselves, contain the history of Tamerlane, in the form 
of annals, and conclude with the Institutes, which have been translated by Major 
Davy and Dr Joseph White. The Persian translation, in the manuscript to which I 
have alluded, differs considerably in style from the one published by the learned 
professor, which is an additional proof that there was a Turki original of some kind, 
from which both translations were made ; a fact confirmed by the number of Turki 
■words which are scattered over both translations ; in which respect the Persian trans- 
lation of Baber’s Memoirs strongly resembles them. Whether these Memoirs of Tai- 
mur are the annals written by Tamerlane, or under his inspection in the manner de- 
scribed by Sherif-ed-din Ali Yezdi in his preface, $ I have not examined the manuscript 
with sufficient care to venture to affirm or deny. They contain, in the earlier part of 
Taimur’s life, several little anecdotes, which have much the air of autobiography;' 
while throughout there are many passages in a more rhetorical style than we should ex- 
pect from that rough and vigorous conqueror ; but that they are a work translated from 
the Turki, the same that has long passed in the East as being the production of Tamer- 
lane, which Dr White, in his preface, regrets could no longer be found, and for which 
Sir William Jones sought in vain, there seems no reason to doubt. I confess that the 
hypothesis of the Nawab Mozaffer Jeng appears to me the most probable, that they 
were written, not by the Emperor, but by Hindu Shah, Taimur’s favourite, under the 


* It belongs to my respectable {Hend, Muhammed Ali Kban, Sbusteri. 
t Astley’s Collection of Voyages, vol. I, p. 362. 

J That author tells us that Taimur had always with him Tartar and Persian secretaries, whose busi- 
ness it was to describe all his remarkable words and actions, and whatever related to religion or the state ; 
and as many officers and great lords of the Court had got accounts made of particular events of which 
they were eye-witnesses, or of which they had had the principal direction, he made all these be collected, 
“eteut la patience de les arranger lui-meme, apres quoi il les fit verifier ense presence de la maniete sui- 
vante. XJn lecteur lisoit un de ces memoires ; et lorsqu’il en etoit sur quelque fait important, ou quelque 
action remarquable, il s’arretoit, les temoins oculaires faisoient leur rappwt, et verifiment les circon- 
stancea du fait, les rapportant telles qu’ils les avoient vues ; alors VEmpereur examinoit lui-meme la veritd 
dtt fait, et ayant bien confronts ce que les temoins rapportoient avec le oontenu des memoires, il dictoit 
aux secretaires la maniere dont ils devoient I’inserer dans le corps de I'ouvrage, et se le faisoit relire en- 
suite, pour voir s’il etoit td qu'on ne put y rien troover. Hi & gjouter, ni a diminuer.*'— jTwt. de Timur- 
Bee, traduite par M. Petis de la Croix, preface de I'Anteur. 
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direction of Taimur* himself. If the European public are not already satiated with 
works on Oriental history, they might easily be translated. 

The period between the death of Tamerlane and that of Baber formed the golden 
age of TurM literature. From every page of the following Memoirs it will be seen 
that the spirit and enthusiasm with which Persian poetry and learning were then cul- 
tivated had extended itself to the Turin. I do not find that any works on law, theo-' 
1<^, or metaphysics, were written in that tongue. But the number of poems of va- 
rious measures, and on various, subjects, the number of treatises on prosody and the 
art of poetry, on rhetoric, on music, and on other popular subjects, is very consider- 
abjle. The palm of excellence in Turki verse has long been unanimously assigned to 
Ali Shir Beg Nawai, the most eminent nobleman in the cotu-t of Sultan Hussain 
Mirza Bail^ oFREorasan, and the most illustrious and enlightened patron of litera- 
ture and tbe fine arts that perhaps ever flourished in the East. Many of the principal 
literary works of that age are dedicated to him. He is often praised hy Baber in the 
following Memoirs, and hisf own productions in the Turki language were long much 
read and admired in Maweralnaher and Khorasan, and are not yet forgotten. Many 
Turki princes were themselves poets ; and although the incursions of barbarians, and 
the confusion and unsettled state of their country for the last three centuries, have 
broken the continuity of the literary exertions of the Turki nations, they stiU cling 
with uncommon affection to their native tongue, which they prefer extremely to the 
Persian for its powers of natural and picturesque expression ; and they peruse the 
productions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with a delight that reminds us 
of the affection of the Welsh, or of the Highlanders of Scotland, for their native 
strains. Unfortunately, however, as the MuUas, or schoolmasters, in the cities of the 
countries north of the Oxus, r^ard the Arabic as the language of science, and the 
Persian as the language of taste, and measure their own proficiency, as scholars and 
men of letters, chiefly by the extent of their acquaintance with the language and li- 
terature of Arabia and Persia, the earlier works written in the Turki language run 
some risk of being lost, unless speedily collected. From these causes, and from the 
air of literary superiority which a knowledge of Persian confers, few works are now 
written in Turki, even in Turin countries. In the great cities of Samarkand and 
Bokhara, though chiefly inhabited by men of Turki extraction, Persian is the language 
of business. Though the present royal family of Persia are Turks, and though the 

* Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. I, p. 69. Major Davy was quite wrong in confounding the Turki 
and tongues, (see Davy’s letter, p. xxviii of White’s Institutes of Timour.) A Jaghatai Turk 

will not sufihr his language to be called the Moghul. The Major’s error partly originated in the looso* 
ntes with which Tartars, Persians, and all emigrants or travellers from the north or northwest, are, in 
Indiq, called by the natives Moghul. Sir William Jones, in his Discourse on the Tartars, did not quite 
escape the same error ; but that great scholar did not possess the means which the investigations of Pal- 
las, Kla^oth, aad others, have since furnished {<« correcting our notions. No one marks the distinction 
more cleariy than Baber himself, in the first part of his Memoirs. 

f I un^rstand that a life of this eminent man, and remarks his writings, with translatitms from 
the Turki, ore about to be published by M. Quatremrie, from whose learning much may be expected 
on this novel and curious subject. 
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Turki is the ordinary language spoken in their families, and even at their* court, as 
well as by one-half of the population of Persia, particularly by the tribes around the 
capital, who compose the strength of the army, the Persian is the usual and almost only 
channel of written communication ; nor am I aware that any work of note has, of late 
years, been written in the Turki tongue. 

The Jaghatai Turki, as contained in the Memoirs of Baber, is evidently not the same 
language which was brought from the wilds of Tartary by the Turkomans in the ninth 
mentury, or by the Turki tribes who accompanied Chengiz Khan in the thirteenth. It 
has received a very strong infusion of Arabic and Persian words, not merely in thei 
terms of science and art, but in its ordinary tissue and familiar phrases. These word* 
are all connected by the regular grammar of the Turki ; but so extensive is the adop- 
tion of foreign terms, that perhaps two words in nine in the Jaghatai dialect may 1^ 
wiginally derived from a Persian or Arabic root. The language itself is, however, re- [ 
markable for clearness, simplicity, and force ; the style far less adorned than that of 
the modern Persian, and as free from metaphor and hyperbole as that of a good English 
or French historian ; and on the whole the Turki bears much more resemblance to the 
good sense of Europe than to the rhetorical parade of Asia. The style of all Turki pro- 
ductions that I have ever happened to meet with, is remarkable for its downright and 
picturesque naivete of expression. 

It is not diflScult to discover how these Persian words flowed into the Turki language. 
The cities of Samarkand, Bokhara, Ahsi, Andejan, and Tashkend, as well as the other 
towns to the north of the Oxus and Jaxartes, were chiefly inhabited by Persians, the 
Turks long retaining their aversion to the life of a town, and refusing to submit to the 
drudgery of agriculture for the sake of supporting themselves on the top of a weed, as 
they call wheat in derision. The cities and market towns in Mavveralnaher were there- 
fore chiefly peopled, and the grounds were cultivated solely by the old inhabitants, the 
Sarts or Tajiks, who had used, and continued to retain the Persian tongue. The courts 
of the Kings and Princes were usually held in the great cities, which necessarily be- 
came the resort of the chieftains and head men of the tribes that still kept the open 
country. The Turks, some time after leaving their deserts, had exchanged their former 
superstition for the religion of Muhammed. All religious, moral, and literary instruction 
proceeded from their priests and Mullas, men trained to Arabic literature, and whose na- 
tive language was the Persian. It became necessary for every Turk to know something 
of Persian, to enable him either to conduct his purchases or sales in the public markets, 
or to comprehend the religion to which he beloi^ed ; and the couise of flve hundred 
yrars, from the days of the Samanian dynasty to the birth of Baber, gave ample space 
ibr 'that corruption or improvement of the language, which a daily and regular inter- 
course with a more refin^ people in the cosomon business of life must neeenarily pro- 
duce. " 

* The same was the esse even under the Sufvi dynasty, as we leara firom Ktempfer. See Amsenitat. 
Exotic. It may appear singalar, that while all the neighbouring courts used the Persian as the language 
of polite intercourse and diplomacy, the Turki was the court language in Persia itself ; but it arose ftom 
its heii^ the mother tongue of the sovereign, who belonged to a Turki tribe. 
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Baber does not inform us, nor do we learn from any other quarter, at what period 
of his life he began to compose his Memmrs. Some considerations might lead us to 
suppose that he wrote them after his last invasion of India. That they must have been 
corrected ^ter that period is certain, since in the first part of them he frequently 
refers to that event, and mentions some of his Begs as holding appointments in Hin- 
dustan. Perhaps, too, the idea of writing his Memoirs was more likely to have occur- 
red to him after his success in India, than at any previous time, as he had then over- 
come all his difficulties, was raised to eminence and distinction, and had become not 
only an object of wonder and attention to others, but perhaps stood higher in his own 
'^timanonTTlis Memoirs may be divided into three parts, the first extending from his 
accession to the throne of Ferghana, to the time when he was finally driven by Shfei- 
bani Khan from his paternal kingdom, a period of about twelve years ; the second 
i^reaching from his expulsion from Ferghana to his last invasion of Hindustan, a period of 
about twenty-two years ; and the third containing his transactions in Hindustan, a period 
of little more than five. The whole of the first part, and the three first years of the 
second, are evidently written chiefly from recollection ; and the style and manner in 
which they are composed, appear to me far to excel that of the rest of the work ; not 
only from the clearer connexion given to the various parts of the story, and the space 
given to incidents in proportion to their importance, hut from the superior unity and 
rapidity of the narrative. This is, perhaps, in other respects also, the most agreeable 
portion of the Memoirs. During a great part of the period to which they relate, he 
was unfortunate, and often a wanderer ; but always lively, active, and hold ; and the 
reader follows him in his various adventures with that delict which inevitably springs 
from the minute and animated recital of the hazardous exploits of a youthful warrior. 

A.D. 1519 . The narrative, when renewed in the year 925 of the Hejira, after an interval of twelve 
years, partakes too much of the tedium of a journal, in which important and unimpor- 
tant events find an equal space, and seems to he in a great measure the copy of one 
kept at the time. The same remark applies perhaps even more strongly to the greater 
part of the concluding portion of the work. In the earlier portions of the Memoirs 
we have a continuous narrative of details, such as a lively memory might furnish at 
the" distance of many years. In the latter parts, trifling incidents are often recorded, 
which, if not committed to writing at the time, would soon have met the oblivion they 
merited. We are informed of minute particulars which can interest even the writer 
only by recalling particular events or peculiar trains of association — ^how often he eat 
a maajun, or electuary — ^how often he got drunk, and what nameless men were his boon 
companions. These incidents, however curious as illustrative of manners or charac- 
ter, are repeated even to satiety. Yet these parts also contain the valuable accounts of 
Kabul and of Hindustan ; he gives an occasional view of his mms and motives, of the ma- 
nagement of some of his expeditions, and particularly of his conduct during the alarm- 
ing mutiny of his troops ; while the concluding portion of his Memoirs, where the form 
of a journal is resumed, appears to be hardly more than materials for his private use, 
intended to assist him in recalling to his memory such incidents as might have enabled 
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him to furnish a connected view of the transactions of that period. StUI, however, all' 
the three parts of his Memoirs, though the two last are evidently unfinished, present 
a very curious and valuable picture of the life and manners of a Tartar Prince, and 
convey an excellent idea of Baber’s policy, and of his wars in Maweralnafier, Afgha- 
nishtan, and India, as well as of his manners, genius, and habits of thinking ; and per- 
haps no work ever composed introduces us so completely to the court and council, the 
public and private life of an Easter n Sultanl^ 

A question may arise whether we have the Memoirs of Baber at the present day as 
perfect as he wrote them ; and in spite of the various hiatus which they exhibit, one of 
which extends to a period of twelve years, I am inclined to believe that they never were 
much more perfect than we now possess them. This opinion I entertain first from the 
fact that all the copies and translations which I have seen or heard of, are deficient in 
the same important passages ; and next, from the remarkable fact, that the narratives of 
the different authors who treat of Baber’s reign, are more or less particular, exactly 
where the Memoirs, as we now possess them, are more or less minute. In many in- 
stances there are chasms in his history which no succeeding writer has supplied. This 
would not have been the case had he written and published the whole events of his 
reign in a continuous narrative. It is remarkable too, that, in commencing his fifth 
invasion of India, he makes a sort of I'ecapitulation, which would have been unneces- 
sary, had the events alluded to been explained immediately before, as they must have 
been, had he written an unbroken history of his reign. 

Baber himself seems to have been satisfied with his labours, for, towards tbe close 
of his life, we find him sending a copy of his work from Hindustan to a friend in Kd- 
bul. The Memoirs continued to be held in the greatest veneration at the Courts of 
Delhi and Agra after his death. From some marginal notes which appear on both 
copies of the translation, as well as on the Turk! original, it appears that the Emperor 
Humaiun, even after he had ascended the throne, and not long before his death, had 
transcribed the Memoirs with his own hand. In the reign of Akber, they were trans- 
lated from the original Turki into Persian by the celebrated Mirza Abdal-Rahim, 
the son of the Biram ^an, who acted so conspicuous a part in the reigns of the Em- 
perors Humaiun and Akber.* 

• As his translation is so often referred to in the following pages, and may be regarded as in some de- 
gree a second original, a few anecdotes of the life of the author may not be here misplaced : — When Hu- 
mMun, after his long misfortunes, was restored to the throne of Delhi, in order to attach to his interests 
the chief men of the various principalities of Hindust^, he encouraged intendarriages between their 
families and those of his chief Tartar ofGcers. He himself married one daughter of Ismael Khan, the 
nephew of Hassan Khan of Mew4t, so often spoken of in the third part of these Memoirs, and gave ano- 
ther daughter to Biram Eihan, his minister and favourite. Of this last marriage, Miraa Abdal-Rahim 
was bom at Lahore on the 17th of Deoemba-, 1666, in the first year of Akber’st itfign. His ftther, who 
was thus connected with the imperial family, and who was unfortunately too pou^ul for a subject, 
after having been goaded into rebellion, was killed in Gnzerat when on his way to perform the pilgrim- 
age of Mekka. Abdal-Rahim, his son, then only four years of age, was conveyed in safety to Ahmedd- 

-|- 14 Sefer, A. H. 964. See the Maaser al Onna, toL I. folio. Ait. Abdal-Bahlm, MS This work, whidi ia 

well known in India, is a curious and very correct Biographical Dictionarj of all the eminent statesmen and wairion 
who have flourished in tltat country since the time of Babet. It is in two large folio volumes. 
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The translation which he executed of the Memoirs .of Baber is extremely close and 
accurate, and has been much praised for its elegance. But, though simple and concise, 
a close adherence to the idioms and forms of expression of the Turhi original, jmned 

bad by his faithful attendants, who sustained repeated attacks of the assailants up to the very gates of 
that city. He was carried from thence to Lahore and Agra. When he came of age, Akber bestowed on 
him the title of Mirza Khan, and married him to Mahbanu, the sister of Khtm Azim Goge, an ofiScer 
ot high distinction. At the age of twenty-one, he got the government of Gnzerat, and in his twenty- 
fifth year was promoted to the oflSce of Mir Airz, (or Alaster of Requests.) When twenty-eight years of 
age, he was made AtMik, or Governor of Sultan Selim, the Emperor’s eldest son, who afterwards mounted 
the throne under the name of Jehangir ; and in the same year was sent into Guzerat against Mozefi^ 
Shah, the King of that country, who, after being compeUed to take refuge ^mong the Katti with the Jdm 
at Junager,* had collected an arpiy of forty thousand men, defeated the imperial generals, and seized 
Ahmedabad. The Mirza’s army consisted of only ten thousand, and he had received instructions not to 
hazard the safety of the province by engaging in battle. But he did not decline an engagement, and the 
armies having come close upon each other, Doulet Khan Lodi, a very gaUant officer, told him, that now 
was the moment either to make himself Khan-Khanan,t or to fall in battle. Abdal-Bahun attacked the 
enemy at Sirkej, four or five miles from AhmedabM. The conflict was bloody, and maintained wiA 
raijpus success. At one period the battle seemed to he lost, and Abdal-Rahim found himself ohl%ed 
wiffi three hundred men to face a firm body of six or seven thousand. Some of his friends seized the 
reins of his horse to carry him from the field ; but he refused to retreat, and stood his ground with such 
bravery and conduct, that he changed the fortune of the day. Mozefier in the end was defeated, and 
fled to Cambay.J whence, after plundering the merchants of the place, he sought refuge among the 
mountains of Nadout. Alozeffer soon after again ventured into the field, hut, being once more defeateff, 
fled to the Rajpipli hills, on the south of the Nerbudda. Where disobedience is eminently successful, the 
disobedience is generally forgotten, and the success only remembered. Abdal-Rahim, according to the 
prediction of Doulet Khan, was promoted to the rank of an Emir of five thousand horse, with the high 
title of Khan-Khanan. It is said, that on the day of battle, after he had distributed all his jewels and 
property among his troops, a soldier having come to him and complah^ that he had had no share in 
the division, the Mirza, to satisfy him, took out and gave to him his enamelled inkstand, richly adorned 
with jewels, being the only article which he had retained. In the thirty-fourth year of his own age, and 
of the reign of Akber, he translated the Memoirs of Baber, which he presented to the Emperor, by whom 
he was highly complimented. We are told by Abulfazel, that they were translated at the desire of Ak- 
ber when he was on a progress to Kashmir and Kabul. The same year he was raised to the distinguish- 
ed rank of Vakil-e-Sultanet, or Lord Lieutenant of the Empire, a title very rarely conferred. It would 
be tedious to follow him to the governments of Jonpur, Alultan, and Sind, which he successively held. 
He completely defeated the Hakim (or chief) of Sind, obliged him to cede Sehwan and some other dis- 
tricts, and married his son Mirza Irej to the Hakim’s daughto-. A revolt having ensued, Abdal-Rahim 
obliged the Hakim and all his family to repair to Agra. The long wars that followed in the Dekhan, par- 
ticularly that against Ahmednagger, gave him great opportunities to signalize his military taleflts. Ihoing 
the whole reign of Akber he was employed in the most important commands, and the relation in which 
he stood to the imperial family was drawn closer by the marriage of his daughter Jana B^;um to Danial 
the Emperor’s son. His influence continued under the Emperor Jehanger his former pupil, and he was 
selected for the chief direction of afiairs wherever great talents were required, in the wide range of coun- 
try from the Dekhan§ to Kandahar, to which last place he was sent with Sultan Ehurram, afterwards 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, to repel the invasion of Shah AbbM the Persian King. The history of his life 
would be a history of the public affairs of the empire of Delhi during half a century. He died at Delhi 
in the year 1626 or 1627, at the age of seventy-two, with the highest reputation for talents, valour, ge- 
ne«mty, and learning. |j * 

• In the western part of the Peninsula of Guzerat. 

■f’ Khan of Khans, the title of one of the chief officers of the empire of Delhi. J Kambait. 

§ It was during one of his battles in the Dekhan when his troops were broken, tha* some of bis officers came to ask 
what was to be their rallying place in case of defeat, and where they were to look for him. His imswer was, under 
the shir He gained a Woody victory. .Maasir-ul-Omra MS. as above. 

" These details are chiefly taken from the Maaser-al-Omra, and from Ferishta. 
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to a want of distinctness in.the use of the relatives, often renders the meaning extremely 
obscure, and makes it difficult to discover the connexion of the different members of 
the sentence. The style is frequently not Persian, and a native of Persia would find 
it difficult to assign any sense to some of the expressions. Many of the l^ki words 
are not translated, sometimes because they had no corresponding term in Persian, and 
sometimes perhaps from negligence, or, it may be, because they were then familiar to 
the Turki nobility of the court of Agra- But the whole is uncommonly valuable, and 
probably there are few persons now living even in M&weralnaher, who could ^ve an 
accurate translation of the original Turki of Baber’s Memoirs without the aid of Mirza 
Abdal-Rahim’s Persianitranslation. To account for this fact, it must be recollected 
that the study of the language of past ages is peculiar to that antiquarian refinement 
which exists only in highly improved times, and may be regarded as one of the last 
luxuries of literary curiosity. The learned Langles, in the article Babmr of the Bio- 
graphie Universelle Ancienne et Modeme, affirms that the Commentaries were trans- 
lated into Persian by Abdal-Rahim after being enlarged by Jebangir. I know not on 
what authority he hazarded this assertion, which is certainly erroneous. The Prmce 
Selim, who was afterwards Emperor under the name of Jehangir, was indeed twenty 
years of age when the translation was published ; and, at a former period, Abdal-Ra- 
^in, who was his Atalik or Governor, may have prescribed to him a perusal of the 
Memoirs in the original as an exercise in the language of his forefathers ; but the co- 
incidence of all the copies, the marginal notes of Humaiun, and the nature of the work 
itself, may satisfy us that the other assertion is unfounded, and we certainly possess 
the Memoirs of Baber, w;hatever their value may be, in the state in which they were 
originally written by their imperial author. 

The English translation now presented to the public was begun by the late Dr John 
Leyden, a man whose inquisitive mind left no department of literature unexplored. 
He found, I am uncertain whether in the Library of the College of Fort William, or 
in the collection of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, a copy of the original 
Thiki. Beii^ delighted with the novelty and merit of the work, he began translating 
it wiffi aUiis diaracteristic ardour. He soon, however, found difficulties which his in- 
structor, a Persian Turk of Ganj, could not solve. I had fortunately some time before 
procured at Bombay a copy of Mirza Abdal-Rahim’s translation, which is found in 
several of the public 'libraries of Eur<q»e, but of wHch Dr Leyden had been tumble to 
meet with any copy ip Bengal. At his desire, I had begun senijfing him the sheets of 
a transcript which I caused to be made, wlien he was called to accompany the late Earl 

Minto in the expedition against Java.’ This interrupted his labours, and his pimna- 
Inre ^ath followed soon aft« in AugustdSll. 

. Feeling a warm interest in the preserratson of his manoscripts, and deahroos that 
notlnng which could add to his reputation should be lost, I wrote to our common 
firiend. Dr James Hare, junior, of Calentta, in whose possession his papers then were, 
my assistance in completing the translation of Bdber, which I knew was im- 
perfoct. Perhaps I engaged too rashly in the undntaiang. At that time I happened 
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to have in my service the Persian who had assisted Dr Leyden in his translation, and 
who had become pretty well versed in the language of the Memoirs. But before my 
letter reached ’Calcutta, Dr Leyden’s papers and manuscripts had bden sent home to 
Mr Richard Heber, his principal literary executor, an<M relinquished^all idea of seeing 
the work completed, at least in India. Some years before, I had translated a small 
portion of the Memoirs from the Persian, 'and w^ now strongly urged by General Sir 
John Malcolm and the Honourable Monntstuart Elphinstone, who were struck with 
their merit as a literary curiosity, to complete an English translation of the whole from 
the Persian alone. As both of these gentlemen had been on missions into the countries 
described by Baber, and were peculiarly versed in the manpers and history of the 
Turki dynasties, more cgippetent judges could not be found, and their advice had its 
natural weight with me. *I accordingly undertook the task, w^ch I had brought to a 
close, when, in the end of the year 1813, I was surprised by reviving froA London a 
copy of Dr Leyden’s translation, which, in consequence of my letter to Dr Hare, had 
been procured and forwarded by the kindness of that gentleman, who was then in Eng- 
land. 

This acquisition reduced me to rather an awkward dilemma. The translations ' 
differed in many important particulars ; but as Dr Leyden had the advantage of trans- 
lating from the original, I resolved to adopt his translation as far as it went, changing 
only such exjuessions in it as seemed to be inconsistent with the context, or with other 
parts of the Memoirs ; or such as seemed evidently to originate in the oversights that 
are mia^ oidablc in an unfinished work. This labom’ I had completed with some diffi- 
cult\-, when IMr Elphinstone sent me the copy of the Memoirs of Baber in the original 
Turki, wliich he had procured when he went to Peshawer on liis Embassy to Kabul. 
This copy, which he had supposed to have been sent home with Dr Leyden’s manu- 
scripts from Calcutta, he was now fortunate enough to recover. 

The discovery of this valuable manuscript reduced me, though heartily sick of the 
task, to the necessity of commencing my work once more. Being now possessed of the 
ori^nal, it was necessary to compare the whole translation with it. It appeared to me 
that, in many instances. Dr Leyden’s translation was less accurate than the Persian, a 
fact not to be wondered at, as he had only recCTtly begun the study of the Jaghatai 
Turin, and no part of the translation had received his last corrections, or perhaps been 
twice gone over, I therefore examined the whole with minute attention, comparing it 
with the Turki and Persian texts, and made such alterations as I was persuaded my 
friend would not have disapproved of, had he assisted in the labour. The rest of the 
Memoirs I then completed by -the aid of the Turki original, of my own copy of the 
Persian translation, and of another copy, udiich Mr Elphinstone, with that readiness 
with whicli he invariably lends his aid to whatever has the semblance of forwarding 
useful knowledge, procured for me from Delhi, through Mr Metcalfe, the British Re- 
sident at that Court. From this last copy, though much less accurate than t^e other, 

1 was enabled to correct many errors, and to supply several chasms in the Persian 
translation which I previously possessed. The Turki original, which is very correct, 
is unfortunately incomplete. The continued narrative closes before the. great battle in 
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which Sultan Ibrahim of Delhi was slain, and there is only one short fragment of a 
later period. Mr Metcalfe’s copy of the Persian translation, though the most incorrect, 
is the most perfect of the three. It contains the |Whole Memoirs, with such errors and 
omissions alone as arose from the negligence of the copyist. My own copy has lost 
three leaves in different parts of the work, and is deficient in the journal of several 
months at the end. This last period S filleJ up on the authority of Mr Metcalfe’s ma- 
nuscript alone. 

I ought to observe, /that my own knowledge of the Jagh^tm Turk! would not have 
enabled me complete the translation from the original, and that I relied principally 
on the Persian. The Persian Turk, on whose assistance I had at first relied, had un- 
fortunately left Bombay before I received Mr Elphinstone’s Turki copy. With the 
assistance of some natives of Uzbek Tartary, who happened to be in Bombay, but 
chiefly aided by the patience and skill of my worthy friend Mulla Firuz, so well known 
to all who have made the antiquities of ancient Persia their study, I went over the 
'Turki text, and compared it with the translation. I hope that few errors have escaped. 
But this long account of the origin and progress of the translation, which at first s^ht 
may seem needless, was rendered necessary in order to account for any want of uni- 
formity that may probably be discovered in its various parts, and for . any errors that 
^nay have crept in, in the course of the different transmutations it has undergone. The 
Memoirs of Baber would undoubtedly have appeared to more advantage if clothed in 
the simple picturesquer style, and illustrated by the varied erudition of Dr Leyden, 
whose success in the study of languages ^ rarely been equalled, and whose industry 
was indefatigable. My aim in the following work has been limited to exhibiting that 
part of the translation which he executed, as much as possible in the state in which he 
would have wished it to appear, had he been spared to revise it ; and to completing what 
he left unfinished. Dr Leyden’s translation is without notes, except occasionally ver- 
bal explanations ; nor am I aware that he made any historical or geographical collec- 
tions for completing or illustrating the Memoirs. The translation is close and literal 
to a degree which many will think faulty, and which few works written in an Eastern 
language would admit of ; but such closeness is not without its use, as the style of a 
people generally exhibits in some degree the dress of their mind, and often leads to 
more just conclusions regarding their habits of thinking, than can easily be attained in 
any other way. 

Of the Historical Introduction, and of the Supplements which fill up the various 
blanks in the Memoirs, little need be said. They were compiled ^-om such books and 
manuscripts as were within my reach. For the copies m KhMi Khan, and of the Maa- 
ser-ul-Omra, the former of which was of great use to me throughout, I was indebted 
to the kindness of Henry Russell, Esq. the British Resident at the Court laf the Nizam, 
to whom I owe many similar obligations ; the copy of the Alim-Ariti-Abassi, which I 
h^ve followed in thnaccoimt of Baber’s latest transactions in M&weralnaher, was fur- 
nished me by my friend Claudius James Rich, Esq. the British Resident at Bagdad. 
The curious anonymous history, which contains the singular anecdote regarding the 
succession of I^umaiun, I owe to Captain William Miles of the Bombay Establishment. 
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Nor must I forget to acknowledge the use of a corrected copy of Dbw’s translation of 
Ferishta’s Life of Baber, part of atrevisal of the whole of Dow’s transla^n of the His- 
tory of Hindoslan, by Captain John Bri^s of the Madras Establislu^ent, assistant to 
the Resident at Poona. The important and gross mistakes in names^ in ge<^raphy, 
and in the sense of the author, with which Dow’s translation abounds, makes it to he 
wished that Captain Bri^s would commi!hiicatd%o the public the result of his studies, 
either by presenting a more accurate translation of that excellent author, or by givpg 
an original work on these periods of the history of India, which he has studied with so 
much industry and success.* ^ 

For the materials from which the Geographical Sketch of the Countries North of 
the Hindu-kush range a^||«compiled, I am indebted almost solely to the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. The description of these countries contained in geographi- 
cal works and in hooks of travels, is very defective, and often erroneous. jsWhen Mr 
Elphinstone went on his^Embassy to Kabul, he exerted himself to procure, from mer- 
chants and travellers, such accounts as were to be had^^ of all the range of country as" 
far'^ the borders of Russia. These he committed to writing, and even after his :fttnm 
to Hindustan and the Dekhan, he continued to add to his ge<^aphical treasures by 
conversing withisuch intelligent natives of these northern countries as happened to virat 
India, and securing the information which they afforded. Many of them he induced^ 
to write accounts of their own districts, or itineraries of their travels, in the Persian • 
tongue.f The unreserved use of the whole of these collections, with his own remarks 
and corrections, Mr Elphinstone threw op^h to me, with that perfect frankness which 
belongs only to superior minds. Nor have I to acknowledg^to him my obligations 
only in this part of the wmrk. I'received similar assistance from his acciurate researches 
into the geography of Afghanistan and the Penjab, and many of Baber’s marches, par., 
ticularly that of Chutiali and Ab-istadeh, with the whole course of his progress to 
Khorasan and return from that country, would have been unintelligible to me without 
the assistance which his descriptions and maps afforded ; and I may add that I have 
rarely had occasion to consult him regarding the manners of the age, or difficulties of 
the language, without feeling the benefit of the same extensive and accurate know- 
ledge. 

Besides my obligations for the use of his own papers, my thanks are farther due to 
him for the communication of some valuable manuscripts of the late Lieutenant Ma- 
cartney and of Captain Irvine of the Bengal Establishment, regarding the provinces to 
the north and west of Hindustan, from which I have freely drawn ; and for jH'ocnr^ 
from Mr Moorcroft the use of a very curious journal in the Persiad language, kept by 
Syed Izzet-Ulla, who had been sent by that gentleman on a route hitherto little fre- 
quented by travellers. The Syed went from the Sind to Kashmir, thence across the 

• Captain Briggs has not only revised the Histories of Hindostan and the Dekhan, which have been 
translated by Ctdonel Dow and Major Scott, but has completed a translation Ferishta’s Histories 
the separate Sngdoms of India. The pubUcation of the. whole would be of the greatest use to the his- 
tory of our extoisive Eastern dominions. 

t It is almost unnecessary to remark that this was 'written before the publication of Mr Elphinstone’s 
“ Embassy to Kabul.” & 
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hills to Ly or Ladak, from thence to Yarkend and Kasbghar, whence he returned by 
TJsh, Khojend, Uratippa, Samarkand, Bokhara, and^he Afghan country. Yhia route 
traverses a very great proportion of the little-frequ6hted districts so oft^ spoken of by 
Baber, and lies .through the heart of that Prince’s paternal kingdom. The instructions 
of Mr Moorcroft appear to have been so judicious, that the Journal of Syed Izzet-Ulla, 
besides giving an accurate itinerary ot^'the country through whicK he passed, contains 
many mnusing facts reg^ding the manners and state of society of the inhabitants, and 
was fomid of the greatest service in the ponstruction of the Map. 

The countries which were the scene of Baber’s early transactions are so little known, 
and so imper^tly laid down in all our maps, that I was desirous that a chart of at 
least Ferghana and Maweralnaher should be constructed with the assistance of the new 
materials a^orded from different quarters, and my friend Mr Charles Waddington of 
the Bombay En^neers kindly undertook the labour. The mode which he adopted for 
laying it down, will be best explained 'by bis own Memoir. Having only one fixed 
point by which to correct his positions, the difficulties he had to encounter were very 
great. • How well he has overcome them the Map itself is the best evidence. The ad- 
ditions and improvements made in the geography of all the country beyond the Oxus, but 
especially in the country of Ferghana and the districts near Samarkand, will be visible 
by comparing his delineation with any previous one of these countries. Mr Wadding- 
■don laid me under the greatest obligations by tbe ready politeness with which, for a 
considerable period of time, he devoted to the completion of the Map, most of the few 
hours allowed him for relaxation from his^ofessional duties ; and it is not a little to 
his honour, that while still only in the first step of his professional career, he has ex- 
hibited not only a love of knowledge, but a judgment and science in the use of his ma- 
terials, that would have done no discredit to the most experienced officer of the scien- 
tific corps to which he belongs. Of the following work this portion will very generally 
be considered as the most valuable. 

Before concluding, it may be necessary to say something of the orthography adopted 
in writing Asiatic words. I have in general preserved that used by Dr Leyden. The 
vowels have the sound that is given to them in Italian ; i has the sound of the English 
ee ; u, of the English oo ; of the consonants the ghain is expressed by gk ; the two Kqfs 
arc not discriminated ; g has always its hard sound ; shin is expressed by sh ; che by 
c/i, which has the sound of ce in Italian, and j expresses the Italian gi. * 

* On the whole, however, I am hut little satisfied with the orthography used throughout, as the no- 
velty of the spelling often gives a strange and singular aspect to words that are well known. Were it 
not for.the inconvenience attending all innovations in matters of te^lar usage, it would add much to the 
distinctness of the orthography of Oriental words if our e, wbicB is an useless letter, were used before 
vowels of every description uniformly to represent the sound of our ch, or that given to c in Italian be- 
fore eoT i; X, which is also an useless letter, might represent the sound it sometii^ has in Forti^ese, 
of our «A. Indeed these letters are so used by Meninsid, and this use has the good effect of making fewer 
artificial compounds neces|^|i{y.to represent simple sounds. But use has already fixed anomalously the 
spriling qf so many wor^‘ &t little uniformity can now be looked for in any great proportion of Eastern 
words. In smne names which are familiar in English, as Lahore, Jumna, Ganges, &c. I have not altered 
the spelling, considering them as in some degree naturalised by use. 
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PART FIRST; 

> CONTAINING 

REMARKS ON THE TARTAR TRIBES; 

AND ON 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF UZBEK TURKISTAN. 


The Emperor Baber was of Tartar race, and the language in which his commentaries 
are written, was that spoken by the tribes who inhabited the desert to the north and 
cast of the Caspian. On the very edge of this desert he was born, but the changes of 
his fortune in the course of his eventful life, carried him sometimes as a fugitive, and 
. sometimes as a conqueror, into various provinces of Asia. Some correct general idea 
of the character of the raq||,to which he belonged, and of the geography of the several 
’countries which he visited, is absolutely necessary, to enable the reader to follow him 
with pleasure in his chequered career. But the geography of the provinces which form 
the scene of his early story, and in particular that of the countries beyond the great 
river Oxus or Amu, one of which was his native country and hereditary kingdom, is pe* 
culiarly obscure ; insomuch, that by one of our latest and best-informed geographers, 
it has been justly characterised as being “ chiefly conjectural,” and as “ remaining, to 
the disgrace of science, in a wretched state of imperfection.” * Some of these imper- 
fections Mr Elphinstone’s valuable collections, and the Memoirs of iBaber themselves, 
may assist in removing. But the principal object of thp following remarks, is to give 
such an idea of the natural divisions of the country as fcdjr render the position and ex- 
tent of the various provinces mentioned by Baber, distinctly understood, as some of 
them are not to be found in the geographical systems of the present day. 

The whole of Asia moF considered as divided into two parts by the great chain 
of nmuntains which rAsirom China and the Birman Empire on the east, to the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean on the west. From the eastward, where it is of great 

Pinkerton’s* Geography, Vol. II. p. S7. Third ed. 4to. 
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bre^dtj^it a worth-westdffy <!oarsej risujg in. l^ight ^ it advances, and forming 
the LSU countn^ of Assam, BooMn, Nepal, Sirinagar, Tibet, and Ladak. Ilf encloses 
the valley of. Kashmir, n^ which it seems to have gained its grehtest height,* and 
thence proceeds westward, passing to the north of Peshawer and Kabul, after which it 
appears to break into a variety of smaller ranges of hills that proceed in a westerly and 
south-westerly direction, generally terminating in the pr&vince of Khoras^. ^Near 
Herat, in that province, the mountains sink away, but the range appears to rise again 
near Meshhed, and is by some considered as resuming its course, running to the south 
of the Caspian and bounding Mazenderan, whence it proceeds on through Armenia, and 
thence into Asia Minoin finding its termination in the mountains of ancient Lycia. 
This immense range, rJhich some consider as terminating at Herat, while it divides 
Bengal, Hindustan, the Penjab, Afghanistan, Persia, and part of the Turkish territory, 
from the country of the Moghul and TArki tribes, which, with few exceptions, occupy 
the whole extent of country from the borders of China to the sea of Azof, may also be 
considered as separating, in its whole course, nations of comparative civilization from 
uncivilized tribes. To the south of this range, if we perhaps except some part of the 

( Afghan territory, which, indeed, may rather be held as part of the range itself than as 
south of it, there is no nation which, at some period or other of its history, has not 
been the seat of a powerful empire, and of all those arts and refinements of life which 
: attend a numerous and wealthy population, when protected by a government that per- 
mits the fancies and energies of the human mind to follow their natural bias. The de- 
grees of civilization and of happiness possessed in these various regions may have been 
extremely different ; but many of the comforts of wealth and abundmiee, and no small 
share of the higher treasures of cultivated judgment and imagination, must have been 
enjoyed by nations that could produce the various systems of Indian philosophy and 
science, a drama so polished as the Sakontala, a poet ]iko.^erdou8i, ^ a moralist like 
Sadi. While to the south of this range we everywhere see flourishing cities, cultiva- 
ted fields, and all the forms of a regular government and policy, to the north of it, if 
we except China and the countries to the south of the Sirr or Jaxartes, and along its 
banks, we find tribes who, down to the j^csent day, wander over their extensive regions 
as their forefathers did, little if at all more refined than they appear to luvebem at the 
very dawn of history. Their flocks are still their wealth, their c^p their city, and the 
same government exists of separate chiefs, who are not much mudted in luxury «■ in- 
formation above the commonest of their subjects around them. 

The belt of mountains that forms the boundary between the pastoral and ri^lized 
nations, is inhabited, in all its extent, by hill-tribes who differ conrideraldy from both 
of the others. The countries to the east of Kashmir, at least Uiose lying on the southern 
face of the range, are chiefly of Hindu origin, as appears from their lai^uages ; while 
the countries to the west of Kashmir, including that of the Dwds, Tibat-Balti or Little 
Tibet, Cbkrri and Kafferistan,* which speak an unknown'hmpgue, with the Hfti&rtis 

and Aim&ks, contain a series of nations who appear never to have attained the arts, the 

% 

• From the researches of Mr Elphinstone, it appears that the language of KiSeristan is probably of 
Hindu origin. 
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ease, or the civilization of the southern states ; but who at the same time, unlike those 
to the north, have in general settled on some particular spot, built villagesi and towns, 
and cultivated the soil. No work of literature or genius has ever proceeded from this 
range. The inhabitants, justly jealous of their independence, have rarely encoiuaged 
any intercourse with the civilized slaves to the south, and do not appear, till very re- 
cently, to have had much commerce with their northern neighbours. The labour of 
providing for subsistence, the remoteness of their scattered habitations, and the limited 
means of intercourse with each other, appear, in all ages, to have stifled among them 
the first seeds of improvement.* Yet even among these mountains, the powerful influ- 
enceof a rich soil and hap^ climate, in promoting civilization, is strongly visible. The 
vale of Kashmir is -placed near their centre ; and such has been the effect of the plenty 
and ease resulting from these circumstances, that that fortunate country has not only 
been always famous for the richness of its productions, and the skill of its manufactu- 
rers, but was, at one period, the seat of a considerable empire and its historians fur- 


nish us with a long catalogue of its authors on every art and in every department of 
literature, some of whom are still held in deserved estimation. 

(^aber was descended from one of the tribes that inhabited to the north of this range. 
That immense tract of country which is known by the general name of Tartary, ex- 
tends over nearly all the ndrth of Asia, and over a considerable part of the south-east 
of Europe. It corresponds very nearly vrlth the ancient Scythia. The tribes that in- 
habit it, differ from each other in manners features, and .language. Of these, the most 
powerful and numerous seem to belong to thijee races : 1st, The MatidshUrSf called ^so 
Monj&rs and ManchAs, to the east, who extend from the Eastern Ocean along the north 
of China. 2dly, The Monguls or Moghuls, who chiefly occupy the central regions be- 
tween the other two : and 3dly, The people, by Europeans, and particularly the Russians 
and latter travellers, exclusively called Tartan or Tatars, and sometimes Western Tar- 
tars, names noj^cknowle^ed by themselves, but who may with more propriety receive 
their original name of TArks, by which their principal branches still designate them- 
8elve8.f 

The country of the Manchus, containing all that lies east of the SioM Mountains, 
and north of the range of Kinchan, may be neglected on the present occasion ; the in- 
fluence of its inhabitants having been confined chiefly to China, of which they are now 
the rulers. • 

The Moghul and Turki tribes have exercised a far more import^t influence on the 
nat|pn8 around them. The Moghuls extend over all the country between the Siolld 
MoWtains and Cluna on the east ; the mountainous qoulltry from China towards Leh 
or T»;ialr on the south ; a line from Leh through the de^t of Kobi to the east of Ter- 
fftn^and thence by the Ulugh Tagh,l; the Chifl river, and the Kucfai^ Tagh liills§ on 


• The sane may be said ef the indigenous population of Afghanistan, particularly of the hill country. 
■b'None these three great classes have any general name to comprehend the whole tribes of which 
they consist. Each litfl# tribe has a separate name. The grand distiBction and affinity are marked 
chiefly by language. i 

$ Great inountai|ip. § Little mountams. 
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the west ; and by a very indefinite line north of the Altaian Chain on the north. The 
^ Turki natii^s have the wester|i boundary of the Moghuls as their eastern frontier ; on 
^ the south tiey have the Muz-Tagh, * the Belut-Tagb, f the Hindu-kush, and the limits 
of the cultivated country of Khorasan down to the Caspian, a line drawn across that 
sea to the Caucasian range, the northern shore of the Euxine as far as the sea of Azof, 
including the Krim, and thence their western boundary extends along the eastern limits 
of Europe to the Ural and Altai mountains. Some Turki tribes, however, have settled 
even south of the Danube, and others far in Russian Siberia; and in like manner de- 
tached tribes of Kalmuks still inhabit along the Wolga, and down to Astrakhan, and 
I^bably may be found insulated even in more remote situations. 

a country so extensive, there is, as may be imagined, almost every variety of cli- 
mate and of soil ; but by much the greater part of the land, particul^ly that to the 
eastward, is barren, mixed in many instances with sandy deserts, while tjie climate is 
inhospitable, so that the difficulty of procuring subsistence on one spot, or at a mode- 
rate distance from their habitations, has compelled the inhabitants in all ages to adopt 
a wandering life. The many noble rivers which intersect the country, of course sup-, 
ply numerous fertile tracts along their banks ; but in the greater part of this region, 
the districts capable of profitable cidtivation are too few, too remote from each other, 
and too much surrounded by desolate sands, to admit of the formation of a permanent 
kingdom or state devoted to agriculture sufficiently extensive to protect the cultivator, 
and to check the predatory tribes of the desert by which it would be surrounded on all 
sides. The cities that have been buUt, and the districts that have been cultivated, m 
the flourishing times of any particular tribe, have always therefore rapidly decline^ 

The country lying between the Amu and Sirr rivers, (the Oxus and Jaxartes ofan- 
f tiqmty,) and usually called Great Bucharia, or MkjEeralnaher, though now overrun 
I Md governed by Turki tribes, was not perhaps originally a part of Tartary, and must 
be excepted from this description. It is a region abounding with fine tracts of land, 
e ended by inaccessible mountains and barren deserts, and watered by numerous 
streams. The natural condition of this country is that of a civilized and commercial 
state, abounding with large towns; a situation which it has always rapidly attained 
Pof essed sufficient power to secure it from foreign enemies. 

The Moghul and Tfirki tribes, though now confined to the limits that have been de- 
^nbed, have, however, successively changed the aspect of the civilized world. The 
Huns, (whom their historian the learned Des Guignes regards as being of Tdrki race 
bough some mrCumstances in the hideous description given of them by the Roman 
historians would lead us to conclude, that, with a mixture of Tfirks, they consisted 
chiefly of the Moghul tribes. It passing from their deserts beyond the CaspL, poured 

• Ice bills. j. n I, t j 
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into the richest provinces of the empire of the Romans, and under the ferocious Attila, 
the scourge of the human race, broke the already declining force of that n^jghty people. 
Still later, in the tenth century, the rich and cultivated 'provinces of Samarkand and 

bearing a common name. He knew only the Eastern and Western Tartars, the former Manchus, the 
latter Turks and Moghtds, whom he believes to be the same race, the latter descended from the fprmer. 
(See Hist, des Huns, vol. I. pp. 209 and 272.) — Hence he considers the Huns as being properly a Turki 
race.. The Empire of Hiong-nou, or Huns, however, had its origin north of the Great Wall of China, 
and conquered as far as Korea and the Caspian. It is said to have begun twelve hundred years before 
Christ, (Hist, des Huns, vol. I. p. 213,) and the tribes composing it do not appear to havebeen conquered 
or driven westward by the Chinese, till the 93d year of the Christian era. Those who retised to Aksu, 
Eashghar and the Jaik, or who had maintained their possessions there, entered Europe at a later period 
in the reign of Valens.- , As this empire had its origin in the centre of Tartary extending both ways, it is 
probable that it originated among the Moghul tribes, and that the chiefs even of the minor divisions were 
V>f the ruling race of Moghuls. This presumption is confirmed by the descriptions preserved of Atfila, 
which hear such strong marks of Moghul extraction, that Gibbon justly characterizes them as exhibiting 
the genuine deformity of a modern Kalmuk. “ His features, according to the observation of a Gothic 
historian, bore the stamp of his national origin ; and the portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity 
of a modern Calmuck ; a large head, a swarthy complexion, small deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few 
hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, and a short square body, of nervous strength, though of 
a disproportioned form.” Gibbon’s Roman Empire, vol. VI. p. 4.1. — It is almost unnecessary to remark 
that the Kalmuks are one of the most numerous tribes of Mogbul extraction. But though the chief, and 
many of the tribes that accompanied him, were Moghuls, he probably, like his countryman Chengiz Khan 
in later times, had in his army numerous bodies of men of different nations, comprising the inhabitants 
of the various parts of his Empire, and particularly many of Turki origin, as tribes of that race appear, 
from the earliest accounts in history, to have extended from the Wolga to the Desert of Kobi. The ob- 
servation made on the composition of the Empire o( Attila will equaUy apply to most of the other great 
empires mentioned in’the history of the Huns. They were not composed purely of one race, but of races 
of various descent, Turki, Moghul, Fennic, and Manchu. Such was the famous Kara Khitan dynasty, 
which rose from the ruins of that of Khita, and was first established at the sources of the Obi and Aksu 
rivers, along the desert of Kara Khita. Their Gurkhan (or Grand Khan), a title afterwards claimed by 
the descendants of Taimur, established his capital at Kashghar, also called Urdukend (i. e. Camp-town), 
in Eastern Tturkestau. — Hist, des Huns, vol. I. p. 204, 212. 

It seems probable, that while the northern Hiong-nou kingdom was chiefly Moghul, the southern was 
principally Turki. See Des Guignes ut supra, pp. 213, 220. Hia (p. 222) was perhaps Manchu. The 
Tou-ki-chi, the To-kine-chi, and the Western Turk*, chiefly Turki. But it would require a dissertation 
to disentangle the history of the races of the various dynasties. Indeed it may perhaps be assumed as 
a general rule, that in almost every extensive dynasty of the Tartar nations, there were tribes of diffe- 
rent races united under one chief or conqueror ; and this union seems gradually to have introduced a 
considerable similarity in language as well as manners, between many of the Moghul and Turki Uluses 
or tribes. 

In the curious relation of the Embassy of Maximin and Friscus beyond the Danube, to the camp of 
Attila, there are several circumstances that strongly indicate the Tartaric origin q^,the Huns. Contrary 
to the general usage of the East, the Queen was accessible ; her mansion was raised on round columns, 
and the ornaments were curiously carved she received the ambassadors sitting, or rather lying on a 
couch : (Gibbon’s Homan Empire, vol. VI. p. 74,) and Joannes ^e'-]^lano Carpini, one of the ambassa- 
dors sent into Tartary by the Pope, A. D. 1246, tells us that he Was received by Bathu, sitting on a lofty 
seat or throne, with one of his wives beside him ; and the tent of Cuyne* (Cuyuc) was raised t«i pillars 
covered with plates of gold, and joined to the other timbers with gold nails. — Hakluyt’b Voyages, vol. I. 
p. S3. Maximin, we atf tdd, was “ sternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest he should 
infringe the distant bwe was due to the royal mansion,” (Gibbon, vol. VI. p. 70.) an observance 

• This false reading, which runs through the whole of Hakluyt, and which has been copied from him by Bergeron 
and later writers, has evidently arisen from the similarity of the two words in the ancienfc hand-writing. Cuyuc or 
Kuyuk, the son of Oktu and grandson of Chengiz Khan, we find from other authorities, was the Khan of the Mo- 
ghub when Carpini travelled. 
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Khwarizm, at that period the seats of Oriental Scienc^d learning, were subdued hy 
the Turld ho^es. In the following centurj' the Ghazne-Hde dynasty, whose dominion 
spread over great part of India and Peftia, the dynasties of the SeljiAs in Persia, the 
vassalage of the Khalifs of Baghdad % them Turkoman guards, and the final destruc- 
tion of the Khalifat itself, the succ^sive conquest of Armenia, Asia Minor, and in the 
end of the whole Etapire styled the Turkish, from its founders, attest the valour and 
enterprize of the Turld tribes. The Moghuls were unknown beyond the wilds of Tar- 
tary, from the age of Attila till thejhirteenth century, when their leader, the celebrated 
Chengiz JJhan, after having Tubdued alilB^^Ibouring Tartar tribes, particularly 
those«fjrarki extraction, who, un^r the dynasty that existed down to his timf^^ad 
possessed the ascendency over the Mc^huls, burst into the province* of Turan, Mawer- 
ahiaher, Khwarizm, and Khorasan, subdued part of India, reduced Azerbaejan, and a^ 
considerable portion of Persia, the Turld tribes of Kipehak, and a great of China, 
lea\’ing those vast countries which were much more extensive than the R^an Empire 
at the period of its widest dominion, to be governed by his posterity. His successors 
pursuing the tract of conquest, traversed Russia, marched over Poland, and poured 
their troops into Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia ; accident alone, perhaps, prevented 
the Hft^es of Germany from undergoing the fate of Samarkand and Bokhara, cities at 
that time the seats of greater refinement and politeness than any in Europe ; and it has 
been truly observed, that the disordered digestion of a barbarian on the borders of Chi- 
na, by withdrawing the Moghul armies from the west, may have saved us from the 
misfortune of witnessing at this day a Tartar dynasty in the richest countries of the , 
west of Europe. The superiority acquired hy Chengiz Khan, a Moghul, over the Turk! ; 
tribes, has pever been entirely lost. His empire, after his death, having been divided 

which strongly calls to our mind the kHrugh or kHruk of the Princes of Persia and Hindustan, which, 
though it has more the air of a Mahometan than of a Tartar usage, is confined to Tart^ Princes. — (See 
Pemier’s Journey to Kashmir, and Koempfer’s Amoenitates Exoticce.) The Roman ambassadors received 
a plentiful supply of provisions, “ and a certain liquor named camus, which, according to the report of 
Priscus, was distilled fium barley.” — (Gibbon ut s^ra, p. 71.) There can be little doubt that this was 
the intoxicating spirit prepared from mare’s milk, which in linages has been the favourite beverage of the 
Tartars, as it is at the present day ; and which still retains its ancient name of Kamiz. Rubriquis, A. 
D. 1253, calls it Cosmos. — Hakluyt, vol. I. p. ^3. Bleda’s polite widow, who supplied'tfre Roman 
strangers with a sufficient number of beauteous and obsequious damsels, probably only followed, as far 
as her' circumstances permitted, Ae manners o| some tribes of Moghuls, probably her countrymen, ac- 
cording to which the husband abandons his hoUse and his wife to the temporary occupation of the tra- 
veUer who honours hiqi with a visit. One of At|^a's sons is named Dengisick, perhaps from having been 
born near the Euxine, the Caspian, or some other sea, the word Dengis signifying a sea in the language of 
the Turks. As to the name of Attila, as that Prince did not succeed his father, hut assumed the government 
on the death of his uncle, it seems not improbable that he was originally considered as regent for his pre- 
decessor’s children, and thence acquired ^e name of Atalik* a term so often occurring in the fojiowing 
Memoirs in the sense of r^ent or guardian. The dynasties of the Atabeks in Persia arose in the same 
manner from the usurpation of the regents ; Atahek, meaning in Turki “ Father of the Prince.” Such 
etymological conjectures, however, are necessarily very uncertaftl. I have already^ observed that Attila’s 
army seems to have been composed of tribes both of Moghuls and Turks, gnd evdaTof other races: that 
both these langurs, and perhaps some others, were probably spoken in ms Camp as in that of Chen^ 
Khan, but that, like that monarch, he was himself a Moghul. 


Atalik literally signifies !sco-mreniU, or qmsi-parem. 
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among his sons, who seem to ha*^ been accompanied to their governments by numerous 
families, and even by tribes, oih^rts of tribes of Moghuls, who followed their princes, 
the chief authority in all the conquered countries continued for a series of years to be 
in the hands of that race ; and even the chi^s of Turki tribes, if not Moghuls them- 
selves, appear to have been ambitious of connecting themselves by intermarriages with 
Moghul families ; -so that, at the present day, the greater part of th^m trace up their 
descent to Chenglz Khan. The descendants of these Moghuls and Moghul families, ■ 
however, being placed among a people who spoke a different language, gradually adopt- i 
ed that of their subjects, as is usual in all conquered countries, where the conquerors! 
are ^^and the conquered many ; so that the Turks and their chieiitains l)^g now j 
freed 'from any dependence on the Moghuls, are onSe more completely separated from ! 
them both by government and language, and.regard them as strangers and foreigners. 

* Whether the Moghul and Turk! languages dilFer from each other essentially, or only 
as very different dialects of the same tongue, is a question which I have never seen 
clearly decided. Of the Moghul I possess no vocabulary, by which a comparison could 
be instituted with the Turki.* An examination of the lists in the Comparative Voca- 
bulary made by order of the Empress of Russia, or of those in the Mithridates of the 
learned Adelung, would go far towards deciding the question, which is one of^ cfpsi- 
derable curiosity. If the Turks, as is probable, inhabited the neighbourhood of the’Cas- 
pian, as early as the days of Herodotus, by whom the Turkai are mentioned,! and if 
they always inhabited the country from Tibet to the^Black Sea, their language may 
reasonably be suj^sed to have had some influence on that of their neighbours. But 
if, in addition to this, we consider the frequency of their irruptions into the south of 
Asia for the last fourteen hundred years, under their own name, and probably for a 
much longer period under that of Scythians ; that one half of the population consists of 
Turki tribes, or of Turks settled in towns, but still speaking their native tongue ; that 
the most numdfeous race next to the Slavonians, in the extensive empire of Russia, an' 
the Turks ; % tliat several Turkoman tribes also traverse tbe wastes of Turkey, and that 
the Ottoman Empire itself, as well as the turkish language, owes its origin to the 
northern Turks, we shall probably fie» some surprise that a language so extensively 
spoken, and which seems to promise so rich a field to the industry of the philologist, , 
should have been so much overlooked, and everf its existence scarcely known, except in j 
the Oe tnaTili dialect of Turkey, the dialect, 't<Hthe antique and philologist, of all I 
others the least valuable, as most widely deviating from its primitive form. The Ja- ( 
gbatai Turki furnishes a variety of finished wiSks, both in prose aufl verse ; but that/ 
dialect having been carried to its perfection in the provinces between the Amu and 

* Judging by the few Moghul words that I have been able I should suppose them to be to- 
tally different languages. _ ^ 

t The Khozari, a Turki tribe, inhabiteito the north of the Caspian in'the middle of the fifth century, 
and, a eenrding to Mo« of^t^ene, had meir*Khakan (or great Khan) and their Khatuns or Princesses. 
Rex autem aquilona:^' aj^Ratur Chacanru, qui est Chaziromm dominus, et regina vocatur Chathu- 
nia qus est Chacani conjux ex Barsiliorum gente orta. Moses Choren. Geog. ad calcem Hist. Armen, 
p. SSff. Lond. 1736. 4to. — This, I imagine, is the earliest contemporary mmition of these tribes. 

X See Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire, voL I. p. 449. 
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Sirr,* where the Persian was formerly spoken, is fuU of words borrowed with very 
little change from that la^uage and from the Arabic.^ In the TurM of Baber, perhaps 
the purest specimen now extant of the language of his times, probably two-ninths of 
I the whole extent may be traced to an Aribie or Persian root. Specimens of the lan- 
guage of the different wandering Turhi tribes, compared with the language of Baber 
I and with that of tfie Moghul tribes, would enable us to form tolerably decided notions 
of the affiliations of the Turki and Moghul races. 

Another question, which has been a good deal agitated, and which to me appears to 
have be^n erroneously decided, is that which regards the application of the name of 
Tar^ ^r'niore properly Tatar, W which we denominate these nations. It is qjijplied 
by^uropeans as a general term^mprehending a variety of di|Ferent tribes in the 
^lorthern division of Asia, and is quite unknown to the inhabitants themselves, as well 
as to the Indians; which last, very improperly, call all of these tribMi..as well as all 
Persians, and indeed any Mussulman with a whitish face, Moghuls. Urm Tartar 
I seems to have been first used by our historians and travellers about the thirteenth cen- 
I tury. Joannes de Plano Cai pini, who travelled A. D. 1246, inforpis us, that the coun- 
try of the M<^huls, in his time, not long after the death of Chengiz Khan, was inha- 
bited by four nations (or populi), the Yeka Mongals,f the Su-Mongals, or Water Mon- 
gads; j who call themselves Tartars from a certain river called Tartar which runs through 
their territory,^ the Merkat and Metrit; and adds that all these nations speak the same 
language. Chengiz belonged to^the Yeka Mon gals, and subdued the other three di- 
\-isions. All of these nations lived in the middle di\dsion of Tartary. Carpini, after 
describing his passage eastward through the country along the Sirr or Jaxartes, and 
the lands of the Turks whom he calls Black Kythai,§ adds, « On leaving the country 
of the Naymans” (which was the last of the Turks,) “ we then entered the country of the 
Mongals, whom we call Tartars.” I| This name of Tartar, however, by which we are 
accustomed to designate Chengiz Khan and his successors as well as their empire, these 
princes themselves rejected with disdain. Rubriquis, who visited the court of Sar- 
takh, Chengiz Khan’s grandson, about tb® year 1254, was cautioned, therefore, to call 
him Moal (that is Mc^hul), and not Tartar; “iSor they wish to exalt their name of 
Moot above every name, and do not like to be called Tartars; for the Ta^^ars were a 
different tribe ; meaning, I presume,'*the Su-Mongals, conquered by Chen^ ; and 
hence the victorioqs family did not cho«ie to receive the name of their subject visals 
Rubriquis informs** us that Chengiz Khan, after the union of the kindred tribes of 
Mc^huls and Tartars under his goverfijnent, generally made the Tartars take the ad- 
vance, and that, from this circumstance, they being the tribe who first entered the ter- 
ritory of their enemies, and whose name was first known, the appellation of Tartar was 
by fiireigners applied to the whole race, to the exclusion of the superior name of Mo- 


• The Oxus and Jaxartes. f Chief or snpen&r Moghuls. 

ri. S SI'- '* 

It H 1 j xUftt IS Jv&l'R 

\\ ^“Me terrain hfongalorum intravimus, quos Tartaros appellamus. HakL vol. I. p S 5 
^ Hakluyt, vol. I. p. 93. •* p_ gg ^ . 
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ghul. It was by the united strength of these two tribes of Moghuls that Chengiz Khan 
destroyed the powerful king^m of Kara Khita, and subdued the Turki tribes. 

As, in the time of the early successors of Chengiz Khan, the name of Tartar was 
erroneously transferred from one, and applied to the whole Moghul tribes ; so, in latter 
times, and at the present day, it is, with still greater impropriety, aj^plied by European 
writers to designate exclusively the tribes of Turld extraction, who are in reality a very 
different race. The French, as well as the German and Russian writers, regard the 
name of Tartar as properly applicable only to the western Tartars. D’Herhelot, Pe- 
tis de la Croix, Pallas, Gmelin, as well as the Editor of Astley’s Collection ^^^oyages, 
all agree in the propriety of this limitation. Toci|fe, who follows the hesMKifoftned 
Russian travellers, after dividing the country called Great Tartary, among the Mon- 
ghuls, TartarSj and MAndshures, adds, that the appellative Tartars “ is so much misap- 
plied, that, with some inquirers into history, a doubt has even arisen, whether there 
ever was a peculiar people of that name. Under this denomination have been implied 
all tribes beyond Persia and India, as far as the Eastern Ocean, however differing from 
each other in regard to their origin, language, manners, religion, and customs. Now,” 
he continues, “ that we are better acquainted with these nations, we know that the 
Tartars in reality compose a distinct nation, which originally belonged to the ^^at 
Turkish stock.”* * * § This opinion seems to he that at present universally received.f 
The general name of Tartar, however, is not recognized by any of the tribes on whom 
it is thus bestowed. These tribes, who have the best tight to fix their own appellation, 
know themselve^only by the particular natne of their trihe, or by the general name of 
Turk: their language they call the Turki, and if the name of Tartar is to be admitted 
as at all applicable peculiarly to any one of the three races, f it belongs to the Moghuls, i 
one of whose tribes the ancient Tatars were, Avith much greater propriety, than to either 1 
of the others. 

It is curiousi that in like manner as in Modern Europe, the name of Tatar, taken 
from a Moghul tribe, was bestowed on all Jhe inhabitants of these vast regions ; so, 
among the Arab conquerors of Asia, apd the Arab aniPersian geographers, they were 
all of them, Moghuls as well as Turfe, known as Turks, by a name taken from a dif- 
ferent race ; while the country as far as China^received the name of Turkestan.^ This j 
singularity arose from a very obvious cause, .the relative position of the Arabs and I 
Turks. The country of Turkestan enclosed Jhe Arab conquests irt Maweralnahfer on 
three sides. Being in immediate contact with "^^j^ki tribes, and unacquainted with the 
varieties of race or language among the more distant wanderera of the desert, whose 
manners, from similarity of situation, probably were, o]$kt, least to a stranger appeared 
to be, nearly t^e same, they applied the name of Turki to all the more distant nations 

• Tooke's view of the Russian Empire, vol. I. p. 3*6. t See Pinkerton’s Geography, article Tartary. 

f It may be reirfarked a^i^lar, that though no large tribe, or union of tribes, bears at the present 
day the name of Tatar, itTkfometimes to be found in the subdivisions of the tribes or Septs. Thus the 

Kachar are divided into mc Aimaks, the Shulask, the Tatar, Kuban, Tubin, Mungal, and Jastyn. 
See Dec. Russ. vol. V. p. 183. Other similar instances occur. 

§ See Abulfeda, Ulugh i^^'s Tables, the Ancient Accounto of India and China by two Arabian travel- 
lets, particularly pp. 36-43,*'&c. 
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in these quarters, though differing from each other in many important respects : It ' 
has already been remarked, that the IndiaS^ use the t^m Moghul with still greater 
l^tude. 

f But the difference between the Turks and Moghuls, if we may believe the best-in- 
formed travellers,. is more marke^ than any that language can furnish. The Mongols, 
says Gmelin, have nothing in common with the Tartars (meaning the Turks), but their 
pastoral life, and a very remote resemblance in language. The Mongols differ, on the 
contrary, from all the races purely Tartar (Turki), affB even from all the western na- 
tions, iff their customs, in their political constitution, and above all, in their features, 
as much as»in Africa the Negro dpers from the Moo^ The description of then* fea- 
tures, indeed, marks a race extremely different from JSe TurkL'' “ Les traits caracte- 
ristiques de tons les visages Kalmucs et Mongoles, sont des yeux dont le grand angle, 
place obliquement en descendant vers le nez, est pen ouvert et charqu^j'des sourcils 
noire peu gamis et formant un arc fort rabaisse ; un conformation tout^particuliere du 
nez, qui est generalement camus et ecrase vers le front : les os de la joue saillans ; la 
tete et le visage fort ronds. Ils ont ordinmrement la prunelle fort hrune, les levres 
grosses et charnues, le menton court, et les dents tres blanches, qu’ils conservent belles 
et saines jusques dans la vieillesse. Eniin leurs oreilles sont generalement toutes enor- 
mement grandes et detachees de la tete.”f Gmelin observes, that indeed « they have 
not the shadow of a tradition which could justify a suspicion that they ever composed 
one nation with the Tartars. The name of Tartar, or rather Tatar, is even a term of 
reproach among them ; they derive it in their language from tatanoi, to draw together, 
to collect: which, to them, means little better than a robber.”^ It is singular that a 
name thus rejected among the nations to whom it is applied, should have had so much 
currency. The resemblance between Tartar and the infernal Tartarus, joined with the 
dread and horror in which the Tartar invaders were held, while they scattered dismay 
over Europe, probably, as has been well conjectured,^ preserved the natnp in the west. 

(while all accounts of the Moghuls concur in giving them something hideous in their 
jappearance, the Turks, on the other han^ appear to have been rather distinguished as 
I a comely race of men. The Persians, themselvfes very handsome, considered them as 
i such. Hafez and the other Persian poets celebrate their beauty. They seein to have 
I very much of the European features, -.-but with more contracted eyes; a peculiarity 
I which they probably owe to intermarriages with the Moghuls, or perhaps to something 
I in their local situation in the deserts vghence they issued. But whatever may have been 
the difference between these two nations, certain it is that a marked distinction did 
exist between them from very^rly time^ 

The manners of these roving and p^toral tribes, as described 1^ ^ ancient Greek 
and Roman writers, agree precisely wuth those of their descendants at ^e present day; 
but they have been painted with so much liveliness and tn^th by G%bon, in a work 
which is in every one’s hands, that nothing need be added fj^hat he has sketched. 

• See Deconvertes Russes, vol. III. p._209, and Tooke’s View of the Rnsifi Empire, voL III. p. 22 s 

... + Hist, des Decouvato Russes, ut supra. 

i Ibid. p. 210. § Pinkerton. ^ 
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The first historical period, acknowledge of which is of consequence to the understand- 
ing of the following Memoirs, is that iharked by the conquests of Chen^z KJian. In i 
the earlier days of that Prince, the Kara Khitan was the most powerful Tartarian dy- i 
nasty. Within the extensive range which their empire embraced, from the Chinese 
wall to the Ala Tagh Mountains, though the population was chie%^ Turki, were inclu- 
ded several irihes of difierent races, Turks, Oighnrs, and Moghuls. Their power was 
broken in the year 1207 by the Naimans, another Turki race ; and soon after, the Mo- . 
ghul tribes, impatient of a fofteign yoke, rose nnderiChengiz Khan, shook off the autho- ^ 
rity of the Kara I^itans, and, under his conduct, rapidly subdued thein,itt'^heir turn. * 
THie name of Kara Khita indicates their connexion with Khita* or Northeih China, on 
which their chidfs acknowledged a dependence. It was, however, a dependence that 
ori^nated in a previous conquest of that very country made by their predecessors the 
Khitans? b^Leao, to whom the Chinese had paid tribute ; and the dependence, in the 
first instance, was on the Emperor rather than the empire. The title of Ung-Kban 
given to the chief prince of the Kara Khitans, and assumed by him, shows that they 
were not ashamed of their dependence on China ; the title Utig being one purely Chi- 
nese, and bestowed on Mandarins-j- of the highest class. The Turki populatio]^ at that 
time probably extended farther east than it does at the present day, and tradition in- 
forms us that the Kerghis and some other tribes, now far to the west, then occupied 
ground close to the Chinese wall. They migrated westward, flying from the vengeance 
of their, enen^s when the Moghuls proved victormus. On the other hand we have 
heard of Kaltfiuks on the borders of Poland, and ^eral Moghul tribes may now be 
found as far west as the Wolga, and pushed in between Turld tribes, who still differ 
from them in aspect, language, and religion. These last appear to have been chiefly 
the tribes that were induced to settle in the west, after the conquests of Chengiz Khan. 
They accompanied that conqueror, and remained with his sons for their protection, or 
to overawe, the conquered. One of the most remarkable of these was the grand tribe ^ 
of Moghuls, who, in the age of Baber, were settled, one branch on the territory of 
Tashkend and the plains in its vicinity, in a country by Baber called Moghulistan, and 
the other probably in the present' Soongar ia, the Jetteh of the Institutes of Taimur, or 
on the river , Rli. They seem to have been part of the royal horde of Jaghatai Khan, 
the son of Chengiz, who fixed his capital at jBishbaligh on the Illi ; and many|articu- 
lars of their manners, which continued extremely rude, are detailed in a vet^pictu- * 
resque manner by Baber in his Memoirs. .. ' 

In the division of the empire of Chengiz Khan among his sons, one of them had the ; 
provinces to the east of the Turki frontier; Jaghati^ljad the country westward as far | 
as the Sea of Aral, and perhaps nearly to the riv&r '7aik ; while a third had all the 
other regions to the west, along the Caspian, and far into modern Russia. The coun- j 
try occupied by J^hatai Khan was long afterwards held by his descendents, and the I 
inhabitants acqu^^ the name of Jaghatai or Chaghatai Turks, and the country itself 

• Thare is reason to think, that though the term Khita is now applied to I^rthera China and its Tartar 
d^^ndendes, it wauU first given to a Tartar tribe who overran that countr^- 

t See Du Halde’^lkina, vol. IV. 
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that of Jaghatai. The connexion suhsisthig between the diiferent tribes, in conse- 
€]uence of their having a point of union. by being under the same government, seenis 
to have favoured an approximation in language; and their dialect, whiclrbecame highly 
cultivated, has continued down to the present day, and is still spoken, especially in towns 
and by the stationarjiTSl’ks, over nearly the whole extent of the ancient Jaghatai ter- 
( ritories. The power of the Khans of Jaghatai was nearly * lost before the age of Tai- 
1 mur, who founded a new djTiasty, the capital of which he fixed at Samarkand. He, 
in common with Chengiz Khan,f traced up his descent td^ Tgumeneh Khan, a Moghul 
prince, so that both were of the royal race of the Moghuls ; but theTamily and de- 
pendent tribe of Taimur had been settled for nearly two centuries at Kesh, to the south 
of Samarkand, and, being in the midst of a country inhabited by Tur&, spoke the lan- 
guage, and had aJopted the manners and feelings, of those among whom th^ dwelt. 
I The families descended from Taimur, therefore, though strictly Mc^hul, jj|^ays re- 
I gard themselves as Turki. ' 

Baber had a close connexion with both races of Tartars. He traced up his descent 
on the father’s side in a direct line to the great Taimur Beg, whence he always speaks 
of himself as being a Turk; while by the mother’s side he was sprung from Chengiz 
Khan,'Vcing the grandson of Yunis Khan, a celebrated prince of the Moghuls. All 
Baber’s affections, however, were with the Turks, and he often speaks of the Moghuls 
with a mingled sentiment of hatred and contempt. 

In spite of the various changes that have occurred in the course of six hundred years, 
the limits of the Turki language are still not very different from what they were in the 
days of the imperial Chengiz. These limits have already been roughly traced. The object 
of this Introduction does not require that we should enter farther into any details con- 
cerning these countries, the cradle of the Tartarian ancestors of Baber. Out attention 
is more immediately called to that division of it generally called Great Bucharia, but 
which may with more propriety be denominated Usbek Turkistan, which not only con- 
tains his hereditary kingdom, but is the scene of his early exploits. It will, in the first 
place, however, be necessary to give some idea of the high country of Pamere and Little 
Tibet, whence the rivers flow that give their immediate form to all the surrounding 
countries. 

It has been already remarked, that the ^fimmala Mountains, those of Tibet, Kash- 
mir, Hiadukush, and Paropamisus, form 'a broad -and lofty barrier, separating the 
countries of northern from those of southern Asia. The mountains, as they advance 
west, acquire a very great height ; and measurements made at various places, towards 
Nepal and Hindukilsh, by assignmg to these ranges a height of upwards of 20,000 feet, 
would make them rank with the l^hest in the world.j; Nearly parallel to this great 

* Giblxm, vol. XII. p. t, speaks of the Khans of Jaghatai as extinct before the rlSe.bf Taimur’s fortunes. 
But they still existed thougli stripped of their power ; and accordingly, in the progress of the historian’s 
narrative, p. 28, we find that the nominal Khan of Jaghatm was the person who took Bajazet prisoner, 
t See D’Herbelot, Bibli^eque Orientale, art. Genghis and Timoiir ; and the Shujret-ul-Itrak, MS. 

J Very recent measurenNIIts give to the highest of the Himmala Mountains an altitude of 28,000 feet, 
•.vhiji would make them decidedly the loftiest in our globe. 
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chain, on the north, runs a, considerable range, which has been called the Muz-tagh, or 
Ice-Mountains. It extends on the east, at least from the northward of the Tibet range, 
near Leh or Uadak, and has a north-westerly direction, skirting Eastern or Chinese 
Turkistan on the south, till it meets the Belur,* or Belut-tagh Mountains, in th^latitude 
of about 40° 45', and longitude 71°; whence it seems to proceed On westward, as far as 
Khojend and Uratippa, under the name of the A^fera Mountains, and then divides into 
three or four principal bran^ches, as will afterwards be mentioned. Connecting these 
two ^eat ranges of Kashmir or Hindukush, and of Muz-tagh, a third ran^e proceeds 
northward from that part of the Hindukush which lies near Kafferist^n, in longitude 
72°, and meets Muz-tagh, as already mentioned. This range is called by geogra- 
phers the Belur, or Belut-tagh. It seems to revive again to the north of the Muz- 
tagh, nwning, under the name of the Ala,f or Alak-tagh, and according to others of 
the Min'^'Bulak, or Arjun Hills, first to the north as far as north latitude 42°, and 
next to the westward towards Tashkend, when it terminates in the desert of Aral,' 
about the 65th or 66th degree of east longitude. 

The extensive country which lies between the three grand ranges of mountains, the 
Kashmirian, Muz-tagh, and Belut-tagh, does not properly belong to Turkistan, though 
some parts of it at the present day are traversed by Turki tribes. It seems rather, with 
the country immediately east of the Ala, or Alak-tagh, to have belonged to one of the 
mountain races which inhabit the grand range of Hindukush, in an independent state 
to this day. .^aber mentions a curious fact, which seems to throw some light on the 
ancient history and geography of that country. He tells us, that the hill-country along 
the upper course of the Sind (or Indus), was formerly inhabited by a race of men called 
Kas; and he conjectures, that, from a corruption of the name, the country of Kashmir 
was so called, as being the coiotiry of tlie Kcisf. The conjecture is certainly happy, and 
the fact on which it is founded important ; for it leads us farther, and permits us to 
believe, that the Kasia Regio and the Kasii Montes of Ptolemy, beyond Mount Imaus, 
were inhabited by this same race of Kas, whose dominion, at some period, probably 
extended from Kashghar to Kashmir, in both of which countries they have left their 
name. H The country at this day called Kashkar, and included within the triangular 
range just described, probably derived its |^pellation from the same origin, being only 

• « • 

• This name, in our older works on geography, is written Belur. It is now generally called Beliit, or 
the Dark or Cloudy Mountain. Yet Marco Polo, after travelling twelve days over the elevated plain of 
Pamer, travels for forty more over the country called Beloro. Ramusio, vol. II. p. It. Add to this, that 
Nasirudin of Tus, in his geographical tables, places Belur fouBfd^ees east of Badakhshan. Hudson! 
Geograph. Min. Graec. vol. III. p. 110. There seems, theref^,' tobe some uncertainty as to the tract 
of country to which the name was at first applied. The naraeT at least, of Belor, is also given to this 
country by Rabbi Abraham Pizol. Kircher’s China Illnstrata, p. 48. See also Bergeron, in cap. 27 
of Marc. Paul. p. 31.^ , 

t That is, the Chei^Sfed Mountain. It is said to be " bare of forests, and all over as if studded with 
rocks.” Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire, vol. I. p. 121. 

J Mir il still united with the names of several districts, as Jeielmir, Ajmir, &c. 

II The only edition of Ptolemy which I have had an opportunity of consAing, is the Latin transla- 
tion, Venice, 1564. fiee p. 234. The Chatffi-ScytbK may be either those of Khita or of Khoten. 
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a corruption of Kashghar ; within the territory of which it was long included, the name 
having survived the dominion. * 

The mountains by which this country is buttressed on every side are very lofty, and 
bear si:\pw on their submits the greater part of the year. It has been conjectured, that 
if we except some parts- of the Greater Tibet, it is the highest table-land in Asia. In 
confirmation of which, it has been o|tBerved, that from this high land, which, for want 
of a general denomination, may be called Upper Kashgha^, the rivers take their course 
in opposite directions, and to different seas : the Sind or Indus, and the Kashkar or 
- Cheghanserai river, flow through the mountains to the south, and after uniting near 
Attok, proceed to the Indian Ocean ; while the Amu, which original^ from the snows 
and springs of Pushtekhar, in the same high table-land, pours down the western moun- 
tains of Belut-tagb, and after keeping for some time along the Hindukush range, pur- 
sues its course towards the Sea of Aral.f No river is known to cross the 'Muz-tagh ; 
but the rivers which originate on its northern face, proceed down to the desert and the 
lake of Lop-nor. Of these which flow north, some originate not very far from the 
Indus, which flows from the eastward by Ladak, between the two ranges, in the earlier 
part ofiits course. 

This elevated country of Upper Kashghar, though plain when compared with the 
huge and broken hills which raise and inclose it on all sides, is, however, crossed in 
various directions by numerous hills and valleys. As the slope of the country is from 
the north and east, the Muz-tagh, though certainly of less height than theother ranges, 
probably rises from a more elevated base. Of this liigh and thinly-peopled country, 
the so^th-west part is called Cbitral, the north-tvest portion Pamir, or the Plain, 
whence' the whole country is often denominated. The country of the Dards lies in the 
south-east, and the rest of it is occupied by Little Tibet, which on the east stretches 
away into Great Tibet.j: 

The country of Usbek Turkistan may be considered as a large basin, hollowed out 
by the waters descending from the Paropamisah and Hindukush hills on the south 
and those of Belut-tagh and Ala-tagh on the east and north, but formed into two di- 
visions by the Asfera Mountains ; on the south of which lies the vale of the Amu or 
Oxus, and on the north the vale of the Sirr or Jaxartes. Both of these gresft rivers, 
after receiving all the tributary streams that pour into them from the valleys and smaller 
branches of hills which they meet with in their course, force their way with difficulty 
through extensive sandy plains to the Sea of Aral. Usbek Turkistsiii on the south, af- 
ter the termination of the Paropamisan liiUs, may be considered as divided from Per-^^ 
sian Khorasan by a line beginnilig north of Herat, in latitude 35®, and running north- 
west along the south verge of the Desert, so as to terminate on the Caspian, about 

• Since writing the above, a friend pointed out to me Major Wilford’s Discjwrse on Caucasus in the' 
sixth Ttdume of the Asiatic Researches, in the beginning of which a similar ti^ of reasoning is pursued. 

I certainly am not prepared to follow Major Wilford in all his subsew^t conclusions, but he had good 
TOMtr^***^*^**'*’^**^^ existence of the £a», ot Ktmsay, inlfeora, and the neighbouring hiU- 

f Lieut. Macartney’s MSS., and a Memoir of Capt. Irvine. 

X Lieut. Macartney and Capt. Irvine's AISS. 
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latitude 39°. The Caspian l^rms its western boundary ; and a line, from the Caspian 
to the Sea of Aral, and thence agam to the Aia-tagh, or Ming Bulak Mountains, 
which run north of the Sirr, or Jaxartes, as far as Tashkend, completes its northern 
frontier. 

That part of Usbek Turkistin which lies south of the Asfera Mountains, may be 
divided intd the countries south of the Amu, or*(^us, and those to the north of that 
river. 

The divisions to the south of the Amn, including also those that extend to both its 
bahks, or which are contained between its branches, are four: 1. Badakhshan; 2. 
Balkh ; 3 Khwa|jifm ; and, 4. The Deserts of the Turkomans. 

The divisions to the north of the Amu are five : 1. Khutlan ; 2. Karatigln ; . 3. His- 
sax, or Cbpghanian ; 4. Kesh, or Sheher Sebz, including Karshi and^hozar ; and, 5. 
The Vale of Soghd, in which are the celebrated cities of Samarkand and Bokhara. 

The countries lying 'along the Vale of the Sirr, or Jaxartes, may be considered as 
being six in number: 1. Fer^iana, now called Kokan and Nemengan; 2. Tashkend; 
3. Uratippa, or Ushrushna; 4. Ghaz, or the Aral Desert; to which may perhaps be 
added, 5. Ilak, extending between Uratippa and Tashkend ; and, lastly, The district of 
TurkistsLn Proper. 


I. DIVISIONS SOU^H OF THE AMU. 

It may be convenient, in reviewing the different divisions of Usbek Tiirkistan, to 
follow the course of the two great rivers, as they proceed from the hills to the %ca of 
Aral. 

It will not be necessary to say much of the southern divisions, as they are, in gene- 
ral, sufficiently well known. 

_ 1. Badakhshan. 

Badakhshan is the first district to the south of the Amu. In the age of 'Baber, it 
was considered as being bounded on the south by Kafleristan, on the east bjf Dpper 
Kashghar, on the north by Khutlan, and oh the west by Kundez and Anderfib. It is 
chiefly mountainous, and appears to be formed by the course of two considerable rivers, 
'that unite to form the Amu. That river of the two which has the longest course ahd 
the greatest body of water, is the Penj, called also fjfeilammu,* which appears to be^ 
the Harat of the Arabian geographers. It has lately been ascertained to rise in the 
high grounds east of the Belut-tagh range, issuing from under the snow of the lofty 
mountmns of Pushte^ar, and working its way by the lower grounds of Shugbnan and 
Derwaz.f The second riv^ which is called the Kokcha, or Badakhshan river, is 
inferior in magnitude and Wi^h of course to the first, riring to the south of it, in that 
high mountainou§|^dge of Belut-tagh, which separates Badakhdian from Chitral, and 


• Hence probably the name of Amu. 


t Mr Elpbinstone’s MSS. 
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the course of the Kashkar or Cheghanserai river; and on the north, divided from the 
coiu’se of the Penj, by a chain of lofty hills wlSi^h intervene, and form the ridge of the 
opposite valleys. Badakhshan Proper lies along the Kokcha river, though the domi- 
nion of the King of Bhdakh^han generally embraced all the coAitry south of the Penj. 
The com^l^y north of th% I^enj * belonged to Khutlan. The mountainous tracts 
near its source still called Wakhanj’tnd by Marco Polo, Vocban, are probably part of 
the Wakhsh f of the Oriental geographers. Besides tl^g two great valleys which run 
along the river, through all the 6kj«nt of the^ountry, there are numerous others which 
wind among the hills, particularly’on the south, towards Kafferistan, and which t^is- 
mit several streams of considerable size to the larger rivers. The^Penj and K<«cha 
unite just below the Badikhshan territory. 

The soil in tjpe valleys is fertile, and the country has always been famous for pro- 
ducing preciodi* i^nes, especially rubies and turquoises. It was visited fn the 13th 
century by Marco Polo, whose account of this and thq.neighboqring provinces is far 
more correct than has been generally supposed. It iSlonged to Baber in the latter 
period of his life, but was not the scene of any of his more eminent exploits. He men- 
tions, jthat its native king claimed descent from Sekander, or Alexander the Great ; 
a claim which is continued down to the present day. The family may, perhaps, be 
descended from the Grecian dynasty of Bactriana, which subsisted so long unconnected 
n-ith the empire of Alexander’s successors. 

V 

2 . BALKH. 


The country between Badakhshan and the desert of Khwarizm, on the east and 
west, and the Hindukush hills «nd the Amu, on the south and north, which, follow- 
ing Mr Elphinstone, I include under the general name of Balkh,j: comprehends a 
variety of districts that, at the present day, are under several different gov^ernments. 
They are chiefly valleys formed by rivers that descend from the Hindukush hills, and 
which, after forming glens and dales, frequently ojf considerable extent and .fertility, 
discharge thedlselves into the Amu. The principal districts mentioned by ^ber, are 
Anderab, Talikan, Kfindez, and Khhlm, to Jhe east; Balkh, in tlte centre, % a plain 
belov^the Dera Gez, or Valley of Gez, sfod Shiberghhn, Andekhhd, and Meimana, to 
the vvest. The eastern districts are genefSlly level and fertile towards the mouth of 
their diflTerent rivers ; but the valleys become narrower, and contract into glens as they 
afe followed towards the sources of their parent ptreams on the Hindukush. Tli# 
country round Balkh is level and rather sandy. The Dehas, or Balkh^b, as it ap- 


I AbulMa, Ap. Geograph. Min. Gra;c. vol. III. 

J This IS the ancient Bactria, a term probably talten from its«H Persian name of Bakhterzemin or 
Eastern TO^try, which is given it as late as the Institutes of Taimur. HWian is sometimes made to 
me ude this as weB as the whole country below the hills, as high up r&dakhshan on the one side 
and round their ndges to Kandahar on the other. See Ebn Haukal, Baber’s Memoirs, &c. 'Phe name 

Zemirarbran Si 1 ‘he country east of Persia, or that west of Bakhter 

Zemm , as, by an odd siiigutoty, Khaircr, in the ancient Persian, is used to sighVy either east or west. 
The first certainly seems to be the more probable. t j east or west. 
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proaches that city, after leaving the De»a Gez, diminishes in size till it nearly disap- 
pears in the barren plain ; and the western districts are ill watered, and indicate, by 
their sandy soil, the ap^oach to the desert. 

■ • 

3 . KHWARIZM.^ 

it 

Baber never visited this country, whic^ies near mouth of the Amu or Oxus ; 
and being surrounded on all sides by desert, may beiconsidered as an island formed in 
the -naiste by the Amu ; My innumerable branches and cuts from which, the whole coun- 
try is enriched. Its* geography is very defective and erroneous, though considerable ma- 
terials exist for correcting it. The Amu, soon after it passes the cultivated country 
of Urgenj, meets the sandy desert, in which it is nearly swallowed up^sythat the river 
is of no great volume when it reaches the sea of ArM. 

I 

4 . DESERT OF THE TURKOMANS.f 

This desert, which extends from Khwarizm and the borders of Balkh to the Caspian, 
and from the limits of the Persian Khorasan to the sea of Aral, and the country of the 
Kerghis, is inhabited by wandering Turkomans, some of whom own submission to the 
Chiefs of Kh\^arizm, or Urgenj, and others t^he Persians ; while a considerable por- 
tion of them yield scarcely even a nominal submission to either. 


II. DIVISIONS NORTH OF TUB AMtJ. 

It has already been ^^marked, that these dmsions are bounded on ?he east by the 
Belut-tagh mountains, which extend northward from the Hindukush to the Asfera 
mountains, are very lofty and precipitous, and bear snow on their summits the greater 
part of t^ year, some of them without intermission. They are probaWy very bro- 
ken and abrupt, as nj p^s is known to cross them, except from Badakhshan. And 
it is remarkable, that, in consequence of^he height and abruptness of the ns^n- ■ 

* The Chorasmin of the Persarum Syntaxis, (see Geograph. Gr. Minor, vol. III. p. 5,) is, I presume, 
the twQ BChwarizms ; and indeed it includes places both in Khwarizm and Balkh. The Greek transla-' 
tii^to express our B, always uses Mw- as in^khara, Balkh, Tibet (TEMHIT), &c. The Latin translator 
does not seem to have understood some of the names ; thus, MATBA NA, Mayruna, is M^weralnaher ; ' 
ZAOTL, Saul, is Zabid, or Zablestan ; KOISTAN, Koistan, is Kohistan ; jcftfutrctt, Cliamatan, forte 
Chamultan, is HamadSu f Siraain is Shiraz ; Siitarin, Shuster ; Artuel, ArdebU ; Gian is Chach, &c. &c. 

t The term Turkoman, James de Vitri deriv^ fron^urci et Comani, by an etymolc^, says Gibbon, 
which few critics will adopts ITet, as -v^^llnd the Turkomans pushing in on both sides of the Caspian, 
by Azerbaejan and the desertl^ Khwarizm, in both instances advancing out of the country called Coma- 
nia, by the earliest travellers, from the wandering tribe of Komans, who inhabited it, there seems to 
be no good reason why -they might not have received their name from being designated as Tiirk-Koman, 
or Koman-Ttirks, to distjiiguisb them from the numerous tribes of the- same race. See the travels of 
Carpini and Rubriquis in Bakluyt and Bergeron. The Cuban derives its name from this tribe of Coma~ 
»i or Cobani. 
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taij^ which inclose the country that has been Renominated Ushek Turkistan on the 
east, there appear in all ages to have been only two passes across them for caravans ’ 
and armies, both of ]jhich are gained by following the course^f the two great rivers 
the Amujpnd the Sirr, to ^Edch the country appears to owe many of its most obvious 
features. The one of these grandnesses leads through Badakhshan, and is the route 
taken by the caravan oC Kabul, and frequently by that of Samarkand and Bokhara, 
on its road to Khoten ami K|tf^Aar. Thia^as the rdfc followed by Marco Polo, in 
the thirteenth century, and mo^recently by De Goes,* the last European who is 
known to have crossed these mountains. The second pasa|> which ascends by. the 
sources of the Sirr, lies i^ the hills that separate Ferghana from Kdsbghar, to the east- 
ward of ^h. ^ is is the road by which the ambassadors of Sharokh returned from 
China. SorndWh^oads of Taimur’s generals, by this pass, are recorded ; aod the cara- 
van of Kashghar seems to have taken this road in going between that city and iSamar- 
kand in the time of Baber’s father, as it does at the pafcsent day. The route pursued 
by the caravan of Tashkend, in its way to Kashghar and China, is not quite dpar ; 
but, in some instances, it seems to have gone up the right bank of the Sirr ; and after 
passing the Julgeh Ahengeran, or Blacksmiths’ Dale, to have crossed the range of 
hills that encloses Ferghana on the west, near Ahsi ; to have procq^ded on thence to 
Uzkend, and from that place, by the same pass, as the caravan of Samarkand. There * 
is, however, reason to imagine, that the^ravan of Tashkend frequentlv kept a more 
northerly course, skirting the Ala-tagh lills that enclose Ferghana on the north and 
east ; and that after rounding them, and passing near Almaligh, it proceeded straight 
to Klshghar. These are the only routes by which Eastern Turkistanf appears to 
have been reached from the \^st ; and an attention to this fact will explain several 
difficulties in the earlier histomns and travellers. If the supposed route to the north 
of the Ala-tagh liills was really one of those followed by the cl%avan of Tashkend, it 
will perhaps explain a difficulty stated by Major Rennell, in his Memoir of a Map of 
Hindoston. Mter mentioning that Kashghar wa*25 days’ journey from Samarkand, 
he observes, ^fcat one account differs so much from the rest, that he vpill dr^no con- 
clusion from it. It is one that makes 27 journeys from Tashkend to Kastii^, « al- 
thoi^ Tashkend is supposed to be five jjuVneys nearer to it thaf SamaAandk.” If 
the Tashkend route led round the hills ’ll ithe north of Ferghana, whence the traveller 
had to return southward towards Kashghar, the itinerary in question will not be so 
inconsistent with the others as it might at lirst seem to be. 

* # 


1. KHUTLAN. 




The two districts of Khntlan and Kfratipbn, whichjy-etch along the Belut-tagh moun-. 
tmns, are more inaccessible and less known than mo^’ the orfiere. The name of Khutl, 


quarto** Kircher s Chiia Illustrata, p. 62, folio ; and Astley’s Collection of Voyages, vd. IV. p. 6*3, 
t The country very absurdly called Little Bucharia. 
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or Kfiutlan, does not appear to be known at the present day ; but it was applied in the 
time of Baber, and as far back as thesege of Ebn Haukal,* to the country lying be- 
tween the upper branch of the Amu, called Harat, or Penj, which divided it from 
Badakhsh^n on the so«th; the Wakhshab or Surkhrud, whi^ separated it from 
Cheghanian or Hissar on the west ; the hill country of Xs^jratigln oi^ the uf^b ; and 
the Belut-tagh on the east. Khutlan is broken inr^ quarters by hills. Its few valleys 
are said to be narrow, and o'^hung with lofty mountains, ^he glens of Shughnan 
and Derwaz, which lie near the source of ||||e Penj, ai^|||^e.^he country of Wakhsh, 
which is always joined with Khutlan by the earliaf geographers, probably extended 
between Khutl&n and ^ratigin, or may have included Karatigin itself. Its name is 
still to be found not only in the uncertain district of Wakbiljn, but in the country of 
Wakhan, the Vochan of Marco Polo, which lies above Badakhshan, near thd* source of 
the Penj, close upon Pushtekhar. The name Wakhshab, anciently |[i 1 ltn to the river 
which divided Cheghanian from Khutlan, is said, by Ebn Haukal, to be derived from 
that of the country of Wakhsh, Hvhere it originates. It ran by Weishgird, the ancient 
capital of the country, and joined the Amu above Kobadian. On this river was the 
Pul-e-Sengin, or Stone-bridge, so often mentioned in the history of Taimur Beg. 
While some circumstances seem to point out the river which join^the Amu above 
' Kobadian, opposite to Kundez, others certainly accord much better with the Surkh-ab, 
or the river of Karatigin, which has a course of upwards of 160 miles before it falls 
into the Am^i The Wakhi language still |||pains in many districts in the hills of 
Badakhsh&n and Khutlan ; and it is not improbable, that the Wakhi or Wakhshi race 
were the most ancient inhabitants of this hilly region. Many of the rivers that flow 
into the Amu in the earlier part of its course, descend from the hill-country of Hhut- 
lan. It is said to have been the seat of a splendid dyni^ty, before the Musuliuan con- 

* See Ouseley’s translatjfti of Ebn Haukal’s geography, pp. 232 and 239. — The ^graphical position 
of certain places seems to require a departure from the reading in the text of that work. In the descrip- 
tion of the boundaries of Maweralnaher, we may perhaps read p. 232, “ On the north, Maweralnaher is 
bounded bj|Turke3tan, which, enclosing Ferghana, extends round Khotl, on the river Heriat, (Penj or 
Harat.) T^he south, Mawertdnahei begins from Badakhshan, and extends along the rfflr Jihoou down 
to the sea.<ltllharezm.”yAgain, p. 238, “ Advancing in one direction from the Jihoon, we have the ter- 
ritory of So^d, Samarlumd, Siroushteh, Chaj, and Fe^hana ; and, in another direction, from the bor- 
ders of Samarkand, that of Kesh, Cheghanian and Uptlan ; whence*we have the river Jihae)t).from 
Turned, and Cobadian, down as far as Kharezra. Fai^, Sinta, Toijaz, and Ailak, are reckoned\o be- 
long to Chaj,” &c. This ^ true of them, though not of the preceding districts specified in the text. In 

t 240, “ The desert extends all round Kharezm. On one side it is hounded by Ghazneh, that is, the 
estem side ; the eastern and southern site are bounded by Khorasan and Maweralnaher. Below Kha- 
rezm, there is no town on the Jihoon untilyou come to the lake." In p. 241, Ghizui is probably Ghaz 
or G^nah ; and for^b, the wnserequires Kat of Kath, the ancient capital. Debzek and Deirek, pp. 
262 and 263, should b^^izak, ihe modem Jiuekh. " The mountains of Ashehreh” should probably be 
. “ thfe mountains of Aspereb." Rud-i-Haas, p. ifel, i|^t b^ud-i-Dehas. The running title (or Surkhi) 

' is sometimes included in flie-text, of^H^ch instances occW in p. 2TS, p. 279, &c. Having no copy of 
the original, these changes are merely conjectural ; but they seem to be necessary for the sense, and the 
alteration of a single lettef, or of the points, is sufficient to produce most of them. These observations are 
made solely to justify the sense in which I have read Ebn Haukal. They cannot affect the acknowleged 
merit of the learned translator, who followed his text. 

In r^ard to the era of the work, as it stands, is not the mention of the palace of Kkarezm-Shah (p. 
941) rather suspicious ? Perhaps, however, the palace was only of a fcinj of Kharezm. 
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quest ; and Abulfeda* mentions the magnificent palaces of its kingS^ In Baber’s time 
it was generally subject to Hiss^. 


» , 2. Kakatigin. 

This country, which is seldomsmentioned in history, f lies along the southern range 
of the Asfera mountaiq|, and appeal's to extend, on thj^east, as fhr as those of Belut- 
.tagh ; on the south, it has part ^ Khutlanand Wakhika, and the country of Hissar ; 
on the west, it extends to the hfll-districts of Uratippa and_Yar-Ailak. It is alt(^- 
‘ ther mountainous. The height of the Asfera and Mut-ta^ mountains, the former 
covered ^th perpetual ^ow, prevents it from having much communication with the 
countries to t^e north and east. 

# 


3. Hissab. 


Before proceeding to make any remarks on this district, it is necessary to point out, 
in a few words, the course taken by the branches of the Asfera mountains, when they 
diverge, somev#iat to the east of the longitude of Khojend, as has been already men- 
tioned. All along the south of Ferghana, their summits are everywhere covered with 
perpetual snow. As they approach Uratippa, they appear suddenly to lose their height, 
and to divide into three or perhaps foip- branch^. One of these, rujining south by 
Derbend or Kohlugha (the Iron Gate), under the name of Kara-tagh, or the Black moun- 
tmns, divides the country of Hissar from that of K^h. The northern part of this 
range, as described by Baber, is lofty and precipitous in the extreme ; but it evidently 
declines in height as it approaches the desert along the Amu, where it probably alto- 
gether disappeafs. The second branch, running south-west from Karatigin, extends 
to the south of Samarkand and Bokhara, though much inferiorin height to the former, 
and seems, like it, to die away in the desert towards the Amu. This may be called 
the Khsh Md the country between it and^the Kara-tagh, forms thq. territories 

of Kfeh and Karshi. The hill between Samarkand and Kesh is, by Sherife|din, called 
the hill of K&h. Ebn Haukal tells %8,1; that the mountain of Zirkah, aj^ wdls the 
samfrange, runs from BoHiira, between Samarkand and K&h, joins the border of Fer- 
gh&na, andgoes on toward the border of €hin. The Arabian geographer, therefore evi- 
dently considered the range south of Samarkand, as connecte*with the Asfera! and 
probably with the Muz-tagh ranges. The third r^e, caUed the Ak-tagh, or Ak-kaya, 
the white mountains, and by the Arabian ffeogra^ers,§ Botom, or Al-Botom, extend- 
ing to the westward, runs to the north of Samarkand and BokhAa^nd declines down 
to the desert. Where i|. leaves the .^era^momitains, it forms with the Kara-tagh and 
Kesh hills, the country of Yar-aiia#| and, lower do^^, one boundary of the celebrated ' 
vaUey of Sc^hd. This branch is lofty, and bears snow in its hollows all the year. The 


* G^. p. 77.— Ebn Haukal, p. 239. 
t It is called Cair Tekin in Petis de la 
t Ouseley’s Ebn Haukal, p. 250. 


Croix’s Hist, de Timnr Bee, rol. I. pp. 774 and 184. 

§ Abulfeda, p. 33, and Ebn Haukal. 
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fourth branch is that which appears to run, but very ruggedly and uncertainly, to the 
•north-west, through the country of UrJlippa. It slopes down towards the sea of Aral, 
and a portion either of this, or of the last branch, crosses the Amu below the cultiva- 
ted country of Khwarizm, before that river works its way into tWI sea of Aral. This 
may be called the Uratippa branch, as that country-lies chiefly among its oflsets, and 
towards the Ak-tagh hills. The Uratippa hills apj^oach very closely to the Sirr, or 
Jaxartes. ib * • 

The country of Hi88d.r, which was ofteft traverse4"I^^aber, and which, for some 
year%in the middle peri|^/>f his life, formed his hea^-quarters, is by the Arabian geo- 
graphers denominated' Saghanian, while the Persians called it Cheghanidn and Jegba- * 
nian, from the city of that name which lies on the Cheghan-rud, more frequ^^ly, how- 
ever, called the river of Cheghanian. This country received, in later tj^es, the name 
of Hissar (or the Castle), from the fort of Hissar-Shadman, which yas long the scat 
of government of all the neighbouring regions. At the present day, this country is 
known by the name of Deh-nou (or New-Town), from a town of that name, where the 
Chief resides ; and in general, it may be remarked, that all over the East, where the 
governments are fluctuating, there is a disposition to designate the government rather 
by the name of the city where "the King or Governor resides, than by a general name 
t^en from the wliole country which he governs. And, in like manner, as to rivers, 
and ranges of mountains, it is sel^m, except in books, that they have any general 
name; the fovfter are usually described bylbe-^ame of the nearest large town, the 
latter by that of some remarkable summit, and consequently change their denomina- 
tion many times in their course. Frequent instances of this kind ivill be found in the 
Memoirs of Baber. 

Hissar, on the south, was bounded by the river Amu.or Oxus, on the east by the hill 
country of Wakhsh a^ Khutlan, from which it was divided by the Surkhrud or Ka- 
ratigln river, formerly called the Wakbshab ; on the north by Karatigln, and on the 
west by the Kiara-tagh mountains. It is hilly, but not mountainous, in its chief extent. 
The soil in general sandy, and inclining to degenerate into desert ; but, being on the 
whole w^ watered, is capable of high cultiv^ion. The river Welsh or Wakhshab, 
which proceeds froril the north-west, joins the Oxus considerably to the east of KobA- 
dian. The river of Cheghanian, and that of Hissar or Kafemih&n, are the other qdeams 
of chief note in this district. In the days of Baber, the most important places in this 1 / 
division were Hissaxt Cheghanian, ^bSdiftn and Termiz. The city of Termiz or Ter- (j 
ined has always been famous, as ^^ering tfte best passage over the Amu ; but some-' 
what higher up is the passage of Ud^ lj(fng between Chegh&ni&Sn and Khulm, which 
is several times "^intioned, both m^Baber'a Memoirs and in the History of Taimur. 
The country towards Weishgird, whefc thj natives were protected by the sudden rise 
of the hills, was-the scene of mafly bloody battii^ between the ancient inhabitants and 
the Arabs, daring their conquest of M&weralnaher. The inhabitants of the hill coun- 
tries were never folly subdued. Baber gives a very particular account of his passage 
up one of the long valleys of this-country, called the valley of Kamrud, which he 
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ascended in his flight from Hissar to Yar-ailak, after his defeat near Samarkand. The 
valleywf Kamrud leads up to the summit of tte Kara-tagh range. 

4. Kesh. ' 

^his division has already been described as bounded on the east by th^ Kara-tagh 
mountains dividing it from Hissar;*on the south by tBe Amu or Oxus; and on the 
north and west by the Kesh hills, which divide it from Yar-ailak and the valley oi 

^ Soghd. " * 

The chief cities now, and they are the same that existed in the time of Baber, are 
Kesh, ald|(called Sheher-Sehz (or the Green City), and to the south Karshi, also call- 
ed Nakhsheh, ^d by the Arabs Nesef. Khozar also has always been a place of conse- 
quence, and lies south-east of Karshi, in a desert tract. The country round Kesh is 
uncommonly fertile, full of streams, and rather marshy, but d^enerates as it ap- 
proaches the Amu, and becomes a perfect desert, insomuch that the rivers of this dis- 
trict disappear before reaching that g^eat river. The famoni Pass of Kohlugha (the 
Iron Gate), or Derbend, lies in the hUk between Kesh and Hissar. Fadlallah* pre- 
tends that it was cut in the rock, which only proves. tftt it was narrow and difficult, 
and perhaps improved by art. Near Kesh, the natj'gj^^iro of the great, Taimur, is the 
plain of Akiar, where, close by the riyer <KoBhkqi,v^^ held the Kurultais or annual, 
reviews of his armies, andwhat hav|^een called the diets of his statel. It was cele- 
brated for its beautiful verdure, and the rich profusion of its flowers. ' 

5. ^MARRAM D AND BOKHARA. 

The country which composes the territory of these famous aities, has always been 
deemed one of the most fertile and beautiful in the world. It lies between the Kesh 
hills on the south, the Desert of Khwarizm on the west, and the Uratippa, and Ak-tagh 
mountains dividing it from Uratippa, on the north. On the east, it has the hill country 
of Karatigin and the Kara-tagh moui^ns. It is traversed, in nearly its wjj^le extent, 
by tlj^ Kohik or Zirefshanf river, which, coming from the north-east angle of fhe hills 
that *TOe out of Karatigin, flows down, by Yar-ailak to Samarkand and the vale of 
Soghd, passing to the north and west of iSokhara, considerably below which the stn^ill 
j»art of it that is not swallowed up in the^Hp^^ vgps into the Amn^ The country near 
the sources of the is kiHy and bail^,.^d ig^the .time ofBal^r was full of pettjP 

forts, especially along the skirts of the hiflfcv This is the district so often mentioned 
under the name of Yar-ailak or Bar-ai^||kt'* It seems to comprise flid countries at the 
present day called Karatippa and Urg^ Uratippa extends over the opposite side of 
the hills, to the north-west, except onI/i|i.11igtrict called the Ail&ks of Uratippa, which 
is higher up^on the same side of the hills, and not far distant from Yar-ailfi,k. The 

• Hist, of Gheai^^n, p. 25T ; and Hist, de TiniDr Bee, voL, I. p. S3, 62 , &c. 
t i. e. Gold-shedding. 
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vale of Soghd, which commences lower down* than the Ailaks, is an extensive plain* 
a great part of which is admirably watered and cultivated, by means of cuts ^om the 
river. Baber has given so correct and detmled an account of this whole country in Ins 
Memoirs, that little need be added regarding it. This tract of plain is the Sogdiana of 
the ancients, so called from the river Soghd, the ^ient name of the Kohik. Samar- 
kand was a city of note, at least as far back as time of Alexander the Great, when 
it was known under the name of Marakanda, a na^ which may lead us to suspect 
that even then the country had been overrun by Tnrkif tribes. The country beyond » 
the Amu, called by the Arabs Maweralnaher, (f. e. beyond the river,) was conquered 
by them as early as the years 87, 88, and 89 of the Hejira; and their geo^phers pre- 
sent us with the most dazzling picture of its prosperity at an early periodSf^bn Hau- 
kal, who is supposed to have lived in the tenth century, speaks of the^province as one 
of the most flourishing and productive in the world.^; The hospitality of the inhabi- 
tants he describes, from his personal observation, as corresponding to the abundance 
that prevailed. The fortunate situation of the country, and the protection which it • 
enjoyed under the Arabian Khalifs, produced their ordinary effects, and the arts of ci- 
vilization, the chdlities of soc^ life, and the study of literature, all made a distinguish- 
ed progress. We are told th^the inhabitants were fond of applying their wealth to 
the erection of caravanser® to the building of bridges and similar works, and 

‘ that there wa^po town or^tage for Mawef^j^er without a convenient inn or stage- 
house § for the purpose of accommodating tra’miers with every necessary. One of the 
Governors of Maweralnaher, which included all the Arabian conquests north of the 
Amu, boasted, probably with considerable exagger^on, that he could send to war 
three hundred thousand horse, and the same number pf foot, whose absence would not 
be felt in the country. The Vale of Soghd was reckoned one of the three paradises of 
the world, the Rud-Abileh and the Ghuteh of Damascus || being the other two ; over 
both of which, however, Ebn Haukal assigns it tfle decided preference, both as to 
beauty and salubrity. The glowing description which he gives of it in the tenth century 
is confirmed by Abulfeda in the beginning of the fourteenth ; and early in the sixteenth, 
Baber iirfsrms us, that there was no more deU||htful country in the world. The beauty 
and wealth of these cities had rendered the names of Samarkand and Bokhai^aroTer- 
bial among the poets of Persia. Several sterns from the hills, on both sides^mn the . 
Kohik in its course. As you recede fr<Ma» the Soghd river or approach the Amu, the 
^ soil becomes sandy and desert. ^ 

The chief cities in the da^ of^kabe]^j|p at the present tim^j^ere Samarkand and 
Bokh&ra. The^fqpner lies on the sou^^^the Kohik on a rising ground, and has al- 
ways been very extensive, the forfrficationn||ring varied, by different accounts, from 
right to five i^es in circnmfer^ce ;*|[ b^jH^eat part of this was occupied by 

* Abulfeda tells ua that it commences twenty faraangs (about eighty miles) bigher'up than Samar- 
kand, p. 33. ^ , + Kend is the Turki for a town, as in Tashkend/Uzkend, &c. &e. 

I Geography of Ebn Haukal, p. 233. § Ibid. p. 235. 

|| Abulfeda ap. G^. Graec. Min. vol. III. p. 32, in Chorasmis Descript, adds the Shaab-Bbowan in 
Persia. The name ^be second of these paradises is sometimes erroneously read Rud Aileh. 

% Ebn Haukal, p. 253. . * 

t 
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gajrdens. When D* Herbelot and Petis de la Croix* give the city a compass of twelve 
farsangs, or forty-eight miles, they have not observed that the whole garden-grounds 
around it must have been included in the range. A wall one hundred and twenty far- 
sangs in length, said to have^ ^en built by Kishtasp, King of Persia, to check the in- 
cuMons of the Turks, and t<? protect the province of Samarkand, is probably fabulous, 
no notice being taken of any remains ^ it in latter times.^ Yet a<»milar one certainly 
existed, lower down the river, for the defence of the highly-cultivated districts of Bo- 
‘ khark. 

* <■ A town of considerable note in the northern part of the country is Jizzikh or Jizik, 
better known in history by the name of Dizak. It lies towards the Ak-tagh moun- 
tains, on tTO road to the Pass of Ak-Kutel. To the south of Jizzikh, on the road to 
Samarkand, is Shiraz, which has long been in ruins. i 

Down the river, below Samarkand, was the town of Sir-e-pul (or Bridgend), so fre- 
quently mentioned by Baber. It is probably the place noticed by Abulfiedaf under the 
name of Kashufaghn, and by the Arabs called Ras-al-kantera, a translation of its Per- 
sian name. ^ 

The town and castle of Dabusi or Dabusla, often n^tioned in the history of Bo- 
khara, lies between that city and Samarkand. 

The city of Bokhara, which is now the capital qf.t^ country, as it frequently was 
in former times, has given its name in Europe to ^ countries of Gre^ and Little Bu-* 
charia. These names, however, are unknown in Asia, the name of Bokhara being con- 
fined to the city of that name and the coqjptry subject to it. It lies far down in the 
Valley of S<^bd, in the middle o&a rich country intersected by numerous water-courses. 

It is said, at the present day, to contain a hundred thousand inhabitants, and it is, per- 
haps, the most eminent seat of Musulman learning now existing. Thompson, who vi- 
sited it in 1740, gives an amusing^account of the city and its trade-t R was visited by 
Jenkinson in the reign of Queen^zabeth,§ and in 1812 by Izzet Ulla, wliose account 
of its present state is highly interesting. 

The fort of Ghajhdewan, which lies north-west of Bokhara close on the 4esert of 
Khwarizm, is remarkable for a great iefeat sustained by Baber and his Peia^ atoxi- 
liari^'^hen he was compelled to raise^the siege. 

The' hills of Nurattau lie ten miles nor^ from Bokhara, and run from east to west 
for about twenty-four miles. This is pjj)bably the NUr of the Arabian geoeranhers 
with the addition of tau, a hill, * *> ♦ * * 

Miankil, which is afJireral times mentioned by Ba;^r, iifeludes K^itta-Koighkn, Yung- 
Itoighan, Penjshembeh, Kbattichi, and sope other places on both.sides of the Kohik 
near Dabusi. . ‘ ' 

But the minuteness of Cher’s own description of Jhe country, its rivers and moip- 
tmns, precludes the necessity of any fjuther remarks. 

• ^ Bibl. Orientale, Art. SamarkaDd ; and Hist, de Ghengiz-can, p. 220. 

tP-35. jHanway’s Travels, vol. I. p. 240. § Hakluyt's Voys^s, vol. I. 
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III. COUNTRIES ALONG THE SIRR, OR JAXARTES. 

The countries along the Sirr have always been much less considerable than those 
on the Amu. Tlie Sirr, or Jaxartes, rises amon% the lofty mountains which ^vide 
Ferghana from Kashghar. JThe chief source a^^pears to lie east from Ush, nearly two 
degrees. On the west side of the Ala-tagh range ace the sources of the Sirr, and on 
the east side, at no g^eat distance, is the source of the Kashghar river. The Sirr, after 
dividing Ferghana, takes a turn to the north-west, passes to the south of Tashket^- 
and flowing down through the sandy desert, is nearly lost in the sands before it reaches 
the Sea of Aral. ^ 


1. Ferghana. 

• . sr - 

The particular account or this country, with which the Memoii’s of Baber open, ren- 
ders it needless to en^ into any description of it. It now forms the powerful king- 
dom of Kokan, whose capital^ of the same name, is the ancient Khuakend, lying be- 
tween Khojend and Ahsi. Though Ferghana is in general fertile, yet several small 
deserts are to be found within egttent. It is divided into two parts by the Sirr : 

» That on the 1^ bank has for its boundary o» the south the snowy mountains of As- 
fera, which <m their northern face slope down into the hill countries of Wadil, Wa- 
rukh, Hushiar, Sukh, &c. ; while their southern side forms the frontier of Karatigln. 
On the west it has Uratippa, from which it is divided by the river Aksu, which flows 
into the Sirr. The portion of Ferghana on the right hank of the Sirr, has for its westeni 
boundary a range of hills running south from the Ala-tagh, past Ahsi to Khojend, on 
the Sirr, and dividing Ferghana from Tashkend. The north appears he protected by 
the lofty .and barren mountains called Ala-tagh, wfech are probably always covered 
with snow, and which also wind round to its eastern frontier, where they separate it 
from t^ territory of K^hghar. The country north of the ^r, which formerly con- 
tained'^Ahsi and Kasan, is now called Nemeng&n. The Ala-tagh mountains are gene- 
rally represented as being joined, on their north-east angle, by a range of n^j^mtains 
running far eastward, and connecting them^irith those of Ulugh-tagh. None <a them, 
however, are prob^ly high, where they joii^in with the hills that bound Fergbkna, as 
we find that the l^^is pass ireeh^^l spgsoas, on the north and east of that conn- 
*try, from TfishkenS to the vifeini^ of Kashghar; and the whofll .tract is, indeed, gene- 
ndly designated^s belonging to the same pastoral range ; thus, in Rie accounts of the 
Russian travellers, when speaking of the G^t Horde of Kirghis, we find Kflshghar, 
T&^end, and Otrar put togetimr, as constitfitiDg their range along the Ala, or Alak- 
tagh Mountains, without adverting to any intervening hills.* One Usbek traveller, 
from whom I had an account of his journey from Kasbghar to Astrakhan, mentioned, 
that he passed some broad low hills near Almaligh ; so that, if any connecting range 

* See Decouvertes Russes, vo^ III. p. 380, snd vol. V. p. 4*2. 
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runs from the Ala-tagh to the Ulugh-tagh, it is probably a very low one^ and easily 
s<frmoanted. 

'Baber justly describes his native country as encircled with hills on every side except 
towards Khojend, where, hojrever, the opening between the hills and the §irr is verj' 
narrow. . 

AhuUeda mentions, that i#the mountains of Ferghana they have Mack stones which 
bum like charcoal, and, when kindled, afford a very intense heat.* The fact, of the 
existence of coal in the Ala-tagh range, and to the east of it, is confirmed by recent 
travellers. It is found in great plenty, and forms the ordinary fuel of the natives. 


2. Tashkend. 


The country of Tashkend lies along the north hank of the Sirr, having that river 
on the south, and the Ala-tagh mountains, running parallel to it, on the greater part 
of its northern frontier ; the hills near Ahsi hound it on the east, and 1||e de^rt of the 
Kara Kilpaks on the west. The ancient Turkistan-Pr^^r stretched considerably to 
the north and westward of this country. The range of Al^^agh mountmns which 
extend alot^ its northern boundary, run from east to west, at no great distance from 
the Sirr, and decline in height toward the western desert. The inferior range of hilla 
that run from the Ala-tagh, between Tashkent and Ahsi, within eight miles of the- 
latter place, f we find several times crossed by aAnms that marched fr^im Tashkend to# 
Kasan, Ahsi, and the northern provinces of Ferghana. In this routVUes the Julgeh 
Ahengeran, or Ironsmith's dale, and Kiu^ezlik and Amdni, so often mentioned in 
,the Memoirs of Baber. It was. probably by this road that the caravan of Tashkend 
proceeded to Uzkend, on the route to Kashghar; though it appears sometimes to have 
gone to Kashghar by keeping to tlie north of the Ala-tagh hills. The road generally 
pursued from T^hkend to Ahsi^d not follow the course of the Sirr, but went east- 
ward directly towards Ahsi, cuffing off, to the south, the large tract of country sur- 
rounded on three sides by the river which runs south-west from Ahsi to Khojend, and 
north-west from Khoje^ to Tashkend. The city of Shahrokhia lay between Khojend 
and Tashkend, on the Sirr, while Sciram lay north-west of Tashkend, still lower down. 
Magi^cent accounts of the wealth, cuJtivation and populousness of Tashkend, and 
thfe co^try along the rich banks of theiSirr, in the time of the Arabs, and of the 
KhwarTzirian dynasty, are given by Ebn gankal, Al^eda, and tlie histfrians of Chea- 
giz Khan ; and the i^y works of learning and ttienc^which^^ from this coun- 
try at that era, suflJcibtly attest that th^e praises wl^ not altogether gratuitous. 
The dynasty of Khwafizmian kings, dratroyed by Chengiz Khan, lyere eminent en- 
cour^ers of letters. In Baber’s time, T&sbkend and Shahrokhia were its chief towns. 

A considerable traffic has of late years been carried on at Tashkend, between the Rus- 
sians and the inhabitants of Bokhara^ but the country is not in a flourishing state. 


* Chorasm. Descript, p. 38. 

t D’Herbdot^ys, art. Mtiket, that the plain reaches to the hills, which areoaly two Imimes frer- 
haps tarsangs) off. Albufeda says they are at the distance of one farsang. 

7 
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The raage of the Great Horde of the Kirghis extends from Tashkend all round th|^ 
Ala-tagh Mountains, through the western part of the country of Kashghar and Yar- 
kend, and ejen into Upper Sishghar and Pamir, close to DerwS,z and Badakhshan. 
They are Turks, and speak a dialect ofthc Turki language, though probably mingled 
with Moghul words. 


3. Uratippa. 


The country of Uratippa, which is also called Ustrush, Ustr^hte, SetfjBshta, Iste-^ 
rusfakn, and Ushrushna, is the hilly tract which lies west of Khojend, whence it is 


separated by the river Aksu. It has that river and the Asfera mountains, Including 
part of Karatigin, on the east ; on the south-east, in the days of Baber, it seems to 
have stretched over to the Kara-tagh mountains, which divided it from Hissar, while 
Yar-ailak <|pm{^ted its boundary in that quarter. On the south, the Ak-tagh and 
Uratippa mountains divided idiFrom Samarkand and Bokhara ; on the north, the Sirr, 
and probably the distridfe of Ilak, separate it from Tashkend ; and on the west it has 
the -desert of Ghaz, (by Abulfeda, called Ghazna,) or the Kara Kilpaks, towards the 
sea of Aral. It is full of broken hill and dale, and anciently was studded with small 
and nearly independent castles, each of which had its separate district. The slope of 
Hbuntry is towar^ the desert of Ar&l-i It is now subject to Bokhara. Uratippa and 
R4min, <»* TAmta, are its chief towns. It has been celebrated from early ages for 
the quantity of sal ammoniac which it pro^ces in some natural caverns in the hills. 

It has no considerable river,* but several smaller streams, most of which probably 
disappear in the sandy desert. In all our maps, the Kezil (or Red River) is made to 
rise in the hill country of Uratippa, and to proceed downward to join the Amu, below 
the cultivated country of Khwarizm. Yet Ebn Haukalf tells us, that Si all Setrushta 
(or Uratippa]^ there is not one river considerable enShgh to admit of the plying of 
boats; and the river, after leaving Uratippa, would have to run for several days’ 
journey thjw^h a desert sand. It rather seems, that no sudi separate river exists ; 
but that the Kezil is only a branch that proceeds from, an^ returns .to, the Amu. 
Hazarasp, j; which certainly stands on the An^ is smd to lie on the north side of the 
Kezil. This must be just where the Kezi^zms off from the great river. (ft 

Katfa,$ the old f apit^ of Khwarj^, which six farsangs, or twenty-f<mr miles, • 
from Hazarasp dow^^the Amm and <^rtainly stoad on that riv^_i8, however, said to 
lie on the north side of the The different branches c^IRe Amu, in pfm|ing 

through Khwarizm, or Urgenj, have difierent names, like the various branches the 
Ganges in Bengal. This, with some other GsaSes, has spread a good deal of conlhsion 
over the geography of the former country. I^ the instance in questim^ a great river 
being found, and its connexion with the Amu not bek^ known, H was natural to 
search for its sources in the hills to the east. 


t AsUey or Green’s Voyi^, voL IV. p. 48S. 
§ Ibid. 


• See Ebn Hankfd and Abulfeda. 
t P. 263. 
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4^. **' 4. The Desert of the Kara Kiepaks. 

The desert country whi^ is bounded by the sea of Aral on the west, tje river feirr 
on the north, vUratippa o\W east, and Bokhara and Kwariam on the south, is now 
traversed by the wandenitg Turki tribe of Kara Kilpaks (OF Black Bonnets), who, 
according to the general opinion, are Turkomans, though some accounts describe them 
as Uzbeks. This district, wbicJi was, by the Arabian ge<^aphers, called Ghaz, and 
sometimes, if we may trust the readings of the manuscripts, Ghaznab, probably ex- 
^ tends a Hl 9 e to Ike^north, beyond the place where the Sirr loses itself in the sand. 
These wanderers have a considerable range, but are few in number. The desert is six 
or seve^days’ journey from east to west, and upwards of ten from north to south. 


5. Ilak. ^ 

Ilak, probably, is i^t a separate district, but compr Ihends the rich pastoral countr.} 
on both sides of the Sirr, on the southern side, reaching up flie skirts, and among the 
valleys of the hills of Uratippa that br^mch towards the Sinfand belong to Uratippa; 
and on the north having some similar tflbcts subject to T^hkend and ShMirokhia. It 
is, by some ancient geographers, made to con^rehend the whole country between the 
northern hills of Tashkend and the river, inclb^Ag T&shkend-and Benaket, or Shafl^ 
rokhia. It is little known, and is probably dependent on Tashke^'to the north of 
the Sirr, and on Uratippa to the south. ^ 

6. Torkistas. ^ 

The country peculiarly called Turkistan by Baber, lies below Seiram, between it 
and the sea of Aral. It lies Ak the right bank of the Sirr, and stretched consideraibly 
to the north, along the banks of some small rivers that come from the east and north. 
Some part of it was ri^ and had been populous. A city of the same name stands on 
one of these inferior streams. In the time of the Arabs, it is said to have Seen a rich 
and flourishing country, full of considerable towns, such as Jund, Yangikent, &c.. In 
the flme of Baber, it seems to have ^iWew towns, but was the chief seat of the Uz- 
. beks, 1^0 had recently settled there, and whose territories extended a considerable 
way to the north ; though Sheibani Khan never recovered thKjfeat kingdom of Tura- 
w^nce his grandfrCifcer Abulkhair had been expelled,^kfe succession of which was con- 
tinued in another bfRnch of the family. It was to this Turkistan that Sheibani Khan 
retired, when unsuccessful in his first attempt on Samarkand ; and it was from the 
deserts around this tract, and from Tashkend, which they had conquered, that his 
successors called the Tartars, who assisted them in expelling Baber from Mfiweral- 
naher, after Sheibani’s death. , 

Such is a general outline of the divisions of the country of Uzbek Turk&tan, which 
may deserve that name, from having had its principal districts chiefly occupied for up- 
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wards of three centuries past, by Uzbek tribes. The face of the country, it is ttbvious, 
is extremely broken, and divided by lofty hills ; and even the plains are divCTsified by 
great varieties of soil, some extensive districts along the Kohik river, nearly thi whale 
of Ferghana, the greater part of Khwarizm along the br^ches of the Amu, with large 
. portions of Balkh, Badakhshah, Kesh, and Hissar, Taping of uncdinmon fertility ; 
while the greater parf of the rest is a barren waste, and in some places a sandy desert. 
Indeed, the whole country north of the Amu, has a decided tendency to degenerate 
into desert ; and many of its most fruitful districts are nearly surrounded by barren 
sands ; so that the population of all these districts still, as in the tme of fiaber, consists 
of the fixed inhabitants of the cities and fertile lands, and of tj^e^nseturo and rovii^ 
wanderers of the desert, the Ils and the Uluses of Baber, who dwell in ^^ts of felt, I 
and live on the produce of their flocks. The cultivated spots are rich in wheat, bar- * 
ley, millet, and cotton ; and the fruits, particularly the peaches, apricots, plums, I 
grapes, apples, quin^, pomegranates, figs, melons, cucumbers, &c. are among the . 
finest in -the vRorld. The mulberry abounds, and a considerable quantity of silk is ma- * 
nufactured. The culdvation is managed, as far as is practicable, by means of irriga- 
tion. The breed of horses is excellent. The less fertile parts of the country are pas- 
tured by large flocks df sheep. They have also bullocks, asses, and mules, in sufficient 
numbers, and some camels. The climatflf though in the low lands extremely cold in 
winter,* and hot in summer, brin^ 'fe) perfection most of the fruits and grains of tem- 
perate climaton^and perhaps thelre<ic(re few countries in the world to which Nature has 
been more bountiful. 

This felicity of climate and fruitfulness of soil have, in most age^f the world, ren- 
dered the country along the Kohik the scat of very considerable kingdoms. The earli- 
est inhabitants, at les^t, of the desert tracts, were probably the Scythians, who, in this 
quarter, appear to have been of the Turk! race. When Alexander advanced to the Sirr, 
.he marched by Marakanda, a name, the termination of which, as had* already been re- 
tnarked, seems to speak a Turki origin. The Turanian monarchs, so long the rivals 
and terror of those of Iran, seem also to have been Turks.f After the Arab con- 
quest, lia the first century of the Hejira, many Persian^^re probably induced, by 
the security of the government, and fertility of the soil, to settle to the north the 
Amu ; though it is likely, that long before, w^ien Balkh was the chief seat of ^e Per- 
govemment, the rich lands of Ma^ranaher were cultivated, and the larger 
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towns inhabited 4^mfly by meii ofj| Persian extraction, and speaking ^ Persian 
tongue. Down t| agent Chengiz Khanj when the grand desolation of the coun- 
try began, the Persian w^Rne common language all over t^ll* towns and ctm^ted 
lands from the Amu to the Sirr, as* well as in the great ah^ flourishing dtws that 
then existed along the northern banks of that river, such as T&shkend, Fcn&ket, Jund, 
and Yengikent ; the Tfirki being, however, understood and familiarly used in the ba- 

* Snow lieslon the ground for several days at a time everywhere to ’the north of the Kesh hills. The 
Sirr, or .Taxartes, is frozen over every winter, and passed in that state by the Russian caravans, , The 
Amn is also frozen for a considerable extent above Khwarizm. 

t Ferdauai, passiiD. 
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stars anIllnaTkets of all these northern districts. The Persian langtmge dso crossed 
the Ala-tagh hills, and was the language of the towns of Elastem Turkistdn, such as 
K^ig# and Yarkend, as it continues to be at this day as &r east as Teri^. A proof 
of the remote period from wl^h the language of Persia was spoken in Maweraliuther, 
is to be found iif the present of the hill country £f Karati^i. The language of 
that mountainous and. sequestered tract is Persian ; and as it has not been exposed to 
any conquest of Persians for many hundred years, it would seem that the Persian has 
been the language in familiar use ever since the age of tte KhwSrizinian kings, if not 
from a mucl^ore r^ote era. It is probable, therefore, that, in the days of Baber, 
Jhe Persian ^s the^^eneral language of the cultivated country of the districts of 
; Balkh, Ba^khshan, the greater part of Khutl^, Karatigin, Hissir, Kesh, Bokhara, 
Uratippa, Ferghana, add T^hkend, while the surrounding deserts were the haunts of 
various roving tribes of Turk! race, as in all ages, from the earliest dawn of history, 

; ^they appear to have been. 

While the Turks and Persians, the {» 8 toral and agricj^tural races, tiius from tlm 
earliest times divided the country north of the Amu, and con^deraUe tracts to the 
south, the hills of Belut-tagh, towards the source of that river, extending for a considcf^ 
able extent to the north and north-west, as well as those of HinSukush, which stret<^ 
along its southern course, were occupied l ^men of a different, lan g n^a^ ^nn/t extrac- 
tjon. The progress of the Arabian conqSTtSopghlhe mountains was~extreme]y 
slow. Though all the low countries were in the ims^ssion of the Ai^ian Kbalifs in 
the first century of the Hejira, yet in the fourth or fifth, when theisjlpwer was ban- 
ning to wane, ^e^Kafirs, or Infidels, still held the mountains of Gh(mi^^uhd the lofty 
range of Hindukfish. Down to the time of Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, 
the language of Badakhshan was different* from that of the Icp'er country, though 
we cannot ascertain whether it was the same as that of the Kafiers or Siahposhes, 
whose country he calls Bascia,t or that of Wakhan, which he denominatip?,Vwhaa.$ 
It is not inytrobable that one radical tongue may have extended along the Hindukush 
and Belfitetagh mountein^ough the continuity of territory was afterwards broken 
off by the interposition province of Badakhshfin, which, being rich andkertile 
was overrun earlier than the others. Indeed, Kafferist&n, or the country of S 
poshes, js still a country untouched, exceta during one expedition of Tmmur Beg, wl» 
crossed me snowy tracts of their mountains with incredible labour, but vm unable S 
to reduce «em under subjection to his yoke. S«De correct specif^ of the langnam 
of the Dards near Kashmir, of Kafferistan, of Wakhfin,^ of the p|^ 

or an3gother of the barbarous dialects of these hUls, vJ^d be of singular curiosi’ 
ty, and of very great value in the history of the originization of nations. The pre- 
^t Afghfin language, if I may judge of it from the specimen which I have seen 
18 eerily m a great degree composed of ffindui and Persian, with the usual sprink- 
mg <« Arabic terms. It would be desirablS to ascertain what proportion of the 


t 

• Vii^ di M. Marco Polo, lib. i. cap. 25, in Raumsio’s Collection, vol. IL 

sp. 86. + Cap. 28. § See Hist, de Timur Bee, vol. HI. p. 13. 
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known terms can be referred to any of tbe languages still spoken by the inb^ltants of 
the hills to the north. The settlement of the Afghan tribes in the districts to the n^rth 
of the road from Kabul to Peshawer, is not of very ancient date. Their ^cli&ar 
country has always been to the south of that line. ^ 

Besides the Turkl^ribes th^ have been mention^^.n body of Moghuls had taken 
up their residence for some years in the country ofwssdr; and the whole of Tash- 
kend, with the desert tract lyround the Ala-tagh mountains as far as Kkshgar, though 
chiefly inhabited by Tflrks, was subject to the principal tribes of the Western Mo- 
ghuls, who were thra ruled by two uncles of Baber, the brbthjp of k|| mother, the 
elder of whom had fixed the seat of his government at Tdshkend. Where the 
ghrdi^m, so cditen mentioned by Baber, may have lain, is not quite eleq^r, though' it 
probaldy extended round the site of Bishbaligh, the place chosen by Jaghatki Khan 
for the seat of his empire, on the banks of the llli river, before it falls into the Bkl- 
kash, or Palkati Nor. The eastern division of the tribe, which had remained in its 
deserts, was governed by the younger brother. They were probably the same race of 
Moghuls who are mentioned by Taimur, iq his Institutes, as inhabiting Jettah. 

The Kkizaks, frequently mentioned by Baber, are the Kirghis, who to this day call 
tliemselves Sara-Kaizdk, or robbers of th^ksert, a name which its etymology proves 
to be of later ori^n than the Ara^^n sdUement on the Sirr.* It is not clear what 
country they traversed with the^.l^i^ks ih his age, but thd^' probably occupied their 
present nuoge^pid were dependent on the Mc^huls. ^ 

The Uzbeks Iped far to the north in the desert, along the Jaik river, and on as far 
as Siberia, as will afterwards be mentioned ; but they bad more r^ently occupied the 
country called Turkistan, which lies below Seiram, and stretches north Irom the Sirr 
or Jaxartes, along th* Taras, and the other small rivers that flow into the Sirr, between 
Tashkend and the Aral. , 

^The gqaaral state of society which prevailed in the age of Baber, within the conn-*' 
tnes thal^^ve been described, will be much better understood flrom a perusal of the 
follow^g Memows, than from any prefatory observatio ns ^ at could be offered, Tt is 
evidei^, that, in oonsequence of the protection which halQIeen afforded to the people 
of Maweralnaher by their r^ular governments, a considerable degree of emi^lt, and 
perhaps still more of el^;ance and dvilitj^^evailed in the town*. The wh#e of 
Baber, however, was one of great confusion. Notmng oontribnted i» i^ch to pro- 
duce the constant^t^|{;p, and evmitiift devastation of the country, vHiieh We Memoirs 
.exhibit, as the waW^f rule of sncoesnon to the t^ne. Ikeideas^r^I 

descmit, according to piimogmiitareywere very indistinct^ ius is the cash in idllwehtal, 
and, in general, in all purely despoile kingdonw. When the Btwe^nbn <o tlw crown, 
like everything else, is subject to tbe will of the prince, on fali'de^li"it necemarily be- 
comes the subject of contention; rince^e will of a dw^ king is of much less con- 
sequmiee than the intrigues of an able fflroister, or 1iie>;nwotd of a successM eom- 


• It is formed of two Arabic wcards. The Rusaisn travellen call them Tartar words, as they do many 
Arabic and Peraan terms which have been introdnced into the Tartar or Turki language. 
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mander/i^t k the privilege of liberty and of law alone to bestow equal security on the 
ri^ts of the monarch and of the people. The death of the ablest sovereign was only 
the'ligtfc for a general war. The different parties At court, or in the haram of the 
prince, espoused the cause competitors, and every neighbouring potentate 

believed himself to be perfedSj^stified in marching seize hi^|»rtion of the spoil. 
In the course of the Memoirs,'^ shall find that the grandees of fiie court, while they 
tnlro their place by the side of the candidate of their choj|pe, do not appear to believe 
that fidelity to him is any very necessary virtue. They abandon, with little concern, 
the prince u^|kr w^e banner they had ranged themselves, and are received and 
titisted by the princ^o whom they revedt, as if the crime of what we should call trea- 
son was no^ regarded, rither by the prince or the nobility, as one of a deep dye. 
While a government remains in the unsettled state in which it is so (fften found in 
Asiatic countries, where the allegiance of a nobleman or a city, in the course ofafew 
years, is transferred several times from one sovereign to another, the civil and politi- 
cal advantages of fidelity are not very obvmus ; and it k not easy for any high prin*- 
ciples of honour or duty to be generated. man, in hk choice of a party, having no 
law to follow, no duty to perform, k decided entirely by those ideas of tempArary aw 
jtersonal convenience which he may happe^ to have adopted. T^re k no loyal ot 
patriotic sentiment, no love of country co||den8^ into the feeling of hereditary at- 
tachment to a particular line of princes, which* ^appier lands, even under mis- 
fortune and persecution, in danger and in death, supports and rewai|k the sufferer 
with the proud or tranquil consciousness of a duty well performed The nobility, 
unable to predict ^e events of one twelvemonth, degenerate into a set of selfish, cal- 
culating, though perhaps brave partizans. Rank, and wealth, and present enjoyment, 
become their idols. The prince feels the influence of the genewl want of stability, 
and k himself educated in the loose principles of an adventurer. In all abqut him he 
^sees merely the instruments of hk power. The subject, seeing the pril^i consult 
on^ hk {deasure, leanls on hk part to consult only his private convenience* In such 
societies, the steadiness of ^nciple that flows from the love of right and of oui;^coun- 
try can have no place. Iflhay be questioned whether the prevalence of the 
;medan religion, by swallowing up civil in religious distinction;^ has not a tendihey to 
increase thk indifference to coun^, wh^re^er it k establkdied. A Musuhnan consi*. 
ders hhnself as in a certain d^ee at home, wherever the inhabitants are Mnsnlmans# 
The ease s^h which one even of the highest rai#al»ndons hisj|^ve and wan- 
ders as a festive and almost a beggar in foreign parts, il^^y e^J^d by the facilify 
with riftich he takes root and educates a family wherever h^ can procure a subsktmice, 
though in a land of strangers, provided he be among those of the true Mth. Unity of 
rriipim k the single bond which reconciles him to the neighbours among whom be may 
be, at^ 9e%ion fills up so much of the min^ and intermingles itself so much with the 
ordinary tosor of, the habitual and almost m^hanical conduct of persons of ev^y rnnlr 
that of itself it serves to introduce the appearance of considerable uniformity of man- 
ners and of feeling in mernt Asiatic countries. 

^In Baber’s age, the power of the prince was restrained in a considerable d^ee in 
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the countries which have been described, b y that of his noble s, each of who^had at- 
' tached to him a numerous tram of followers, while some of them were the ^eads^f 
ancient and nearly independent tiibes, warmly devoted to the interest of theiFchwfe. 
It was checked also by the influence of the priesthood, Jpnt especially ^f some eminent 
Khwajehs or religi*^ guides, 4ho to the character ^ll^ctity often joined the pos- 
session of ample domains, and had large bands of ^6(n|ifts and followers ready blindly 
to fulfil their wishes. Each yrince had some reli^ous guide of this description. Ba- 
ber mentions more than one, for whom he profeq^s unbounded admiration. The 
inhabitants were in general devoted to some of these religious ^^jpach^j^ whose dic- 
tates they received with submissive reverence. Many of them pretended to su-' 
penfatund communications, and the words that fell from them were treasured up 
as omens to regulate future conduct. Many instances occur in the history both 
^ of India and Mkweralnaher, in which, by the force of their religious character, these 
saints were of much political consequence, and many cities were lost and won by their 
influence with the inhabitant^ 

Tke religion of the country was mingled with numerous superstitions. One of 
I t^e, which is wholly of a Tartar origin, is often alluded to by Baber. It is that of 
the YMeh;«tqne. •The history of this c^brated superstition, as given by D’Her- 
belot,* is, that Japhet, on leaving hi^fath^ Noah, to go to inhabit his portion of the 
world, received his father’s blessjh^* and, at the same tinft, a stone, on which was 
engraved the a||ghty name of This stone, called by^ tibe Arabs Hajar-al-matter, 
the rain-stone, the Turks call Yedeh-tash, and the Persians Sangideh. It had the 
virtue of causing the rain to fall or to cease : but, in the course of time, this original 
stone was worn away or lost. It is pretended, however, that others, with a similar 
virtue, and bearing the same name, are still found among the Turks ; and the more 
superstitioip affirm, that they were originally produced and multiplieffiby some mys- 
terious s<^|^f generation, from the original stone given by Noah to his son. 

Izzet-Uka, the intelligent traveller to whom I have already a^uded, in giving a de- 
scriptit^ of Yffirkend,f mentions the Yedeh-stone as one of the wonders of the land. 
He say^ t^t it is taken from the head of a horse or cowi^^and that, if certain cere- 
monies 1be previously used, it inevitably produces rain or snow. He whwpexfwnu the 
ceremonies is called Yedehchi. Izzet-UUa^^^thoug^, like Baber, be professes Ms belief 
in the virtues of the stone, yet acknowledges that he was never an e 3 re-witnes 8 of itr 
effects ; he says, hosraper, that he hfH so often heard the facts concerning its virtues 
stated ovm' and ovefl^ainj.ka^mcm of unhnpeechaUe credit, ^t he cannot hi^^ac^ 
•quiescing in their evidence. When about to operate, the Yedehchi, of whtnu then! we 
many at this day in Yffirkend, steeps ^ stone in the blood ^ shine nMaud, and tiben 
throws it into water, at the same fame repeating certmn mystecioas words. First of 
all, a wind is felt blowing, and this is soon jgncceeded by a^feil of^sitow and rain. The 
author, aware of fke incredulity of his r^ers, attemptate- sMw that, though these 
effects certainly follow in the cold country of Yarkend, we aM’ not to look for them in 

* Biblioth. Orient. Art. Turk. See also the Supplement de Visdelou et Galanil, p. 110, folio edition, 
t MS. Persian Journal communicated by Mr iloorcroft. 
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the warn region (rf Hind ; and farther, ingenioualy justifies his opinions regarding the 
and singular qualities of the rmn-stone, by the equally singular and inexpli- 
cable jMperties of the magnet. 

The brandb^ literature ^efly cultivated to the north of the Oxus, was poetry ; 
and BeveraTorine persons dllfi^ned in the progress df' the foll^^hlg^rkj had wumIa 
no mean proficiency in the dhs The age which had product uie great divines and 
philosophers, the Burhan-eddins and the Avicennas, waq past away from Idfiweralna- 
her ; but every department of science and literature was still successfully cultivated on 
the opposite ^e of southern desert, at Herat in Khorasan, at the splendid court of 
Sultan Hussain Mirza Baikera. It is impossible to contemplate the scene which Kho- 
rasan then, afforded, without lamenting that the instability, inseparable from des- 
potism, should, in every ^e, have been communicated to the scimice and literature of 
the £)ast. Persia, at several different eras of its history, has only wanted the eontinu- 
ons impulse afforded by freedom and security, to enable its literature to rank with the 
most refined and useful that has adorned or benefited any country. The most pcdished 
court in the west of Europe could not, at the close of the fifteenth century, vie in mag- 
f nificence with that of Herat ; and if we compare the court of Kbor aatn even with ^ 

; of Francis the First— the glory of France, ^ a still later period-J^ impartial obse^r 
will be compelled to acknowledge, that in every.important department of literature— 
in poetry, in history, in morals and metaphysics, 4 b 8 well perhaps as in music and the 
fine arts— the palm of exceUence must be assigned\o the court of theioriental prince, 
j But the manners of Baber’s court, in the early part of his reign, were not very refined • 
the period was one of confusion, rebellion, and force; and his nobles probably bore 
i»lh« ^re visiMe traces of the rude spirit of the inhabitants of the desert from which 
Turk! ancestors. had. issued, and in which their own followers still dwelt, than of 
Hhe polished Iftbits of the courtiers who crowd the palaces of princes that hive long 
reigned over a prosperous and submissive people. 

^aber feequenUy jftludes to the Tfireh or Ydsi, that is, the Institutions If Chengiz 
and ^rves, that though they were certainly not of divine appointment, they 
had been held xn respect by aU his forefathers. This Tfireh, ur YSsi, was a set of laws 
which were ascribed to that great <wnqneror, and were supposed to have been%«BHd. 

g^ by him on the ^y of Im munization. They seem to have been a edleetion 

of the old usages of the Moghul tribes, wmprehending some rules of state and 


cme- 



_ r. I j j -TST" — . mows exienoing tsom 

seven to seven hundred. There is something very Chinese in the whole of the Moghul 

system of punishment; even princes advanced'in years, and in command of We 
immes, bemg puni8hed^y bastinado with a stick, by their father’s orderat WliethL 
tfey r^ved their usage in this respect from the Chinese, or cmumunicated it to 

^ formed 

before the mtroduction of the Musulman religion, and was probably in. many respe^ 


D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. Art. Turk. 

+ Hist, de Timur Bee, vol. HI. p. ggr, 263, 326, &c. 
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inconsistent with tlie Koran, as, for instance, in allowing the use of the blooil of ani- 
mals, and in the extent of toleration granted to other religions, it gradually* fell i^o 
decay. One of .these laws ordered adulterers to he punished with death ; il^onsh* 
quence of which, we are told that the inhabitants of Kaipdu, who, from remote times, 
liad been accustom^l^ resign their wives to the strap^SMi who visiteS them, retiring 
from their own housffi during their stay, representeS^f the Tartar Prince the hard- 
ship to which this new enactment would subject them, by preventing the exercise of 
their accustomed hospitality, when they were relieved by a. special exception from the 
oppressive operation of this law.* It is probable that the laws of Chei^|z Khan were 
merely traditionary, and never reduced into writing. In Baber’s ^ys, they- were still i 
respfieted among the. wandering tribes, but did not form the law of his kingdom. The 
present Moghul tribes punish most offences by fines of cattle. 

We are so much accustomed to hear the manners and fashions of the Bast charac- 
terized as unchangeable, that it is almost needless to remark, that the general man- 
ners described by Baber as belon^ng to his dominions, are as much the manners of 
the present day as they were of his time. That the fashions of the East are imchanged, 
is^.in general, certainly true ; because the climate and the despotism, from the one or 
other of which a velytlarge proportion of ^em arises, have continued the same. Yet 
one who observes the way in which a Musulman of rank spends his day, will be led to 
suspect that the maxim has sometii)|eS been adopted with^too little limitation. Take 
the example of ids pipe and his coffee. The Kalliun, or Hukka, is seldom out of his 
hand ; while the coffee-cup makes its appearance every hour, & if it contained a neces- 
sary of life. Perhaps there are no enjoyments the loss of which he would feel more 
severely ; or which, were we to judge only by the frequency of the call for them, we 
should suppose to have entered from a more remote period into the system of Asiatic 
life. Yet we know that the one (which has indeed become a necessary of life to every 
dags of IVJ&ulraaus) could not have been enjoyed before the discovery of America ; 
and there every reason to believe, that the other was not ini6'oduced into Arabia 
from Afncaj where coffee is indigenous, previously to the sixteenth century ;f and what 
marks''the circumstance more strongly, both of these habita have forced their way, in 
spite of 'Che remonstrances of the rigorists in religion. Perhaps it wo^d have bemt 
fortunate for Babei; had they prevailed' in his a^ as they might have diverted him 
from the immoderate use first of wine, and afterwards of deleterious drugs, which 
ruined his constitutmm^nd hastened to his end. 

The art of war inWe countries to the north of the Okus, was certainly in a very 
rude state. No regular armi^ were maintained, and success chiefly depended%pon 
rapidity of iqotion. A prince suddenly raised an army, and led it, by fioned amrcfaes, 
into a neighbouring country, to surprise his enemy. Those who were attacked, took 
refuge in their walled towns, where, from the defects in the art of attacking fortified 

* For a farther account of this code, see Notes to Langles Instituts Polidques et Militairea de 
Tiinour, p. 396 ; Hist, des Decouvertes Russes, tom. III. p. 337 ; and Tooke’s Russia, vol. IV. p. 23 ; 
whence farther particulars may be gleaned. 

t La Roque, Traits Historique de I’Origine et du Progr& dn Cafe', &c. Paris, 1716, 12mo. 
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places, ttey were for the most part secure. The two countries harassed each other by 
predatory inroads and petty warfare. Sometimes the stronger party kept the field, 
blockaded a fort, and reduced it hy wasting the surrounding country; hut peace was 
usually made with as much lavity as war had been entered upon. Great bravery was 
often exhibited in their desperate forays ; and the use'^ of the and the bow was 

carefully studied. Some matdMocks were beginning to be introduced into their armies ; 
, hut the sabre and the charge of horse still generally decided the day. They were not 
ignorant of the art of mining. Their most skilful miners were from Badakhshan, 
where they jwpbably learned the art firom working the ruby mines and beds of lapis 
lazuli. A few cannon had begun to be used in sieges, and latterly even in the line. 
• Thdr^ military array,_hQwever, was still fmrmed according to the rules given by Taimur 
i Beg. They had, indeed, a right and left wing, and a centre, with a body in advance, 
amd a reserve ;* they had also parties of Hankers on their wings ; but they seem seldom 
to have engaged in a regular battle. Most of the armies mentioned by Baber were far 
from being numerous ; and the day seldom appears to have been decided by superior 
skill in military tactics. 

These are the only remarks that seem necessary regarding the countries north of 
Hindukush Mountains ; and little need be added concerning thdle^to the south, which 
were subdued by Baber. The labours of Major Rennell throw sufficient light on the 
geography of that monarch’s transactions in IniSa ; and long before this voluipe can 
appear, a similar light tnust have been shed over his marches in Afghanistan, by the 
publication of the work of Mr Elphinstone on that country. It may only be briefly re- 
marked, that the Hindukush range, after passing to the north of Kabul, -breaks into 
numerous hills running west and south-west, which constitute the ancient kingdom of 
Bamian, and the modern countries of the Hazaras and Aimaks; that the Belut-t^h 
Mountains, formerly mentioned as running north from Hindukush, seem also to shoot 
south by Sefid Koh^fprming the Suleman range which traverses the who^^f Afghan- 
istan, as far as the cftuntry of Belochistan, running in the greater part of its course 
nearly parallel to the -Indus; and that this range, soon after it passes the latitude of 
Ghazni, seems to divide into three or more parallel ridges that run south ; -b^ that 
though the mountains run north and south, the slope of the land is from weS to east • 
in consequence of which, some of t^e rivers that rise in the high lands of Ghazni'and 
K&bul, appear to be obliged to force their way through a rupture in the transverse 
ranges, when they pursue their course eastward to the Indus, ^^toh is the case with the 
river of Kabul, when it buitts its way first through the Logur Slhge, and lower down 
through the Sulemani, near Jelalabad ; and in an inferior degree, with the Kurram and 
Gomul rivers, which have wrought themselves a course through the more southern 
branches of the same range. 


From this long range, which runs south, there issue three minor branches of some 
note, that run eastward. The most northerly is the Kh^iher, or Kohat range, which 
extends from Sefid Koh, to Nilab on the Indus, running all the way nearly parall^ to 


See White’s Translation of the Institutes of Timour. 
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the Kabul river, and to the road from Kabul to PeshWer. The next, which by Ba- 
ber is called the Bangash HiUs, and by Mr Elphinstone is designated as the 
Raijge, runs from Sefid Koh, south-east to Kalabagh, where it is crossed by theindus, 
but pursues its course in its original direction to the Behat or Jelam river, the Hy- | 
daspes of antiquity, ^Pijl^nd Pin^-Daden-Khan. The thirds- which runs from Bazar to I 
Paniala, on the Indus, may be called the Duki R ange. ^Between the two first lies the I 
valley of ^ohat, so particularly mentioned SylSaber ; and between the tyo last, Banu, ] 
part of Bangash, and several other districts. The.other places in this direction will be 
noted when they occur, ^ 

From the west of the Sefid Koh, runs a range which passes to the south-west of 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, whence it runs down to the desert of Sistan. 

Between this range and that of Paropamisus, the level country of Kabul rises up to 
Ghazni, which is the highest table land in Afghanistan, the rivers descending on the 
one side, north to Kabul, on the other, west to Kandahar, and on the eastward, to 
the Indus. The western slope of Ghazni is by Kandahar, to the Lake of Sistan, 
and the desert. This level country is of no g^eat breadth. 

I ^ut the part of Afghanistan which is most frequently alluded to by Baber, is the tract 
ying along the soufhitn slope of the Hindukush Mountains, and the angle formed by 
he Paropamisan Hills, as they advance to the south. It consists of a number of moun- 
tainous mounds, pushed forwards fzbm the higher hills, ^d forming steep and nar- 
row, but beautiful and finely watered valleys between, which Ir^smit their streams to 
swell the Kabul river. Most of these, from Ghourbend and RenjshSr, down to Penj- 
kora and Sewad, are particularly commemorated by Baber himself, in his lively descrip- 
tion of the country. His account of the different roads from Hindustan is a curious 
portion of the geography of Afghanistan. 

With the assistance of Major Rennell’s and Mr Elphinstone’s maps, it will be easy 
to follow through all the journeys mentioned in the two last parts of the Me- 

moirs ; and the Memoir and map of Mr Waddington will give # clearer idea than is 
elsewheye to be found of the country north of the Oxus, the scene of the first part of 
the Mbmoirs. 
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PART SECOND, 


CONTAINING 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SCigCESSORS OF 
TAIMUR BEG, 

V' 

FROM THE DEATH OF THAT PRINCE TO THE ACCESSION ' 

(f 

OF BABER. 


« 

Baber be^s his Memoirs abruptly, by informing us, that he mounted the throne of 
Forghana at the age of twelve. As he often alludes to events that occurred previous 
to that time, and speaks familiarly of the different princes who had go^^imed in the 
ne^hbouring oountfl&i, supposing the reader to be well acquainted with their history, 
it becomes necessary, for tiie better understanding of his text, to give a short reyiew of 
the succession of the most eminent of those who had ruled in his kingdom, a|min the 
adjoining countries, for some years before his accession ; and as the whole of these 
princes were descended from the famous Tamerlane, or Taimur Beg, as all their king- 
doms were only fragments of his immense empire, and their claims and pohtical rela- 
tions derived from him, the reign of that prince is the mosM^nvenient period from 
which to commence such il^^ew. 

Taimur B^, after having spread his empireAver the fairest provinces of Asia, died 
in the year 1 405 ,* near the city of Otrar, beyond the rif er Sirr. His dominions, how- 
ever, though extensive, were ill compacted and ill g^ovemed. He had conquered coun- 
tries, but he had not the genius to found an empire. Though a conqueror, whatever 

* 17 Shaban, A.H. 807. Wednesday, 18th February, A.I}. 14,05, (not 1st April, as fixed by Jetis 
de la Croix, Hist, de Timur Bee, yol. IV. p. S28, and Gibbon's Rom. Empire, voL X. p. 42.) I gen&y 
follow Gladwin's Tables of the Christian and Mabommedan ^ras. Calc. 1790, Svo, and caneet them by 
the Chronological Tables in the first yolume^^f L’Art de Verifier les Dates, 3 toIs, Faria, 1783, folio. 
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his encomiasts may assert, he was no legislator. He had marched into Tartary, into 
Hindustan, into Mesopotamia, into Syria and Asia Minor, and had subdued a gyeat 
portion of all these countries ; but in the course of a very few years, his native coun- 
try of Maweralna j^ ri ^th Persi||,and Kabul, alone remained in his family, and Persia 
also very soon aftilP'^Ktaped from their grasp, and was over-run by the Turkomans. 

In his lifetime, he had gpven the immediate govemmlnt of different quarters of his 
extensive dominions to his sons and their descendants, who, at the period of his death, 
were very numerous ; and the Turld and Mc^hul tribes, like other Asiatics, having 
no fixed rules of succession to the throne, various princes of, his family set up for them-, 
selves in different provinces. The nobles who were about his person at the time of^is >* •;><=- 
death, proclaimed his grandson Khalil, an amiable prince of refined genius and warm markonTbr 
nffections, but better fitted to adorn the walks of private life, than to compose the dis- 
sensions of a distracted kingdom, or to check the ambitious designs of a turbulent no- 
bility. He reigned for sonie years, with little power, at Samarkand, his grandfather’s 
capital ; but was finally dethroned by his ambitious nobles.* His uncle Shahrokh, 
the youngest son of Taimur Beg, a prince of solid talents and great firmness of cha- Miweral. 
rS^er, on hearing of this event, marched from Khorasan, which was the seat of his 
dominions, took possesion of Samarkand, and reduced all the rest of MWeralnaher 
under his obedience. He governed ~his extensive dominions with a steady hand till His death, 
death, which happened in 1446.f ^ 

On his death, his sons, according to the fashion of their c^ii^ry dhd age, seized the 
different provinces which they had held as governors, each' asserting his own inde-kandby 
pendence, and aiming at the subjugation of the others. He was succeeded in Samar- 
hand by his eldest son Ulugh Beg, a prince illustrious by his love of scienc^ and who 
has secured an honest fame, and the gratitude of posterity, by the valuable astronomi- 
cal tables I constructed by his directions, in an observatory which he built at Samar- 
kand for purpose. Ulugh Beg, who had long held the govepiment of Samarkand 
in his fath»’s lifetime, soon after his accession, led an army frofe that city a^inst his 
nepltfUf , ,Ald-ed-doulet, the son of his brother Baiesanghar, who was the third son of doulet.whois 
ShaHit)kh. Aldred-dotdet, who had occupied the kingdom of Khoras&n, heing defeated 
by his uncle Ulugh B^, on the river of Murghdb, fied to his brother, the elder Baber 
Mirza. That prince had taken possession of Joij&n, or Korkdn, on the south-east of 
the Caspian, the government of which he had held in the lifetime of Ids grandfather, Mirn, who 
Shahrokh, and now ti^rted his independence. Baber led the forces of his principality „M<ne his 
towards Her&t, to restore his brother Al&red-doulet being defeated, and hard**™**'”^ 
pushed by Ulugh Beg, was forced to Id^don even his capital, Asterabdd, ai^ to take 
refuge in company with AlA-ed-doul^ in Iridt, which was then held l^amdhcr of 
their brothers, Mohammed Mirza. Ulugh Beg having soon afterwards returned across to Irak, 
the Amu to Bokhara, Baber Mirza again entered Kfatsras&n, and took possession of 
Herat ; while Ulugh B^s own son, Abdal-latif, revolted and s^d upon Balkh.]) Khorua:!. 

See De Gtdgnes’s Hist. Gen. des Huns, vol. V. p. 75. t De Guignes, vol. V. p. 82. 

J See the learned Hyde’s Syntagma Dissert, vd. I. and Hudson's Geograph. Min. Grace. voL III. 

II There is some confiision regarding the succession in Fftrs. Ibrahim, the second son of Shahrokh, 

Mirza, had held it in his father’s lifetime, and was suc^feded by his son, Abdalla Mirza. * 
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To complete Ulugh Beg’s misfortunes, Abusald Mirza, who was the son of Muham- 
med Mirzi the ^andson of Taimur Beg, by that conqueror’s second son Miranslqih, 
but who is better known by his own conquests, and as the grandfcther of the jpeat 
Baber, also appeared in ari^ against him. Abusalt^tad beetf educ|ted under th&ieye 
of Ulugh Beg. When his ^er, Muhammed MirzaT was on his^|«to-bed, Ulugh Beg 
had come to visit him. The d^ng man took Abugald’s hand, and putting it into Ulugh 
Beg’s, recommended his son to his protection. Ulugh Beg was not unworthy of this 
confidence, and treated the young prince with great kindness and affection. One of 
Ulugh Beg’s friends havipg remarked to him, that his young cousin seemed to he at- 
tached and active in his service, « It is not my service in which he is now employed,” 
said the generous Sultan ; “ he is busy acqlBring the rudiments of the arts of govern- 
ment and of policy, which will one day be of use to him.”* Abusaid, during the dis- 
orders that followed the death of Shahrokh, had for some time held the province of 
Pars ; but, being stripped of that possession by Muhamm^ Mirza, (the brother of Ala- 
ed-doulet and of Baber Mirza,) had again taken refuge at the court of Ulugh Beg, 
who had given him one of his daughters in marriage. Believing, probably, according 
to the maxims of his age and country, that the pursuit of a tlnrpne dissolved all ^he 
obligations of nature or of gratitude, he now availed himself dfifhe prevailing confu- 
sions, and of the absence of Ulugh Beg, who had marched against Abdal-latif, his re- 
bellious son, to seize’^on Samarkand. Ulugh Beg,* on hearing of this new revolt, had 
turned back to difend hi|[ capital, but was followed from Balkh by Abdal-latif, who 
defeated and slew him, after a short reign of threq years. 

Abdal-latif, after the murder of his father, continued his march, defeated Abusaid 
MirZa, him prisoner, and recovered ^markand. But Abusaid, who was destined 
to act an important part in the history of Asia, was fortunate enough to effect his 
escape, and found shelter and concealment in Bokhara. While in this retreat, he 
heard that Abdal-latj^ had been murdered by a mutiny in his army, and had been suc- 
ceeded by his cousin '^bdalla,f who was the son of Ibrahim, the second slln of Shah- 
rokh, and consequently a nephew of Ulugh Beg. The ambitious hopes of Abusaid 
Mirza were revived by this event. He succeeded in forming a party, seized rJ^eiaBok- 
hara, and marched against Samarkand, but was defeated and forced to take shelter in 
Turkesitan,^; beyond the Sirr. Next year, however, having engaged the Uzbeks of the 
desert to assist him, he returned towards Samarkand, defeated Abdalla in a great battle, 
and occupied all Maweralnaher. I^s new allies appear to have indulged in great ex- 
cesses, and were with difficull^^ prevailed upon to retire from the fertile plains and rich 
pillage of the valley of the Soghd. || ^ 

Meanwhile Baber Mirza had not remained long in possession of Herat, having been 
driven ftom it by Yar-Ali, a Turkoman chief. Baber, however, retired slowly, and 
with reluctance and returning soon after by forced marches, came upon him by sur- 
prise in that capital, took him prisoner, beheaded him in the public market-place, and 

■'r 

* Tarikh Khafi Khjui, vol. III. MS. * 

+ It does not appear how this Abdalla had lost Fars, or even if he was the same prince who had held it. 
X This is the Turkestan below TAshkend, and north-west from that country. 

II D’Herbelot in voce Abousaid. De Guigdll, vol. V. p. 8^* 
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succeeded in occupying all Khorasan. But repose was not an enjoyment of those un- 
quiet times. Before he could establish himself in his new conquest^ 1^ was |ftacked and 
defeated by his two elder hrotheiS, Al^ed-doulet and Muhammed Mirza, the Kings of pr'^en 
Pars and Irak. He reared for ^some time to the strong fortress of Omad, whence he lusbrothen. 
took the field an^^efeated the ^vernor, whom Muhammad Mirza had left in eharge 
of Asterabad ; but^lAving been closely followed by that^rince, and overtaken before 
he could gain the town, he found hftnself once more eompelled to seek safety in flight, 
and was fortunate enough to escape back to his fastness. Muhammed Mirza did not 
long remain in Khorasan. Disgusted with some circumstances in the conduct of his 
brother, Alarcd-doulet, he withdrew to his own territory whereupon Baber once Again re- 
more issued from his retreat, drove Ala^ed-doulet out of Khorasan, following him to 
Balkh, which he took, as well as all the low country up to Badakhshari^ where the fugi- Ali-ed- 
tive prince sought refuge. He then returned back to Herat. Ala-ed-doulet soon after “ 
fell into his hands. 

This success of Baber Jffirza recalled his brother Muhammed into Khorasan, in an Defeats and 
evil hour. He met with a fatal discomfiture, was taken prisoner, and put to death by d«Jh°his 
^ command of Baber; who, at the same time, to free himself from all apprehensions 
from his surviving fisher, ordered the fire-pencil to he applied to the eyes of Ala-ed- med. 
doulet. The operatSn, however, from accident, or tJie mercy of the operator, was im- 
perfectly performed, and Ala-ed-d<^et did not lose his sight, ^aber Mirza, for the doulet to be 
■ purpose of improving his victory to the utmost extent, no't^hnsffchM against Muham- 
med Mirza’s kingdom of Pars. He had made some prog/ossfin the conquest of it, 
when he was recalled into Khorasfin by the alarming intelligence that Ald-ed-doulet 
had escaped from custody, and was at the head of a numerous and incr^ng army. 

On his return to Khorasan, he found the revolt suppressed, and Ala-ed-doulft expelled 
from his territories ; but Jehan-Shah, the powerful chief of the Turkomans of the Black- 
sheep, now descended from Tabriz, and after occupying Persian Irak, pursued his con- 
quests, a>#n a few years subdued Pars and the remaining ten^ries of Muhammed 
.Mirza. To regain these provinces, Baber Mirza led a formidable army into Persian 
Irak and Azerbaejan ; but had scarcely set his foot in the country, when he learned 
that*Ah1^aid Mirza had entered his dominions from the north. Enraged at this insist, 
he measured back his steps, followed Abbsaid across the Amu, and laid siege to Sa- * 
markand ; but after lying before it forty days, he concluded a peace, which left the 
Amu or Oxus the boundary between the two countries. Baber then returned to 
Khorashn, and enjoyed several years of companRive p«Mp. He was carried off in the ^^7. 
year 1457, by a disease orig^ating i^ his habitual exceWes in wine.* Babe, 

His death was the signal for Aboi«$d Mirza ag^ to attempt the conquest of Kho- 
rasfin. Prom this enterprize he was, however, recalled Ibwards Balkh, ly a revolt of 
the sons of Abdal-latlf Mirza, one of whom he slew, while the other, Muhammed Juki,|^^,^. 
took refuge in the deserts of Tartary, with Abdal-Khair, one of the Khans of the Uz- ^ 

bek principality of Tura, a part of the empire of Kipchhk that lies to the east of the 


• D’Herbelot, in voce Abaeud ; de Guigner, vol. V. p. 88. 
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Ural mountains, and who dwelt in summer towards the banks of the river Jaik, and 
in winter the .^rr.* Abusaid soon after returned into Khorasan, a great part of 
which he oTerrani .and repressed the commotions e::^|^ed by the res^Ms Ala-ed-doidet. 
But he was glaa to retire before the formidable irru pjjo n of iy^anQ^ah, the '^^^o- 
man chief, who entered Herat, which was cruelly pilfered by his^troops. When the 
first fury of the invasion wafi*^ over, the Turkomans began to divifle their forces. Ahu- 
sald, watching the opportunity, fell furiously o# Jehan-Shah’s son, near Murghub, 
defeated the detachment under his command, and compelled his father to sue for a 
peace, and retreat from Khorasan. A treaty was- concluded, by which it was agreed 
that the town of Semn^^^hich lies between Khorasan and Persian Irak, should be' 
the boundary between the territories of the|[^ two princes. 

In these timA of confusion, Sultan HuA^in Mirza, a prince of great talents, and 
who is often mentioned in the Memoirs of Baber, had fixed himself in the possession 
of Asterabad and Mazenderan. He was descended f rs^ Taimur Begf by his son 
Omersheikh Mirza. Not contented with the peaceable eSj^ment of the rich provinces 
which he held, he had pushed on his plundering parties into Khorasan as far -as 
Sebzewar. Abusaid having disengaged himself of the Turkomans, and defeated Al|- 
ed-doulet, who had once more invaded his territories on thl^’side of Meshed, i!ow 
marched to chastise Sultan Hus^gin Mirza. The contending ariJfes met, Abusaid was 
i-ictorious, and, pur^ng his advantage, entered his enemy’s capital, Asterabad, in 
which he left on^f his sons, Sultan Mahmud Alirza. 

But Abusaid ^ lipt yet destined to enjoy repose. Muhammed Juki, the son of 
Abdal-latif, and grandson of Ulugh Beg Mirza, who, after his defeat, had fled, as has 
been m e^ti|gn ed, to Abdal-khair, the Khan of the Uzbeks,^; had meanwhile returned, ac- 
companirony his new allies, and was ravaging Abusald’s territories beyond the Amu. 
Abusaid once more hastened to Samarkand, and the predatory bands of his enemies, 
on his approach, retired beyond the Sirr, From the prosecution of this war, Abusaid 
was recalled by the imwelcome intelligence of the defeat of his son, Mahmud Mirza, 
whom Sultan Hussar IVErza had driven from Asterabad. Not contented with this 
success, Sultan Hussain had advanced into the very heart of Khorasan, and^;^ even 
laid siege to the capital, Herat. The return of Abusaid speedily raised the*l^£ He 
drove the Sultan out of his territories, andjf following him into his own, stripped him 
of all that he held in Joijdn and Mazenderan. 

This success enabled Abugald to turn his undivided force to complete the destruc- 
tion of Muhajnmed Juki. :^jbesie^ that prince in Shahrokhia, a strong apd popu- 
lous city on the Sirr, and,^fter a siege of one year,§ took the place and his rival. 
Being finally disengaged of this enemy, he no^ti^tumed across the Amu, where Sul- 
tan Hussain Mirza had availed himself of his absence to enter Khorasfin. That active 


• Abttlghazi Khai’s Gen. History of the Turks, &c. vol. I. p. 289, Lond. 1730, 8to. 
t He was the son of Mansur, the son of Baikar, the son of Omer Sheikh, the son of Tail 
D’Herbelot, art. Taimur. 

+ Ahdal-khair’s wife was sister of Muhammed Juki’s father. 

§ Abulgazi Khan says <rf four months. Vol. I. p. 215. « 


Taimur B^. See 
Gen. History of Turks, vol. I. p. #12. 
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prince was once more compelled to fly, and sought shelter in KhMrizm. Ahusaid, 1463. 
being now deliv^jed from all his ^ emies, gave his attention, for so& time, to the ex- 
tension of his ter^oriejon the s^ of Sistan and India, by means of his generals, and 
to the settling ofiiis^eWensiv^ominions. He soon after went to Merv, where he 
gave a splendid fealt,: which lasted five months, to celebiate the circumcision of the 1463. 
princes his sons. It was on this OQ^sion that his son, Omersheikh Mirza, Baber’s 
father, received the government of Ferghana, as is mentioned in the Memoirs. 

While Abusmd was yet at Merv, Hassan Ali, the son of Jehan Shah, the prince of 1466 . 
the Turkomans of the Black Sheep, arrived from Irak, whe^^ by one of those reverses ^Sthe'‘ 
so frequent in the East, his father had be^ defeated and sihin by the celebrated Uzun of 

Hassan, the Beg of the Turkomans of tt(|.. White Sheep. Hassan AU now solicited ^ ’ 

the protection and assistance of Ahusaid, who gladly undertook to restore him to his 
paternal dominions. The ei^^dition whicb followed is famous in eastern history, and. 
is often alluded to by Babfi^^nder the name of “ the disaster of Irak.” Ahusaid 
Mirza advanced into Azerbaejan with a powerful army, subduing the country in his marches in. 
course. He sent two detachments to take possession the one of the Persian Ii&k, the 
other of Pars. As b*^||pushed on towards Aderbil and Tabriz, among the hills of 
Azerbaejan, Uzun alarme 4 at his progress, sent repeated embassies to sue for 

peace ; but in vain, as Abusaid, to all.his offers, annerod the condition that the Turko- 
man should appear in his presence, '^a^ humble himself before ^ dL^endant of Tai- 
mur Beg. To this Uzun Hassan rei’used to submit, and, rednc^ WSespair, betook 
himself to the hills and fastnesses in which the country aboun^s,'^and employed himself 
indefatigably in harassing and cutting off the supplies of the enemy, whom he prudently 
avoided meeting in the field. What the sword could not achieve was completed by 
famine. The large but tumultuary army of Abusaid began to suffer from the pressure 
of want, and no sooner suffered than it began to fall away. The various chieftains and The disas, 
tribes of which it was composed gradually withdrew each to his own country. The 
army fell to pieces. Abusaid was compelled to seek safety iriltBight, was pursued, 
taken jnnsoner, and soon after beheaded. Of his mighty army few returned to their 
homes, "fiie greater part were taken prisoners, or slaughtered in the course of their headed, 
long retreat.* 

The dominions of Abusaid, who was by far the most, powerful prince of bis time, HU mbs. 

extended, at the period of his death, from Azerbaejan to borders of India, and from 

Mekran to the deserts of Tartary. Of his 8ons,4[^nltiyjj^hmcd Mirza, who was the 

eldest, retmned possession of Samarkand and B(ddiara|’|pe government of which be king of Sa- 

had held in tf»e lifetime of his father. j^jiAnother of them, Sultan Mahmud Mirza, held 

the government of Asterabad, from whence, after the “ dltaster of Ir&k,” he marched ^ 

to take possession of Herat ; but the inhabitants preferring the government of Sultan jhj,. ' 

Hussain Mirza, called him in ; and Sultan Mahmud Mirza, expelled fliom Khorasan, 

and forced to cross the Amu, took refuge in Samarkand, with his brother, Sultan Kandw, 

and Ba. 

<r ' dakhthan. 

• See De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, vpL V. p. 93, Tarikb*e-KliiiS Khan, Baber’s Memoirs, and 
O’Herbelot, Art. Abusaid. - 
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Ahmed Mirza, h^jjfing lost Asterabad in his attempt to gain Khorasan. In the course of 
a few months, he fled privately from his brother’s p^^ection, and b^^eans of Kamber 
Ali Beg, a Moghul nobleman of great influence, who was at t^at t^|p the govOTHOr of 
Hissar, gained possession of all the country, from thi^traits’^^ Kafbgha, or D^fBend, 
to the Belut mountains, and>from the hills of Asfera to the momi^ins of Hiudukush, 
an extensive tract of country, that included Hissar, Cheganian, Termiz, Kundez, 3a- 
Ulugh Beg dakshan, and Khutlan. Another of Abusaid’s sons, Ulugh Beg Mirza, retained pos- 
session of Kabul and Ghazni, which he had governed in his father’s lifelime. Another, 
JuidGhazni. Omer-Sheikh Mirza, ^|^(f*ft^ther of the illustrious Baber, and the fourth son of Abu- 
shTkh continued to reign^'inT'erghana. Sult^ Murad Mirza, another of Abusaid Mirza’s 

Mirza, sons, who had held the government of G«^ir and Kandahar, had advanced, at the 
Fwlhfna. of his father’s death, to occupy Kerman. He was forced to retreat by the ensuing 

Sultan MumCVBjfe) and found that he could not maintain himself e'^^p in Kandahan He repaired 
rad Mirza. to^l^ court of Sultan Hussain Mirza, by whom he \^*sent to Samarkand, to his 
brother, Sultan Ahmed Mirza ; but he soon after returned to Herat, after which he is 
little mentioned. It is needless to detail the fortunes of the other sons, as they had 
no influence on * the history of Baber. ^ . 

Sultan Hussain Mirza was no sooner relieved of his formidable enemy, by the death 
Abusaid, than ^once more%itered Kliora^n, invited, as has been already men- 
Lupies tioned, by the wishijs and afiections of the iniabitants. He quickly drove from As- 
terabad, Yadgafr^Mifza, a son of Muhammed Mlrzaf^the late sovereign of Irak and 
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^cted by Uzun Hassan and the Turkomans to fill the throne of 
^Ied him to take refuge in Tebrlz, at the court of his patron. 
Next howe^l^ Yadgar Mirza returned, supported by a formidable body of 

Turkomans, penetrated into Khorasan, and took Herat, which Sultan Hussain, unable 
to resist the first impulse of the enemy, was glad to abandon. 'The Sultan retired to 
Balkh, but it was s^y to watch the favourable moment for retinrning ; and he had no 
sooner learned, by a iecret correspondence which he maintained with some of the chief 
oflScers about Yadgar Mirza’s person, that that young prince had given himself up to 
all the enjoyments of a luxurious capital, than, returning by fprced marche^he came 
upon him by surprize, while overpower^ with wine, in the Bagh-e-zaghan,f near 
Herat, took him prisoner, ^^rsed his troops, and put him to death. , 

The remaining years of t|e reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza were Uttle disturbed, ex- 
cept by the rebellion of hi^^ns, awd, towards its close, by the invasion of Sheibani 
Khan. But these events ^ be best explained by Baber himself in his Memoirs, 
where copious details will be found regarding the family, dominions, and court of this 
monarch.^ « . 

Sultan Omer Sheikh Mirza, the sovereign of Ferghana, and the father of Baber, has 
by some writers been supposed to have had his capital at Samarkand, and by others 


^ Chiefly from Baber's ^Memoirs. 


t The ^Wen Palace. 


vola^ of the Rozet-es-Sefa, the Garden o| Purity, or rather Pleasure Garden, by Mir 
Khawend bhah, contains a very detaUed account of all the in^dents of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s rei^. 
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to have extended his dominions even into India.* His dominionsj, however, never 
extended beyond the narrow limits of Ferghana and Uratippa, vflSless for a short 
time, when he revived Tashkent and Seiram from his eldest brother, Sultan Ah- 
med, and gained JShah^ll^hia stratagem. These acquisitions he soon lost, having 
given them up to 'fiis father-id-law, Sultan Mahmud ^han, in return for assist- 
ance afforded him fn his wars; and^at his death, which happened in 1494, he only 
retained possession of Ferghana, Uratippa having just been taken from him by his bro- 
ther, Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. He was a restless, profuse, good-humoured 
man, who left his dominions in considerable disorder to hisieldc^t son, the illustrious 
Baber, then only twelve years of age. 

It is from this event that Baber commences his Memoirs. At that period, his uncle. State of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, was still king of Samarkand and Bokliara. Another of his uncles, af the 

Sultan Mahmud Mirza, was the sovereign of Hissar, Termiz, Kundez, BadakhSjian, 
and Khutlan. A third unUtj^ Ulugh Beg Mirza, was king of Kabul and GhaXm ; 
while Sultan Hussain Mirza Baikra, a descendant of the great Taimur, and the most 
powerful prince of his age, was king of Khoras^. To the west and north of Fer- 
ghana, Sultan Mahmuj^ Khan, a Moghul prince, Baber’s maternal uncle, and the eld- 
est son of Yunis Khsua, so often alluded to by Baber, held the fertile pro\’ince8 of 
Tashkend and Shahrokhia, along the ^rr or Jaxarte# as well as Ae chief power over 
the Moghuls of the desert as far ^ Jloghulistan, where Sul^fimT!yimed Khan, his 
younger brother, appears ito hspe ^^erned a separate divjsion of ffee same tribe. 

Three daughters of Yunis Khan, the sisters of these two pridfee^ JIlj^ been married to 
the three brothers, the kings of Samarkand, Hissar, and FerghS.na; and the relations 
of affinity arising from these marriages are often alluded to by Bi^r. 

To prevent the necessity of hereafter interrupting the narrative, it may be proper. Account of , 
in addition to these remarks, to observe, that Sheibani Khan, a name which occurs in j,f ghSni 
every page of the earlier part of the following history, was still yi the deserts of Tar- Khan, 
tary. He vras descended from Chengiz Khan, by his eldest son,,'fushi or Juji Khan, 
the soTj^jggn of Kipchak. Batu, the eldest son of Tushi, having returned from his The elder 
expedition into the north of Europe, bestowedf on one of his younger brothers, Sheibani 
Khan, a large party of Moghuls and Turki who fed their flocks in the champaign be- 
tween the Ural hills and the Sea of Aral,®nd along ^e river Jaik or Yaik, which 
flows into the Caspian ; and he became the founder of the^Khanate of Tura, which, in 
process of time, extended its conquests considerably int^j^^ria. One of his descend- 
ants, Uzbek Khan, was so much beloved by his tnoes, fkey are said to have as- Uzbek 

sumed his name, and hence the origin*^ the Uzbek nations. Abdulkhair Khan, the Khas. 

*■ t ^ ♦ 

• Catrou, Hist, du Moghul, p. 48, supposes that he possessed all Maweralnaher, that Samarkand was 
his capital, and that his power extended even to India. In this last supposition he has been followed by .1? 
a respectable living author, Langles, who, in the article JBabour, in the Bic^phie ITniv. Anc. et Mod. 
vol II. Par. 1811, supposes that his territories extended to Samarkand and the Indus, and that Baber, 
on his father’s death, was declared king df^M’estem Tartary and Khorasanf ideas the more extraordi- 
nary, as he had access to a copy of the Meriioirs of Baber in the royal lihiiry at Paris. See Art. Jbdoul- 
rayhm, vol. I. of the same valuable work. * 

+ De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, vol. HJ 43^1. AbulgazPs Gen. Hist. vol. I. p. 207. 

X See D’Herbelot, Art. Uzbek. * / 
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grandfather of the second SheiMni, was a contempor^y of Ahusaid^Mirza. When 
that monarch hach expelled Muhammed Juki Mirza from Samarkand, the young prince, 
as has already been mentioned, had fled for protection to, Ahulkhair Khan, who sent 
him back, accompanied by one of his sons, with a powerful awny, ^ich took?t&sh- 
kend and Shahrokhia,* and occupied all the open country of Mai^eralnaher. The ap- 
proach of Abusaid compelled them to retire beyond the Sirr, 

The ambition and power of Abulkhair Mirza were so formidable as to justify a 
combination of all the neighbouring Tartar princes against him, by which he was de- 
feated and put to dea^^jj^th several of his sons ; the others saved themselves by 
flight. But his grandsom ^heih^ or Sheibani Khan, the son of Borak or Budak,f 
regained at least a part of his heredita^^dominions, and not only retrieved the 
honour, but greatly extended the power of the family. The coniiised state of the 
^country between the Amn and the Sirr, soon after att^ted him into the territories 
of 'Samarkand ; dn expedition to which the Uzbeks welf^^rohably equally called by 
the invitation of the contending princes of the country, and by the remembrance of 
the plunder and spoil which they had carried off from these rich and Hi-defended 
countries twenty-four years before. From some expressions uged by Baber, it seems 
pretty clear that, in spite of the extent of his coj^|j|pests along '^e banks of the Qxus, 
Sheibani Khan had never regained the power |pj6y^ by his grandfather in his native 
deserts, and was ‘conflhed to the range of te^ritpry around the town and country of 
Turkistdn, to the north-|je8t of Tashkend, which w|^a recent conquest made by that 
division of his tribe thtffndhered to his interests. His subjects were a mass of tribes of 
Turki, Moghul, and probably of Fennic race, moulded down into one people, but 
with Ingrat preponderance of Turks. His army was latterly swelled by volunteers 
from all the Turki and Moghul tribes from Kasbghar to the Wolga; j: and he appears, 
even under the partial colouring of his enemy Baber, as a prince ot great vigour of 
mind, and of no ^ytemptible military talents. 

Such was the ghneral division of the neighbouring countries when Zehir-ed-ifrn 
Muhammed, sumamed Baber, or the Tiger, ascended the throne. Immediately be- 
fore the death of his father Sultan Omersheikh Mirza, his neighbours Sul^ Aluued 
Mirza of Samarkand, and Sultan Mahpaud Khan of Tashkend, displdnsed with 
some parts of his conduct, hpd entered into a coalition, in consequence of which they 
had invaded his country, "'i 

Few incidents of the lifetj^ Baber previous to his mounting the thr<me are k^^vn. 

* 

• T^hkend and Shahrokhia, as well as all the ci^tiv^ed country down the Sirr, were at that period 
subject to Samarkand. sj 

t See Fetis de la Croix's Life of Genghis, p. 393. De Guignes,.|!ist. des. Huns, vol. IV. p. 434, and 
the Tarikh Alim-arai Abasd in the life of Shah Ismael, vol. I. MS. also D’Herbelot, Art. Uzbek. AbuL 
gszi’s Gen. Hist. vol. I. p. 217. 

+ The Khanship of Kipchak expired A. D. 1606, and bpske into several smaller divisiodi. That of 
Tura seems to have contindOd under a diffefent branch of femily of Sheibani untfl the year 
whetf the ku^dom of Tura fell into the bands of the Russians. 
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It may be remarked, however, that he was bom * on the 6th Moharrem 888, and 
that when a boy of five years of age, he had paid a visit to his patei*nai uncle, Sidtan 
Ahmed Mirza a^- Samarkand, on which occasion he was betrothed to his cousin, 
Aisha Sultan ^he daughter of that prince. This lady he afterwards married. 

Baber ascended «fhe throne about two years after the discovery of America by 
Columbus, and four years before Vasco de Gama reached India. The year in which 
he mounted the throne, was that of the celebrated expedition of Charles VIII. of 
France, against Naples. His contemporaries in England were Henry VII. and 
Henry the VIII.; in France, Charles VIII., Louis XH., ^^Francis I.; in Germany, 
the Emperors Maximilian and Charles V. ; in Spain, Feminand and Isabella, and 
Charles. The discovery of America, and of the passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, the increase of the power of France by the union of the great fiefs to 
the crown, and of Spair»,hy the similar union of its different kingdoms under 
Charles, th» destruction Sfethe empire of Constantinople, and th’fe influence of the 
art of printing, introduced about that time a new system into the west of Europe, 
which has continued with little change down to our times. The rise and progress of 
the Reformation fo^j^d the most interesting event in Europe during the reign of 
Baher. 

% 

* The date of his hiith is recorded in>» Persian couplet, preserved Ah^-fazl, who makes some 
characteristic remarks on them, foun^ ohTiis fondness for astrology As that generous prince was 
bom on the sixth of Moharrem ; th^ate of his birth is also (Shesh*^5}lV’f®*®) *** °f 
r«m.” The numeral letters in these two words happen to give 888. 
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REGAKDING THE 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE MAP OF FERGHANA AND . 

4i‘ 

- BOKHARA. 

^ . ♦ 

* By CHARLES WADDlNGTON, Esg. 


OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ENGINEERS. 
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I SOME time ago, at the request of Mr Erskine, undertook: ’ the construction of a 
map, to illustrate the operations of the Emperor Baber in Ferghana and the neigh- 
bouring countries. For the execution of this design, Mr Erskine had been for some 
time employed in making collections, as he found it difficult, or impossible, to trace 
the expeditions and marches of Baber, in the erroneous and defective maps of those 
countries, extant. Mr Erskine had procured several routes, \^tten by natives who 
had visited those countries, with which the kindness of Mr Elphinstone and other 
gentlemen had supplied him. In addition to these materials, I was furnished with 
the longitudes and latitudes of many of the principal towns, chiefly frdm the Arabian 
geographers, with some particulars regarding these countries, contained in a sketch 
drawn up by Mr Elphinstone, and with all the booliiB ■^d maps whi<^ could throw 
any light on the subject ; besides having the constant benefit of the advice and assis- 
tance, which Mr Erskine’s extensive reading, and intil^kdt^ knowledge of the country, 
enabled him to afford me. 

The chief difficulty which presen«|f^teelf on the commencement of my labours, 
was the want of some well-^scertaE®ii?|H)int8, from which the intermediate spaces 
might be filled in with tolliable accuracy. Samarl^nd alone, from the numerous 
observations that have been taken in it, appeared to be a station sufficiently well de- 
termined, to be depended on; an^ unfortunat^^, it is siti^d so much to the south 
of the country which was the chiei bbject of my attention^&t it promised to be of 
but little use to me. From the peci^r nature of the couiMy, there must always be . 
the greatest difficulty in ascertaining the relative positions, of Ferghana and Bokhara ' 
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as there is but one communication between them, by a long narrow pass near 
Khojend, between the mountains and the river. The wh«de of Kar^igin is perfectly 
impracticable from its mountainous nature, and precluded the possibility of procuring 
a cross route from Badakhshkn or Hiss^, which would determine at once, with accu- 
racy, the true position of Ferghana. On the uncertain method' of laying down this 
country, from the circuitous routes through Khojend, the only checl^that can be ob- 
tained, is^by continuing those routes to K^hghar, which, besides bemg pretty well 
ascertained by observatiqp, has a direct route from Badakhshan. this check I 
endeavoured to avail ifij^lf. 

My first step, after laying down Samarl^d in long. 64° 53' and lat. 39° 40', which 
was the mean of the best observations injlw pct^session, was to protract separately all 
my routes ; when, by comparing them together, and maMng due allowances for the 
winding of roa^and other impediments, 1 have reason to th% that'l obtained the 
distance very cc&ectly, between tho^ places through whihh the route^nost frequent- 
ly passed. The distance between Samarkand and Bokhara, I found in this Tnanner 
to be 112 miles in a direct line, which agrees remarkably well with the distance 
which Baber gives between these two cities. , 

It nSay not be amiss here to remark, that I.^i^ot seethe translation of Baber’s 
life, till I had laid dCecn the whole of my rotttesSo the north of Samarkand; and 
%vhen the minuteness -of his descriptions, and the opportunities he had of being well 
acquainted with the coi^try, are considered, the coideidence of his accounts with the 
positions I had already given to the principal towns, will be esteemed no slight proof 
of the general accuracy of the map. 

Having observations on the latitude and longitude of Bokh&ra, by almost all the 
geographers, from whose observations Samarkand had been fixed, I easily ascertained 
the latitude of the place; and, intersecting it with the distance between the two 
cities, I also deteru^ed its longitude. Khojend, which is a considerable place, and 
has had many observations taken of its latitude, was fixedjn like manner ; that is to 
say, comparing the differences of the latitude of Khojend aid Samarkand, as given 
by my several Authorities, I found that they agreed very well, and I thus d^ibined 
with considerable co(p-ectnes^ the latitude of Kh^end to be 41° 5', and, by Intersect- 
ing it with it^i^stance fronlt ^markand, I made its longitude 66° 49'; for ffie 
tlbcis, as ^ven by geography differ so widely, that much coniid^ce cannot ^be 
placed in them. 

I should mention here, that some of my Q^tes and Baber bimgAlfj always t^eak 
of Khojend as lying to the east of Samarl^^'^ I do not, however, think that this 
should be taken in its strict sense, as the nati^ra of tl^ East express themselves al- 
f ways in a loose way with resp^t to the direction of a- |rmce, though in giving its dis- 
tance they will be pretty correct. I consider, therefore, that in calling Khojend east 
of S a ma rka nd, they merely mean, Aat it lies mop^o the east, than it does to the 
north nr south of tha1|^. Now, t£ere can bH^^ doubt, from the concurrence of 
all geographers in giving about one and a half d^p-ee rf difference, in the latitude of 
^e two cities, that it cannot lie to the east of ^^kand. On the hand, the 

s 
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circumstance that I have jifet mentioned, that Khojend is considered in all my 
authorities, as being situated.!^ the east or north-east of Samarkand, proves I think 
sufficiently, the'fiicorrect!j&s1)f the position given, almost universally, to Khojend 
in all preceding maps, which is due north, or nearly so, of Samarkand. I have one 
more argument in ^vour of the position I have given to Khojend. The town of 
Jizzakh, a place of considerable note, is well fixed by numerous routes from Bokhara 
and Samarkand- The whole of my routes make it project somewhat to the westward 
of a line drsita from Samarkand to Khojend, which it also does in the mji^, as now 
laid down ; whereas, should Khojend be removed more t^^ north, Jizzakh would 
lie to the east, instead of the west of this line. 

Having thus settled the position of Khjtjend, I proceeded to determine that of 
Kokan, and here I was necessitated to t^lt entirely to the two routes, which alone 
reached beyond KhoWd, and which both agreed in placing it, as nearly as possible, in 
a line with tl^ city and Samarkand. I had, I think, ofily one observation on Kokan, 
and that n^^uch to be depended on; bowlder, on account of its short distance 
from Khojend, it cannot be much misplaced. 

The grand route from Samarkand to Kashghar, which has hitherto preserved nearly 
a north-easterly direction, fiow ^ sudden turn to the eastward, and, ^^assing 

through FCTghana, crosses the lofly^mountains which lie to ffie east of that country, 
and reaches Kashghar; its genei^ direction being a litt^ to the south of east, 
though, from the mountainous ^lature of the country, it m43fci^«casionally consider- 
able deviations from that line. 

As it would have been folly to expect any considerable degree of correctness, in 
protracting so long a route from a point so uncertainly laid down as Kokan, I was 
obliged to assume a position for Kashghar from some of the oest authenticated maps ; 
and then having two fixed points, at the extremities of the routes, I easily Inserted 
them, and had the satisfaction of finding, that their length did not materially differ 
from the distance which I had already given in the map, ^ween the two to\vns. 
One of ithe routes, writPn by Syed Izzet Ulla, a most intelligent traveller, enabled 
me, ibe information it adforded respecting the surrounding co(jptry, to insert 
many towns and villages of Ferghana, besid|s those actually ^sed through in the 
journey. The other gave little more than the length,!^ the stlfes Ift^tbe nam^ of 

the places through which it passed. , j 

I had now completed an outline of the country north of Samarkand and 

Bokhara, and it will be sufficient to ^d , that it has bcOT filled in from the informa- 
tion afforded by Baber’s and Mr Elj^stone’s description of the country, and from 
such particulars as could be gleaip^Ann the accounts of Ebn Haukal, mid other 
writers who have touched <^#he gec^phy of these countries. 

As I found, after availing myself of every piece of Information which I could at all 
consider as correct, that the mamwas still so meagre and imperfect as, in many places, 
not to answer my dhief objecf %i illustrathm of Babe/^xpeditions, it became 

necessary to insert many towns Snl some small rivers, as to 

^ ^ jifect and doubtful authonties. The former I 


ranges of mountains, from ver^ 
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have distinguished l)y affixing all asterisk to their namfes ; with respect to the latter, 
1 shall distinguish what is doubtful, and what may b^i^pended on, in a short account 
of the mountains and rivers contained in the map. 

But before I proceed to this partwf my Memoir, it will be proper to give soffie 
account of the method adopted in drawing the countries to the south of Samarkand 
and Bokhara. For the situation of all the grand points, I am indebted to a MS. 
map of Lieut. Macartney, corrected by the Honorable Mr Elphinstone, and, generally 
speaking, the whole of the intermediate towns, rivers, &c. have been feserted from 
the same authority. Hm^ver, from having some routes which were not in existence 
at the time Mr Macartn^ constructed his map, I was enabled to make many correc- 
tions and additions. IJarticularly, in th^lumey between Bokbua and Balkh, I 
have inserted some villages, and a small ri^t wlSbh runs into the Kohik river ; I have 
plotted anothw youte along the Amu river, which e:idends as far^ Eljik, the western 
extremity of Bokh^a; I hav#laid down two cross routes through tW desert, one, 
from Karshi to Bushir on the Amu^ver; another, from Karshi thr^fh Kirki to 
Andkho. I also carefully compared such routes, as I believe must have been in 
Lieut. Macartney’s possession, with his map, and had occasion sometimes to make 
slight a^erations, though I never did so without a^ost ireful examination, being 
well aware of the general accuracy of his works.* ^^e of file most considerable al- 
terations which I .havefede, is placing Hezret Imam, the Karatigin river, and the 
route from Killa-Barat-B^ to Wiskirni, considerably^ more to the west than they 
stand in his map. My authority for so doing, was, on one side, a route which, 
coming up the Amu river, passes through Hezret Imam, and proceeds to Khndez. On 
the othennde, this arrangement agrees remarkably well with the journey along the 
Amu thihugh B^ksh^, which joins the route between Killa-Barat-B^ and Wis- 
Idmi, at a place called Yokatut. I liave inserted a few additional towns or villages 
in Badakhshan on the banks of the Amu, as well as the streams which flow into that 
river from the south wiftt. Amongst the former will be seen Shehr Derwaz the capital 
of Derwaz, which is inhabited by a fair and handsome race'll people, calling-^ them- 
selves descenda^ of Alexander the Great. The limits and provinces of Bokl|S^ I 
was enabled to Ascribe from the MS. accounts of HRit kingdom by Mr Elphi^tone. 
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The principal range which cotpiecl^ the lofty monnUhns of Hindukush and Muz- 
tagh, and which gives rise^ the" two most consid&ahle rivers in the map, is the Be- 
lut-tagh, whose highest appi(fap to he the mountain of Pushtikhar, the spurce of 
the river Amu. From this sponr^ its juncticm with the jffindukush, the ^ange is 
weB* laid down and described in Mr Elphinstone’s Cauhul, is quite unnecessary, 

for me to say anything about if in this Memmr, a very snii^'^ifbi: only appearing in 
the map. That portion of the range which lies to the north of Pushtikhar, is what 
must now engage our attention ; and, of this httle seems to he known, except that it 
joins the Muz-tagh. It appears exceedingly probable, and has already been conjectu- 
red by Mr Elphinstone, that the mountains crossed by the route betjiveen Ferghana,,^ 
and Kashghar, are a continuation of this range. These mountains, when they reach 
the lat. of 42% throw out a branch called the range of MinghuBk, reaching to Tash- 
kend, and, shortly after, either terminate or become so inconsiderable, as to form no 
ohsta^liMo a free commiftcation between Tashkend and Kashghar to the north jjf the 
Mingh^ak mountains. In long, about 71° and lat. about 41° 31' in#he Belut-tagh, 
lies the real source of the Sirr or SlBhun river though js^hat is U|^li^n8idered as its 
source, is situated in the Minghulak mountains, considfe^bly to the n^|||-ea8t, in long, 
about 70° and lat. 42° 31'. The Belut-tagh, in its pr^^s from Pfishtikhar to »%- 
tagh, probably throws out many branches to the westj'jjjjjthe whole o||^he country in 
that direction is described as mounts^ou» in the extreme. The only branch of the 
Belftt-ta^, to the south of Pushtildirf^^jvhich is contained in the map, is the Badakh- 
shan mountains, which have the eflfecP^ giving a north-westerly direction to the river 
Amu, during part of its coul^. The rivers which rise from the west of the Belut- 
tagh, are the Sirr river, the Shiber, the Penj or Amu, and the Badakhshkn river. 
Those to the east are the Kashg^ river and the Kfimeh river. 

The mountains whi^ I shall speak of, and vHbich, frfp. their magnitude, ought 
perlmps first to haveuagaged our attention, are the Asfera mountains, which I have 
^^n denominated the PameijB mountains. Tlqs range forms the southern ^unda^ 
of Ferghana, and runs in a direction almost due east and west. From its latitude arid 
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it's peculiar nature, which is thit of a very broad chaii? of mountains rising from an 
elevated table land, there is little reason to doubt that k is a continuation of the Muz- 
tagh. The only considerable river to which this range givhs rise on the south is, I be- 
lieve,- the Surthab or Karatigin, wMch, accordingj. to Lieutenant Macartney, has a 
course of 180 miles to its junction with the river Amu. A large river runs into the 
Sirr near Kokan, dividing into two branches as it approaches that city, which, accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Macartney, comes from the Asfera mountains, and has a course of 
70 miles Before it joins ^e Sirr. It appears probable, that the river rising in the moun- 
*tains between Kokan and j^shghar, which is said by Izzet Ullah to join the Sirr near 
Khojend, is the same as lEBis Kokan river. The ^fera mountains extend from a long, 
of 71“ to their termin^on near Khojend^^ it is a strong evidence of their magni- 
tude and impracticability, that the only communication between Bokhara and Fergha- 
na, is by the pass of Khojend, between the eitremil^ of this rai||e and the ri#er Sirr. 
All the mountain* which nov^emain to he described proceed from this j^ge. 

I shall first notice the Ak-tagh, or ^tlTiite Mountains, which leave the Astern moun- 
tains in long. 67° 30'. On dj^proaching Uratij^)^^ey separate into two parts, the 
most westerly, which I can only Hace as far as SO^ng., forming the northern 
boundary of the Valley of Soghd ; whilst the othef, whiM^s the proper Ak-tagh, se- 
parates Bokhara from Yar-Ailah, and terminat^<W two divisions at Jizzakh and do- 
llar. This range has been laid down from the concurrent testimony of all my roiltes, 
as well as of Baber’s accp^unts, and I feel, myself, great confidence in its correctness. 

The next branch which proceeds from the Asfera mountains, and which is much 
more considerable than the former, is the Kara-tagh or Black mountains. Of this range 
1 have dSarcely any infonpation. All that uppers to he certainly known of it is, that 
^t proc^ds froqt the Asfera mountains, from which it holds nearly a southerly direc- 
tion, and that it is lofty and exceedingly rugged and precipitous. The celebrated pass 
of Derbend is situated in this range, which is the usual communication between Shehr 
Sebz and Hissar. Mr Erskine has suggested to me, since the construction of the map, 
thamltis range probably leaves the Asfera mountains near dliojend, and that ithe hills 
running from the nmtb of Khojend to the Mingbulak mountains, are a contin&tion of 
the range, thro^h ^ich the Sirr forc|^ its way afitbe pass of Khojend. I aid rather 
inclined, howg^, to prefer th^position I have given to the northern part of this range 
ii^he map, as I can find, in 'my routes, no account of any such lofty mountains near 
Khojend, and,^ere I to insm them, they would leave no space for the lengto asaignml 
to the Ak-Su and Khojend rivers, and woti^d not a^ee with Baber’s march£ over the 
mountains from Asfera to Samarkand. Ime. Sara-ti^h gjjpres rise to seveihl rivers. 
The Kohik, the Shirahad river, the Hissar riverj'and the Cheghfinian, are amongst the 
number. It will not be unseasonable here, to mention^he great uncertainty which 
there is concerning the positions of Hissdtr and Cbeghanian, and indeed respecting the 
whole country of Hissar ; a circumstance peculiarly unfortunate, as it is the scene of 
many of Baber’s exploits^ The two above-mentio^^ cities hwe had man y observa- 
tions, but they differ so widely that no confidence can be placeff in them. I hav^^laid 
them down in the map from some routes in Ebn Haokal. 
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The Samarkand mountains, which form the southern boundaiy of the Valley of 
Soghd, though I have not ti%ced them beyond 66° of long., I have every reason to sup- 
pose, are a branch of the feira-tagh. Were I ^ turn them to the north, they would 
intercept the Kohlk fiver, the sdfcrce of which is universally agreed to be situated at a 
grekt distance to the eastward in the mountains which lie towards Sirkul. The only 
river which rises from the Samarkand hills, is the Kaxshi river. 

Much mor^ might be said i-especting the get^aphy of these countries, •but I have 
studied brevity as much as possible in this Memoir. For th^J^me reason I have avoids 
ed giving any accouait of the political boundaries and di^wns of Bokhara and Fer- 
ghana, a general idea of which ma^e for^aed from an inspection of the map. Prom 
what little I have said, it will be seen thftAhe geography of tliese countries is still in a • 
most imperfect states I trusj th^ the ^tempt I have made to give a tolerably correct 
delinea%on of them^hough it must contain many and tonsiderabl^errors, will be re- 
ceived withAdulgence ; particularly when it is%onsidered that, of its northern portion, 
Ferghana, little more has appeared in preceding maps Shan the name. I have the sa- 
tisfaction at least of knowing th^^^ principal obj|^t, the illustration of the first part 
of Baber’s Memoirs, has hfeen in a great measure attained, and that whatever faults 
may hereafter he discoveied in i%.|^e not arisen from want of diligence, iathe use 
and comparison of such materiats^ could be -procured. j|[]^ public already know 
what Mr Elphinstone has done for geography in his excelfeqj: map lately publisher 
withfiis description of Caubul. ' The greater part of the nJaterials used in the con- 
struction of this map, have been supplied by his kindness. The only merit I can claim, 
is that of comparing these lAodern accounts with the particulars of the country already 
known, and committing the result to paper. ^ ^ 

Tannah, Decembek 29, 1816. 
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Ih the month of Ramz^,'^in the year eight hu^Ared and ninety-nine, and in the Account .>{ 
twelfth year of my age, I became King of Fergh&na. ^ feriilwM 

The. country of Ferghana is situatiCin'the fifth climate, on the ejctreme botmdary of Boundan«. 
the habitable world. On the east, it has Kashgar ; on the wW, Samarkand on the^^ 
soath,*tbe lull-country on the c^^nes of Badakhshan ; on the north, although in for- 
mer times there were cities such as Almdligh,^ Almatu, and Yangi, which is known in 
books of history by the name of Otrar ; yet, at the present date, in consequence of the 
incursions of the Uzbeks, they are desolate, and no population remains. 

Ferghana is' a country of small extent, but abounding in grain and fruits ; a^d it is 
surrounded with hill% on all sides except on the west, towards Samarkand and Kho- 
jend, where there are none ; and on that side alone can it be entered by foreign ene- 
mi^. The river Seihun, which is generally known by the name of the river of Kho- 
jend, comes from the north-east, and after passing through this country, flows towards 
the west. It then runs on the north of Khojend and south of Finakat,^ which is now 
better known as Shahrokhla ; and thence, inclining to the north, flo\^ down toi|;ards 
Turkestan ; and meeting with no other river in its is wholly su^llowed up in'- , • 

tlie sandy desert considerably below Turkestan, and di^pears. 

In this qountary there are seven districts, five on the 8oi|th of the Saihun, and two on” 

the north. '' ' W ^ 

Of the districts on the #nth of the ijver, one is Andejan, which has a central posi- Divismnv. , 
tion and is the capital of Fei^hana. It abounds in grain and fmitsi, its grapes and. me- 

I The month of lUinzan, A.H. 899, begins on the Otb June, A.D. 1494. This was the year of 
irharles Vlll.’a ^cpedidon to Naples. 

s Almdligh ot AlmAlig, in Turki, signifies “ a grove of apple trees.” Ahn^tn, in the same language, signi- ^ 

fies “ in applesA Almaligh'llki city whi<^ HA north-east froin Kiisan, on the other side of 

the Ala-tagh mmnitaina. Otrar Hea between T^kend and the sea ctf Aral ; and in the days of Taimur 
was a place of great note. He died there while preparing for bis expedition against China. 

s^Finakat is also euHed Benakat and Fil&at. It is situated on the Seihun or Sirr, between Tlahkenf 
and Khojend. 
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Ions are excellent and plentiful. In the melon season it is not customary to sell them 
a| the beds. * There are no better Nashpatis® produced than those of Andejan. In 
Maweralriaher, after the fortresses of Samarkand and K'esh, none is I^ual in size to 
Andejan. It has three gates. The* citadel is situated on the south of the city. The 
water-courses of the mills by which the water enters the city, are nine and it is re- 
markable that of all the water that enters the city, none flows out of it. Around the 
fortress, on the edge of the stone-faced moat, is a broad highway covered with pebbles- 
All round the fort are the suburbs, which are only separated from the moat by this 
highway that runs along^its banks. 

The district ahonnds in birds and beasts of game. Its pheasants'* are so fat, that the 
report goes that four ||^rsons may dine oi{c%he broth^ of one of them, and not be able 
to finish it. The inhabitants of the country are all Turks, and there js .none in town 
or market who does not understand the Tfirki tongue. Tbe'^mmon speefii of the 
people of this ccninl^ is the same as the correct language of composition, so thak the 
works of Mir Ali Shir, sirnamed Nawai, though he was bred and flourished at 
are written in this dialect. 4rhe inhabitants are remarkable for their beauty. Khw&- 
jeh Yusef, so famous for his science in music, was a na^ve of Andejan. The ^ k 
unwholesome, ^ and in the autumn ®'agues are prevalent. 

Another district is Ush, which is situated to the south-east of Andejan, but more 
to the east, and distant from Andejan four farsangs® by the road. The air of Ush is 
excellent. It is abundantly supplied with running water, and is extremely pleasant in 
spring. The exelleucies of Ush are celebrated even in the sacred traditiooas.*® On 
the south-east of the fort is a mountain of a beautiful figure, naiaed Bara-koh, on the 
top of which Sultan Mahmud Khan built a small smnmer-house, beneath which, on 
the shnnlder of the hill, in the year 903,** I built a larger palace and colonnade.. Al- 
though the former is in the more elevated situatiop, yet that b|^lt by me is the more 
pleasant of the two ; the whole town and suburbs are seen stretched out below. The 
river of Andejan, after passing through the suburbs of Ush, flows on tow'ards Ande- 

' t. e. Passengers eat them gratuitously. — Leyden. 

* The N^hapti is a species of melon. 

3 The Persian trlnslations here My copy reads, “ Nine streams of water enter the f«t, and it 

> dngnlar that they do not all cod^rom the same place.'’— -Mr Metcalfe's copy reads, “ And it is sin- 
,g«fcr that Ujey all issue from the same place.”— A leaf of the Tarki original is here unfortunately twn 
out, so that the texticannot he corseted from it. The original may perhaps he, “ a stream of water large 
enough to turn mne mills,” that being a Persian myde of describing the sixe of a stream ; though the 
reading of Mr Metcalfe's copy is admissible. 

t Kirghawel. ^ 

‘ The broth here menddled is called Jahkaneh, and is a sort of stew, or rather j^y broth. 

* The ancient name of Her&t, whence probably the Aria of antiqn%. * 

^ The Persian here difihrs, " The air is, however,- corrupt, so that inflammations and swellings of the 
eyes are common ; such as by physicians are caUed qerb." The chasm in Mr Elphinstone’s Turki copv 
still contmuea. ,, ' 

* Tiimhb. , 'M' 

» The farsangmayingenaalbe takenatfourEn^milet It is the Orient parasanga. 

*0 The Hadis. . 

'* Al>but A.D. 1496>7. 
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j&n.^ On both of its banks 'there are gardens,^ all of which overlook the river. Its 
violets are particularly elegfnt. It abounds in streams of running water. In the sp^^ng 
its tulips an^y^oses blow iMgreat profusion. On the skirt of this same hill of Barakoh, 
between* the hilP and the town,' there is a mosque, called the Mosque of Jouza ; and 
from the hill there comes a great and wide stream of water. Beneath the outer court 
of the mosque, there is a meadow? of clover, ididt|pd and pleasant, where every tra- 
veller and passenger loves to rest. It is a standing joke amoi^ the common people at 
Ush to carry Across thre^s^eams all such as^aU raleep there.^ On this hill, about 
the latter end of the reign of Omer-Sheikh Mirza, there ^as discovered a species of 
stone 'finely waved red and white, of which they make the handles of Imives, the (dasps 

I^eil^ smdrPi'hcr things of that sort, and it is a very beautiful stone. In all Feighftna 
for hccddtiness and beauty of situation, there is no place that equals Ush. 

Another is Marg^jnkn,® which lies on the west of Andejan, at the distance of seven s.MargM- 
farsangs, and is a fine district. It is noted for its pomegranatei^afid apricots. There 
is one species of pomegranate named dana-kUan (or great seed), which, in its fiavonr, 
idliites the sweet with a sweet acid, and may even be darned to excel the pomegranate 
of Semnan.® They have a ^y of taking out the^stones of the zerd-41u (or apricot), 
and of putting in almonds in their {dace, after which the fruit is dried. When so pre- 
pmed, it is termed Srikkhani, and M jpy pleasant. The game and venison are here 
aiw ex^lent:’* ^e white deer^ is Mund in its vicinity. AU the inhabitants are 
Sartsj ,*,,the z^use are great . boaers, noisy and turbulent, so -^liat they, are fiunoas all 
over IVj^^eralnaher for their blustering and fondness for boxing, and most of the cele- 
brated bullies of Samarkand and Bokhfira are from Marghinhn. The author® of the ’ 

Hedfiya was from a village named Rashdhn, a dependency of Marghinan. 

Asfera is another district. It is situated at the foot of the mountains, and possesses Asfer«. 
numferous streatns jmd beautiful ^rdens. It lies south-west of Marghinan, at the dis- 
tmice of nine fersan^*® Many species of fruit-trees abound there ; but, in the gar- 


1 The river of AndgSn is One of those that form the great river Sirr. 

2 The Persian has “ between the garden (palace) and the town.” 

® The Persian reads " a meadow (or plain) of extraordinary beauty, having three fonntaina rf water." 
* The meaning of this passage is obscure. , « 

Mr Metcalfe’s MS. has MarghUdn, which is its {avsent nan^ It ia a etmaidasble town, and the 
capital of Feighana-proper. Its trade consiste chiefly in silk and pawl-wori. 

6 Semnan, a town between Khorasto and Irak, near Damghkn, ^ . 

’ The ahue wrahk is said to be the <urk6li, desoaied in many bopka rf natnraldiistory. See Voy^es 


de Falks, vol. IV, p. 325. „ , ■ , . .. 

* The Sarts or Tajiks of these conntrieB are the inhabitants of the towns and vilh^, and me ciu- 
tivates of the ground, who spiak the Persian tongue ; .as opposed to the TMta. 'They api^ to be ^ 
remains of the m(we ancient population, i«obnbly recrived the naim ol*^ frM « be- 

ing subjects <rf the Arab or Tdvisgovemnient; the Pearsians and Turks havii* fiiat known tte Arabs by 
die name of Thai T^i. 

® SheiUi »Brhan-*d-din Ali. , ,, ■ «„ « i, • w - 

’0 About %S miles. It is not easy to convert the Tartasand Indian mmsam med by Baber mto Eng- 
Ush ones, with any ,*!gree rf certainty jahut a fcwobtemtions are required to account for themode of 

reduction adopted in Ae iStes : ... . . . ..=.\ 

The smaller measura most cwnmon&^used ia Ae Ges. Ahol-fiaal (Ayeen Aktoi, toL P*^ ) 

s^es three kinds trf it, each consisffll'of twenty-four tenq (fingers or inches), but Ae of tfle 
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dens, the almond trees are most numerous. The inhabitants are all mountaineers and 
Sa?ts. Among the small hills to the south-east of Asfera,' is a slab of stone called 
sang aineh (the stone-mirror), its length is about ten gez. - it is in some places as high 
as a m*an, in others not higher than his middle ; everything is seen in it as in a glass. 

The district of Asfera is separated into four divisions, all situated at the foot of the 
hills ; one of them is Asfera, another Warukh, another Sukh, and the fourth Hushiar. 
When Muhammed Shiebani Khan defeated Sultan Mahmud Khan' and Ulchi Khan, 
and took Tashkend and Shahirokhia, I spent nearly a year in Sukh and Hushiar 
among the hills, in great distress ; and it was from thence that I set out on my expe- 
dition to Kabuf. 

Khojend. Khojend, another of the districts, is situated on the West of Andejdn, at the dis- 
tance of twenty-five farsangs,^ and it is also at the same distance from Samarkand.^ 

• This is a very ancient city. Sheikh Maslehet and Khwajeh KemU * were of Kho- 
jend, ^ts fruits a^very good, particularly its pomegranates, which are so celebrated, 
that the apples of Samarkand and the pomegranates of Khojend have passed into a 
proverb; but excellent as the latter are, they are greatly excelled at present by tfe 
pom^ranates of Marghinan. The fortress of Khojend is situated on an eminence; 
having on the north the river Seihun, which flows past at the distance of about a how- 
shot. On the north of the fort and of the river Seihun, there is a hill, which is named 
Myc^hil, where they say that there 'are turquoise and other mines.' In this hill 
there are many serpents; Khojend is a good sporting country ; the white deer, the 
mountain goat, the stag,® the fowl of the desert,® and the hare, are found ^in great 


largest equal to the breadth of eight barley-corns, that of the smallest equal to that of only dx, according 
to some, each equal to six hairs from the tail of a yabu horse. A fourth is mentioned as used in ancient 
books, and containing two spans and two inches. Hanway melons three species of Qez ; one of thirty- 
two fingers ; the Ilahi gez of forty-one fingers, and that of B%hara of thirty|^De inches English. In 
India the small gez is a cubit, or eighteen inches ; the larger a half more, or twenty-seven inches, being 
three quarters of »yard. There is, however, one in common use of twenty inches ; that used at Bombay 
is twenty-four inches; the Surat gez. is twenty-three adH* a half. Baber himself makes the cubit six'V » 
hand-breadths, and the gez or pace a cubit and a half, or nine hand-breadths. A fair allowance for the 
pace or gez of Baber would thus be thirty inches, which applies to his regular tmab or surveying cord. 

But as the regulated measures were largw than the ordinary one, we may perhaps assmne two feet or a 
little more as an average popular gez. A great variety of other yea are to be found^ 

The farsang, the ancient parasart|a^ may he safely taken at about four Englidi miles. 

The varieties of the kor are numerous, as will be seen in Rennell's Memoir of a Map of Hindostan. 
Baba's measured kos at 4000 paces of thirty inches each, would be one English mile,' seven furlongs, and 
thirty-three yards. But if the ordinary gez of twenty-four inches be taken, the kos will be one mile, 
four furlongs, and twenty-seven yards. The usual kos is perhaps nearly an English mile and a half. 

The Turki Yeghaj is properly the farsang, hut is frequently translated in the Persian by Shiraa, which, 

I fancy, is the long kos. H 

In general I have, in a rough way, considered the gez as equal to tv^ English feet, the kos as equal to 
an English mile and a half. 

t The Posian has “ on the south one Shiraa cos from Asfera, among rising grounds,” &c. 

3 About too miles. 

^ The words, “ and it is also at the same distaifce from Samarkand,” are not in the Peraan transk- 
tions. The chasm still continues in the Turki copy. 

‘ These ware two men eminent for their sanctity. 


Murgh-deshti. 
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t plenty ; but the air is extremely noisome, and inflammations of the eyes are comnaon ; 
insomuch, that they say that even the very sparrows have inflammations in the ejes. * 

This badnes^of the air tlllty ascribe to the hill on the north, Kandhadam is one of ^‘**’*i 
the districts belonging to Khojend. Though of no great extent, yet it is rathe/a fine 
little district, and its dmonds, from which it derives its name,^ are of excellent quality, 
and are exported to Hindustan, Hormuz,® and other quarters. It is distant from 
Khojend five or six farsangs to the east. Between Kandhadam and Khojend, there is 
a' desert, named Ha-dervish, where a sharp wind prevails,*and constantly-blows from 
the desert in the direction of Marghinan, which lies to the, east of the desert, or in 
the direction of Khojend, which lies to the west, and this wind is excessively keen. 

It is sdW th^ certain Dervishes having eneountered the wind in this desert, and being 
separated, were unable to find each other again, and perished, calling out, “ Ha, Der- 
vish ! Ha, Dervish !”® and that hence the desert is denominated Ha-dervish unto this . 

day. it ^ 

Of the districts to the north of Seihun, one is Akhsi, which in histories is called «• Akh»i. 
Akhslkat.* Hence Asir-ed-din, the poet, is termed Asir-ed-din AAsikati. There is 
no town in Fergh&na after Andejan, which is more considerable than this. It lies to 
the west of AndejXn, at the distance of nine farsangs.'’ Omer-Sheikl\ Mirza made it 
his capital. The river Seihun flows under the walls of its castle. The castle is situ- 
ated on a high precipice, and the steep ravines around serveinsl^d of a moat, ^en 
Omer-Sheikh Mrrza made it his capital, he, in one or two Stances, scarped tb^rora- 
vines oidside of the fort. In all Ferghana there is no fortified town so strong as this. 

The stt^rbs are rather more than a shiraa kos from the fort. The proverb, “ Where 
is the town, and where are the trees ?”® applies in a particular manner to Akhsi. The 
melons here are excellent ; there is one species which is termed Mir Taimuri, no 
such melons die known to exi^in the world. The melons of Bokhdra are also 
celebrated ; bui^ at’^the time w^en I took Samarkand, I had melons brought from 
Akhsi and Bokhara, and cut open ^ an entertainment, when those of Akhsi were 
judged beyond comparison the best. 'There is good hunting and hawking. From the 
river oif Akhsi to the town there is a desert, in which the white deer are very nume- 
rous. Towards Andejdn is a waste, abounding with the stag,* the fowl of the de- 
sert, and the hare, all of which are extremely fat. ^ ^ 

Another district is Kasan, which lies to the north df Akhsi, and is of small extent t. Kitin. 
As the river of Andejdn comes from Ush, so the river of Akhsi comes from Kasan. 

The air of Kasdn is extremely good, and its gardens are beautiful. In consequence of 
its gardens being all sheltered along the banks of the stream, they call it the mantle 

* 

J Kand or kend signifies a tow* in Turki, and bdddm an almond. 

» Out Ide of Onnus, in the mouth of the Pwsian Gulph. 

* utf sL^Iar that D^Herhelot expresses doubts whether Tashkend,. Khojend, and AlAs^t,- ^ not 
all the sa^lace.-^ these articles in the Bibliofheqne Orientale ; a very strong proof of the unper- 
fection of the geography of these quarters down to his time. , r ^ 

5 About 36 mto, ‘ Where ^ your houses and gardena i~Leydm. 


Gawssen. 
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Omer- 
Sheikh 
Mirza. 


of five lambskins. ‘ There is a standing quarrel between the inhabitants of K&sftn and ' 
those of Ush concerning the beauty and climate of their respective districts. 

around the country of Ferghana, among the mountaMs, there are excell^t Yai- 
Idks^ ^r summer stations). The tab^ghu wood is fonnd here among the mountains, 
and in no other country. The tabulghu, which has a red bark, is a ;qfood of which 
they make walking-staves, whip-handles, and bird-cages. They also cut it into the 
forked tops of arrows.^ It is an excellent wood, and is carried to a‘ great distance, as 
a rarity in much request. In many books it is related, that the Yabruj-us-sannam* 
grows on these hills ; but now it is quite unknown. There is, however, a species of 
grass which is produced on the mountains of Bete-kend,^ and which the people of the 
country term aihoti, that is said to have the virtueoj[ the mehergiah, and is what passes 
under the name of mehergiah.. In these lulls, also, there are mines of turquoise and 
of iron. 

Th| revenues oj|iPerghana may suffice, without oppressing the country, to nuwtitaiti 
three or four thousand troops. 

As Omer-SheiA Mirza was a prince of high ambition and magnificent pretenrion% 
he was always bent on some scheme of conquest. He several times led an army 
against &markand, was repeatedly defeated, and as often returned back disappointed 
and desponding. He oftener than once called in to his assistance his father-in-law, 
Yunis Khan, 'who was descended of Chaghatai Kdian, the second son of Chengis Khan, 
and.who was at that time the Khan 'of the tribe** of Moghuls in the dominions of Cha- 
ghalfai Khan.^ He was also my maternal grandfather. Every time that he was called 
in, Omer-Sheikh gave him some province ;:'b^ as things did not succeed to the Mirza’s 


1 Posfin-pish-burra. The Persian has pottin emtsh lmrra,m lambskin mantle. 

* The wandering tribes all over Persia and Turkestan are atj^lstomed te shift the#grouiid appnr a.njr 
to the season.' In summer, they move northward, or ascend thrills and higher grounds. The Persian 
Court is oftea transferred to these summer quarters, for the purpose of shunning the excessive heats. 
They are called Yailaks, from the Turki word Yai, suma^r. In winter, they move southward, or de- 
scend to warm and dieltered valleys, to their winter statons, which are eaS\f:A KisMakg, a word derived 

from Kt»h, which in the Turld signifies winter. The custom'fe* is old as the age of Cyrus. See Vpnn ph 

Inst Cyr. Lib. viii, p. 23^ s Giz. ^ 

* i. e. The mallow consecrated to idols. — Leyden. The YabruJ-ug-sannam is the jilaatcalled the mah- 
^ragora or mandrake.— See the UiJjfz^Udv^y^, or Materia Medica of Noureddeen Moham^ 

Shirty, published mth a translation, by Gladwin, Calcutta, 1793. The name aikoti is derived &<m the 
Turki word ayede, vivacity, and oti, grass. Mehergiah seems to be merely a Persian translation of the 
name, fixnn mAer, affection, and giah, grass. It is, however, called atikoO, wdog-grass, a name which 
comes from the way in which it is said to be gathered. They have a fancy that any person who pl^ptn 
up this grass dies; on which account they are said to dig round its roots, and when these are sufficiently 

loosened, tie it to the neck of a d(^, who, by his endeavours to get away, pulls it out of the earth. See 

D’Herbelot, Art. Abrousanam. The same story is still told. 

* fr^-*end.— Mr,i;iphinstone’s Turki copy has Yetikent; Mr Metcalfe’s Persian MS. Bikedit • mv 

Persian MS. Neikenet. ® Ulus. ' ^ 

’ ^ when Jaghatai or ChaghatM Khan received possession of his riiare of the empire 

m Chengis he also got a tribe of Mi^huls to attend him, and to confirm his authori^ over the 
Turlu population. The same appears to have been the case in Kipchak, whidi was given to anntW 
brother ; and also m the formation of the kingdom of Tura, under Sheibdni. 
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♦ wish, Yunis Khan was unable to keep his footing in the country, and was therefore 
repeatedly compelled, sometimes from the misconduct of Omer-SheikhMirza, some^mes * 

from t^e hostility of dther Moghul tribes, to return back to Moghulistan. The la^t time, 
however, that he brought his force, Omer-Shei^h Mirza^ gave Yunis Khan th#coun-; 
try of Tashkend, which was then in the possession of the Mirza. Tashkend is some- 
times denominated Sh^h, and sometimes Chdch, from whence comes the phrase, a 
bow of Chdcb. From that time to the year 908, the countries of Thshkend and Shah- 
rokhia remained subject to the Chaghatai Khans. At this time, the Khunship of the 
(Ulus or) tribe of Moghuls was held by my maternal oincle, Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
the eldest son of Yunis Khan. He and Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the iSdng of Samar- 
kand, who was my father Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s elder brother, having taken offence at 
Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s conduct, entered into a negotiation, die result of which was, 
that Sultan Ahmed Mirza having given Sultan Mahmud Khan one of his daughters 
in marriage, they this year concluded an alliance, when the latte|ipnarched anITarmy A. D. 
from the north of the river of Khojend, and the former another from the south of it, 
against that prince’s dominions. ® him. 

At this very crisis a singular incident occurred. It has already been mentioned that 
the fort of Akhsi is situated on a steep precipice, on the very edge, of whicl^ some of 
its buildings are raised. On Monday, the 4th of the month of Ramzan, .of the year 
that, has been mentioned, Omer-Sheikh Mirza was preeipitnted.from the top of the Hu death, 
steep, with his pigeons, and pigeon-house,^ and took his flight to the other Wor){Lr 

He WM then in the thirty-ninth year of his age. He was bom at Samarkand in %he HU early 
year 860. He was the fourth sop of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, being younger than 14 ^ 5 . 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Sultan MuhammeS Mirza, and Sultan Mahmud Mirza, Sultan 
Abusaid Mirza was the son of Sultan Muhammed Mirza, the son of Mirza Miran- 
shah, who was%e third son of l^imur Beg, being younger than Omer-Sheikh Mirza 
and Jehanglr Mirza, and elder than Shahrokh Mirza. Sultan Abusaid Mirza had at 
first pven Kabul to the Mirza, and ^nt him off for that country, attended by Baba 
KaKidi as )as' Beg-atkah, (or Protector and Regent.) He, however, recalled him to 
Samarkand, when he had reached the Dera-Gez,^ in order t^t he might be present 
at the festival of the circumcision of the Mirzas.'* After the f&tival, as Tidmur B^ 
had given Omer-Sheikh Mirza the elder, the countr^oj^ Ferghana, Abusaid was in^ 
duced, by the coincidence of names, to bestow on hi# eon Omer-Sheikh the country 


I The character of the restless Omer-Sheikh, as given by Catrou, may serve to show how history is 
sometimes written “ Jamais Prince Tartare ne parut d’un nature! plus paisible que Sec Ctaor. Con- 
tent du royaume que la Providence Ini avoit assign^, il ne trouble point ses voiainB par son ambiticm, ct 
n’accabla point ses sujets de tributs et de fatigues." — Hiti. Generale du Mogol, p. 4T. 

» The Husulman princes of Asia are often ridiculously fond of training tune pigMns. These are 
teueht to take circular flights, to tumble in the air, to attack each other when m the wing, and to stand 
ontoe defensive. Abul-fasl tells us (Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 251,) that in ^Ws ^eon-houses ^ch 
pigeon, before be received his allowance of grain, performed fifteen circular ^ts and seventy tumbles. 
In the same place may be found a curious account of the mode of ttaiidng tom. 

5 The v&ey of Ge* or Manna, which lies on the Dehas m BalkhSb south of Balkh. 

« The festival given by Abusdid Miraa at -Monr or Merr, A. 0. 1465, to celebrate the carcnmaaon 
of his sons, lasted five months, and was flunous for its uncommon splendour. 
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His opi« 
nions and 
habits. 


of Andejajtt,* appointed Khoda-berdf Taimur-Taah his guardian and ^^ent, and sent 
him ofiF to his government. 

Omer-Sheikh Mirza ■wfe of low t|tature, had a short bushy heard, brrtwn^ hair, 
Und very corpulent. He used tej^wear his tunic ej^tremely tight ; insomuch, that 
as he was wont to contract his belly while he tied the strings, when he let himself out 
a gain the strings often burst. He was not curious in either his food or dress. He 
tied his turban in*the fashion called Destdr-pich (or plaited turban). At that time 
all turbans were worn in the char-pdch (or four-plait) style. He wote his without 
folds, and allowed the end to hang down. During the heats, when out of the DivM, 
he generally wore the Mc^hul cap. « 

As for his opinions and habits, he was of the se^ of Hani&h, and strict in his belief. 
He never h^lected ^i^five r^fular and stat^ prayers,® and during his whole life he 
rigidly performed the Kaza,^ (or retributory prayers and^ats.) He devoted much 
of- hJs time lo rea^ng the Koran. He^^as extremely attached to Khwhjeh Obmdnl- 
IMi, whose discidle he was, and whose society he greatly affected. "The reverend 
Khwajeh, on his^tft, used to caH him his son. -He read elegapRy ; his general read- 
ing was the Khamsahs,'* the Mesnevis,® and boohs of history, arfd he was in particular 
fond of reading the Shahnameh.® Though he had a turn for poetry, he did not cultivate 
it. He was so strictly just, that when the cara'Van from Khita^ had once reached the 
hill-country to the east of Andejan, and the snow fell so deep as to bury it, so that of 
thekrhole only two persons escaped; he no sooner received information of the occur- 
rejce, than he dispatched overseers to collect and take charge of aU the property and 
effects of the people of the caravan; and, wherever the heirs were not dt hand, thongh 
himself in great want, his resources being rahausted, be placed the property under 
sequ^lration, and preserved it untouched ; till, in the course of one or two years; the 
heirs, coming from Khorasan and Samarkand, in ci^sequence of thq fttimation which 
they receijed, he delivered back the goods safe and uninjured into their hands.® His 
generosity was large, and so was his whole soql ; be was of an excellent temper, affa- 
ble, eloquent and sweet in his conversation, yet brave withal, and manly. jOn two 

1 Andejan, it will be rHiollected, was the capital of Ferghana, and the name is often given to a^ that 
country. , . ' . . ^ ' 

• * It is very well known that the Musobnans ninst, by their law,’ pray five times a-day regularly; at 

dawn, at noon, between noon and sunset, at sunset, and ahont an hour and a half after snnset. 

’ These are prayers and fasts performed, if the expression may be allowed, by pious Musulmans, to 
make up tor any omissions at the stated times. If sick, if on a journey, or in war, they are not bound 
to fast at the time, but should do so afterwards. 

‘ Several Persian poets wrote Khamtahe, or poems, on five different given subjects. The most celelwated 
is Nezami. 

’ The most celebrated of these Mesnevis is the mystical poem of Monlavi Jilaleddin Muhammed. 
The Sofia consider it as equal to the Koran. 

« The Shahndmdi, or Book of Kings, is the famous poem of the great Persian poet Ferdausi, and 
contains the romantic history of ancient Persia. 

^ North China, but often applied to the whole country from China to Terfan, and now even west to 
the Ala-tagh Mountains. >■ -t. 

* This anecdote is erroneously related of Baber himself by Ferishta and others.— See Dow's Hist, of 
Hindostan, vol.TI. p. 218. 
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occasions he advanced in front of the troops, and exhibited distingnished prowess ; 
once, at the gates of Akhsi, and once at the gates of Shahrokhia. He was a nod- 
dling ^ot with the bow ; ie had uncommon for(|p in his lilts, and never hit a man . 
whom he did not knoek down^ , From his excq^ve ambition for conquest, he often 
exchanged peace for war, and ‘friendship for hostility. In the earlier part of his life 
he was greatly addicted to drinking buzeh and talar.' Latterly, once or twice in the 
week, he indulged' in a drinking party. He was a pleasant companion, and in the 
course of conl^rsalion used often to cite, with great felicity, appr<q>riate verses from 
the poets. In. his latter days he was much addicted to the use of Maajun,*' while 
under the influence of which, he was subject to a feverish irritability. He was a hu- 
mane. man. ife- played a great deal at backgammon, and sometimes at^games^ of 
chance with the dice. * 

He fought three great Jbattles ; the first with Yunis Khan, to the^north of Andejan, His wars, 
on the banks of the Seihun, at a place ci^led Tika-Sakaratku,^ which derives its 
name from this circumstance, that the river, in flowing past the ^irt of a hill, be- 
comes so much contracted in breadth, that it is said- that, on one occasion, a moun- 
tain-goat leaped from the one bank to the other. Here he was defeated, and fell into the 
hands of Yunis Khan, who treated him with great generosity, and sent him hack to 
his own country. This is termed the hattle of Tika-Sakaratkfi, because it was fought 
at that spot; anicTit is still used as an era in that country. Anoflier battle he fought 
in Turkestan, on the banks of the river Aras,'* with the Uzbeks, who, having pfcm- 
dered the territory of Samarkand, were on their return back. The Aras being froj^ 
over, he passed it on the ice, gave them a severe defeat, and recovered the prisoners 
and eflects which they had carried off, all of which he restored to their families and 
owners, retaining nothing to himself. The third battle was fought with Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, flfetween Shahrokh&and Uratippa, at the place named Khawas,® where 

he was defeated. • s 

His fiither gave him the country of Ferghana. He held for a short period Tashkend 
and Seir4m,'' which his eldest brother Sultan Ahmed Mirza had given him. He was 
also, at one time, in possession o^ Shahrokhia, which he gamed by a stratagem. 

Finally, however, he lost both Tashkend and Shahrokhia, and only retained Feigfaflna, 
Khojend, and.tJratippa, the origiftal name of which i^ UsTushta, and which is also • 
called Austerush. Many do not reckon Khojend to be included in Ferghana. When 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza went to Tashkend gainst the Moghuls, whom he engaged, but 


‘ Buzeh is a sort of intoxicating liquor somewhat resembling beer, made from Millet. Talar I do Mt 
know, but understand it to be a prepwation from the poppy. There is, however, nothing about buzeh or 
talar to the Persian, which only specifies therdb, wine or strong drink. j ,. . . 

» Any mixture is called a maajuii ; but to common speech the term <Kefly aj^Hed to in- 

toxicating comfits, and especially those prepared with bang. 

3 These to Musulmans are unlawful. ’ v 

3 Could it be by it with this river that some ancient authors called the Chirr or Jaxartes 

the Araxes ? The Aras ae«ns to be one of the rivers flowing into *e Sirr along which the richer part 

wS to the Uratippa territory.' ' lies on the Sirr, considerably below Ttahkend. 
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was defeated on the Iwiks of the r^er Chirr,* Ha4 Beg Doladai, fho was in Ura- 
tigpa, delivered it up toj^j ^ r- Sheikh hfoza. from which period it con^ned in his 

possession. - ^ »s * "? 

He*had three sons an^five dauglgh^. Of the son^, Zehireddln Mnhammed Ba- 
her, was the eldest. My mother was Kutlak-Figar-fcianum. The second son was 
Jeh&ngir Mirza, who was two years younger than myself. His mother was sprung of 
oiie of ^e chiefs of the race oft the Moghul Tumans, and was named Fatima Sultan. 
The thiA. r^jas Nasir Mirza, whose mother was of the country of Andejan, and a 
concubine, by name Umeid. He was fou^ years yom^er than I. Of all the 
daughtS^ the eldest was Khan-Zadeh Begum, ||ho was horn of the same mothpr as 
myseff,^d was five vears older than L 8ei|pd time that I took Samarkand, al- 

thou^^ army was^^eated at Sire-pul, I tlujfe^ myself into th^ town, and sustained 
a siwe of five moBthB ; when, no succour or asHstance coidh^ from any of the neigh- 
Ix^TOg Iringa ot^egs, in despair, I al^done^^e place. During the confu^on that 
gTiCT Pd, Khan-Z^eh B^um fell into we^ha^ of Muhammed Sheihani ^han, and 
had by him a son named Khurn|^ Shah, a finef^ung man,i||^o had the country ^f 
• Balkh assigned to him ; hut, a year or two aftei^his father’s death, hc^as received into 
the mercy of God.®* When Shah |ranael defeated the Uzhe^ at Merv, Khan-Zfideh 
Begum was in that town; out of regard for me, he paid her every attention, and 
caused her to he conducted in the most honourable manner to join me at Kundez. — 
W^had been separated for ted years, when I and Muhammedi Gokultash went out to 
mMt her; the Begum apd her attend^ts did not kpow ns, not even after I had 
sp^en ; but in a short while they rec^^zed pae. llie second daugUler was Meher- ' 
b&nn B^;um, who was born of the ssm&^^er as Nftsir Mirza, and was two years 
older than I. The third daughter was OTeherbfi^ Begum, who was likewise bom 
of the same mother with Nasir Mfrza, and wasjfpight years youi^w thanT. The 
Yourth daughter was Yadgar Sultan Begum, ;trhose mother, Agha Sultan, was a con- 
cubine. The youngest daughter was Rokhia^^tan Begum, whose mother, Sultan 
Makhdum B^om, wei^^ thh name of Karag^ Begum, (the black-eyed princeset) 
These two last were,borfl|n’ter the Mirza’s death. Yfidgar Sultan Begum was luought 


Mebarbanu 
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A. D. 1511. the son of Khamzeh Sultan. When 1 defeated Khamzeh 

in Khnt)^, and took Hissar, Yadgar Sultan Begum came ^d joined me. During 
those same troubles, Rokhiah Sultan Begum had fallen into the hands of JiniBeg 
Sultan, by whom she had one or two sons, who died young. I have just received in- 
formation that s^ has gone to the mercy of God. * , 

The princi^P^e of Omer-Sheikh Mirza was Kntlak-Nig&r-Khanum, Cho was 
the a^und daughter of Yunis Khai^ and the elder sister of Sultan MahmA.! icimTi and 



His wives. 
Ktktlak. 
Nigar- 
Khanum. 


' The Cld», Sin, or river of Khcgend, the aodent Jaxartes. It is also called the rivw of Cb&di or 
Shash. 

5 A wdOredaeated ]^usnlnian is^very unvrillingAo say directly that a maa died. He uses some cir- 
eumkcatory espnaion, whidi givn the fact by inference. 
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Sultan Ahmed iChan by the same mother. Yunfe Khan was of the race of Chaghatai Descent 
Khan, the second son of Chengis Khan, and his geneal^y runs thus : Yunis Khan, Khan!" ' 
the sou of Wais Khan,^ the son of Shir Ali Oghlan, the son’hf Muhammed Khan, the 
son of Khazer Khwajeh ldian,'the son of Tughjuk Taimur Khan, the son of Aishbu- 
gha Khan, the son of Dawa K%n, the son of Burak Khan, 5ie son of Isan-bugha, the 
son of Mutukan, the son of Chaghatai Khan, the son of Chengis Khan. * 

Since the opportunity thus presents itself, I shall now briefljrstate d few 
regarding the Jiistory of the Khans. Yunis Khan and Isan>hi||^a 

sons of Wais Khan. The mother of Yunis Khan was of Turkestan, and ^s either Moghul-. 
th^ daughter or grand-cGughter of ^eikh Nur-ed-din Beg, who was qi^AcIf the , 

Amirs of Kipchak, and had been bfouglit forward by Taimur Beg. On t^l^dlfoth of 
Wais Khan, the Ulus (or Horde the Moghuls divided mto two partif)|^4bne of 
' which adhered to Yunis. I^an, whA the majority sided with Isan-bugha Khan. This iMnis 
occasioned a separation of the tribrf^Befom this time the elder slSter of Yunis5K.han 
had been engaged hy Ulugh Beg MS^za to * married to his son^lbdal-Aziz IVfitza. 

Tills connexion inducad Airzin, d Beg ofi^e Tuman ® of Narin, and Mirak 

Turkman, who was a Beg of the Tuman of Khiras, to carry Yunis Khan, attended by leaves Mn. 
three of four thSbsand l^milies^ of the^ribe of M^huls, to Ulugh Beg Mirza; in the 
expectation that, with the assistance which he (^uld afford them, they might reduce 
the whole of thd<Moghul tribe under the authority of the Khan. _ The Mirza did not 
give them a favourable reception, but with great unkindness, * imprisoned someM^nd 
dispersed the rest in all directions over the face of the country; so that “ the Di^rcr- 
sion of Airzii|” has become an era amon^fthe Moghuls. The Khan he senfrato 
Irak. Yunis Khan accordingly remainfed.jn 'Snbriz for upwards of a year, at the time 
when Jehan-Shah Barani Kara-koiluk® (ol&^he black sheep) was sovereign of Tabriz. * 

Thencohe proc.eeded toi, Shiraz, ^ere Shahrokh Mirza’s second son, Ibrahim Sultan 
Mirza, then rei|iied. Five or sL^nonths after his arrival, this prince died, and wrffe 
succeeded by his son Abdulla Mirz§. ^he Khan engaged in the service of Abdulla 
^irzq, and refiidined in Shiraz and that country for se^nteen or eighteen years. 

Wh^ the Bisturljpices between Uld^h Beg Mirza and bimpna broke out, Isan-bugha 
Khan, seizing th#opportunity, came and plundered the country of Ferghdna, as far 
as Kend-bad^, 'took Andejan, and made^jji^l^ the italtdiitants, prisoners. Sultan 
Abusaid had no sooner. mounted the throne, than he dollected an army, advanced be- 
yond Yangi,® and gavS^ Isan-bugha Khan a severe defeat, at a town in Mc^bulistan, 


particulars History ot 
tewere the Khan-- 


•'Also called Aisbugha Khan. 

2 dlieae Tumans are thf septs or divisions of the larger tribes or associations. 

^ I.itqially houses ; the Tartars reckon the numbers of the families in thdiUgbes hy households, 

tents, and sometimes by kettles. ’ . 

< This hfpp-ngd in the lifetime qf Shahrokh Mirza, Uli^h Beg’s father, who bad given the govern- 
ment of Samarkand to his son. 

5 The Kara-koilflk or Kara-koinlu Turkomans, that is, the TurktnnaiM of the black sheep, so called 
from thair banner, are edebrated in the history of Persia and of Baghdad. 

Yangi, or Yengi-kent, that is New Town, the t^lkariOi^-jadiaA of the Arabian geographers, better 
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named Ashpera. In order stiU mor4 effectually to secure himself froio. such inroads, 
he was induced by his connexion with Yunis Khan, to invite him back from Irak and 
Khorasan, Yunis Eihan’#|^^er sister having been married to Abdalaziz'^Iirza, On 
the KBan’s arrival he m^e a greatgj^t, received hi^^n the most friendly manner, 
acknowledged him as Khs^ of the tribe of Moghuls, '^d sent him into their country 
to assert his ^phts. At that time it happened that all the Begs of the Tuman of Sa- 
gharichi^^^ cod^e to Moghulistan, highly displeased with Isan-bi^ha Khan. Yunis 
Khan went among them. The greatest of the Begs of theJSagharichi, was then Shir 
Haji Beg, whose daughter, Ais-doulet Begum, Yf^ Khai^narried. Shir Haji Beg 
havin^^e^«d the Khan and Ais-donlet Beguih tSn a white felt,’ according to the 
Tureh^rlBicient Institutions of the Moghul^ th^ proclaimed him Khan. 

The4^|tllu,had thre^j^ughters by Ais-douldt .j^egum, of whom the eldest was Me- 
her-nig^ KBanunu whoin Sultan Ahusmd Mirza l^ook for hje eldest son Sultan Ahmed 
Mi^^M By the Ml^st she had neither sijggBor d^i^^^ter. In the succeediilg wars she 
fell*into the handIKof Sheibani KhanVitit aftei^ went to Kabul, she accompanied 
Shah B^m from Samarkand t^||lChora^^ ^^"flience to K^ul. When Sheibam 
Khan invested Nasir Mirza in Kandahar, I .jroceeded to Lamgfaan, and Khan Mirza, 


iShah B^um, and Meher-Nigar 
having inidted Khan Mirza to th^ 


u, setPout for Badakhshan.- Mobarek-shah 
tress of Zafer, they were met on the road, at- 
tacked and plundered by one of Abu-beker Kashghari’s marauding parties, and Shah 
Be^ain and Meher-Nigar Khanum, with their whole family and attendants, were taken 
prisbhers ; and, in the prisons of that ivii^ed miscreant, they departed from this pe- 
rishAle world. i 

The second daughter, KutlBk NigaiH ^ ^i fi n, w^ my motiier, and' accompanied 
#e in most of my wars and expeditions. Iftte' or tix months aftw the taking of Kdbnl 
she departed to God’s mercy, in the year 911. ' ■ 

* The third daughter was Khub Nigar Khanum,^ho was marriedf to Mubammed 
Hussain Korkan Dc^hlet.^ He had by her one ^ughter and' one son. The daughter 
mamed Abaid Khan, and yhen i took Bokhara and Saxnarkand, was residing there,' 
and being unable to effeci:i|^ escape, staid behind* when her patem^ uncl6 Syed^Mu- 
hammed Mirza ca4ne to me in .&markand as ambassador from Sifltan Khan,® 
she accompanied him back, aih'3^^ murribd to Sultan Said Khan. aie^Siti^n, fod- 
der Mirza, who, after his fathef was slain by the Uzbeks, entered my service and 


re- 


known as Otrar, is a city of Turkestan low down on the rirer Sirr. Ashpera, which is in the 

histories of Tamerlane, lies N.E. from it, on a small river which flows towards the Sirr. 

' Petis de la Croix/S to history of Genghiscan, describing the general tot held by that prince at 
Tonkat, says, “ Thej^^ted a magnificent throne for Genghiscan, and not to place on an .emi- 
nence the black felU^kprt on which this prince was seated when he was prochumed Chrand Can And 
this enl^ of the.fSrf Estate of the Mt^ls at that time was always held in peat veneration bv than 
so loi« as thrir Empire lasted.”— P. 358. Eng. Translation. See also Hist, de Timur-toc, vol. I. p. 78 
^ 2 Mtotmmed Hussain Korkan Dc^hlet held the government of Uratippa under Sultan Mahmud 

® Saltan Said Biban wa,s Prince of Kasbghar. 
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inained in it three or four years ; hejhen took leave of me and went to Kashghar to the 
Khan ; but as 


t*. 


Eve^thine returns to its original principlel/ 
Whethj^i 


I-. 


pure goldj or silvei^ ^ tin ; 


it is sa^ that he has now adopted a commendable course of life and become reformed. 

He excels in penmanship, in painting, in ^tchery, in making a^w-hSa^aad thumE 
lets for drawing the bow-string. He is remarkably neat at a|l ^Emds of ]^l^ywork. 

He has also a turn for poetry, and.^have received an epistle from hidi^.i^he style^ of 
which is by no means bad?^ 

Another of the Khan’s wives,wa| Shah Begum : though he had other ttdl|el^|esides ghah Be- 
these, yet he had children by these4wo.i6nly. Shah Begum wa| the daughuf’t^ Shah 8““- 
Sultan Muhammed, King gf BadaklCsIian. The Kings of BadsSbishan are said to trace . . 
back their descent 'to ^ekander m Sultan Muhamm^ had also another 

daughter, elder than Shah Begum,‘^ho w^. married to Sultan Afcusaid Mirza, .and 
bore to him Ababeldr Mirza. Yi^ds Khall%ad twasons and two daughters by Shall • 
Begum. Among thei^, Sultan Mahmu^ljKhan was younger than the three daughters gtiltan 
who have been ipebtioned, and elder tthin the (3^^^^}iree children. In Samarkand and^^™^^ 
these quarters he is generally called Janikeh KlaiKtiBnltan Ahqied Khan was yoongqr guitan Ah- 
than Sultan Maj&inud Khan, and is well known by the name of Ilcheh Khan. He re- Khan, 
ceived this denomination from the follhwing circumstance : — In the langoagip 
Kilmaks^ and Moghuls, they call a slayer Ilaji; and, as he several times overcanr^be 
Kilmaks with great slaughter, he on that account was generally spoken of undep the 
name of Raji, which, in pronunciation, was aeonverted into Rcheh. It will often be 
necessary to make mention of these Khans ib this history, when their transactions an4|; 
affairs shall be fully detailed. SMtan Nigar-Khanum was the youngest of all the fa- Sultan Ki. 
mily, except one' daughter. She v^ given in marriage to Sultan Mahmud Mirza (th« 
son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza), by whom she had one son, named Sultan Wais, who 
will be mentioned in the sequel. " ^ter the death of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, this 
prinfiss, ItaVing takmi her son along^with her, without giiJ||^ any notice of her inten- 
tion, proceeded tO Tashkend to her brothers. A fep years afteS^murds, her brother 
married Bfer tO*.Uzbek Sultan,^ one of the SpU:^ o^^KiKiz&kB,’ iHio was dmcended 
of Juji Khan, the eldest son of Chengis Khan. Sheib&iii Sihan defeated the 

x 

1 The Insha, or Art of letter- writing, in Persian, is quite a science, requiring a long study to be per- 
fectly tinderstMd. It is generally the art of telling insignificant things in an involved airi rhetorical 
style,. The number of biemeances to be observed, is quite overwhelming. 

* Alexander the son of j^hilip, concerning whom the Persians have manydKraons and idle stories. 

The King of Derwas, a small territory north of BadakhshAn,^till claims desoa|H|j^ jdw-Hacedonian 

3 The TTilmat., or Kalemais, are our Kalmuks, one of the chief divisions o^&Moghuls. 

'' The Per«im has Awik Sultan. 

' The Kir gbia tnhes atfliisday call themselves Sara-KaizaJc, or robbers of the desert, and occupy the 
deserts about Tltdikend. The name Cossack is a corruption of dm »me word. 
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Khans, and took Tashkend and Shahrokh^C she with ten or twelve of her Moghul 

attendants to Uzbek Sultan, by whom she had fwQ;.daughters : one of them was ^veii 
t^one of the Sheibani Sdfens, and the'other to Rashid Sultan, a son of Sultan Said 
Khan,^ After the death^^Usbek Sultan, she marrie4Kasim Khan, the chief of the 
horde of the Kizaks. It % said that A one of the Kfi^^or Sultans of the ever 

Icept the horde in such complete order as Kasim Khan. His army amounted tn nearly 
three hundred thousand fighting men. AdR" the death of Kasim Khan, she went to 
Kashghanr%) Sultan Said Khan Kashghari. Doulet Sultan Khanum, who was the 
youngest daughter of all, at the sack of Tashkend fell into the hands of Taimur Sul- 
tan, thp son of Sheibani Khan. By him she had one daug^*ter. She left Samarkand 
along iTitlSme, and lived three or four years in after which she went to 

Kashghw to Sultan Sgid K4shghari.^ ^ 

Another of Om|g-Sheikh Mirza’s wives was Ulus Aghfii, the daughter of Khwajeb 
Hussain Beg ; by l^r he had one daught^ who" jJi^^onng. * A year, or a year and a 
hijl after her marriage, she was remove^I^om t^ ^lm*am. 

'Another of his wives was Fatii^ Sult^PA|rinw^^ was the daughter of one of the 
B^ of the Moghul Tumans. Omar-Sheil^^M&'za married her first of all his wives. 
» There was yet another named Kataguz B%um (or the black-eyed Princess), whom 
^ married towards the end of his^Bj^. She was tenderly beloved by Omar-Sheikb 
Mirza, and, in order to flatter him, they afiected to derive her origin from Minocheher 
MiBza,jthe elder brother of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. 

He had many women and concubines. One of them was Omeid Aghdcheh, who 
die^lJbefore the Mirza. In the Mirza’i^fteit^ys he hid one called .Y4n Sultan, of 
Moghul extraction. Another was Ag^a Si^am 

, ■ Of his Amirs, one was Khoda-berdi Btmj K ttoh,^ who was of the family of the elder 
brother of Akbugha Beg, the Hakim of Herir WhMi Sultan Abusaid Mirza berieged 
Jjoki Mirza in Shahrokhiah, he gave the i^untry oTFerghana to Omar-Sheikh Mirza, 
and sent Khoda-j^rdi Taimurtash with him as ^ster of his Household.^ At that time 
Khoda-berdi Tfdmurtash was only about twentj^ve years of age, but young as he was, 
his method, his arrangemeitts, and regulations were excellent. One or two yems af- 
terwards, when Ibrtfiim B^chak ravaged the tmritory of Ush, Khoda-berd^ Taimur- 
tash having pursued aud overt^aen him, a severe battle ensuM, in wh^ Klida-berdi 
was defeated and slain. When this event occurred, Sultan Ahmed Mirza was among 
the Yaa&k ^summer habitations) of Uratippa, called Ak Kechghai, eighteen far- 
sangs* to th^«t of Samarkand, and Sultan Abusaid Mirza was at TUbi.kt.aiHj ^hich 
is twelve farsangs® to the east of Heri, when this inteUigence was transmitted to him 

« 


He next proceeds to men- 


* The Chief of Kjto 

* closes the digression concerning the family of Baber’s mother, 
non hb fiiflier' g other wives. 

• * pcrsonsand places, have some signifi^^. Thus Khoda-ierdi means 

given.W.4^,imdTaimurf<JaA,iron.stonc. 

‘ That is, as Prime Minister. » About seventy. two miles. 


' About forty.e^ht miles. 
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express by Abdal Wahab-ShagWiw^ The Inissenger accomplished this distance, which 
is one hundred and twenty-six fars^gs,’ on horseback in four days. 

Another of his Amirs wag Hafez Beg Duladai, the son o^|^ultan Malek Kashghai^ Hafez Beg 
and a younger brother of Ahme^ Haji Beg.® death of Khoda-berdi B^, he 

was appointed Master of the H||^|ehold, and sent^;o succeed^im. As he was unpopu- 
lar am^g the Begs of Andejan, on the jpath of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, he repaired 
to Samarkand, and entered into the servi<^^f Sultan Ahmed Mirza. When the news 
arrived of^ihe defeat of Sultan Ahmed Mirza in the battle on the Chirr, M was go- 
vernor of Uratippa, and when Omar-Sheikh Mirza had reached UratippBj on his way 
to attack Samarkand, Ha^ Beg delivered up the plaee to the Mirza’s and 

himself entered into his service!^ Qp^ar-Sheikh Mirza again intrusted hi^-wSSi the 
government of Andejan. He latterly went into the service of Sultan Mabmftd Khan, 
who gave him the charge of Mirza Khan with the government of pizak.^ Before I 
took Kabul he had set out by way g^Iind) jrith the intention of mining a pilgrim^e 
to Mekka, but, on the road, he depajf|ed to ftb mercy of God. He was a plain unas- ^ 
suming man, of few rrords, and i^f^yem^^fround. ^ ' 

Another was Khwa^h Hussein Beg, was a good-humoured man, of plain, sim- K^wajeh 
pie manners; he excelled in singing at dri:^king pa||i^, as was the fashion of thetim^^eg. 
what was called TuiUk, a sort of Moghul drinkJhg^ng. v 

There was another named Sheikh-Mazid Beg, who was lira* appointed my governor. Sheikh .Ma- 
His arrangements and discipline were excellent. He had been in the service oftB^pr 
Mirza.* No man stood higher in the esteem of Omar-Sheikh^Mirza than bimself. He 
was, however, of grossly libidinous haldts, anc^iiddicted to pederasty. % 

Ali Mazid Beg Kochin was another. He tmee rebelled, once in Akhsi and once in 
Tashkend. He was a libidinous, treacherap^ood-for-nothing hypocrite. 

Another was Hassan Yakub Beg, whoVas frank, good-tempered, clever, and active. Y"' 
The following verses are his — ^ 


Betara again, OtHflma,’ Ibr tnthout the parrot down of thy cheek 
The crow will assuredly sapn carry off my bones. ^ 

m 


He wa#-a tq™ of courage, an excellent ar<^^, andii^inarkable for his skill in jday- 
ing the games of choughhn « and leap-frog. After thtf4<^ of Omar-Shoikh Mirza, he 


» Upwards of five hundred miles. 

* The Persian has Ahmed Chkchi Beg. n • u 

* This Baber Mirza was ^e son of Baiesanghar, the son of Shahrokh, one of :^mur s sons. e 
was ah active prince, was for some time master of ^orasan, and died a. n. 14 5^^^ 

VThe Hums is a bird much celebrated in oriental poetry- It never alightf 0 |^%mnnd, and it is 
beUeved that every head which it overshadows one 

written in the character of one in adversity, who had ^ They divide into 

6 The chonghan is a game played by men on horseback, with ^ntookrf sticks, they ciivuie into 

two parties,^* party trying themselves to hole a ball and to prevCm die other party doing it. It re- 

quires both stren^ inA skill. See Ayeen Akbery, vc^-l. p. 9*9. 
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became Master of my Household. He wa^lmwever^aarrow-ininded, of smaU capacity, 

and a promoter of dissension. ■ . <• -l 

Kasim Beg t Another was Kasim Kochin, -vffio was one of the ancient Begs of the army ot 
Kochir. succeeded’mssan B^ Master of tW household. As long as he lived, 

his power and consequence with mrf^went on incr^g uninterr^tedly. was a 
Wve man. On one occasion, a party of Uzbeks having ravaged the countf^ round 
Kasan,i .^^re on their retreat, when he p Jiued, overtook, engaged, and gave them a 
severe deiat. He had also distinguished himself by his gallant use of his scymiter in 
presence of Omar-Sheikh Mirza. In the war of Yasi-kijet" he made some bold forays. 
During my difficulties, when I proposed going from the^iU-countrj' of Masikhi to 
SultaA IV^Shmud Khan, Kasim Beg separated and went to Khosrou Shah. In 

.1. D. 1504. the year 910, when Ftook Khosrou Shah and blockaded Mokim in Kabul, Kasim Beg 
ngmp again and joined m^ and I showed him my wonted affection and r^rd. When 
I attacked the Turkoman Hazaras in the^Dera, or glen of Khish, as :^im Beg, not- 
w^tanding his ^vanced years, displayed more ardour than many younger men, I 
^we him^he government of the country iflf R^^sh as a reward for his services. Af- 


Uaba Kiiii 
Boi. 


31ir Ali 
Dost Tag- 
hai. 


terwards; on my return to Kabuf, I appoini^^Iiim governor to Humaiun.® He was 
received into -the mercy of God a^mt the ti&e I reduced the Zemin Dawer.^ He was 
*a*pious, religious, faithful Mosle^ *id carefully abstained from all doubtful meats. 
His judgment and talents were uncommonly good. He was of a facetious turn, and 
though he could neither read nor write, had an ingenious and elegant vein of wit. 

Another was Baba Kuli Beg, of the family of Sheikh Ali Behader. After the death 
of Sheikh Mazid Beg, he was appointed ^vernor. When Sultan Ahmed Mirza 
led hk army against Andejkn, he we® him and delivered IFratippa into his 

fiantlg. After Sultan Mahmud Mirza^^raj^Ae fled from Samarkand, and was on 
his way to join me, when Sultan Ali Mirza, «suing out of Uratippa, encountered, de- 
feated, and slew him. He was remarkable for maintaining his troops in good order, 
and with excellent equipments. He kept a watchful eye over his servants, but neither 
prayed nor fasted, and was cruel, and like an if^del in his whole deportment. 

Another was Mi^ Ali Dos^ T^hm, who was of the Begs of the Tumans of Saghri- 
chi, and related te^y maternal grandmother Isan-doulet-begum. I showed him great 
favour from the tiii£e of Omar-Sheikh 9&za. I was told that he iroiild b^W useful 
iwnTi ; but during all the years that he was with me, I cannot tell what servi(% he ever 
did. He had^been in Sultan Abusald Mirza’s service, and pretended to be an en- 
chanter.^ was Grand Huntsman, and was a man of disagreeable manners and ha- 
bits, covetous, mean, seditious, insincere, Belf-conceited,'liaTsh of speech, and sour of 
visage. » 


1 A city to the hortij^of the Sirr. 

^ Sodentaninated from the battle fought at Yaai-kfiet, A. H. 904. 

3 Bthet's son, who succeeded him in his dominions. 

* The district of Zemin Dawer lies about ninety miles west of Kandahar, on the right bank (£ the 
Hermend, towards the upper part of its course, after it issues from the mountains. 

For an account of the Yedeh and Yedeh-ji-geA see the Introduction, p. xlvii. These mngiciatia pre- 
tended chiefly to bring rain by rubbing the Yedra stone. 
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Weis Laghari was another. Hiiiras from Samarkand and of the Tokchl tribe, and ^eis La- 
was latterly much in the confidence of Omar-%jikh Mirza. He attended me on m# 
expeditions. He was a mamof excellent underbidding and^talents, but a little dispo- 
sed to he factious. , ^ 

Mir §hias TagUll, the youngWbrother of Ali Dost, was Inother. None of all the 
young Moghul Emirs in Saltan Abusaid ]N^j|^’8 court was a greater favourite, and the ^ 
Great Seal* was delivered to his custody by that prince. He was in very ^eat favor 
with Omar-Sheikh Mirza in his latter years, and was on intimate terms with "Weis 
Laghari. From the time t^t Sultan Mahmud Khan got possession of KajaAn,- till the 
end of his life, he remained in tlj^service of the Khan, by whom he was tr^M^ with 
great consideration. He was an'extrihnely witty and jocose man, but fe^%s in de- 
bauchery. ^ 

There was another named Ali Dervish, a native of Khorasan, who served in the AUDervW). 
Khorasan Bands under Saltan AffiSaid Mirza; for when that prince got possesripn 
of Samarkand and Khorasan, he formed of the young men of these tjjvo kfi^' 
doms as were fit for s^i^ce into bands’^ household fl'oops, which he termed ^e Bands 
of Khorasan, and the Bands of SamarKa^^ He made a gallant charge in my presence 
in the affair at the gate of Samarkand. * He was^!|||SBve man. He wrote the Nastali^* 
character after a fashion. He was, however, a gross flatterer, and sordidly mew an^ 
miserly. 

Kamber Ali, Moghul, an Akhteji,^ was another; when his father came to the c<jlm- Ksmber 
try, he for some time exercised the trad^oi^a skinner, whence he got the nam4 of 
Kamber Ali Selakh, (or the skinner.) ^^He ha^erved Yunis Khan in the capacity of 
Ewer-hearer, but finally arrived at th| r&]f ^ Beg. From me he received distin- 
guished favours. Till he had attained rank, his conduct was exceedingly good ; 
but, after he had gained a certain elevation, he became negligent and perverse. He, 
talked a great deal and very idly ; indeed there can be ;io doubt that a great talker 
must often talk fooUsbly. He was a ma^ of contracted capacity, and of a muddy brain. 

At the time this fatal accident^ befel Omar-Sheikh Mirza, 1 was in Andejan, lo Jane. 

at the CharbSgh palace. On Tuesday the fifth of Ramz&n, the ifbws reached Ande- 

jan ; I immediately mounted in the greatest haste, and taking me such of my 

followers as were at hand, set out to secure the castle. When I had' just reached what 

is called the Mirza’s gate, Shiram Taghm seized my.lforse’s bridle* and carried me 

towards the Id-gah.^ The idea had entered his mind that,' as Saltan Ahmed Mirza, 

* 

1 Moher-^araui, the square seaL *t!liardkn, in describing the seals used in the Permn court in his time, 
says, '‘.I.e% 9 eaa carte est le plus considere, et oeloi auquel on obeit le plus regulieremeot ; e'est {vdpreraent 
le sfeau on le seing du roi, car il le porte a son con ; et see ancetres, de puis Ab8%,fe,^^mid, «i ont fait 
de m&ne.” — See Voyages de Chardin, tom. V. p. 461, of the edition of M. Lan^pL; ' ' 

t IPHerbetot infinsns us that Akhtqi, in the Mo^ul tongue, signifies a vassat hcdds his states of 

a li^e-lotd. — See Art. Akhtagi, in the Bibliothequs Orientate. In the Tuki it (deifies a gelder. 

^ Baber nmr retains to the death of his father, who was killed, Ailing from the pigeon-house at 
Ahsi. 

* These words mmn also, metaphorically, “ stopped^aeby the way." 

^ The Id-gah or Namazafih is generally an open terrsifee, with a ira|l«n the side towards the WMsA, and 
on the outside of the town, whither on festival days the people go out in crowds to pray. 
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who was a powerful prince, was approaching with^ great army, ^ Begs of Andejan 
•pight deliver up both the country a^ me into his hands ; he was therefore for con- 
ducting me towards Urkend* and thjjucJmntry on the skirt of the hills in that quarter, 
that if they should deliver up the <^ntry, I migh^*Qt fall into his power, but might 
join my maternal uncle^ Ilcheh Khan or Sultan M^mud Khan. ^ ' 

Khwajeh Moulana Kazi, the son of Sul^ Ahmed Kazi, was of the race of Sheikh 
Burhanan-ed-din Kilij, and by the mother’s side descended of Sultan Ilik M^. He 
wassprung of a religious family that had come to be regarded as the protectors of that 
country. This family in some sort held the office of Slmikh-ul-Islam^ by hereditary 
descent,^nd will hereafter be often mentioned. Tjj^Kazi, and the Begs who were in 
the Casue*on hearing of our proceedings,_8enrt|KhiW(jeh Muhammed Derzi, who was 
an old and trusty hous^old servant® of Otamr-Shemh Mirza, and the Beg-utkeh or 
governor of one of his Aughters, to dispel our. apprehensions. He overtook us and 
le me turn, after we had nearly readied the Id^ah, and conducted me into the ci- 
sl, w^ere I alighted. Khwajeh Moulj^a Kam and the Begs having met in my pre- 
sence, held a consultation ; and, after having miitually co mm q p icated their ideas, and 
resolved on their plan, applied themselves fortress, with its towers and ram- 

» jiarts, in a sfete of defence. Hasssfr YakubTHasim Kochin, and some other Begs, who 
vhad been sent on an excursion to Mm^hinan and that quarter, arrived a day or two 
after, and entered into my service ; and dl of them, with one heart and soul, set them- 
selves zealously to maintain the place. 

Sultan All- Bultan Ahmed Mirza, after having mfd^himself master of Uratippa, Khojend, and 
ftfarghinan, advanced to Kaba,^ withan four fiursangs® of Andejan, add encamped. At 
Andqin. this time one Deiwish Gaw, a man of,nft#in Andejdn, was capitally punished on ac- 
count of some seditious expressions, an eam^|>le which reduced all the rest of the in- 
habitants to their duty. 

I now sent Khwajeh Kazq Uzun Hussan, and Khwajeh Hussain, as ambassadors, to 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, with a message to this^sflect : — “ It is plain .that you must place 
some one of your servants in charge of this country ; I am at once g'our servant add 
your son ; if you ibtrust me with this employment, your purpose will be attained in 
the most satisfacffiiy and easy way.” As Sultan Ahmed Mirza was a n^d,^eak man, 
of few words, who was implicitly guided in all his opinions and actions by his Bc^ ; 
and as they were not favourably disp<»ed to this proposition, a harsh answer was re- 
turned, and he marched forward. — ^But the Almighty God,® who, of his perfect power. 


‘ Urkend or Uskent lies towards the Ala-tagh hills north of UsB. ^ 

* The Sheikh-ul-Islara is the chief Judge in all civil and religious causes which are de^ed by the 

divine law (Sheriat). There is generally one in each great city. The Seder, when there is one, is the 
superior officer. \ 

® I am at a loss for the correct meaning of Baberian, which often occurs. It appears to signify one 
who had been about tjie person of a prince from infancy. It is sometimes written Baeri&n. 

* Kaba was a auall town on the river Ksba, west of Andejan. 

® Mr Elphinstone’s Turki copy has four YegMji. The Persian' four Kos. 

® Baber, like all other Turks, uses the word Tengri for Deity. It is of Fagan origin, and seems origi- 
nally to have been Mt^huL It is now current ml over Tartary and in China. It has found its way too 
into Persian, and is used for the Almighty. 
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lias, in his own good time and seaion, accomplished designs in the best and most 
proper manner, without the aid of mortal strei^h, on this occasion also brought cer- 
tain events to pass, which reduced the enena^to great difficulties, frustrated the" 
object of their exp^tion, and them retu^^rithout success, heartily repenting 
of their j(rtfempt. ^ ^ 

One of these was the following; the Ka^is a black river and extremely slimy, in- Causes ot 
somuch, that it can be only passed by a brk^: as the host was very numerous, there **’’“'* 
was a great crowding on the bridge, and many horses and camels fell ov^ intc^. the 
black water and perished, ^ow as three or four years before this, the same troops 
had suffered a severe defeat at th^jpassage of the river Chirr, the present disaster re- 
caRed the fmmwr to theip rememj^ran^, and the soldiers of the army were leSIbd with 
a panic. Another circumstance was, that, at this time, a disease attacked the horses 
with such violence that they were taken ill, and began to ^e in great numbers. A 
tlurd circumstance was, that theyjjbtmd my wldiers and subjects so unanimous and 
resolute, that they perceived clearly that thd^ determination was to fight to the lti|t 
drop of their blood, a^ ' the last gaa^nl^ th^ life, without yielding, and that the/ 
would never submit to the govemmentm^e invaders. Disconcerted by these circum- 
stances, after they had come within odh lars^tti^^pi^gi^dejan, they on tUbir part sent , 
Dervish Muhammed Terkbmi, who was met the Idgah by Hassan Y&kub, fron^ 
the castle, when they conferred t<^ther an^ patched up a sort of a peace, in conse- 
quence of which the invading army retired. ■ 

In the meanwhile Sultan IMhthmfid Kh^n^d entered the country on the ndrttb,of 
the river of Khojend in a hostile manner, and laid siege to Akhsi. Jehangir Mi^za Khan 
was in the place, and Ali Dervish Beg, ?l3Fza Kuli Grokultash, Muhammed Baker 
Beg, and Sheikh Abdulla the Chamberl^,Vwere along with him. Weis Laghariand Provinces. 
Mir Ghias Taghld were also there, but, in consequence of some misufiderstapding be- 
tween them and the other Begs, they withdrew to Kasan, which was Weis Laghari’s 
government. Ae Weis Laghari was ^^g-Utke (or governor) to Nasir Mirza, that 
prince resided aVfCais&n. As soon as the Khan arrived in the neighbourhood of Akhsi, 
these Begs waited .on him, and surrendered Kasan: Mir Ghias fontinued with the 
Khan ; bift Weis Laghari carried off N^ir Mirza and delivered hiflgPto Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, by whom he was given in charge to Muhammed Ufox^d Teiich&n. The Khun 
having approached Akl^ made several assaults on it, but without success ; the B^ 
and youth of Akhsi fought with distingtushed valour. At this crisis Sultan Mahmud u «or- 
Kban fell sick, and being besides disgusted with the war, returned to his own country, treat. 

AbalMjfer Doghlet Kasbghari, who acted as an independent prince, and had for Ababeker 
several years- been Hakim of Kashghar and Khoten, was seized, like,4im test, with the 
desire of ctmquest, and had advanced to Uzkend, where he con8trae|td a fortress, and Ferghana 
employed bimaAlf in plundering and laying waste the country. ]^ml{|eh Kazi and a 
number of B^s were disjBttched to expel hipi. When tlm army approached, the 


’ Ishek-Agha, l«d ot keeper of the entrance or an 
haps rather a master of cOTemqnies, and of some consiquehce ia Adatic courts. 


the chamberlain, or per- 
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K^hgharian, who perceived that he was unable to Contend with applied to Khwa- 
jeh Kazi as mediator, and contrived tp^extricate himself from his situation with great 
address and cunning. ^ 

During these important events, the Begs and yo^^er nobility, who had been about 
Omar-Sheikh Mirza, united resolutely, and displayed a noble spirit, being eager to de- 
vote their lives to the cause. They afterwards conducted the Mirza’s mother, Shah Sal- 
tan Begum, Jehangir Mirza, and the family in the haram, from Akhsi to Andejan, where 
tbe]|^pi^formed the ceremonies of mourning for him, and distributed food and victuals 
to the poor and to religious mendicants. > 

^ When delivered from these dangers, it became ^||ces8ary to attend to the admini- 
stration 'aid improvement of the country, and iih. pissing everything in proper order. 
The government of Andean, and the prime authority in the Court, were bestowed on 
Hassan Yakub ; Ush w% given to K^im Kochin ; Akhsi and Marghinhn were in- 
trusted to U^hn Hassan and Ali Dost T^hay an^|pach of the Begs and younger no- 
b)}ity of Omar-Sheikh Mirza’s court bad a district, an estate, or portion of land ass^ned 
to hijm, or received some mark of distinction s^ted to his rai]^ and consequence. 

Meanwhile .Sultan Ahmed Mirza, after living made two or three marches on his 
return home, fell very ill, and being seized with a burning fever, departed from this 
’.transitory ‘world, in the territory of Uratippa, just as he had reached the Aksh,* (or 
White river,) in the middle of the month Shawal 899, in the 44th year of his age. 

He was born in 855, the year in which Sultan Abusaid Mirza came to the throne, 
an4 was the eldest of all his sons. His mother was the daughter of Urdah Bugha 
Terkhkn, was elder sister of Dervidh Muhammed Terkh&n, and the most respected of 
the Mirza’s wives. # • 

He was tall, of a ruddy complexion, and corpulent. He had a beard on the fore- 
part of the chin, but none on the lower part of the cheek. He was a man of extremely 
pleasant manners. He wore his turban, according to the fashion of the time, in what 
was termed GMrmdk (the four-plaited), with tj}e tie or hem brought forward over the 
eyebrows. 

He was strictly attached to the Hanifah^ sect, and was a true, and orthodox be- 
liever. He unfailingly observed the five stated daily prayers, and did not select them 
even when engaged in drinking parties. He was attached to Khwfijeh Abid-Mla, who 
was Ids religious instructor and guide. He was polite and ceremonious at all times, 
but particularly in his intercourse with the Khwajeh; insomuch that they say, tha t, 
while in comj^ny with him, however long they sat, he never changed the position of 
his knees, by shifting the one over the other, except in one instance, when, eontrary 
to his usual practice, he rested the one knee on the other. After the Mirza rose, the 
Khwajeh desired tliem to examine what there was particular in the place in which the 
Mirza had been seated, when they found a bone lying there.® 

I The Haba>.es-seir makes him die at Armena, a village on the Aksu, which is a rfver, 

rising in the Asfera hills, and which falls into the Sirr a little to the west of Khojend. 

^ The HaniAh is one of the four orthodox Musnlman sects. 

3 It will be recollected that the Asiatics sit cross-legged on a carpet. The bone of a dead aninial be- 
ing impure, is thought to defile a Musulman, who is obliged, after touching it, to purify himself. 
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He had neVer read any,' and, l^ough brought up in the city, was illiterate and un- His 
refined. He was a plain honest Turk, but notiavonred by genius. He was, howevei, 
a just man ; and as he always consulted the reyerend Khwajeh in affairs of import- 
ance, he generally acted in confd|mity to the lajf. He was true to his promises, and « 
faithful to his compacts or treaties, from which he never swerved. He was brave ; 
and though he never happened to be engaged hand to hand in close combat, yet they 
say that in several actions he showed proofs of courage. He excelled inj,archery. He 
was a good marksman. With his arrows and forked arrows^ he generaliy%ft the 
mark ; and in riding from one side of the exercise ground to the other, he used to hit 
the brazen basin several times.® Latterly, when he became very corpulent^ .he took 
to bringing do^ pheasants and^quails with the goshawks, and seldom failfd. He was 
fond of hawking, and was particularly skilled in fipng the hqwk, an amusement which 
he frequently practised. If you except Ulugh Beg Mirza, there was no other king who 
equalled him in field-sports. He j^as slpgulmlyobservant of decorum, insomuch that 
it is said, that even in private, before his own people and nearest relations, he never 
uncovered his feet.* Whenever he took to drinking wine, he would drink without in- 
termission for twenty or thirty days at ^ stretch, and then he would not taste wine 
for the next twenty or thirty days. In his social parties he would sometiiQes sit day 
and night, and drink profusely ; on the days when he did not drink, he ate pungent 
substances. He was naturally of a penurious disposition, was a simple man, of few 
words, and entirely guided by his Begs. 

He fou^t four battles : the first with Sheikh Jemal Arghfin, the younger brdther HU 
of Niamet Arghun, in the territory of Z^min,* at Akar-tuzi, in which he was victo- 
rious ; the second with Omar-Sheikh Mirza, at Khawas,® in which likewise he was 
victorious ; the third affair was with Sultan Mahmud Khan, in the vicinity -of Tash- 
kend, on the river Chirr, in which there was in truth no battle, for as soon as a few 
scattered plundering Mogbuls came up with the army, and seized some baggage, a 
whole mighty h<^ without fighting, ifithout resistance, and no man haiing engaged 

1 The expressions in the text would lead us to suppose that he could not read.. 

* Giz. ‘ . 

^ This refers to an exercise in archery practised by the Turfcs^ A brazen basin (kapak) is placed on 
the top of a very lofty pole, to serve as a mark. This is shot at, soBietimes from a fixed station, and 
sometimes while the archer gallops across the ground and past the mark at full q)eed. Abulghazi Be- 
hader, in his account of the festival of Kiun Khan, describes a similar exercise. “ He caused to be 
erected near these tents two’ trees, forty fathoms high, and a golden hen to be fixed on the top of the 
tree, which was planted near the tents on the right hand ; and on the top of the tree which was planted 
near the tents on the left side, a hen of silver ; ordering that all who bore the name of Bnssiclc should 
exercise t^^sekes in shooting at the golden hen, running full speed, and that those of the name of 
IJt 3 -o(fe should shoot in the same manner at the silver hen ; and he ordered considfeshle paxes for those 
who hit. the hai ." — Genealogical HUtory of the Tatart, voL I. p. SS. Lond. 

* When the Asiatics sit down, they draw in their le^ under their bodies. It is p^iarded as a mark of 
disrespect, or of great familiarity, to show their feet. Their long andUooee dress renders it easy to con- 
ceal them. 

i Z^in, or Ramin, lies. in Uratipps. Akdr-tfizi ugnifies the plain of the flowing stream. 

® Ehawas lies between Fratippa and Tashkend. ■ ■ 
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another, or even seen an enemy, was completely panic-stmck mid broken up, and 
numbers of them drowned in their dism^rly flight across the Chirr. His fourth battle 
was with Haider Gokalt&sh, in the contoes of Yar-Eak,^ in which he was victorious. 

He possessed the countries of San||rkand and Bokhara, which his father had given 
him ; and, after the death of Sheikh Jemal, who was slain by Abdul Kudus, he got 
possession of Tashkend, Shahrokhia, and Seiram.® He afterwards gave Tashfcend and 
Seirim to hi^younger brother, Omar-Sheikh Mirza ; and also, for some time, oceu» 
pied4(S|iojend and Uratippa. 

He had two sons, who died young, and five daughters, four of whom were by Ka- 
tak Begum. The eldest of them all was Rabia Sultan Begum, whmn they (ailed 
Karagoz the Black-ey^) Begum. He gave her ij^fibis lifetime to Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, by whom she had^a son, named Baba Khan, a very promising boy. When the 
Uzbeks slew the Khan ^ Khojend, they put to death him and many others like him 
of tender years. After the death of Sultan IV^hm^ Khan, Jani Beg Sultan married 
her. The second daughter was Salikeh Sultan B^um, who was called Ak B^um, 
(or t^ie Fair Lady.) After Sultan Ahmed Mlrza’s death, Sultan Mahmud Mirza cde*' 
brated her marriage with that prince’s eldest son, Sultan Marafid Mirza, with great 
festivity. ^She afterwards fell into the hands of the K^ligharian at the same tiiiie 
with Shah Begum and Meher-Nigar Khanum. The third daughter was Aisha Sultan 
Begum. When I visited Samarkand, at the age of five years, she was betrothed to me. 
She^fterwards came^to Khojend during the troubles, when I married her; and, about 
t%»«ime when I took Samarkand the sec<}nd time, I had one daughter by her, who 
lived only a few days. She left my family before the overthrow of Thshkend, induced 
by the mmshinations of her elder sister., 'fh e fourth daughter was Sultanam B^um, 
who was married first to Sultan Ali Mirza, afterwards to Taimur Sultan, and lastly 
to Mehedi Sultan. The youngest of all his daughters was Maasumeh Sultan Begum, 
whose mother, Habibah Sultan Begum, was of the tribe of Arghun, and the daughter 
of one of Sultan Arghun’s brothers. I saw her when I went to Kho/asan, and, being 
pleased with her, asked her in marriage, and carried her to Kabul, where I married 
her. I had by her o^e daughter, at the time of whose birth she was taken ill in child- 
bed, and was united to the mercy of God- The daughter whom she bore M«eivedher 
mother’s name. ^ 

Of his wives and ladies, the principal was Meher-Nigar Khamimj the eldest daugh- 
ter of Yunis Khan, who was betrothed to him by his father. Saltan A fo iaatv ) Mirza. 
She was my mother’s eldest sister of the full blood. 

Anofher of his wives was of the family of Terkhans, and named Terkhan Begum. 

Another was Katak B^m, who was the foster-sister of this same Terkhan Beg um. 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza married her for love. He was prodigiously attached to her, and 
she governed him with absolute sway. She drank wine. During her life, the Sultan 

-’-'iy . ^ 

1 This Baste is variously written in the difierriit manuscripts at various times— sometimes Bai-Uftk 
sometimes Yaz-ilak, and sometimes Yar-ilakr * 

- Tashkend, as hm been alread}:aen33rked, lies between Shahrokhia and Seir^. 
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durst not venture to frequent any other of his ladies. At last, however, he put her to 
death, and delivered himself from his reproach. 

Another of his wives was Khan-Zadeh Begiim, who was sprung of the Khans of 
Termez. When I went to Samar]|and, at the ag^^pf five years, to visit Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, he had newly married her, and she still Mfept her face covered with a veil, ac- 
cording to the custom of tie Turks.^ He directed me, and I took off her veil. 

Another of them was the daughter of the daughter of Ahmed Haji Beg, named 
Latif Begum, who, after the Mirza’s death, was married to KhamzA SultSn, b^^^om 
she had three sons. When I defeated the Sultans qader the command KSamzeh 
Sultan and Tainuir Sultan, and took Hissar, these princes, as well as the children of 
the oth^ SuUatns, fell into my l^ds, and 1 set all of them at liberty. . 4 .^ 

There was another, named Habibeh Sultan Begum, the Brother’s daughter of Sul- 
tan Arghun. 

Of his Emirs, one was Jani B^ Duladai, the younger brotlier of Sultan Malek of 
Kashghar. Sultan Ahusaid Mirza ‘conferred on him the government of Samarkand, 
with the prime direction of Sultan Ahihed Mirza’s court. He was a man of sin^ar 
habits and manners, ^td many stran^ stories are related of him. Among these it is 
said, that, when he held the government of Samarkand, an ambassador ca^ne from the 
Uzbeks, who was famous among them for his strength. The Uzbeks call a fery stout 
champion Bukeh. J4ni Beg asked him, “ Why do they call you Bukeh ? If you are 
a BMeh, come let us have a set-to.” The ambassador, do what he |vould, was nna^ 
to get offl The Hakim grappled with the Uzbek, who was thrown. J&ni Beg 
man of perfect courage. 

Another of his nobles was Ahmed Haji Beg, who was the son of Sultan Malek of 
Kashghar. Sultan Abusaid Mirza gave him the government of Heri, which he re- 
tained for some time. After the death of his paternal uncle, Jani Beg, he.was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in his rank and dignity, and sent to Samarkand. He was of 
an ingenious an^^nanly character, and m his poetical compositions assumed the name 
of WafaL He i»bS the author of a Diwan,* and was no mean poet. The following is 
his: — . 

‘^■0 Let me alone to-day, my good judge, fox I am tipsy ; * 

Call me to account some other time, when you catdi me sober. . , 


Khan-Za- 
deh Begum. 


Lath' Be- 
gum. 


Habibeh 
Sultan Be> 
gum. 

His Emirs. 

Jani^Bcg 

DuladM. 


Ahmed 
Haji Beg. 


Mir Ali Shir Nawfii accompanied him when be came from Heri to Samarkand ; but 
when Sultan Hussein IVGrza became King, he went to Heri, where he was received. 

1 It is cnstMuary among the Turk! tribes far the bride to continne veUed, even in her ^ &nily, for 
siHne time ^ter h« marriage. When a few days hare ekpsed, some child tam as»«ig her relauons is 
desired to pluck the veil off and run away. This is bdieved to procure the child soieiployed success in 

*”?TS*(»mposition of a Diwan is considered as the great trial of sk® am«« ^ poets P^ia. It is 
a series of poems, hi whidh the rhyme is taken succesrively ftom each letter of the alpha^t, begi^ng 
with a poemTthe rhymes of which terminate with the first letter of the slplmbet, and finishing vnth one 
rhyming with the last In these Diwtos there are generally iiuuix,^Bns rhyming in the same letter. 



f 
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Tetkban. 
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with most extraordinary favour. Ahmed Haji Beg kept exceUeqt horses of the breed 
termed Tipchak.^ He was an admi^le horseman, and paost of his Tipchaks were of 
Lis own breeding. Though a brave %in, his generalship was not equal to his courage. 
He was careless, and left the condqpt of his affairs ^nd enterprises to his servants-and 
dependants. When Baiesanghar Mirza attacked Sultan Ali Mirza in Bokhara and 
was defeated, Ahmed Haji Beg was taken prisoner and shamefully put to death, on the 
charge of the blood of Dervish Muhammed Ter khan. ^ 

^imther Sf his officers was Dervish Muhammed Terkhan, the son of Urda Bugha 
'I%rkMn,^.^d^l maternal un^e of Sultan Ahmed Mirza and Sultan Mahmud Mirza. 
He stood higher in rank and estimation with the Mirza than any other of the Begs. He 
was a good Moslem, of religious habits, and simple Sq^ners, and was constantly read- 
ing the Koran. He was Very fond of chess, and^Uyed much and well. He was ex- 
tremely skilful in falcoqjry, and excelled in flyin^is hawks. In -the troubles betwe^ 
Sultan Ali Mirza and*Baiesanghar Mirza he died, in bad repute, in the heijght of his 
greatness. ' ^ 

pother -was Abdal Ali Terkhan, a near relation of Dervish Muhammed Terkh&n ; 
he married Dervish Muhammed Terkh^’s younger sister, who was the mother of 
Baki Terkl^. Though Derrish Muhammed Terkhan was his superior, not only ac- 
cording to the customs and rules of the tribe, but in rank and estimation ; yet this 
haughty Pharaoh pretended to look down upon him. For some years he possessed the 
^vernment of Bokhara, when his servants amounted to three thousand. He main- 
&ded them well and handsomely. His information and intelligence, his forms of ju- 
mcim investigation, Ms court, his suite, his entertmnments^ and levees, were all quite 
princely. He was a strict disciplinarian, %rahnical, lascivious, and haughty. SheMni 
Khan, though he did not take service with Mm, lived with Mip for some time. Many 
of the s^ler and more inconsiderable Sultans were in his service. This Abdal Ali 
Terkharf was the prime cause of the rise and progress of Sheibani Khan’s fortune, as • 
well as of the downfall and destruction of the family of the ancient Khans. * 
Syed Yhsef OgUSkcM was another. His grandfather was from'the horde of Mo- 
ghuls. Ulugh Beg Mirza had promoted and patroiuzed his father. He was a man of 
profound reflectiq^d counsel, was brave, and excelled in the exercise of throwing 
the jerid/’ He was one of those who were with me when I first weht hPkahul. I 

» ■ 

^ Round-bodied and swift.— Leyden. They are taught particular pac^. 

2 The Muhamm^n law admitting of the doctrine of retaliation, a murderer ia frequenUy given up to 

the avengem opM, the n^est relations of the person murdered,by whom he is ^etimm^st^ef 
sometimes put to death with circumstances of great cruelty. ' ransomeu, 

3 The Terkhan w^ originally a rank among the Moghuis and Turks, thongh in the time of Baber it 
h|ui come to belong to a particular fi^ly or clan. The ancient Terkhan was exempt ftom auS 



Petis 
perfect liberty of 


i^ieech, and s^t say what he plmsed in the royal presence.' 

4 'Tho dependanfei in which i 

sportula was gjyen by the Roi 

i^y and the Persian read, « He played well on the Kahaz,” a kind 


was an entertainment to dependanfe; in which food was often distributed, instead of rivimr 
a ffiniw j much as the sportula was gjyen by the Roman patroni to their elimtes. 

5 Both Mr Elphinstone’s Turld. 

of musical instrument. 
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showed him great attention, aed indeed he was deserving of it. The first time that I 
led my army against Hindu^au, I left Syed Yifeef Beg behind in Kabul, and he de- 
parted into the mercy of God that same year. 

There was another named Dervish Beg, of the race of Aiko Taimur Beg, who was Dervish 
a favourite of Taimur Beg’s. He was extremely attached to the reverend Khwajeh 
Abid-ulla, was skilled in the science of music, and a good performer. He had a genius 
for poetry. When Sultan Ahmed Mirza was routed on the banks of the 6hirr,^^e 


risked in the river. ^ 

Another was Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, who wa^rother of the full bmc 


Pe- 

J 


ood to Der- 

vish Muhammed Terkhan, but younger. He was for some years Hakim or Governor 
ofTurkcst&n. Sheibfini Khan tSok Turkestan from him. He had an excellent judg- 
ment and understanding, but was iibpudent and voluptuous. ^ The second and third 
tme that I took Samarkand he came to me, and l,,gave him a favourable reception. He 
fell in the battle of Kul-Malek. 

Baki Terkhan was another, the son of Abdal Ali Terkhan, and maternal cousin of Baki Ter. 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza. After his father’s death he had the government of Bokhara. 

In the time of Sultan Ali Mirza, he rose to great consequence, and retainers 
amounted to,five or six thousand. He was far frmn being in a proper state of subjec- 
tion or obedience to Sultan Ali Mirza. He engaged Sheib&ni Khan and was defeated 
al the fort of Dabusi, when Shiebini Khan, pursuing his advantage, took Bokh^. 

He was very fond of hawking, and is said to have had seven hundred falcons at 
time. His manners and habits were such as cannot well he described ; he was edS- 
cated and grew up in the midst of magnifice^e apd state. As his father had conferred 
benefits on Sheibani Khan, he went over and joined him; but that ungeuerous and 
ungrateful man showed not the least return of favour or kindness for the good which 
he had received; and Baki Terkhani departed this life in great wretchedness 4nd mi- 
sery, in the coui^jc of AkhsL 

Another was Hussain Arghuoj As he for some time held the government suitanHos- 

of Karakul, he w^ thence known b^ the name of Sultan Hussain Karakhli. He was 

a man of reflection and sound judgment, and was much with me. i<': Kui.ilu- 

Another.was Kul Muhammed Baghdad Kochin, a of courajfe. 

Abdal Kerim Ashrat was another ; he was an Yuighur,* and chamberlain* to Sultan Koch'm. 
Ahmed Mirza. He was a man of generosity and courage. ri™ 

After the death of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the Begs, having held a consulta|ipn, dis- 
patched a messenger over the fialls^ to Sultan Mahmfid Mirza to invite him to ^in 
them Meanwhile Malek Muhammed Mirza, who was the son of Manucheher Mirza, ,empt on 
Sulten Abi^td Mirza’s elder brother, having separated frcpn the camp, set out, at- Samarkand, 
tended by some low desperadoes and adventurers, and repaired to Samarl^d for the ^ 
purpose of asserting his pretensi^ to the sovereignty ; but 1^ could accomplish nothing, 

1 The Oighur, Jughm, or Yhighurrwas a very celebraW Tartar tribe. They had a pecuHar'alphabet, 
and were generally chosai as secretaries to the Tartar Piin^ 

* Ishik-Agha, Master of Ceranonies. _ ui- j. .i. 

3 Sn Mahmud Mirza was tlfcn at Hissar. The messenger, the^P, was obliged to cross the Kara- 

tagh mountains. • 
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Uniuccess- aad was only the cause of his own destruction, and of Ihe death hf several innocent 

fui. . , af • 

, princes. • 

Sultan Sultah Mahmud Mirza, as soon as he received intelligence of these events, lost no 
ufahtnui time in repairing to Samarkand, and mounted the throne without any kind of difficul- 
rd^lnSa- ty. He soon, however, by some of his proceedings, disgusted both high and low, sol- 
markand. (jjgjy ^nd subjects, who began to fall off from him. The first of these offensive acts 
r^gard^ the!*I^ek Muhammed Mirza, who has been mentioned, who wSs his uncle’s 
- soBi and hi^ovw son-in-law : he sent to the Gok-serai* four Mirzas, two of whom he 
suffered to Eve, nut murdered l^llek Muhammed Mirza, and another Mirza. Though 
Malek Muhammed Mirza was certainly not freg, from blame, the other prince had been 
guilty of no kind of fault, or crime whatever. Andll&r «nrcnmsfance which added to 
rauses oj hjg unpopularity was, ^t though his plan of ^til^emment and general arrangements 
puMt^' were laudable, and though he was naturally just, and qualified to direct the concerns 
^ of the revenue, being well versed in the science of arithmetic, yet ms temper had some- 

thin|; in it tyrannical and profligate. Immediately on his arrival at Samarkand, he 
began arran^ng, on a new system, the whole of the regulations of government, inclu- 
ding the e]i^nditure and taxes. The dependents of Khwajeh Abid-uUa, who, by their 
influence, Iim formerly protected many poor defenceless persons from oppression, and 
delivered them from difficulties, now on the contrary suffered great hardship them- 
selves, and were exposed to much severity and oppression ; nay, this severity and harsh 
trialment were extended even to the family of the Khwajeh himself. What added to 
ti^e evils was, that, as the Prince himself was tyrannical and debauched, his Begs and 
servants all faithfully imitated his expmpljl^ The men of HissSr, ai^ particularly the 
body of troops that followed Khosrou Shah, were constantly engaged in debauchery and 
drinking; and to such a length did matters g^ that when one of Khosrou Shah’s re- 
tainers ffid seized and carried off another man’s wife by force, on the husband’s coming 
with a complaint to Khosrou Shah, he received for answer — “ Yoji ^ve had her for 
a great many years ; it is certainly hut fair that he should now have her for a few 
days.” Another eircnmstance which di^usted fhl inhabitants was, that none of the 
townsmen or sh(^|y^pers, and not even the Turks and soldiers, could Irave their 
houses, from a drdm lest their children should be carried off for catamites. The people 
of Samarkand, who, for twenty-five years, during the reign of Sultan AbmAtt lUfirza, 
had lived in ease and tranquilhty, and had seen affairs in general managed according 
to justicqgind law, in consequence of the influence enjoyed by the reverend Khwajeh, 

* were stung to the soul at the prevalence of such unbritfied licentiousness and tyranny ; 

and great and small, rich and poor» lifted up their hands to heaven in supplications 
for redress, and burst oid|pinto curses and imprecations on the Mirza’s head 
{Pertian) Beware of the smoke of internal wounds ; 

For a wound, though hidden, will at last break out. 

A£9ict not, if you can, even one heart, > 

For a single groan is snfficieiit to confound a world. 

. ' The Gok-serai, or Green mansion, was tife prison of the Princes of the house of Taimnr, which 
when they entered, they were npiPexpected to return. The import df the phrase to send to Goksemii 
is afterwards explained. 
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From the judgment that attends on such crime, tyraifty, and wickedness, he did not 
reign in Samarkand above £ve or six months. ^ 


^ EVJK^TS OF THE YEAR 900. > 

• . ^ 

This year Abdal Kaddus Beg came to me as asBbassador from kuKtb Mahi^ud Affairs of 
Mirza, on the occasion of the marriage of his eldest son Sultan Masaud Mirza to Ak- 
Begum, the second daughter of his elder brother Sultan Ahmed Mirza, and brought 
me a marriage present, conasting of ^monds and pistachios of gold and silver. This 
ambassador, on his arrival, while he openly claimed kindred to Hassan Yakub, yet 
secretly pursued the object for which he had come, that of diverting him from his Treason 
duty, and of gaining him over to his master’s interest, by tempting offers and flattering “ble views , 
promises. Hassan Yakub returned him a conciliatory answer, and in reality was gained ^4kubT" 
over. When the ceremonial of the congratulations on the marriage was over* the ambas- 
sador took leave. In the course of five or six months the manners of HassanriYakub were 
visibly changed; he began to conduct himself with great impropriety to those who were 
about me ; and it was evident, that his ultimate object was to depose me, and to make 
Jehingir Mirza king in my place. His deportment towards the whole of the Be^ ijjpl 
soldiers was so highly reprehensible,^at nobody could remain ignorant of the desigp 
which he had formed. In consequence of this, Khwajeh Kazi, Kfisim Kochin, Ali Dost ' 

Taghai, Uzun Hassan, and several others who were attached to my interests, having 
met at my grandmother Isan-doulet Begum’s, came to the resolution of dismissing 
Hassan Yakub, and in that way of putt||ig an end to his treasonable views. ^ 

There were few of her sex who equalled my grandmother Isan-doulet Begum^ in 
sense and sagadity,® She was uncommonly far-sighted and judicious ; many affairs 
and enterprises of importance wer^oonducted by her ad\dce. Hassan Yakub was at 
tbis time in the citadel, and my mmher and grandmother in the stone fort. I pro- 
ceeded straight to the citadel, in execution of the plan which 1^^ been concerted. 

Waggan Yakub, who had mounted and gone a-hunting, on receiving intelligence of 

what was going forward, posted off for Samarkand. The Begs and others in his in- who is 

terest were tak«n prisoners. These were Muhammed Bfikir Beg, Sultan Mahmud *” 

Douladfii, the father of SultanJHuhammed Douladai, and some others. The greater 

part of them I allowed to proceed to Samarkand. Kasim Kochin was appointed • 

Master of the Household,® and received the government of Andejfin. 

HnggflTi Yakub, after having proceeded as far as Kandbadim on his way to Samar- 
kand, a few days after, in pursuance of his treacherous intentions, resdved to make an ^ 


* This year commenced 2d October, A. D. 1494. 

2 She was the widow of Yunis Khan, the chief of the M<^huls. 
^ That is to s*^. Prime Minister. 
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attempt on Akhsi ; and, with*that viewj entered the territory of ^okan.^ On recei- 
ring information of ^s, I dispatchedKeveral Begs with a. body of troops to fall upon 
him without loss of time. The Begs having sent on some troops in advance, Hassan 
Yakub, who received intelligence of the circumstance, fell by night oh^is advanced 
guard, which was separated from the main body, surrounded the quarters they had 
taken up for the night, and attacked them by discharges of arrows ; but, having been 
Is slain. wounded in ^the dark in his hinder parts, by an arrow ahbt by one of hi8|pwn men, he 
was unable to retreat, and fell a sacrifice to his own misdeeds : — (Persian verse.) 


.lany. 1495. 
Death of 
Sultan 
Mahmud 
Mirza. 

A.D. 145a 

His person 
Ac features. 

Manners. 


When thou hast dpne wrong, hope not to be secure against calamity ; 

For its appropriate retribution awaits exerj deed. , 

<1 * 

This same year I began to abstam from forbidden or di^ious mea\8;^ and extended 
my caution to the knii^ .the spoon, and the talSe-cloth : I also seldom omitted my 
midnight prayers. , 

In the month of the latter Rabia, Sultan Mahmud Mirza was seized with a violent 
disorder, and, after an illness of six day^ departed this life, in the finTty-third year of 
his age. ' 

He was torn in the year 857, and was the third son of Sultan Abusjud Mirza by 
the same mother as Sultan Ahmed Mirza. He was of short stature, with little beard, 
corpulent, and a very rough-hewn man in his appearance. 

As for his manners and habits, he never .peglected his prayers, and his arrange- 
ments and regulations were excellent; he was l^ell versed in calculation, and not a 
single dirhem or dinar* of his revenues was expended witlroat his knewle^e. He was 
r^ular in pa^dng the allowances of his sarrants; and his banquet^ his^onatives, the 
ceremonial of his court, and his entertainment of Ids dependants, were all excellent in 
their kind, and were conducted by a fixed t4$b and method. His dress was el^nt, 
and according to the fashion on the day. He never permitted either the soldiery or 
people to deviate in; the slightest degree frrom the orders or regnlatiofts which he pre- 
scribed. In the earlier part of his life he was r^h devoted to falconry, and kept a 
number of hawks ; and latterly was very fond'o^imting the nihilam.^ He carried his 
violence and debauchery to a finntic excess ; and was constantly drinking wine. He 
kept a number of catamites; and over the whole extent <rf his dominicm% wherever 
there was a handsome boy or youth, he used every means to carry Kim ©ff, in order to 
gratify his pasaon. The very sons of his Begs, nay his own fostw-lwothers,* and the 


Arabian geographers, is the modern KokAn, which hes on the road 

* The Musulmans have o^rvadces ^rding unlawful meats, and ceremonial defilements. 
Simie of these are not much aj||toded to by soldiers or men in active life 

“ '• ““ “ !»'“«' I* "» n » 

thp Jr^ tetween foster-brothers is always very strong in rude ages. The TuAs cafied 
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childrm of his fostCT-brothers, he made catamites and >employed in this way. And 
such currency did this vile pActice gain in hisj^e, that every iban had his boy; in- 
somuch, that to keep a catamite was thought to he a creditable thing, and not to have 
one was regaled as rather an imputation on a man’s spirit. As a judgment upon him 
for his tyran%’ and depravity, all his sons were cut off in their youth. 

He had a ttirn for versifying, and composed a Diwan; but his poetry is flat and in- 
sipid : and ijj^ surely better not to write at all than to write in that style. He was of 
an imbelieving disposition, and treated Khwajeh Abid-uUah very ill. He was, short, 
a m^ equally devoid bf courage and of modesty. He kept about him ^number of 
buf^ns and scoundrels, who acted their vile and disgraceful tricks in the face of the 
court, and even at public audiences. He spoke ill, |nd his enunciation was often quite 
unintdligible. 

He fought two battles, both of the^ilnth Sultan Hussain jVErza; the first at Astera- 
bad,>in which he was defeated; the second in the territory of Andekhud,^ at a place 
named ChekmSn,^ in which likewise he was defeated. He went twice on a religious 
war against Kkferistan^ on the south of Badakhshan ; on which account he used in the 
Toghra® of his Firmans the style of Sultan Mahmud Ghazi.® 

Sultan Abusald Mirza bestowed on him Asterabad, and, after the. yihfortunate 
business of Irak, he repaired to Khorasan. At that crisis Kamber Ali Beg, the Hakim 
of ^Hissar, who, according to orders which he had received from Saltan Abused 
Mirza, was conducting the army of Hi^ustan towards Irak to the assistance of that 
prince, had got as far as Khorasan,*where he joined Sultan MahmM Mirza. Tte 
people of Khorasan, immediately on hearing the report of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s a^ 
proach, rose Si revolt, and drove Sultan Mahmud Mirza out of Khorasan; whereupon 
hft repaired to Sulton Ahmed Mirza at Samarkand. A few months after, Syed Beder, 
Khosrou Shah, and some other officers, under the direction of Ahmed Mushtak, carried 
off Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and fled with him to Hissar, to Kamber Ali Beg. From that 
time downward^qjilugha, with all the countries to the south of the hill of Kotin, ^ such 
as Termea, Cheghani^n, Hissar, Khffit&n, Kundez, Badakhshan, and the districts as 
fer as the mountain of Hindukush,^emained in the possession of Sultm Mahmud 
bCrza. On the death of his elder brother Sultan Ahmed Mirza^ tfiat prince’s terri- 

tories also fell into his hamk. ^ 

He had five sons and eleven daughters. The eldest of his sons was Saltan Masaud 
whose mother was Ehanzadeh B^um, a daughter of M3r Buzurg of Termez; 
another of his sons was Baiesjuighar Mirza, whose mother was Pasheh Begum ; a tlurd 
was Saltan Ali Mirza, whose mother, Zuhreh Beghi Agha, was an Uzbek aud,a con- 
cubine. Another son was Sultan Hossmn Mirza, whose moth« was Kham^eh Be- 

f, 

^ Od the south-eMt corner of the Caspien* 

■ » Bdow the hffls, west of Balkh 88 miles, towards the D^rt. 

3 Mr Metcalfe’s c»py has Chekmdn-oerdi. * The coon^ rf the Sw^hes. 

» TOe Toghra is ^ornamented preamWe of publictpapers coataimng the pnnee s Utles, &c. 

® GhAzi means victorious in a holy war. , „ . .i. ir-i, 

» The hiU of Kotin seems to be the mountainous counWy that Is^ds Kara^n on the wuffi. 
Ingh^or Kduga, is the Pass oMtebend (between Hissar and Kes^StJiere there was probably a fort.- 
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A.D. 1504. 




His Wives. 
Khanzadeh 
Begum. 


Another 

Khanzadeh 

Pasheh 

Begum. 


gum, the grand-daughter' of Mir Buzurg. He went to the mercy of the Almighty in his 
father’s lifetime, at tie age of thirteen. The other son vvas Sultan Weis Mirza, whose 
mother, Sultan Nigar Khanum, was a daughter of Yunis Khan, and the younger 
sister of my mother. The transactions of these four Mirzas will be <l|^led in the 
succeeding years. 

Of the daughters, three were by the same mother with Baiesanghar Mirza ; the eld- 
est of whom Sultan Mahmud Mirza gave in marriage to Malek Muha^med Mirza, 
the soQ.,of his paternal uncle jManucheher Mirza. By Khanzadeh Begum, the grand- 
daughter ofJVIitt Buzurg, he had five daughters, the eldest of whom, after the dea^ of 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, was given to Ahaheker Kashghari. The second daughter was 
Begeh Begum, whom Sultan Hn^in Mirza,, whAi he. besieged Hissar, engaged to 
Haider Mirza, his son by Paye35JEh Sultan BeguH? a daughter of Abusaid Mirza ; 
after which he made peam and raised the siegdl^ The third daughter was Ak-Begum. 
When Sultan Hussain Mffza advanced against Kundez, Omar-Sheikh Mirza sent his 
son Jel^gir Mirza with the army of Andej^ to succour the place ; at which time 
the firarth princess was betrothed to Jehangir Mirza. In the year 910, when Baki 
Che^aniani came and met me on the banks of the Amu, these Begums were with 
their mo^fs in Termez, and they all of them came along with the wife of Baki Che- 
ghaniani *nd accompanied me ; and, on our reaching Kohmerd, Jehangir Mirza mar- 
ried his bride. They had one daughter, who is at present with her grandmother 
Khanzadeh Begum in Badakhshan. The fif]^ daughter was Zeineb Sultan Begum, 
whom, when I took Kabul, I married, at the instance of my mother, Kutluk Nigar 
Khanum. We did not agree very well ; two or^ree years after our marriage she was 
seized with the sthall-poi^, which carried her off Another of Sultan MaSmud Mirza’s 
daughters was Makhdum Sultan Begum, who was the elder sister of Sultan Ali Mir- 
za, by the same mother. She is now in Badakhshan. His other two daughters were 
by concubines; the name of the one was Rajeb Sultan, that of the other Moheb 
Sultan. _ ^ 

The chief of his wives was Khanzadeh Begum,' the daughter of Mir Buzurg of 
Termez, to whomthe Mirza was strongly attacbm, and who was the mother of Sultan 
Masaud Mirza.? The Mirza was deeply afflicted at her death. After that event he 
married the grand-daughter of Mir Buzurg, the daughter of a brother of 
Begum. She also was called Khanzadeh Begum, and she was the mother of ^e 
daughters and one son. Another of his wives was Pasheh Begum, the daughter of 
Ali Shir Beg Beharlm, one of the Begs of the Turkoman Horde of the Black Sheep. 
She had been married before to Muhammedi Mirza, the son of Jehan'-shah Mirza Ba- 
rani, a Turkoman of the Black Sheep. At the period when Uznn Bassan, who was a 
Turkoman of the White #heep, todk*Azerbaejan and Irak from the family of Jehan- 
sh&b Mirza, the sons of Ali Shir Beg, with four or five thousand families of the Turko- 
mans of the Black Sheep, entered the service of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. After the 
defeat of the Sultan, they found their vtay to the countries north of the Amu : and 

' It is to be remembered that Sultan Mahmud Mirza had two wives of the name of Khanzadeh Be 
a:um, the one the djmghter, the^tjjer the grand-daughter of Mir Buzu^. 
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when Sultan Mahmud Mirza went from Samarkand to Hissar, they entered his ser- 
vice. It was at that 'time that the Mirza married this Pasheh %egum, who was the 
mother of one of his sons and three of his daughters. Another of his ^vives was Sultan SuUan Ni 
Nigar KhaiyUn, whose extraction has already been mentioned in the account of the 

T.7-1 num. 

Khans. 

He had many concubines and handmaids, the principal of whom was Zohreh Begi His concu 
Agha, an UAek, whom he had taken in the lifetime of Sultan Abusaid ,Mirza. She 
was the motner of one son and one daughter. By two of his numerous handmaids, he 
hac^he two daughters who have already been mentioned. » * 

Ine first of his Begs was Khosrou Shah,' who was from Turkestan, of a tribe of His Begs. 
Kip^ak. In hig youth he hdd in the service ^^he Terkhan Begs, nay, had been Khosrou 
a catamite. He next was in the semce of Mazid Efeg Arghfen, who treated him wdth 
great favour. He accompanied Sult^ Mahmud Mirza ii^he disastrous expedition 
into Irak ; and, during the course of the retreat, did him such acceptable service, that 
the Mirza gave him high marks of hiS regard. He afterwards rose to an e»cgeding 
height of power. Fn the time of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, his dependants amouB|fed to 
the number of five or six thousand. From the banks of the Amu to the^ountain 
Hindukush, the whole country, except Badakhshan, depended on ^him, an *e enjoy- 
ed the -whale revenues of it. He was remarkable for making a very ext^nftve distri- ^ ' 
bution of victuals,^ and for his liberality. Though a Turk, he applied his attention to 
the mode of rmsing his revenues, and ^ spent them liberally as they were*collected. 

After the death of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, in the reign of that prince’s sons, he reach- 
ed the highest pitch of greatness, aud^indeed became independent, and his retainers 
rose to the number of twenty thousand. Though he prayed regularly, and abstained 
from forbidden foods, yet he was black-hearted and vicious, of mean understanding, 
and slender talents, faithless, and a traitor. For the sake of the short and fleeting 
pomp of this vain world, he put out the eyes of one, and murdered another of the sons 
of the benefactor, ^n whose service he had been, and by whom he had been patroni- 
sed and protected’; rendering himse^ accursed of God, abhorred of men, and worthy 
of execi-ation and shame till the day of final retribution. These cridies be perpetrated 
merely to secure the enjoyment of some poor worldly vanities ; yet^l^ all the power 
of his many and populous territories, in spite of his magazines of warlike stores, and . 
the' multitude of his servants, he had not the spirit to face a barn-door chicken. He 
will be often mentioned again in these memoirs. * 

Another was Rr Muhammed Ilchi Bugha, a Kochin. In the war of Hazdrasp, near 
the gates of Balkh, he did great execution with his fists by way of bravado, in the pre- chi Bugha. 
sence of Sultan Abusmd Mirza. He was a br^e, man, and always remained in the 
employment of the Mirza, who was much influmiced by hi^'opinions. When Sultan 
Hussain Mirza besieged Kundez, Kr Mubammed, from rivalry to Khosrou Shah, made 

.Jk 

1 This Khosrou Shah acts a considerable part in the'lSjurse of these Memoirs. 

« These distributions of victuals were made, as has bepn remark^, for the purpose of acquiring and 
retaining followers. ,■ 

^ % 
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a night attack on the enemy with a handfiil of unarmed men, contrary to all rule, but 
accomplished nothing*; and indeed what could be expected from an attempt made on 
a mighty army with such inferigr force ? Being hotly pursued by some light-armed 
horse, he threw himself into the river, and was drowned. V. 

Another waa Ayub, who had served Sultan Abusald Mirza in the band of Khora- 
sftn Youths. He was a man of courage, and was Beg Utke (or governor) to Baiesan- 
ghaf Mirm He was moderate in his table and dress, and of an humorbus, lively turn. 
Sultan.Mahmud Mirza having called him Bihya (or shameless), the epithet stuck to 
him. ^ 

WaU was another of them, the younger brother of the full blood of Khosrou Shah. 
He took good care of his servan,^^ It was, howe "* 

isMd 


)weV|a the instigation of this man, 
iqga^^ar Mirza put to death. He was 


that Sultan Masaud Muj!|||^ was iS^ded, and Baiqsiugiuir luj 

in the habit of speaking ‘^of everybody behinff their backs. He was a foul-tongued, 
scurrilous, self-conceited, Scatter-brained fellow. He never approved of any thing or 
hut himself or his own. When I separated Khosrou Shah from his ser- 
van^j^^e country of Kundez, In the vicinity of Kilkai and DoshT, and dismissed tiim, 
W^^dm dread of the Uzbeis, went to Anderab and Sirab. The Aimaks of the^ 
quarters ^feated ^d plundered him, and he afterwards came to Kabul with my 
permissioii^^ali subsequently went to Muhammed Sheibani Khan, who.ardered his 
head to be strack off in Samarkand. 

Another of his chiefs was Sheikh-Abdullaj^irlas. He mai-ried Shah Sultan Mu- 
hmpmed’s daughter, * who, by the mother’s sjde, was aunt to Sultan Mahmud Kbnn 
and Ababeker Mirza. He wore his frock ve*J|^t and tightened by a belt. He was 
an upright, unaflfeted man. • “ ip.- 

Another was Mahmfid Birlas, who was of the Birlases of Nundak. He had attain- 
ed the rank of Beg in Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s time. When that prince subdued the 
territories of Irak, he gave Kerman to this Mahmud Bir]as;'and at a later period 
when Ababeker Mirz^ accompanied by Mazid Beg Arghun, an^ the Begs of the 
Turfemans of the Kach Sheep, came against Sultan Mahmfid Mirza at Hissar, and 
the ^za fled to Slmarkand to his elder brother, Mahmfid Birlfis refused to surrender 
Hissar, and mMlfiflly held it out. He was a poet, and composed a Diwan. 

^r Sultan Mahmfid Mirza’s death, Khosrou Shah wished to conceal the event 
and sem^ u^n the treasure. How was it possible that such an event could remain 
coaled It wa^nstantly noised about among all the towns-people and inhabitants 
of Sai^kand. happened to be a great festival ; the soldiery and citizens, 

ming tumultuously feU upon Khosrou Shah. Ahmed Hfiji Beg and the TerkhSn 

S Sultan Mah- 

A ^ hfetime, had gi'jP^issfir to his eldest son Sultan Masafid ItErza, 

®d to Baiesanghar Mirza, and sent them away to their governments, soLt 

this tune, neither of them was at han| After the expulsion of Khosrou^h, ^e 

awy b.n .ention^ as the Ather of Shah 
two sisters. ^ ^ mother of the Great and Little Ehan^ and their 
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Begs of Samarkand and Hissar having met and consulted together, sent an express to 
Baiesanghar Mirza, who was in Bokhara, and, bringing him to Samarkand, placed him 
on the throne. When Baiesang^r became king he was only eighteen years of age. 

At this crisfe, Sultan Mahmud Khan, at the instigation and by the advice of Sultan 
Juneid Birlas and some of the chief men of Samarkand, advanced with an army against 
that capital, as far as Kanbai, which lies in the territory of Samarkand. Baiesanghar 
Mirza, with ]thd,utmost activity and vigour, led out a strong and well^ppointed body 
of troops, and engaged him not far from KanbM. Haider Goknlt&sh, who^yhs the 
great pillar of the Moghul army, and commanded the advanced guard, had dismounted 
with all his men, who were actively employed in shooting their arrows.* The instant 
that the resolute mailed warr^rs^f Samarkand antLHissar charged keenly on horse- 
back, fie whole of Haider Gokmla^’s division, v^ch ha 4 |Sismounted, was ridden 
down and trampled under the horsea feet. After the disc^iiture of this body, the 
rest of the army no longer made a stand, but were totally defeated. A vast num- 
ber of Moghuls perished ; so many of Aem were beheaded in the presence of.j|^4|an- 
ghar Mirza, that th^ were forced three several times to shift his pavilion, in Jfnse- 
qpence of the heaps of slain that lay before it.* 

At this laamA time Ibrahim Saru, who was of the tribe of Mink^gh, ^^ad been 
brought 1^ from his infancy in my mother’s service, and had attamed m#uignity of 
B^, bat who had afterwards been dismissed on account of some misdemeanour, now 
entered the fort of Asfera, read % Khjj|{)€h (or public prayer for the PAice) in the 
ntunenf Baiesanghar Mirza, and commei^j^ open hostilities gainst me. In the monlS 
of Shaban I made the army mount, ai|||^marohed to quell the revolt of Ibrahim Saru ; 
and in the en^of thfe month I came to my ground and invested the place. The very 
day of our arrival, the young warriors, in the wantonness of enterprise, immediately 
on reaching the foot of the walls, mounted a rampart that had been recently built, and 
entered and took an ojitwork that had j ust been finished. Syed Kasim, the chamberlain,* 
this day acted the most distinguished part, pushed on before the other assailants, and 
laid about him vWft his scymitar. SiJtan Ahmed Tambol, and Muhammed Dost Ta- 
ghai, also wielded their scymitars galhmtly; but Syed Kasim gaiiA^e Ulush* (or 
prize of valour). The Ulush (or prize of valour) is an ancient usagpefliBt is retained 
among the Moghuls. In every entertainment and feast, he who has most distinguish- 
ed himself by the gallant use of his sword, takes the UHish, or prize of valour. When 
I went to Shahrokhia to visit my maternal uncle Sultan Mahmud Khan, Syed Kdsim 
claimed and received the Ulush. In this first day’s action, Khoda-berdi, my governor,* 
was struck with an arrow from a cross-bow* and died. As the troops had rushed into 
the enterprise without armour, several of them ^ slain, and a great many wounded. 


t Leyden has, in thmwing up entrenchmerUt, which would ^ convenient for the sense, if the words 
would admit of it The shibeh is a kind of forked arrow, often men tioned in the Memoir 
s The jaisoners were brought out one after another, ||d had their heads 

*“*‘uiush is an Arabic word, signifring the food left ^ a feast The honour seems nearly to corre- 

snond with the Aiistda erf the Greeks. .0 „ 1 - 1. . 

® Atkefa ' Ttr-takhsh also means a rocket Set(pl|^ Burkan-c-kataa. 
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Ibrahim Saru had with him a cross-bow man, who shot astonishingly well, I never 
met with his equal, he wounded a gi'eat many of my people.^ After the surrender of 
the castle, he entered into my ^rvice. ^ 

As the siege drew out to some length, orders were given to constant, in two or 
three places, the works called Sir-hob,^ to run mines, and to use every exertion to get 
re^y whatever machines or works were wanted for pushing on the siege. The siege 
lasted forty days ; but, at last, Ibrahim Saru, being reduced to the' last extremity, 
made his offers of unlimited submission through the medium of Khwaj^ Moulana 
Kazi ; and, in the month of Shawal, having come out and presented himself beforp me 
with a scymitar suspended from his neck,® delivered up the fort. 

Khojend had, for a long peri^, belonged to OnSt-Sheikh Mirza, but, during the 
wars at the close of his^ign, it^kd'heen occnp^d’l^ Sultan Ahmed Mirza. As I had 
advanced so near it, I determined, situated Is matters were, to 'proceed against it. 
Abdal Wahab Shj^hawal^ the father of Mir Moghul, commanded in the pl^e ; and, 
imiyftyt.Aly on my approach, without making any diflSculty, surrendered the fortress. 

period, Sultan Mahmdd Khan happened to he in Shahrokhla. Some time 
before,' when Sultan Ahmed ftirza advanced into the territory of Andejan, the Kha^- 
on his si^, laid si^e to Akhsi, as has been mentioned. It occurred to me, that, as 
we were now so near, and as he stood in the relation of a father and elde||,brother to 
me,’ I ought to go and pay him my respects, and dispel from his mind any misunder- 
standing that might exist in consequence oi^past events; a line of conduct which I 
perceived would be attended with this farther advantage, that it would enable me to 
form a nearer and better idea of the real state^ things at his court. 

Having form^ this resolution, I went on, ^5 waited on the Khan inilMhe neighbour- 
hood of Shahrokhla,'* in a garden which had been laid out by Haider Beg. The Khan 
was seated in a pavilion erected in the middle of the garden. Immediately on enter- 
ing it, I made three low bows. The Khan returned my salutation by rising from his 
seat and embracing me ; after which I went back and again bowed once ; when the 
Khan, inviting me forward, placed me by his side, showing me every mark of affec- 
tion and kindnesA'- In the course of one or two days afterwards, I set out by way of 
Kundezlik an^ Amani,’ and proceeded towards Akhsi and Andejan. When I arrived 
at Akhsi, I went and visited the tomb of my father. Leaving Akhsi, on a Friday, 
about noon-day prayers, I proceeded towards Andejan, by the route of Bend-Salar,;and 
arrived between evening and bed-time prayers. The road by Bend-SSlar is nine far- 
sangs. 


' Sir-kob is a framework constructed otjearpentry, or a mound of earth, eqqfil in height to the wall, 
or overtopping it. 

® This usage is to show that the persmFso coming surrenders at discretion, and considers himself as 6- 

ready for execution. 

’ As the remains of the patriarchal system ywe still strong among the Moghuls and Turks, great re- 
ap^ was paid to the father or chief person of Me family ; and the forms of this respect subsisted, both 
m language and ceremony, long after the reali^ylad ceased. 

* Shahrokhla, formerly Benaket, stands on tSeSirr, between Shojend and Tashkend. 

T e road by Kundezlik anij^raitni seems to have been that generally pursued in going from either 
Tashkend or Shahrokhia to Aklwi. 
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Among the inhabitants of the wilds of the country of Andejan, there is one tribe, Plunders 
named Jagrag, which iiPvery numerous, consisting of five or six thousand families. They ***' 
reside in the mountains* that lie ^etween Ferghana dnd Kashghar. They have great 
numbers of fiorses dhd sheep ; and on these mountains, instead of the common ox, 
they have the" Kit^, or mountain ox, in great numbers ; and as they inhabit moun- 
tains difficult of access, they will not pay tribute. Having, thiSrefore, given K^im 
Beg the t^mmand of a strong force, I dispatched him against the Jagrag, to seize 
some of their property, tha^there might be something to give the troops. Kasim Beg 
accordingly proceeded against them, and took twenty thousand sheep and fifteen hun- 
dred horses, which were divided|among the soldiers of the army. 

After the return of the army- from the country df the Jwrag, I proceeded against Marcli« 
Uratippa, which had long been subject to Omar-Sheikh IVMrza, but had been lost the 
year of his death. It was at present held for Baiesanghar*Mirza«hy his younger bro- 
ther, Sllltan Ali Mirza. Sultan Ali Mirza, on receiving information of my approach, 
escaped alone to the hill-countr^’ of Masikha, leaving his governor. Sheikh in 

Uratippa. While on the road, after I had passed Khojend, I dispatched Kh^iffi as my 
'^envoy to Sheikh Zulnun, to communicate with him ; hut that wrong-headed man, in- 
stead of returning a suitable answer, seized on Khalifa, and gave Ihders iNkffie should 
be put to*eath. Such, however, was not the pleasure of God ; and Kjidifa escaped, 
and^ two or three days afterwards, returned back to me, naked anJ^ foot, after 
hav^^ endured a thousand distresses a#l hardships. I went forward, and entered the 
tenatory of Uratippa ; but as winter wa^now near at hand, the inhabitants had taken 
in all their ^ain and provender for ffiilt season, so that in a few days I was obliged 
to march hack on my return to Andejan. After my departure, the Khan’s people 
attacked Uratippa, and the inhabitants being unable to resist, were obliged to sur- 
render the city.' The Khan gave Uratippa to IVfuhammed Hussain Korkan, in whose 
hands it remained f^^lh that time till the year 908.* ^ ® 

• ■ • 4 

— . > 


EVEUfTS OF THE YEAR 901.* 

Sultan Hussain Mirza having led an army from Khorasan against Hissar in the win- 
ter season arrive#at Termez.’’ Sultan Masaud Mirza, on his part, also collected an 
army, advanced towards Termez, and took posttlAront of him, to prevent bis cross- 
ing the Amu. s.Khosrou Shah, having fortified h^elf in Kundez, sent his ijrounger 

1 In that year it was taken by Sheibani KhaJI' 
s The year of the Hejira 901 commences SliLeeptember, A. D. 1495. 

5 Termez is the chief passage over the Amu^^een Balkh and Hissar. 

E '* # 
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brother, Wall, to join Masaud’s army.' Sultan Hussain Mirza spent the' greater part 
of thb winter on the hanks of the river, without being able toifeffect a passage. Fi- 
nally, however, being an experienced and intelligent general, tind full of expedients, 
he marched- up the river towards Kundez ; and, after having hy this manceii'vre put the 
oppoate army off their guard, he dispatched Abdallatif Bakhshi, who wag an excellent 
ofl&cer, with five or si!l hundred chosen men, down to the passage of Kilif. Before the 
enemy were apprized of his motions, Abdallatif Bakhshi had made good hf^'pnssage 
with his whole party at the ferry of Kilif,” and fortified a position on the opposite bank 
of the river. When this intelligence reached Sultan Masaud Mirza, in spite of the 
warmest instances of Khosrou Shah’s brother Wali^..who Strongly urged an imnfe- 
diate attack on that part-^f the enemy’s army whichrhad 'passed, the Sultan, either 
froA want of courage, otv misled by the advice of Baki Cheghdiiani, who hated 
Wali, wbuld not march against them, but, breaking up in terror and confusion, took 
tbe ro.ad^to Hissar. Sultan Hussain Mirza having passed the river, detachedMBedia- 
ez-Z(&^h Mirza, Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, Muhamnftd Wali Beg, and Zulnun Ar- 
ghfin, without loss of time, agbinst Khosrou Shah, and sent Muhamraed Berendok , 
Birlas against Khutlan ; whilst he himself advanced upon ijissaii On learning the 
news of his near approach, Sultan Masaud Mirza no longer thought himself safe even 
in Hissar ; but flying up the river Kamrud,® by way of Siretak, went to join his 
younger brothlr Baiesanghar jMirza, in Samarkand. Wali di’ew off towards Khutlan; 
while Baki Chegauiani, Mahmud Birlas, and Sultan Ahmed, the father of Kuch Beg, 
fortified themselves in Hissdr. Khamzeh SulUn and"Mehedi Sultan, who, sev^l 
years before, bad separated themselves from Sh^tbani Khan, and had bee|^ii^tertained 
in the service of, Sultan Mahmud Mirza, with a body of Uzbeks; and*Muhammed 
Doghlet and Sultan Hussain Doghle^ who, with n band of Moghuls, had settled in 
the country of Hissar, all now, in this general dispersion, retired towards Karatigin. 

Sultan Hussain ]VU^|a being informed of these proceedings, dl^^tched Abul Hassan 
Mirza with a body '«^ troOps to the valley of Kamrud, in pursuit c(f Sultan Masaud 
Mirza. They over%K>k him at the pass, but were able to effect nothing of importance. 
Mirza Beg Feriitgi distinguished himself by his bravery. The Sultan also dispatched 
Ibrahim Terkhan and Yakub Ayub wdth a considerable detachment, against Khamzeh 
Sultan and the Moghuls, who had taken refuge in Karatigin.- The detachment having 
overtaken them in that country, an engagement ensued, and Sultan Hussain Mirza’s 
troops were defeated. The greater part of the Begs were dismounted and taken pri- 
soners, but afterwards suffered to depart. Khamzeh Sultan, Mehedi Sultan, and Ma- 
mak Sultan, the son of Khamzeh Sultan, Muhammed Doghlet, was afterwards 
better known by the name of Mul^^ihued Hissari, Sultan Hnssmn Doghlet, and such 

> Sultan Musaud IMirza, it wiU be recollected, was the eldest son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, whom he 
had nomin^y succeeded in the sovereignty of Ifcsar and the adjoining countries. The real authority 
was in the hSnds of Khosrou Shah. ^ 

.1 Termez. The^kpression rather imporu/ord of Kilif , but it may be 

doubted if there is any ford so low down. . r j j j, may oc 

® The Kamrud rivet descends *om the Kara-tagh mountains, flowing S. E. towards Hissar. 


* 
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of the Uzbeks as depe^ed on the Sultans, along with the Moghuls who had settled in 
the country of Hissar,* nd whe had been in the service of Sultan Mahmud Mirza^fter 
giving me due notice of their aj^roach, came to Andejan, in the month of Ramzan. .Aiay m 
On this occa|ion I received them sitting on a toshak, according to the custom of the 
sovereigns of the house of Taimur. When Khamzeh Sultan, witii Mehedi Sultan and 
Mamak ^ultah entered, I rose to do them honour, and. descending from' the toshak, 
embraceVthem, and plaq|d them on my right hand on a baghish.^ A body of 
Moghuls, commanded by Muhammed Hi^ari, also came and entered into my service. 

Saltan Hussain M.irza having invested the fort of Hissar, encamped and busied Sultan liu»- 
himself, without rest or intermission, night and day, in running mines, in assaulting 
the fort, in Mattering it with shot^ and planting cannon. JVIines were run in four or U'** ''- 
five places. Thimine which advanced towards the city-gate having made great ^ro- • * 

gress; the bysieged countermined, discovered it, and from above introduced smoke 
upon tfiose in the mine the besiegers, on observing this, instantly closed up the hole 
of the mine. This was no sooner effected than the smoke was forced back on .the be- 
sieged, who were obligq|^ to retreat in their turn, nearly suffocated. At length having 
brought pitchers of water, they poured them into the mine, and drove out the besie- , 
gers. On,|pnother occasion, a party of active warriors having salUi^ out from tjhie fort;**,' 
attacked a party of the besiegers who were stationed at the mine, drove them 

the north side, again, where t^e Mirza in person was encamped, a battering 
piwe was s^, a-going, which threw such a multitude of stones, that one of the towers 
was shak&j^and fell about bed-time prayers. A party of warriors, with the greatest 
alacrity, asked permission to storm, which the Mirza refused to grant, alleging that 
the night was too dark. Before morning, ho.wever, the garrison had repaired the 
tower, so that then attack was practicable. For two months, or two months and 
a half, nothing wa^^ttended to except pushing on the work, the running of mines»^ 
tlie raising of x^ks*.to overtop the wall, and discharging of stones.'- There was no • * 

fine fighting. * 

Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, with the detachment sent by Sultan Hus|ain Mirza against 
Khosrou Shah, having encamped three or four farsangs® below Kundez, Khosrou Shah za marches 
immediately armed and marched out of that place with such of his troops as he had J?" 
left with 1dm, 7 and next morning came down upon Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza and his 
army; when that mighty body of Mirzas, and Begs, and Chiefs, who, with their men, 

r The toshak sce^PtoWe been a quilt, or cushion, on a platform elevated above the rest of the apart- 
ment ; the baghish were probably cushions, or carpets. » * 
s Lid In ea^g stones, that is, in discharging shot. means a bullet as well as a st^, the hr-^t 

ballets having generally been of stone. . c- u i. 

’ Probably by throwing in smoke-balls and stink-pots. Sirkob. ^ 

i Senghq, stones or bullets, that is, either from caiiiton or manjanils, but probably from the former, 
e The 'rarki has ^haj, farsangs; the commentar|rfxplMns it mU, which would be 3000 large, and 
4000 smaller cubits. See Graves’s 

7 A great ^t «rf his forcehad been dispersed on tHe retreat of S^tan Masaud Mirza. 
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But is for. 
ced to t*. 
treat. 


if they were double the' number of Khosrou Shah’s party, were atil^t one and 

a h^ tiines the number, consulting only their 'own comfort aim safety, did not dare to 
leave their trenchfjs. Khosrou Shah’s force, good and bad, great and small, might 
perhaps amount to four or five thousand. And this Khosrou Shah, “wh^ for the sake 
of fleeting, unstable world, and for the vanity of being attended by a set of faith*' 
less servants, did so many bg,d actions, earned such a portion of infamy, find jKts guilty 
of so much tyranny and injustice; who seized so many ^tensive countrie^and en- 
tertained so many adherents and soldiers, fhat, at last, his army amounted to twepiy 
or thirty thousand men, while the countries and districts which he had occupied, es?- 
ceeded in extent those of his soverei^ a>id his Mirzas, in the whole course of his lij^e, 
had only this one exploit to boast'b^ to entitle him or his adherents to lay claim to 
thJPpraise of generalship eb bravery; while those who did not v^Rure out of their 
trenches from fear, became notorious for want of spirit, and their '^owsufdic^fassed 
into a standing reproach. ^ ^ 

Bad1^-et-Zeman Mirza, having decamped, halted after some marches at Talikan* 
in "^e Ulugh Bagh.^ Khosrou Shah remained in the fort Kundez, and sent his 
brother Wali with a chosen body of well-appointed troops to Ishkaritish,3 Fulfil, and the 
slurts'of that hill-country, to hang upon the rear of the enemy, and to harass them in 
their march, ^n one occasion Mohib Ali Korchi, accompanied by a body of well- 
armed warrior^ having fallen in with a party of the enemy on the banks of the yiver 
of Khutlan,'* completely discomfited them. Oi^another occasion he again attacki^ a 
party of their troops, and returned, after dismounting some of their mer^nd editing 
i off a few heads. In emulation of these exploits, Sidim Ali Derbfin, anjBMs younger 
brother Kuli Beg, with Behlul Ayub and a party of spirited young men, having over- 
taken the army of Khorasan at Amberkoh, near Khwajeh Changal,® charged them on 
their march, but without success; and Sidim and Kuli 'B^i^with a whole body 
of their followers, wepe dismounted and made prisoners.® ^ 

When H^s of these' traiusactions reached Sultan Hussain Mirz^wh^e army, besides, 
rai^ the was not without apprehensions on account of the spring rains of Hissar, he patched 
up a peace ; in consequence of which Mahmfid Birlas having come out of the fort, and 
being met on the part of the besiegers by Haji Pir Bekawal with a few great lords; 
and such musicians and singers as were to be got being collected, the eldest daughior 
of Sultan Mahmud Mirza by Kfaanzadeh Begum was given in marriage to Haider 
Mfirza, who was the son of Sultan Hussain Mirza by Payendeh Sultan B^um, and 
grand-son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza by one of his daughters ; af|i^^hich the Sultan 
broke up from Hissar and took the route of Kundez. 

Havin^reached Kundez, he drov^ in all the enemy’s parties, and set about making 


siege of 
Hi»bar. 


Advances 
to Edndez 
and makes 

peace. 


1 Talik&n lies nearly 60 miles higher up the river than Kundez. 

* Thai is, the Great Garden. 

’ Ishkamish lies higher up the Aksera river tiuB Kundez, on the Bangi branch of it. 

‘ The Persian has Silab. 

‘ Khwajeh Chan(^ lies on the Talikan river about fourteen miles below that place. 

® The above paragraph is not in'Dr Leyden’s manuscript, and is taken from the other copies. 
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his arrangemants for the siege ; but Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza having int^iJosed as medi- 
a,tor, a peace was concmded; an4, all prisoners made on both sides being nintna^de- 
livered up, the army renred. 

The elevatmn of Khosrou Shah, and all his subsequent doings, so much out of his 
sphere, were, entirely owing to the two expeditions of Sultan BRiwain Mirza^to redq, 
him, and|io tl^ retreat of that monarch without effecting his plH^iosea 
When^dtan Hussain IN^a reached Balkh, in order t^e better to v 


ice 


i h^a reached «alkh, in order the better to watch the poten- GivcsBaikh 
tales of Maweralnaher^ he gave Balkh to ftadia-ez-Zem4n hCi-za, and the pfovihce of “*1 Astera. 
A^rabad to MuzafferHt^ain Mir^a; and made them both kneel at th*e s^e levee* two 
for ^e grant^of these produces. This arrangement gave great offence to Badla-^ 

Zerafin^^ and was the original cause of his engaging in a long series of rebellions and , * 
revolts. ^ * 

In t^ same month of Ramzan, the rebellion of the Terkhans broke out in Sa- May or 
marka^. It was occasioned by the conduct’ of Baiesanghar Mirza, who held much 
greater intercourse with the B^ and soldiers of Hissar, and behaved towar^ them the Ter. 
with much more confidqpce and familiarity, than he did towards those of Sam'arkajid. 

^ Sheikh Abdulla Bi^^ was, a Beg of high rank, and prime minister ; such was the in- Baiesar- 
■'timacj and apacbqaent subsisting between his sons and the pnime, that they hadfll 
the appearance of standing to each other in the relation of mistress l over.* This »tththem. 
reat offetace to the Terkhan Begs, and to several of the nobles^PSamarkand, 
in the end Dervish Mfihamm^^erkhdit leaving Bokhara, bfeught Sultan Ali S“lt»n Aii 


. Mirzt frc® Jpirshi,^ proclaimed him kmg, and advanced along with him to Samarkand 
' to the NenrajCarden,^ where Baiesanghar Mirza then resided. Having seized that 
prince by stratagem, they separated him from his servants and retainers, conducted seized, 
him to the citadel, and put the two Mirzas in one place. About afternoon prayers they 
had a con^tatipn, g|^came to the severe resolution of sending the Mirza to Gok- 
ser&i. Baiesanghar Mirza, under pretence of a necessary occasion, entered an edifice 
on the north-ea^jfef toe palace gardens. The Terkhans waijed without at the door^^ ^ 
while Muhammed Kmi Kochin and Hassan Sherbetchi entered along with him. In 
the back part of this house, into which the Mirza had gone under the pretence that but eacape$. 
has been mentioned, there was a door through which there had formerly been a pas- 
sive out, but which had been closed up by brick on edge. The young prince con- 
trived to throw down* some of the bricks, got out, effected his escape from the citadel 
mi, the Ghadfer side of the bastion, and, descending by the Aqueduct, threw himself 
over the dotihi^ Jogl^rapet wall. He betook himself to Khwajeh Kafshir, to the house 
of iS^hwajehka MP^jeh. Those who waited without, after a certain time, having mi- 
tered to look after him, found that the Mirza had escaped. 

# # ' 

1 This ceremony of kneeling, or rather bending the knee, to the prince on receiving a grant; was equi- 
valent to an Acknowledgment of vassalage. . ^ 

2 Badia^-Zeman insisted that his father had previously made a grant rf Arterabad to Muhammed 
Momin Mirza, a son of Badia-ez-Zeman, and the yotjjK Mirza was now in possession of it 

* Karshi lies south of Kesh. • * Bagh-e-nou. 

’ The dotihi is a double wall that projects horn fwtffeatimii in mda to enclose and cover a mad 
which generally leads down to water. 
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Next morning the Terkhans collected round the house of K.hwajehka Khwajeh, de*- 
manding the prince ; hut the Khwajeh refused to deliver him^np ; while they, on the 
other hand, dared not seize him hy force, the Khwajeh’s influence being too great to 
** permit them to make such an attempt. After one or two days, Khwajeh Abul Maka- 
Tlieinhabi- rim,. Ahmed Haji Beg, and somcDthers of the Begs and soldiers, with a multitude of 
the town’s-people rismg tumultuously, brought away the Mirza from the Khwajeh’s 
the Ter- house, and besieged Sultan Ali Mirza and the Terkhan||in the citadel, traich they 
were unable to hold out for a single day. ifcuhammed Mazid Terkhan escaping by-tlie 
gate of the four roads,i proceeded to Bokhara; while Sultan Ali iMirza, with Dervish 
Muhammed Terkhan, fell into the hands of the assailants. 

Baiesanghar Mirza was in Ahmed Haji Beg’s house when Dervish Muhammed Ter- 
* kAn was brought in. O^i or two questions were put to him, to%hich he gave no 
satisfactory answer; and indeed the business in which he had beeA efagaged was not 
such as admitted of it. He was ordered to he put to death. He showed a^ant of 
iirmnass, and clung to a pillar hut this did not sav^him, and he received his punish- 
Siiiun .tu ra«nf. Sultan Ali Mirza was ordered to he conducted to C^k-serai, and to have the 
Mfiok^r fire-pencil applied to his eyes. The Gok-serai is one of thd palaces whicR Tai-" 

rii; mur Beff built it is situated in the citadel of Samarkand. It is remarkable on this 
account, that||very prince of the race of Taimur who is elevated to the throne, mounts 
it at this place ; and every one who loses his life for aspiring to the throne loses itjiere. 
Insomuch, that it has passed into a common qjpression, that such a prince has been 
conducted to the Gok-serai, a hint which is perfectly well understood to tBat he , 

• has been put to death. Sultan Ali Mirza was accordingly carried to GiBffierai, and 
had the fire-penail applied to his eyes ; but whether it happened from .the surgeon’s 
want of skill, or from intention, no injury was done to them. Without disclosing this 
but escapes, circumstance, he went to Khwajeh Yahia’s liouse, and, after^wo or^three'days, fled, 
and joined the Terkhans at Bokhara. From this period an enmity subsisted between 
■ the sons of the reverendJKhwajeh Abid-ulla, for the elder becaine thd*spiritual guide of 
ihe elder prince, and the younger of the younger. In a few days Khwajeh Yahia fol- 
lowed him to Bokhara. 

and defeats Baiesanghar Mirza, having collected aa army, advanced towards Bokhara against 
ghar Mirza. SoltaA Ali Mirza ; but when he arrived in the vicinity of that city. Saltan Ali Mirza 
and the Terkhan Begs, having arrayed their force, marched out, and a trifling action 
ensued, which terminated in favour of Sultan Ali Mirza, Baiesanghar Mirza being 

M 

^ Derwazeli ch^dr-rdheh. 

* Probably with a reference to the usage of the Tartars and Arabs, with whom the pole that supports 
the tent Upacred and considered as a sanctuary ; a reverence in some situations trans£m-ed to the pillar 
of a house. 

) It is curioug that though Gok-serai, the green palace, is here said to be one of the palaces built by Tai- 
mur Beg, we are told by Petis de la Croix, Hist, of Genghis Can, p. 171, that that conqu^or put to 
death Gayer Khan, who made the brave defence ^ Otrar, in the palace of Gheucserai, and Ae same fact 
is repeated p. 2S7, and said to have taken place in Gheucserai, without the city of Samarkand. Perhaps 
Taimur Beg only rebuilt the palace, or the proverbial saying, applied by a later historian, may have pro- 
duced the misUdte. 
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defeated. Ahmed Haji Beg was taken prisoner, with a number of his best troops, the * 
greater part of whom put to death. The male and female servants and slaves of 
Dervish Muhammed Tej^han, under pretence of revenging the Woo^ of their master, 
put Ahmed Haji Beg to a miserable death. Sultan Ali Mirza pursued Baiesanghar 
Mirza as far as Samarkand. 

This intelligence reached me at Andejanin the mftith of Sha^l,* and in that same Babet 
month I ^ mounted and set out vrith.my army to attempt the conquest of Samar- 
kand. As Sultan Hussain Hirza had retired from Hissar and Knndez, and as Sultan markand. 
M^ud Mirza and Khosrou Shah had recovered from their alarm. Saltan Masahd 
M&za now likewise, on his side, advanced by Shehrsehz," in order to assert his pre- 
tensions to Samarkand. Khosrou Shah sent his younger brother Wali to accompany 
the Mirza. For tl^ee or four months Samarkand was thus beleaguered on three sides; Samarkand 
when Khwajeh Yahia came to me from Sultan Ali Mirza, wRh proposals for an allia^e 
and coni|ederacy between us, and managed matters so successfully that a personal con- 
ference was agi'eed upon. I thqfefore mo^ed with my army three or four farsangs,® 
on the Soghd side of Samarkand, and he also came from the opposite direction with 
his atjny towards the safce place. Sultan Ali Mirza then advancing on his side with 
four or five person^ and I on mine with the same number, we had an interview Babet'» in- 
horseback in the midst of the river Kohik; and after a short conference, he returned 
towards Hfs- own side and I to^mine. On that occasion T saw Mullat Hfnfii and Mu- Wiraa. 
hamtied Saleh, who were with the Khwajeh. Muhammed Saleh I never saw except 
occasion ; but Mulla Binai^ afterwards for some time in my service. 

After tli9|»onference with Sultan Ali Mirza, as the winter season was fast approach- 
ing, and greit scarcity prevailed in the country of Samarkand, I returned to Andejan, 
and Sultan Ali Mirza to Bokhara. Sultan Masaud Mirza being deeply enamoured of 
the daughter of Shiekh Abdulla Birlas, married her ; and renouncing his schemes of 
ambition, returned t^pftssar. Nay, this was his only object in advancing against Sa- The i 
markand. ^ 

About this tiine Mehedi Sultan fled from the territory of Shiraz and Kanbai and 
went to Samarkand ; and Khamzeh Sultan, having received my permission, also went 
from Ramin and repaired to the same place. 


mva. 
ders all re- 
tijre. 


J The month of Shawal A. H. 901, begins 13th June 1496. 

2 Or Kesh, S. E. of Samarkand. 

3 About fourteen miles ; the Persian has sharaa (kos), which would be probably six. or seven miles. 

* A particular accqpnt of Mulla Binai is afterwards given in describing the eminent men of Sultan 
Hussain Mir JIfs Coi|^ He was distinguished as -a man of letters and a wit. 
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^E TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 902. ' 


Mehedi 
Sultan de. 
feata Abdal 
Kerim. 


I'nsuccesa- 
ful attempt 
to surprise 
Bokhara. 


Baber 
marches 
against Sa- 
markand. 
Slay 1497. 


Sd June 
1497, 


During this winter the affairs of Baiesanghar Mirza had attained their most pros- 
perous situation, Abdal Kerim ^tshret having advanced on the part of Sultan Ali 
Mirza to Kdfin and its environs, Mehedi Sultan issued from Samarkand with Baiesan- 
ghar Mirza’s light troops, and attacked him by surprise.- Abdal Kerim Ashret and 
Mehedi Sultan having met face to face, engaged each other with their scymitars. 
dal Kerim’s horse fell with him, and, as he was in the act of rising, Mehedi SulSn 
struck a blow that severed his wrist ; after which he took him prisoner and completely 
defeated the invaders. These Sultans, however, perceiving that the affairs of Samar- 
krad and the court of the Mirzas were in complete disorder, availed IL^selves of their 
foresight and went off to join Sheibani Khan. * ^ 

Elated by the issue of this skirmish, the^en of Samarkand assembled and marched 
out in array to meet Sultan Ali Mirza. Baiesanghar Mirza advanced to Sirepul, and 
Sultan Ali Mirza to Khwajeh Kardzin. At this same time, Khwajeh Abul Ma^m, 
v^th Weis Laghari, Muhammed Bakir, and Mir Kasim Duldai, who were of the*BegB 
of Andejan, acting on the advice of Khwajeh Murad, set out one night with a party of 
the householdpnd retainers of Baiesanghar Mirza, intending to surprise Bol^ara. Be- 
fore they reached the city, however, the people of Bokhara were alarmed, and the at- 
tempt failed ; so that they were obliged to retuHi back without effecting anythiqoL 
In my conference with Sultan Ali Mirza, it had been settled, that, su^er, 

he should advance from Bdkh&ra, and I from Andejkn, to form the siege of Samar- 
kand. Accordirtg to this agreement, in the month of Ramzan, I mounted, and pro- 
ceeded from AndejS,n to Yar-Ilak, where, having received information that the Mirzas 
were lying front to front, I dispatched Tulun Khwajeh Mogh|^, with two or three 
hundred skirmishers, to advance on them with all expedition. By the time that they 
near, Mesanghar Mirza being apprized of our approach,*broke up and retreated 
in great disorder. The detachment, that same night, having overtaken their rear, 
killed a number of men with their arrows, took a great many prisoners, and acquired 
much booty.^ In two days I arrived at^hf fortress of Shirkz,^ which at 1%at time be- 
longed to Kasim Duldm. The com^ndant whom he had left in the place not being 
able to maintain it, delivered up the fortress, which I committed to the charge of Ibra- 
him Saru. Next morning, after having performed the prayers of I pro- 

ceeded towards Samarkand, and llalted in the fields of Abyfir.^ TheSameiJay, Kasim 

• The year A. H. 902 begins on the 9th September 1496. 

* The Shiraz here spoken of lies about 25 miles north of Samarkand. j 

woon in Shawal, when the long fast of Ramzan finishes. 

. “ Ae end of the fast, and is instantly announced, 

• as the signal of joy, from the minarets of the mosques. ^ ounouuceu, 

the Kurdgh of Abyar. These Kurilgh are retired fields, in which the Prince in 
t^ suminw months “c^ps to enjoy the season, taking the females of his family with him The out- 

skirts of them are carefaDy guarded by patroles, to keep offintruders. y The out- 
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Duldai, Weis Laghari, Hassan Nablreh, Sultan Mubammed Sigbel, and Sultan Mu- ♦ 
hammed Weis, with three or four hundred men, came and entered into my service. 

Their story was, that, as soon as Baiesanghar Mirza began his re^^at, they had left 
him, and come to offer their services to the King. I afterwards discovered, however, 
that, at the time of parting from Baiesanghar Mirza, they bad undertaken to defend 
the fortjess of Shir^, and had set out with thht intention ; but that, on discovering 
how things stood with regard to Shiraz, ]^ey found that there was nothing left for it 
but to come and join me. 

^fJPThen I halted at Kara-bulak, many straggling Moghuls, who had been guilty of Kasim Beg 
gAat excesses in different villages through which they had passed, were seized and M^hub to 
brought in. Kasim Beg ordered two or three of them to he cut to pieces, as an ex- 
ample. Four or five years afterwards, during my difficulties, when I went from Ma- 
siha to the Kh^, K^sim Beg found it necessary to s^arate from me on accounf of 
this veigr transaction,' and went to Hissar. _• 

Marchine from Kara-bulak, I crossed tfti river, and halted near Yam. The same 

® , camps at 

day, some of my principal ^Begs attacked a body of Baiesanghar Mii-zas troops on Yim. 
the l^iaban^ (or public' pleasure-ground) of the city. In this skirmish, Sultan Ah- 
med Tamhol was wounded in the neck with a spear, hut did not fall from his horse. 
Khwaje^a Mullai, the Sadder (or chief judge), who was the elder brother of Khwa- 
jeh Kil^^klso received an arrow in the neck, and, on the spot, departs^ to the mercy 
of God. He was a man of worth. My father had shown him marks of regard, and 
apjl^ted him keeper of the seal. H% was a man of learning, and had great know- 
ledge of Iwguagc. He excelled in falconry, and was acquainted with magic.^ While 
we were in the vicinity of Yam, a number of persons, both traders and others, came 
from the town to the camp-bazar, and began to traffic, and to buy anH sell. One day, 
about afternoon prayers, there was suddenly a general hubbub, and the whole of those 
Musulmans were plu^ered. But such was the discipline of my army, that, on my 
issuing an order ^at nj^erson should presume to detain any part of the effects or pro- 
perty that had beeriJSo seized, hut that the whole should be restored without reserve, 
before the first watch of the next day was over, there was not a bit of thread or a 


broken needle that was not restored to the^wner. 

Marchin^thence, I halted at Yuret-Kh",^hout three kos to the east of Samar- Mom to 
hand, I remained forty or fifty days on this statin ; and during our stay there many Rhil' 
sharp skirmishes took place on the Khiaban (or ^easure-ground of the city), between 
our people and tM townsmen. In one of these actions, Ibrahim Begchick received a 

1 From an apprehJIsion that the relations of the Moghuls so punished would prosecute the reveftge 

° » The Khiaban so often mentioned, is a large avenue, planted with several paraUel rows of trees, and 
spreading over a considerable extent of ground, where the townspeople rorae out m the evening, or on 
hoUday s, to divert themselves. The dressed walks of a garden inclosed by low shrubs often receive the 

* Yedehgen is properly the art of bringing on rain and snow by m^s of enchantment and sorce^, 

« YureuShan meanain Turki the Khan’s mansion or station. Three kos may bo about five miles. 
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sabre wound in the face, from -whence he was always afterwards called Ibrahim Cha- 
puk (or Slashed-face.) On a different occasion, in the Khiaban, at the bridge over the 
Mi^lmkjJ Abul £|||ini Kohbur laid about him with his piazi^ (or mace) in grand -style. 
At aether time, and also in the Khiahan, in the vicinity of Temau, there was a skir- 
mish, in which Mir Shah Kochin distinguished himself with his mace, but received 
such a dreadful wound from- a scimitar, that his neck was half cut through ; the arte- 
ries, however, luckily were not separated. , 

While we remained at Yui-et-Khan, the townspeople treacherously sent a man, who 
was instructed to tell us, that, if we would come by night on the side next the Lo- ^ife 
Cave,^ they would deliver the fort into our hands. Seduced by this promise, we 
mounted at night, and advanced by the bridge over the Mt^hak,* whence we sent on 
a small party of chosen horse, ^th some foot soldiers, to the appointed place. The 
people of the town seized and carried off four or five of the foot-8oldi|rs, before the 
rest were aware of the treachery. They were most active men. Thename of one of 
them was Haji, who had attended me froiAny infancy. Another was Mahmud Gun- 
^aalasang.^ They were all put to death. , 

While we remained in this station, so many of the townspeople and traders ^j^me 
from Samarkand, that the camp was like a city,® and you could find in the camp 
whatever is procurable in towns. During this interval, the inhabitants si|tendered 
to me the whole country, the castles, the high lands and low, except the city or Samar- 
kand. A small body of troops had fortified the castle of Urgut, at the foot of the hill 
of Shah-d4r, which obliged me to decamp from the Yuret, and march against <1$^. 
Beii^ unable to maintain the place, they avmled themselves of the mediationof Khwa- 
jeh Kazi, and surrendered. I received their submission, and returned to invest Sa- 
markand. 

Rupture be- This same year, the misunderstanding that had previously subsisted between Sultan 
tan Hussain Mirza and Padia-ez-zeman came to an open rupture. The circumstances are 

»nd Baiia-: -as follows : — In the course of last yeai’, Sultan Hussain Micza had sriven Balkh to 

g2;.2CTnan. * ^ o 

Badia-ez-zem&n Mirza, and .Asterahad to Muzaffer Hussain Mirza, and had received 
their submission on recemng the grant, as has been mentioned. From that time do-wn 
to the present, a number of ambassador^lj^d been coming and going between them. 
Ali Shir Beg himself had at last beei^ent as ambassador, but, with aft his endra- 
vours, he could not prevail on B^^-ez-zeman Mirza to give up -Asterabad to his 
younger brother. That prince asserted, that, at the circumcision of his son Muham- 
med Momin Mirza, the Mirza had made him a grant of it. An in|^dent one day oc- 

> Pul-e-MwjUuk may, however, be the name of a village. The M(^h^ runs^ little east of Samar- 
kand. , 

* The piazi was a sort of mace, which had a set of steel balls fastened to its head by short chains, 
the whole strongly fixed on a wooden handle. It was a formidable weapon, much used by the warriors 
in the Shahnameb. 

^ Gbar-Ashilcan. ♦ Pul-e-Mc^b^. “ Guz-sagik.— Per*. 

® This fnendly intavourse between enemies bespeaks an advanced state of civilization, wd seems to 
indicate that fihe iMig-contSnaed prosperity of Samarkand, from the time of Taimur Beg uownwards, 
had produced the nsual effects of refinement, mildness Qf manners, and mutual confidence."* 


Urgut 8ur« 
renders. 
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curred between the Mirza and All Shir Beg, which equally proves the Mirza’s saga- 
city and presence of mind, and the acute feelings of Ali Shir Beg. Ali Shir Beg had 
repeated a good many confidential circumstances in a whisper to tha^irza, apd^vhen 
he concluded, said, “ Now, ddn’t forget what I have mentioned.” Ine Mirza, to the 
spot, answered, with apparent indifference, “ Pray, what was it you mentioned ?” Ali 
Shir Beg was deeply affected, and cried bitterly. * 

At last, the discussion between the fatl^er and son came to such a pitch, that the 
father marched against the father, and the son against the son,* towards Balkh and 
Ag^rabad. ' 

Multan Hussain Miraa advancing up the country, and Badia-ez-zem&n Minsa march- 
ing down, the two armies encountered below Girzewan, ^ in the meadows of Yekchi- 
r^^. On Wednesday the first of Ramzan, Abul Hassan Mirza, and some of Sultan 3d May 
Hussain Mirz^ Begs, having pushed on with a detachment of troops as a plundering 
party, routed flfeia-ez-zeman Mirza after what could hardly be called an action. Many Badk-uv- 
young cavaliers of his party were taken ptfboners. Stiltan Hussain Mirza ordered the defeated, 
whole of them to have their heads struck off. Nor in this instance alone t on ever^ 
occasion when any of his sons rebelled and was defeated, he uniformly ordered eVery 
one of their adherents who fell into his hands to be beheaded. And why not ? he had 
right side. ^These Mirzas were so extravagantly addicted: to vice and pleasure, 

that, repWlless of the approach of their father, a prince of great wisdom and experience, 
who had come from such a distroce, and regardless of the holy and blessed month of 
of which only a single night had been enjoyed ; without any reverence for 
their father, and laying aside the fear of God, they only thought of drinking wine and 
revelling in wantonness. But most certain it is that such conduct inevitably leads to 
destruction ; and that they who sp demean themselves will inevitably fall before the 
first attack.. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza had held the government of Asterabad for several 
years. During all tlmt time, the young cavaliers, both in that place and its environs, 
were all array^ in ^j^nd gallant attire. He had many arms and accoutrements ot 
silver and gold, much..ramiture of rich cloth, with innumerable Tipchak horses. All 
these he now gave to the wind. In his flight by the rugged mountain route, he came 
on a dangerous precipitous road, which th^ descended with great difSculty. Many of 
his men pe^i^hed at this precipice. ^ 

After the defeat of his son, Sultan Hussain Miraa advanced to Balkh, which Badia- Loses 
ez-zeman Mirza had left in charge of Sheikh AffTaghai, who found nothing left for 
it but to surrepckr the fortress. Sultan Hussain Mirza having given Balkh to Ibrk- 
him Hus8a% MiSa, and left with him Muhammed Wali Beg and Shah Hussain Chih- 
reh, himself returned back to Khoraskn. • 

BadiS^z-zeman bCrza, after his defeat, being in great distress, and stript of every- 

’ That is to say, in consequence of the dispute between Muzaffer" Huasain Mirza and Muhammed 
Momin Mirza, matters proceeded to such lengths, that Sultan Hnssain Mirza, the father of Muzaffer 
Hussain Mirza, advanced with an army towards Balkh against Bada-^zeman Mma, the father ot 
MuhammA Momin Mirza; andMnzaffer Hussain Mirza, thesonof SultarfHi^n Mirza, led an army 
towards Asterabad against Muhmnmed Momin Mirza, the son of Badia-ez-zeman Mirz^—Ferawn note. 

* Girzewto lies between Balkh and Herit, three or four marches south west of Balkh. 
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fuse with 
Khosrou . 
Shall* 


Khosrou 


tiling, accompanied by such of his men old and young, horse and foot, as still adhered 
to him, proceeded to Kundez to Khosroft Shah, who gave him a handsome reception, 
arid ^d lijm all ^nner of service. He was so liberal in equipping the Mirza and all 
thatlUcompanie^nim with horses, camels, tents, pavilions, and military furnishings of 
every description, that such as saw them, confessed that there was no difference iie- 
tween their former and present ai’ins or accoutrements, rixcepting that they were, not 
mounted with gold and silver. 

As some misunderstandings and differences had arisen between Sultan Masaud Mirza 
Hi^a^nst an*! Khosrou Shah, occasioned hy the ungovernable ambition of the latter, he now^nt 
Hissar. }iis brothers Wall and Baki, accompanied by Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, to attack Sultto 
Masaud Mirza in Hissar. They were not able to approaoli the fortress, but, in the 
environs. and vicinity, there was some sharp sword-play on both sidfes. On one occa- 
sion at Kosh-Khan^' on the ’horth of Hissar, Mohib Ali Korrihi, haj^g pushed for- 
ward and advanced in front of the rest of. the troops, distinguished hi^reelf by his bra- 
very. At the moment when he^was unliorsfed and taken prisoner, his own party made 
push ayl rescued him. A few days after, a hollow peace was concluded, and the 
army retired. 

He rqiairs Badia-ez-zeman Mirza soon afterwards set out, by the mountain route, toward 
Arfhin*'' Kandahar and Zerain-dawer, - to Zulnun Arghun and his son Shlh Shuja^lrghun. 

Zulnun, in spite of his avarice and stinginess, gave the Mirza a good rece^^fcn. He 
presented him with forty thousand sheep as a single peshkesh.® It is a very singular 
His son circumstance that Muzaffer Hussain Mirza defeated Muhammed Momin Mirza at As- 
me^Mom'n very Wednesday on which Sultan Hussain Mirza defeated Muhammed 

defeatedand Badia-ez-zem^ l^za ; and what adds to the oddity of the coincidence is, that Chehar- 
shembeh (Wednesday) was the name of the person who di^ounted and made Mu- 
hammed Momin Mirza prisoner. 


taken pn. 
soner. 


EVENTS O^TflE YEAR 903.^ ^ 

Baber con- We now encamped behind the Bl^e-Meidan,® in the meadow of Kulbeh. On this 
Wcwbi^ of occasion the men of Samarkand, both soldiers and townsmen, sallied out in gr^t num- 
samarkand. bers on the side of Muhammed Chap’s bridge, and came upon us. A my^ieople were 
off their guard, before they could put,themselves in a posture of defence, the enemy 
dismounted Sultan Ali Baba Kuli and carried him off into the 


> Koth-khanA- The hawk-house. 

* Zemin-d&wer lies west of the Helmend below the hills, and on the right bank of the Siahbend river. 

* The is the tribute given to a superior prince. 

* The year 9(8 b^ins o#the 30th of August 1497. It may be worth while to observe,' At it was in 
the end o( this year of the Hejira that Vasquez de Gama landed at Cahcut. 

‘ The Garden rf the plain. « * ^ 
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A few days after, we marched and encamped on the hill of Kohik, on the side of Kul- 
beh. That same day Syed Yui^f Beg came out of Samarkand, and having waited upon 
me at this station, entered into my service. The men of Samarkand, when they saw • 
08 on our march &om the one station to the other, fancying that Ijthd takehr u||p de- 
parture, rushed out in great numbers, both soldiers and citizens, and advanced as far 
as the Mirza’s bridge ; and poured out by the Sheikhzadeh’s gate as far as Muhammed 
Chap’s bridge. Orders were immediately issued for the cavaliers who were on the 
spot, to arm -without loss of time, and to charge the enemy on the two flanks, both 
to^l^ds the Mirza’s bridge, and towards MuhammeA Chap’s bridge. God prospered 
oO^proeeedings — the e^emy were defeated. Numbers of Begs and horseipen were dis- 
mounted and taken prisoners. Among these were Muhammed Miskin and Hafez Dul- 
d4i- The latter t^fas wounded with a sabre, and had his fore-finger cut off. Muham- 
med Kdsim Nabireh, the younger brother of Hassan Nabireh, was dismounted and 
taken. Many Jfcher officers and fighting men of some note and'distinction were also 
brought in. Of the lower order of townspeople there were taken Diwaneh, a Jameb- 
weaver, * and one nicknamed Kilmasuk, who were notdHous as the chief ringlcdflers of 
the rabble, in fighting with stones and heading riots. They were directed to4)e put to^ 
death with torture, in retaliation for the foot-^ldiers who had been slain at the Lover’s 

Cave. A ^ ‘ ^ 

The JRht of the men of Samarkand -was decisive ; from that time forward they 

never sallied out, and mat^m came to such a pass, that our people ad\^ced right up to 
thein^d^ of the carried off numbers of male and female slaves close under 

the walls. , ’ 

The sun had now entered the sign of the Balance,® and the cold was becoming se- 
vere> I assembled the Bfils and held a consultation, when we agreed, that the towns- ^ 
people were reduced to great distress ; that, with the blessing of God, we were likely 
to take the place in a very few days ; but that, as we were exposed to great inconve- 
nience from being encamped in the open country, we should for the present break up 
from before the city^ and construct winter quarters for ourselves in some neighbouring 
fwt; that then, should we finally be obliged to draw off, we might do so without con- 
fusion. The fort of Khwajeh Didar seemed the fittest for our purpose. We therrfbre 
marched from our position, and halted in • plain in front of Khwajeh Pidir. After 
-visiting the fort, and marking out the groond*For the huts and houses, we left work- 
men and overseers to go on with 'the work, and fftnmed to our camp. During several 
di^ while the houses for the winter quarters were building, we remained encamped 
«a the p lairy Mfenwhile Baiesanghar Mirza sent repeated messengers into Turfees- 
tiba* to Sbeibani khan, inviting him to come to his assistance. As soon as the ac- 
tions in the fort wefe finished, we took up our quarters in it. 

'The very next morning Sbeibani Khan, who had hastened by forced marches from 

1 The JiuMeft is a gown or tnuic. 

!iaiid-quart#s of the Uzbeks were, previous to their conquest of Bokhara. 
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^cibani Turke&tarij advanced and presented himself before my cantonments. My army was 
pe^Sore in rather a scattered state, some of my people having gone to Rabat-Khvyajeh-Ameb,' 
some to Kamid, other the Shiraz, for the purpose of securing proper winter quarters. 
Witl^p^heing ^Smayed by these circumstances, however, I put the forces which were 
with me in array, and marched out to meet the enemy ; when Sheibani Khan didnuot 
venture to m^itain his ground, but drew off tow^ards Samarkand, and halted in its 
environs. Baiesanghar Mirza, disappointed on finding that Sheibani Khan could not 
render him the effectual assistance which he had hoped for, gave him but an indifferent 
reception ; and, in the course of a ^ew days, Sheibani Khan, seeing that nothing could 
be done, retqpned back in despair to Turkestan. ’ 

Baiesanghar Mjrza had now sustained the blockade for;^ven monthg^tftWiad pla- 
ced his last hope in this succour. Disappointed in this too, he resi^^n one»ltlf to 
despair, and, accomi^ied by two dr three hundred hungry and nak^ -joshed. js, set 
out for Kundez to sle refuge ^th Khosrou Shah. In the environs ^ Termez, :while 
he was passing the river Amu, §yed Hussain Akber, the Hakim or Governor of Ter- 
mez, \^o was related to Sultad IViasaud Mirza, and high in his confidence, having re- 
^ ceived iMice of his motions, ad\anccd againolb him'. The Mirza himself bad justnass- 
ed the river, but sevei-al of his men and horses that had fallen " behind, were l^en. 
Mirim Terkhan perished in the stream. One Muliammed Taher, 4||hoy of B.»iesanghar 
Mirza’s, was taken prisoner. Baiesanghar Mirza met with a good reception from 
Khosrou Shah. * 

No sooner had Baiesanghar Mirza fled from Samarkand, than I received notice of 
the event. We instantly mounted and set out from Khwajeh Did^, for Samarkand. 
On the road we were met by the chief men of the city, and by the Begs ; and these 
were followed by the young cavaliers, who all came out to^^lcome me. Having pro- 
Tn-eetidof ce««ed to the citadel, I alighted at the Bostan Serai and, towards the end of the 
1497- ' month oPthe first Rabia, by the favour of God, I gained complete possession of the 
city and country of Samarkand. 

^ habitable world there are few cities so pleasantly situated as Samar- 

kand. ' kand. It is situated in the fifth climate, in lat. 39° 37', and long. 99“ 16 . » The city 
is named Samarkand, and the country Maweralnaher.-* As no enemy has ever storm- 
ed or conquered it, it is termed the protect city. Samarkand embracM Islim in the 
reign of Osman the Commander of the Faithful, through the means of K^im-ihn-Abas, 
who visited the city. His tomb is cHlse by the Irori^fite, and is at present denomina- 
ted Mazar-i-Shah, or the Sh^’s tomb. The city of Samarkand was founded by Se- 
kander."* The Moghul and Turki Hordes term it Samarkand.® Jaimur Beg made 
» it his capital. Before Taimur Beg, no such g^at monarch had 'ever made it the 
* seat of his government. I directed its wall to he paced rqt^lt the rampart, and 
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’ Or Ghek. 

* This is the calculation in Ulugh Beg’s tables. 


* Garden Falace. 

, D B The longitude is from Ferfo. 

a 7 * Alexander the Great, 

e ‘‘ Samarqand, the Tmks Samarkand, the former using the guttural Kaf, 

^ « a I ' 
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found that it was ten thousand six hundred paces 5n circumference.' The inhabitants 
are all orthodox Sunnis, observant of the law, and religious. From the time of the 
Holy Prophet, downwards, no other country has produced so man^mams ^d^excel- The emi- 
lent theologians as Maweralnaher. Among these is the great Tmam' Sheikh Ahul Man- 
sur Materidi, the eminent scriptural expositor, who was of the quart^ of Materid in Mawerali 
the city of Samarkand. There are two sects of scriptural expositors, or Aimeh Keldmi, 
the one called Matertdiah, the other Asheua^. This Sheikh AhuFMansur® was the 
founder of the sect of Materidiah. Another man of eminence was tho'^Sahib Bok- 
h^, ® Khwajeh Ismael Khertang, who was ^so of Maweralnaher. author of the 
Hedaya,* too, a workrin .jurisprudence, than which, according to the sect of Im4m- 
Ahu Hmiifeh, there is none of greater or of equal authority, was of Marghinan in Fer- 
ghana, which is likewise included in Maweralnaher, though it lies on the farthest 
bounds of the populous cultivated country. if*' », 

Oh the ea^t it has Ferghana dnd Kashghar ; on the west Bokhara and Khwarizm ; Its bound . 
on the north Tashkend and Shahrokhia, which are usually written Sh^h and dinaket ; 
and on the south Balkh and Termez. ^e river Kohik flows from the ntfth of Sa- 'Rivers. 
maJtmR^s and passi^s at the distance of two kos“ from t^je city. Between the river and 
the city there is fusing ground called Koluk ; and as the river flows close by the base 
of this }|ffiock, it mence gets the name of the river of Kohik. A great stream, or ra- 
ther a si^l^ver, separating itself from the Kohik, flows on the south of Samarkand 
under the rame of the river Dargham. It may be about a sharaa coss* from Samar- 
kand, and the gardens and suburbs of Samarkand lie on its hanks, ^he whole conn- ’ . 

try as far as Bokhara and Kara-kul, which is an extent of nearly forty farsangs,' is 
covered with population^nd the fields cultivated by irrigation from the river Kohik ; V' 
which, large as it is, hlrely suffices for the drains made on it for the cultivation of 
the fields, .and for the use of palaces and country houses ; insomuch that, three or 
four iftonths during the summer heats, the waters do not reach Bokhara. The fruits Fruitr, 
of Samarkand of every species, especially the grapes, melons, apples, and pomegranates, * 

are' of excellent quality, and produced in great abundance. Samarkand is, however, 
particularly famous for two kinds of fruit, the apple and a species of grape named 
Sdhibi.^ Its wjpter is severe, hut less snow falls than at Kabul. It has a fine climate, 
hut its summer does not equal that of Kabi^ 

There are nSiny palaces and g^dens thatl^j^aged to Taimur Beg and Ulugh Beg, PuWic 
both in Samarkand and the suburbs. Taimur B^ hnil^ in the citadel^ of Samar- ^"'*'*‘'’‘5' 

I would make it about five miles in eircumference. * See D’Her^ot, Ar^. MatridL 

3;;Soine curious anecdotes of Abu Abdal lj|,Mafaainmed bin Ismael A1 Jofi may be found in DTlerbelot * ^ 

Art. £okhari. He pas^d^e latter part of his life in Khertenk, a quarter of Samarkand, whence his 

siniftme* ' - . ♦ i. 

* This work, written in Arabic by Burhan-ed-din Al Mai^hinani has been translated into English by 

Captain Charlk Hamikqp, in 4 vols. 4to. Baber does not mention the fimtona Abu-Ali Sena (or Avi- ^ 

cenna) a naBve of Bokhara. j- •, 

* Three or four mfles. « Rather more than a mile and a half. Om hundred and sixty milei. 

s A ^lecies of grape Sahib is produced at the presait day at Aaitu#bsd in the Uekhan, airi is 

*”’^stLif^i'^y8 (Hist de Tin* B^ vQh I. P^91), thafwhen the Getes besieged Samarkwid, in 
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kand, a stately palace, four storie^^igh, which is famous by the name of Gok-serai. 

' There are many other magnificent edifices. One of these is the grand mosque, which 
^ is situa^lft near the Iron-gate, within the walls of the city, and is built of stone. A 
number of stone-cutters were brought from Hindustan to work on it.’ In the frontis- 
piece over th^iportico of the mosque, is inscribed the verse of the Xoran, Wa az 
yetfa Ibrdhlm al Kawddeh,^ &c. in characters of such a size that they may be read 
nearly a kos off. It is a very grand building. To the east of Samarkand there are 
two gardens. The one, which is the more distant, is called Bagh-e-Boldi (or the Per- 
fect Garden) j^he nearer, Bagh-e-Dilkushd (or the iHeart-deligh ting Garden). From 
the Bagh-e-Hilkuslia to the Firozeh gate® there is a'Khiabaq, (qr public avenue), planted 
on each side with pine-trees. In the garden of Dilkusha, there has also been built- a 
large Kioshk or psdace, in whiqb is a series of paintings, representing the wars of Tai- 
mur ^g in Hindus^. There is another garden, on the skirts of the hill of E^hik, 
on the banks of the Ab-Siah (Hlick-water) of Kanegul, which they call Ab-e-Balmet, 
(or th^^ater of Mercy), and this is denominated Naksh-e-Jehan (the Miniature of 
the WorlJ). When I saw it, i^had fallen deisay, and nothing worthy of notice 
was left. On the south of S^arkand lies the Bagh-e-Chenar (the Plane-Treefpar- 
den), which is in the immediate vicinity of the city. Lower dotm than Samarkand 
are the Bagh-e-Shemal (or Northern Garden), and the Bagh-e-B^sht (or jS.arden of 
Paradise). Muliammed Sultan Mirza, the son of Jehangir Mirza, and^grandscih of 
Taiinur Beg, founded a college just as you go out of the stone fort of Samarkand. The 
tomb of Taimur Beg, and the tombs of all such of the descendants of Taimur Beg as 
have reigned in Samarkand, are in that .college. ^ 

L’lughBeg’* Among the edifices erected by Ulugh Beg Mirza are th|kcollege and convent, or 
coii^, &.C. Khankah,** which stand within the fortificatiwis of Samark^d. The door of the con- 

m 






Timur’s time, there was then no citadel. Yet Ebn Hauktil, p. 253, mentions a citadel as existing in his 
time ; and Petis de la Croix the elder mentions the Gheuk-serai in Gengis Khan’s time. — See Note p. 40. 

’ The account given hy Sherifeddin Ali Yezdi of the building of this mosque is curious. — See ffist. 
de Timur Bee, voL III. p. 178-181. The stone-cutters, 200 in number, came from Azerbaejan, Pars, 
and India. There were 480 piUars of hewn stone, each seven cubits high. The Baghe-Shimal, at Sa- 
markand, was built by workmen from Syria and Bagdad, who seem to have excelled in delicate orna- 
ments, in a species of Mosaic, and in the construction of fountains and jets-d’eau. — IBw.- vol. IV. p. 179, 
and vol. II. p. 4#. The great similarity observable in all Musulman sacred archit^ure, leads us to 
suppose that it proceeded from one common wigin, which waaprobably Damascus, or Jerusalem, these 
being the first great cities which they oecupiS. The architecture of wme favourlte^ edifices there was 
probably their model. The same tpiiformity that is observable inMusidman mosques is found in Chris- 
tian churches of the middle ages, and from a similar cause. The plans and chief workmen were pro- 
bably principally frill! Rome. In the construction of the ^ous monastery of Mount Cassino, built, by 
Desidcrio, afterwards Pope Victor III., the columns and marbles of difFerenCwlfurs were brought ready 
cut from Rome at a great expense. The best workmen came from Constanmople. — L’ Esprit des Croi- 
tades, voL II. p. 428. Some work on the architecture of the eastern ntiftons is much required. 

* These woris, Wa az yerfd, &c. are from the second chapter of the Koran:— “And Ibrabam and 
Ismael raked the foundations of the house, saying. Lord ! accept it.from us, lor thou art heVho heareth 
and knoweth : Lord ! make us also resigntd unto thee, and show us thy holy ceremonies, and be tuQied 
unto us, for thou art easy to be reconciled, and merciful.”— iSo/e’a Koran, voL I. p. 24. 

* Turquoise gate. * A • 

* TTie Mahometan religion has its ascSics, who »e unitefln cements. They are found principally 
in Persia and Turkey. 
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vent is of great magnitade, and, indeed, scarcely toAe equalled in the world. Id the 
vicinity of this college and cogent there is an excellent set of baths,* known by the 
name of the Mirza’s baths. The floor is paved with stones of every.sort in diequer- 
wo A.' There are no baths to equal them in all Khorasan or Sapiafltand. 

On the south of this college is situated a mosque, which is called Mesjid-e-MakatA 
(or the Carved Mosque), because its timbers are curiously carved® with^ftnameuts and 
flowers of various kinds, and the whole of ^the walls and roof are adorned in the same 
manner. The direction of the Kibleh® of thi^mosqne is very different from that of 
tiie<jeollege ; and the probability is^ that the Siblcih of the former wa& adjusted by 
astronomical observation. ^ 

.^oflier remarkable edifice is the observatory, erected on the skirts of the hill of 
Kohik, which is provided with an astronomical apparatus, and is three stories in 
height. By means of this observatory, Ulugh Beg Mirza"* com|jpsed the Zich'jKor- 
k4ni (or Korkani Astronomical Tables), which are follolVed at the present time, scarcely 
any other being used. Before they were published, the Ilkhani Astronomical fables 
were in general use, constructed b^ Khi^eh Nasir in^q time of Holaku, || an ob- 
sArva/^y built at Maragha. Holaku Kmm was also denominated Bkbani. Not more 
thdh seven or eight observatories have been constructed the world. Among these, 
one was ei;ected by4Re Khalif Mamun, and in it the astronomical Tables entitled ^ch 
M&m^ni vi^mdrawn up. Another was built by Btalmius.® Another was the obser- 
vatory erectdibui Hindustan, in the time of Raja Bikerm|jet, a Hindfl, in Ujein and 
Dhdr, in the kingdom of Malwah, now known as the kingdom of Mandfl. The Hin- 
dus still follow the astronomical tables which were then constructed. Since the build- 
ing that observatory till tlm present time® is 1584 years. Tlfese tables are, however, 
more imperfect than any ^the others. 

At the foot of the hill of Kohik, on the west, there iS% garden, named Bagh-||peidan 
(the Garden of the Plain), in the middle of which is a splendid edifice, two stories high. 


1 This floor seems tobaTe been ornamented with mosaic work. 

* informed that there is an old mosque at Delhi, in the fort, which goes hy the name of Shir 
Shah, which is said to have furnished the model of this at Samarkand. It is added, that it is earfy teea 
to he ancient hy tlai»architecture.' It is covered with Arabic inscriptions, and is still a very strikiDg edi-. 


» The K^leh isfbe point to which thq^usulmans turn in prayer. The black stone^r kfwba, in the 

temple of Mekka, is ti|eir Kibleh. 9. . , , i.- a • 

The illustri6us%Iugh Beg Mrza, who governed Samarkand nemly forty years, chiefly m his ft- 
ther's lifetime, devoted much of his leisure to study, and was partictflarly skilled in the mathemrtcal 
sciendM The task of composing the astoonomical tables which go under his name W firet intra^W 
Mo^Sl Selah-ed-din l^sa, better kn^n ^’the name of the Kazi-zadeh Rflmi, TO his death, it de- 
volved on Mouldna Ghiai-eidin Jemshid ; and he having died in the courseof the work, 
pleted by Ihn Ali Muhammed ioshji, generally called Ali Koshji. Graves pretends, that he heard 
’from a Turk worthy of credit, that the radius of the quadrant used by Ulugh m his observations, 
was equal toljie h^htof At Sophia’s^ Ulugh Beg is said to have himself assisted in the composition of 
the Tables. ^ ^ 

6 S“em*k Sr^'to fix the period when Baber composed this part of his Commentaries at 
Am.93i, or A. D. 1527-8, that bei^ th#5S«h ]ghr of the^ of Vikram-adifya, only three yea* 
b^ore his death. i • • 
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Badfed Chebil-Situi*(tli« Forty R^Uars). The pillars are all of stone. In the four tur- 
rets in the cor^rs ofthis building, they have constructs® four Guldestehs,' or minarets, 
* the road up to \idiich is by these four towers. In every part of the building are stone 
pillars curiously w^ght ; some twisted, others fluted, and some with other peculiwi- 
* ties. The four sid^of the upper story consist of open galleries, supported by ]^krs 
al^bf stone ;*nd in the centre is a grand hall or pavilion,® likewise of stone. The 
raised floor of the palace is all paved with ^one. Towards the hill of Kohik there is a 
small garden, wherein is a great open hall, within which is a large throne of a single 
stone, about/ourteen or fifteen gez* i* length, seven or eight in breadth, and oi^^ in 
height. This huge stone was brought from a ^eat distance. There is a crack in it, 
which it is galfl have received since it was brought Wthis place. In this garden, 
there is another state pavilion, the walls of which are overlaid with porcelain of China, 
wh^ce it is calledlhe Chinese House. It is said that a person was sent to Khita,® for 
the jmrpose of bringing it. 'WSthin the walls of Samarkand is anotiier mKienf build- 
up, called the T.nkbtka (or Echoing) Mosque ; because, whenever any person stamps 
on the ^ound in the mosqpe||au echo (Lal^ka) ^ retunied. It is a strange ^Jiing, the 
secret of which is Shown to noboily. - W * 

In the time of Saltan AlUned Mirza, many of the greater and lesser Begs mnned 
gardens, some large, others smaller. Among these, the Chetf^-Bagh® of Dervish 
Muhammed Terkhan, in respect of climate, situation, and beauty, is exiled Ifr few. 
It is situated lower down than the Bagh-e-meidan, on a small eminpce that rises 
above the valley of Kulbeh, and commands a view of the whole vale, which stretch)^ 
out below. In this ChehmvBagh, there is a variety of different plots laid out one above 
all on a regahk plan, and elms, cypresses, and white pej^lars, are planed in 
the different compartments.' It is a very p^ect place. I* chief defect is, tluu^it has 
no gre||^ stream of running wa®lr. 

i M baairs ^Samarkand is a wonderfully eluant city. One of its distinguishing peculiarities is, 

• that each trade has its own bazar ; ^ that different trades are not mixed together in 
the same place. The established customs and regulations are good. The bakers’ shops 
are excellent, and the cooks are skilfal. The best paper in the world comes frott Sa- 
markand. The species of paper called jiuoz comes entirely from Ean^;il, which is si- 
tuated on the banks of the Abe-Siah (Black Water), called also the Abe-Rahmet (or 
Water of Maej). Another production of Samajyand is the Kernftd'^ (or. crimson 
velvet), which is exported to sdl quavers. 

Around Samarkand are five aulengs (or meadows). (9ie of these is fiunons, under 


.ina manu 
uctares. 


The valiefs 
m iw vici- 
pity: 


1 


I The Gnldesten is a minaret, or any high tuiret-likdifcil^g ; it is gen^dly built with dpe#gal- 
ieties or corridors, and with% winding staircase to ascend to its summit. , , ‘ * Char-dereh. 

* Twenty-eight or thirty feet long, fourteen or sixteen broad, and tgp high. 

The' Pmian has a gez a and a half, wUch is three feet. ^ ^ Northern China. 

* Oitiar-fiagi, or Char-Bagh, means Four-Gardens. It is generaliy a large and ^gant gfarden. 
It perhaps had this name from having ^n originally laid out Mibqr principal plots, wim two avenues 
crossii^ each other at right angles in the centre. It is said to have b^n usual to lay out the dURrent 
plots or divudons in dilKrent styles. Now, however, the term is a]^lied to any large and elegant grnden. 

7 Hence the erin^tg of oar eld ballads. * 
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the name of Kanegil. It lies to the east of Sam#kand, ImM; aslittle inclining %>' the The Ka- ^ ^ 

north. It may be ab^nt a^iraa kos* off. The Abe-Rahm^ (or%^ater of Mercy) *’'*^*’ , ■ * • 

runs through the midst gf it, and has volume enough to drive set^n or eight nulls. ^ " * 

The banks of this Stream ar^full of qnagmir^. Many allege ^pt the original nante * 

of this meadow was Aukngi K&m-Ahgir (the Meadow of Quagmires) ^bnt in, histories * 
it is always denominated Kame-Gil (the Clay-Pits).^ The Sultans ofos^narkandlVerc 
accustomed to guard t^is valh as a KteH^h,^ and were in the habit of taking up their • 

residence for two ^ three weeks annually ii^^iis meadow. 4 

'Jliigher up thah'tbis meadow, tq^he sonthseast, lies another, called ^p^ Yisret-Khan 
(or Khan’s btMng^laee).^ It is to the east of Samarkand, about one shiraa kos. l%e 
AjhO'iSitt (Black Water )| ®ter passing through it, proceeds on to l^anegil. The river 
s^^rimnd the Yuret-Khan in such a manner as to Jieave room within for an army 
to encamp. The roads leading from it site very narrow. 'Perceimng the excellence of 
this position, I Hheamped here for some time during Tfie siege. 

Another is the Kurugh^neadow, Which lies between the Bagh-e-Dilkusha and Samar- The Ku. 
kand. ^nother meadow is ^t of^ule^oghak, whij!|^ 1^ to t^ west of Sfltnarkand, 

^ut ipci rniug to the north, at the distant of two shiran kds. Tnis is also a pleasant The Ktl.c 
valley. ' On one a^ of it is a large reservoir or piece of water (Kul), Whence it is Mmhik^° 
called meadoT^f Kul-e-M<^hak. During the ri^e^f Sammkand, when I was 
encAnpedfjl^uretrKban, Sultan Ali Mirza took up his station on this plain of K4l»«- 
Mc^riUt. ^ f ‘ 

^ ’Another is the meadow of Kulbeh, wliicfa is but small. On the north it has the TheVelley 
village of Kulbeh and the river of Kohik; on the south, the Bagh-e-meid^n and the “!>>«>•• 
Cfehar-Bagh of I^rvlsiyVIuhammed TerkhiLn ; on the eastj the hill of Kohik. 

Samarkand has many'^ovinces and “Jumans. One of the largest of its provinces, its Tu- 
and which comes near to Samarkand, is Bokhara,^ying to the west of Syar ka n d 
tw^^-five farsang8»‘‘ Bokhira is a fine city, and has seven Tumans or distrftts, Bokbin. 
each of them resembling a town. Its fruits ar^both abundant and of good quality, . 

Ijdularly its tpiions, which are exquisite; the melons of Bokhara are not to be 
T ed in, all Mfilweralnaher, either for quantity or excellence. Though, at Aldmi,'in 
the country Fei^hkna,- there is one ejrtremely sweet and delicate qweiee of 
1 mII Mir Taimuri. vet. in Bokhara, there is a nrofusion of mdoiu 


Ion, which thw call Mir Taimuri, yet, in Bokhara, there is a profusira < 
every descrip^Bm and all good d^their kind. The pruin or plum of »klihra is also 
ancWllwkere eke is that fruit to be ftnnd in equal perfection.^ Thqr ped 


celebrated, 
oarthe rind of this fruit, 


i 

Imd dry it,* after which it is &rried as a most acceptable 
rri^'to other countries. A^ J^tive, it is a medi^ne of aH||oved exodlmiefc. 
Tra^oasehold fowratid goose are iPe <ff a good breed. In all MiwndMer 
kno wine superior, ii' s]*t and strength, to that of Bokhara* Wh« I ^k jtme 
at in the d^ when I had tty drinUng-bonts, I used the wine erf Bo- 
khara. If 




f • 


t^. 


than s mile and » half. 

Saning of thia only ia^ ^ ^ outml atand 


* SeeHistdeTymiirB)Ht,«Dl.I.9«; Tobll. ISSaadttl. 
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Karshi. 


Khozar. ' 

Kannina* 

Karakul. 


f'oghd. 


Sbadwar. 


Ai^ther province ^K«h, to thdlsouth of Samarkand, at the distance of nine far* 
sangs.' Betweft the^ities of Kesh and Samarkand li^ a hill, called Amak Day^, 
from which all the stones brought to the city are quarried. In ^e spring, the plains, 
the town of Kesh, 1^ walls and terraces of the houses, are all green and cheerful, 
whence it is named sleherSebz (the Green City). As Kesh was the place of Taimnr 
6e^ nativity, ne made incredible exertion to extend and render it his capital. He 
built a number of magnificent edifices, and, among others, a lofty Tak, or arched hall, 
for holdingliis court. On the right ai^ left of this great Tak, he constructed two 
smaller Taks (or arched halls), for the" convenience of the Begs who attended the 
court. And, for the benefit of those who came to tVait the result of their,application8, 
smaller Thks and saloons were constructed on all sides of the great hall of audience. 
There is not in the world any Tak or arch that can be compared with the large one, 
which is said to exceed even the Tat-e-KesrA** In Kesh there is a college and mauso- 
leum, in which are the tombs of^Jehangir Mirza and of several of family. ^ As, 
however, Kesh was found not to possess the same requisites ^r becoming a great city 
as Samarkand, Taimur Begj^t Jast fixed on ^markand as his capital. — 

Another province is KarshL which they alfo call Nesef and Nakhsheb. • Karsh^is f 
Moghul wotd, signifying a burial-ground. It probably received this name after the 
conquest of Chengis Khan. ' It is deficient in water, but is very pleasant in spring. 
Its apricots and melons are excellent. It is situated south of Samarka^, inclining 
towards the west, at the distance of eighteen farsangs.® There is a smalRird resem- 
bling the Baghri Kara (black-liveri), which they call Kilkuirogh (horse-tails). They^ 
are innumerable in the district of Karshi, and, from the quantity of them there found, 
they get the name of Muigbak-KaTshi (the small fowl of Km-shi).., * 

Another district is that of*Khozar, „ ' * 

Kam^a is another; it lies be^een Samarkand and Bo^iara. 

"Hiere is another district named Karakul (the black lake), which lies lower down 
the river than any of the rest. It m|eeven farsangs^ to the north-west of Bokhara, 
and has some very fine Tumans. 

Some of the richest Tomans are those of Soghd, and the Tumans crmnected '^(^th 
S«^hd, which commence not far from BblA&ra, and proceed without ^tem^tion ^ 
their terminat^n at Yar-ilak. There is not one farsang the wbofe way friat does not 
contain some populous village. It wm in allusion ^ these Tuman^lat T^ur Beg 
used to boast that he possessed a gartlen thirty farsongs^ inlengtli. ** 

Another Tumfin is that of Shadwar, which -lies close upon the city and '8iibur]bd.f It 
is a -very fine T^^^iiin. On dne side of it is the^ilLgrhichf^s tet^jMen Samat^^d 
and Shehr-Sebz ; and ihe greater part of its villjps Ke scattered ot the skir&r^bf tlat 
hdL On the other side it has the river Kohik. The tempomtu^ of the air is chsnn" 
ii^; &e appearance of the country beautHul, water abnndmit, and provi^ns eheap. * 

IT' • 

1 AtMttt 3fi mOet. 

* The below Bagdad on the TigrU, is lOS feet higl, ^ 

s About 73 lullei; ♦ I^bably the^ 1 ' - - 


‘ About 88 mUci, it dtould be sMth west. 
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Those who have travelled i)i Misr and Sham’ ackn^ledge that nothing there is dbm- 
parable to it. Thougfa.there aM other Tumans dependant on SaAarka^, yet they are 
not equal to those whiHh h|ve been mentioned. 

Taimur Beg conferred the government of Samarkand on his son Jehhnglr; and Succe«*io» 
after the death of Jehanglr Mifza, he gave it to that prince’s eldfest son, Mubammed 
Sultan. Jehai^-Shahrokh Mirza conferred the government of all tfe provincw of kand™*" 
^laweralnaher on his own eldest son Ulug^.B^ ACirza, from whom it was .taken by 
his son Abdal-latif Mirza ; who, for the sake^f the enjoyments of this l^^ting^ and 
transitory worlds mbrdered his own father, an "d man so illustrious for his knowledge. 

The date dea& of Ulugh Bigg Mirza is contained in the following memorial 

vei^ses;* * , ' i " 


Ulugh Beg, the ocean of learnng and science, 

'Wfho was the protector of this’iower world, 

Drank from Ab^ the honey of martyrdom. 

And the da|^ of his deS'th ia {Abdx kutht) — Ab^ slew him. 


% 


• Ye^ his son did not retain the diad^ above five -m six months ; the foUowing 
verses were applie^^ him : 

t ‘f 

^ • 111 does sovereignty befit a parricide : 

^ But should he gain it, let six months be the utmost lii^it of his reign. 

^ TTie date of his death is also expressed in memorial verses : 

t 

n 

Abdal-latif, who rivalled the pomp of Khosrou and Jemshid, 

Who was atteilfled.by crowds of courtiers like Feridunaand Zerdusht, 

* Was slain by Baba Hussain, one Friday night, w^i an arrow. 

And the date of the event is {Bdbd Hitsmin kiisnt ) — Baba Hussain slew him. fif 

• 

After Abdal-latif Mirza, Abdulla Mirza, th|f son of Ibrahim Sultan Mirza, and 
grandson of Shah^kh Mirza, and the son-in-law of Ulugh Beg Mirza, mounted the 
thi^e, and reigned one year and a half, or nearly two years. After him the govern- 
ment was seis^ by Saltan Abusaid Mirza, «who, in his own lifetime, conferred, the 
government on his dldest son Sultan Ahmed Mirza. After the death of Sultan Ahu- 
said Mirza, StiRan Ahmed Mirza continued to exercise the sovereignty.* On the death 
of Saltan AhmeiPMirza, ^Itan Mahmud Mirza ascended the throne. After Sultan 
Mdhfnud Mirza, Baiesangftr Mirza was raised to the throne. During the sedition 
of .TerkhatjleJB^s, ^iesan^^ar Mirza was seized, mid his br^pier Saltan All 
l^^itt^^lused on the throne for one II two days. Baiesangl^ Mirza agai^ recovered 
it, as has been relat^i I^|ook it from Baiesanghar Mirza. The events that followed 
will be mentioned in the course of these Memoirs. 

f * 

I Egypt and Syria. , # « . . 

conun^noTftte any important event, or to fix the daU^i the memory, the Persians make much 
use of memorial verses, in which a certain number of letters have a numerical value, that added together 
^vethe required date. Thus’Abas-kusht gives 853. 4^ * 

*The numerical lettm united make 854. . • ^ ^ 

* j,. mm 
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. When I mounted Ibe throne of Samarkand, I showed th^ same favour and grace to 
the great lords of Satnarl^d that they had been accu^omed .t<> |ii times past, and I 
distinguish ed the Begs who had accompanied me by rewarAs^ jp'oportion^ to their 
mtuation and merits^ 1 bestowed more eminent rewards on Saltan Ahmed Tamltiol 
than on any of my other nobles. Samarkand had been taken after a sevei^e and fa- 
tigi^g siege of seven months. On getting possession of it, the soldiers of the army 
-acquired considerable booty. All the rest of the country, Samarkand excepted, had 
voluntarily joined me or Sultan Ali I^^za, and consequently these districts had not 
been ^ven up to plunder, ffrom a place which Imd been entfrely ruined and sacked, 
how was it possible to levy ^ything by taxation ? ' It had all been com^Kely pillaged 
by the troops. Samarkand when taken was in such a distressed state, that it was 
absolutely necessary. furnish the inhabitants with seed-corn and supplies, to enable 
themf%:jparry on ni^ciiltivation till the haiwfest. How was it possible to levy anything 
from a country that w^ in this ‘exhausted condition Under these circumstancl^ the . 
soldiers were exposed to considerable distress, and "I on m^part had nothing to give 
them. They therefore began ip think of hpme, and to desert by ones and twos. Tjie 
ro^draer?*”. first man who went off was Khan-Kuli Biill^uli. Ibrahim Beg-chik was aqtkthei^ 
• All the Moghuls deserted; and, finally, Sultan Ahmed Tambol himself went ofi/and 
left me. 

In order to put a stop to this defection, I sent Khwajeh Kazi to Uzun Hass^,. who 
had a great attachment and veneration for the Khwdjeh, to prevail upolf%im to con- 
cur in adopting measures to punish some of the fugitives, and send back others to me.' 
But the prime mover of this sedition, and the grand instigator of these desertions and 
defections, was, in reality, the perfidious Uzun Hassan himsdf. After the defectioff of 
SulUm Ahmed Tambol, all^e fugitives openly and in direct terms professed -thcu' 
hostility.^ * 

Though I had never received any kind of assistance or Succour firom Sultan Mah- 
mud Khan, during the several years ^at I had led my army against Samarkand, yet, 
no sooner had I succeeded in conquering that country, than he ii^cated a.desire to 
occupy Andejan. On the present occasion, when the greater part of my troops, fcd 
the whole of the Moghuls, had deserted me and gone to Akhsi and Uxtur 

Hassan .and Tambol expressed a wish that those countries should be pi|i^ ed 
Jehangir Mirza. It was inexpedient that they should be given np'tt^lin,'oii ndiay 
accounts. One of these was, that though I never hafi promised theifPto the Khan, yet 
he had demanded them; and if, after such demand, they l^ere bwtowed <m Jehdhl^r 
Mirza, I must ej^ct to come fo*an explanation with him. ^otiud^jpoon 
at this season, when my men had deserted and gHe b^k tof&^ ^wr^nntr^' ii^e- 
quest seemed equivalent^ a command. Had the request beenl^ade before, I n%ht 
have complied with a good grace ; but who could bear a t(^ authority ? All the 

Mo^uils who had accompibied me, as well as the army of AntH^fin, and ,fome even 
of the who were near my person, had gone off toylndej&n. Only a|^t a ^n- 
sand men, including Begs, great and small, remained with me in Samarkand. * 
When they found that th^ request was not eon^iied with, they edlected all the 


Tambol 
asks Ande- 
jan and 
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people who had left me from disappointment, and united them to their party. These 
deserters, who dreaded the reward of their guilt, stood in such terror of me, that they 
deemed this revolt ^^uterposition of God in their favom'. Having marched from March^ * 
A^si against Andejah, they openly raised the standard of rebellion and hostility. An£j5* 
One Tulun Khwajeh, who was the bravest and most resolute ofmiy skirmishers, had ' 
l^en honourably entertained by my father, Omer-sheikh Mirza, and I myself had ^n- 
tinned to show him distingmshed marks of my regard, and raised him to the rank' of 

Beg. He was an extremely gallant soldier, am excellent paitizanj and every worthy 
of the favour shown, him, ’ As Tulun KhwajA was the man of all the li&ghplfi on 
whom I had^nferred the greatest. Ifenefits, dnd in whom I reposed the most ^liFect 
trust, when Ulus of Moghuls began to retire, I sent him to confer with them, and 
to remove from their minds any 'jeatousies or disgusts which they might have con- 
ceived, that they might not be led to thrijw away their lives from kny false apprehen- 
sions tof my resentment; but the traitor^ had wrou^tupon them so eflFectuallj^ that 
entreaties and promises and threats were tried in vain.. The march of Tulun Khwa- 
jeh was by MiiLn-Doab, Hhich is also called Rebatiki-Adprehini.' Uzun Hassan and 
^ultan Ahmed Tambol disp^tched^ a hodttof light tr^<c^', ^o f^t Jhy surpris^ on Tu- 
lun ^wajeh, took him prisoner, carried him off, and put him to’'^th. 

Uzun Hassan Tambol now carried Jehanglr Mirza,^ong with them, and laid The*rebels 
to An^^. When I set out with the army, I had Ali Dost Taghai in com- 
mand of Amjnan, and Uzun Hassan in charge of AkhsL Khw4jeh Kazi had also re- 
turned bacRh Andejim. Among those who bad deserted from Samarkand, were a 
number of good soldiers. Khwijeh Kazi, immediately on his arrival, with a view of 
preserving the fort, and induced by his affection and attachment to me, divided 
eigh^u thousand of his?own sheep among the troops who were in the town, and 
among the wives and families of such as were with me. During the siege, I received 
letters from my mothers,* fw^'well as from Khwajeh Kazi, mentioning that they t^ere 
bended, and m hotly pressed, that, if I did not hasten to their relief, tilings would 
come to a very bad termination : That I had taken Samarkand with the forces of An- 
dejin, and, if I d^tontinned master of Andejan, might once more (should God pros- 
per me) regain possession of Samarkand. Letters of this import followed fast upon 
each oiher. ^ tl^time I had just somewhat recovered from a severe illneas. My Baba <laji- 
circumstances,? however, prevented me from nursing myself during my amelMmeut ; '!'• 

and my anxiety ^d exertions brought on such a severe relapse, that for four days I 
wuii speechless, and the on%^ nourishment I received wag from having my tongue occa- 
■ moiste^d with potton. Those who were wi^.Mt^ high and loW, Begs, cava- 
. sold^OT, deipifturing of my^e, began each to shift for himftlf. 
i very crisis* it. servant of Uzun Haman's came onflarCmbassy nSth some se- 
didona propositions. 'Thd»B^, very mistakenly, brought him where I was, and then 



‘ ' V |f ' • 

« Or, Reb&tik-Ui^, the district of Reb^k (the Ssadl Carsvanserai). 

thettest of Urchin, in Ferghana, &e. signiHes produce or district. 

» That is, ** my frther’s widows," or, perhaps, " my mot#k and ^ndmother.” 

• * 
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leave to depart. • In four or ftve days I got somewhat better, Wt still had a 
little diflSculty of speech. A few days afterwards I received letters from my mother, 
my mother’s mother Isahdoulet -Begum, and from my teacher mnd spiritual guide 
Khwajeh Moulana Kazi, inviting me with so much solicitude to*come to their assist- 
ance, that t had not the heart to delay. In the month of Rejeb, on a Saturday, I 
marched out of Samarkand for Andejan. At this time I had reigned just one hundred 
the relief of days in Samarkand. Next Saturday I reached Khojend, and that same day intelligence 
Andejan. arrived that, seven days before, on the very Saturday on which I had left Samarkand, 
sunder!** ^ost Taghai had surrendered the fortress of Andejan to the enemy. 

The truth was, that the servant of Ulun Hassan, who had been suf^ed to depart 
during my illness, arriving While the enemy wef# busy 'w^th the sieg^ and relating 
what he had witnessed, that the k^ing had lost hSF speech, and received no nourishment 
except from having- his tongue moistened with cotton steeped in a liquid, was made to 
confohn these circumstances on oath in the presence of Dost Ali Taghai, who stood at 
the Khakan Gate. ’ Completely confounded at the news, he commenced a negotiation 
with the enemy, and having entered into terms of capitulation, surrendered thp fort* 
There was no want of provisions, nor of fitting-men in the place. This wretched 
fellow’s conduct, therefore^ was the extreme of treachery and cowardice. He merely 
employed the circumstances that have been mentioned as a cover to his baseness. 
Kh»ijeh After the surrender of Andejan, the enemy having received information of my arri- 
iiaiig- Khojend, seized Khwajeh Moulana Kazi and martyred jiim, by hangini^him in 

a shameful manner over the gate of the citadel. Khwajeh Moulana Kazi’s real name 
was Abdalla, but he was better known by the other appellation. By the father’s side 
he was descended of Sheikh Burhan-ed-din Kilij, and by thei mother’s side from Sultan 
Bi]|Mazi; and his family had for a long time maintained, the situation of Muktida 
(prime religious guides), and of Sheikh-al-Islam (or cMief judge in ecclesiastical law), 
in the4^untry of Ferghana. Khwajeh Kazi was the dSlmiple of Khwajeh Abid-uHa, 
by whom he was educated. I have no doubt that Khwajeh Kazi was a Wali (or saint). 
What better proof of it could be required than the single fact that, in a short time, no 
trace or memorial remained of any one of all those who were concerned in bus murder. 
They were all completely extirpated. Rhwajeh Kazi was a wonderfully bold man, 
which is also no mean proof of sanctity. ^(Vll mankind, howeve^^rave they be, have 
some fittle anxiety or trepidation about them. The Khwfijeb *d not a partis# of 
either. 

After the Khwijeh’s death, they seized and plundered all those who were connected 
with him as his servants and domestics, his tribe and followers. Tlby sent t© to 
Khojend, my grandmother, iny mother, and the families of seyral^Elrsons who ^ei« 
with me- ^or the 8ak<Af Andejan, I had lost Samarkand, and found that I lost 
the one without preserving the other. 

Babesredu- I now became a prey ^ melancholy and vexation j for since I had been a soverei^ 
diftre" sf prince, I never before had been separated in this manner from my count^and follow- 

* ^ ^ 

' Or Jagan. It is written both ways. I rather imagine Jagan to be the true reading. 
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ers ; and since the day that I had known myself, I had never experienced such grief 
and suffering. While I was at Khojend, some who envied Khalifeh could not endure 
to see his influence^ in my court ; and IVIuhammed Hussain Mirza and some others Is obliged 
exerted themselves with such effect, that I was obliged to allow him to retire to Tash- 
kend. 

I had sent Kasim Beg to T^hkend to the Khan, to request him to march against Sultan 
Andejan. The Khan, who was my mammal uncle, accordingly, having collected an Khan 
army, advanced by the Dale of Ahengeran, * and I having set out from Kbnjend, met g*” 
him by the time he had encamped below I^undezlik and Amani.^ Having r^uced ber. 
Kundezlik Amani, he_ advanc^ towards Akhsi and encamped. The enemy too, 
on their part, having brought toge^r what army they had, came to Akhsi. At this 
time the fortress of Pap was held by some of my partizans in hopes of my arrival ; but 
the enemy, gaining courage from a belief of the Khan’s retreat, carried it by storm. 

Though the Khan had many valuable qualities and talents, yet he had no talents as But is pre- 
a soldier or general. At the very moment when matters were brought to such a pass, ° 

that, if we had advanced a single march, the country might have been gained without 
fighting a battle, he listened to the a#tful proposals of the enemy, and dispatched 
Khwajeh Abul Makaram with Tambol’s elder brother, B^ Tilbeh, who at that time 
was the Khan’s chitoberlain, on an embassy, with proposals for an accommodation. 

The ca^,.in order to extricate themselves, presented suefi a mixture of truth and ^ 

falsehood iifi^heir representations, and seasoned their eloquence so well with gratifica- 
tions and bribes to those who acted as negotiators, that the Khan was prevailed upon 
to break up and retreat the way he came. As the Begs, captains, and warriors, who 
were with me, had many of them their wives and families in Andejan ; and as they 
now saw no hope of our regaining it, great and small, Beg and common man, to the 
number of seven or eight hupdred men, separated from me entirely. Amon^the no- his army, 
bles who left me, were Ali Dervish Beg, Ali Mazid Kochin, Muhammed Bkber Beg, 

Sheikh Abdulla the chamberlain, ^ and Miram Laghari. There adhered to me, choo- 
sing voluntarily a Jife of exile and difficulty, of all ranks, good and bad, somewhat 
more than two hundred, and less tlian three hundred men. Of the Begs were Kasim 
Beg Kochin, Weis Laghari, Ibrahim Saru Minkaligh, Shiram Taghfii, and Sldim Ka- 
ral^. Of my otl4( officers and courtiers there were Mir Shah Kochin, Syed Kasim, 
the^hamberlain,* a Jelair, Kasim Ajab, Muhammed Dost, Ali Dost Taghai, Muham- 
med Ali Mubashar, Khoda-berdi Toghchi (the Standard-bearer), a Moghul, Yarek Ta- 
ghai, Sultan K^, Pir Weis, Sheikh Weis, Yar Ali, Belal Kfisim, Master of the Horse, ^ 

Rikabd^^the Equerry). * ' , si i 

'i w^ now reduced^lo a very distressed comlition, and w^ a great de^ I . ’^turned 
to'!^ii^end, whither they sent me my mother and my grandmother, with the wives markand. 
and families of Several of those who had continued with m^ I spent that Ramzan in May. 1J9R- 


1 Julgeh- 
It has b 
T&shkeod and Akhsi. 
^ Ishik Agha. 


uenger^. Blacksmiths’ Dale. , . 

Already observed, that Kundezlik and Amanjg|iy close to the hills, on the road between 


‘ Ishik Agha. 
H 


' Mir Akhur. 
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Kli(y'eiid', and afterwards, having sent a person to Sultan Mahmud Khan to solicit as- 
sistance, proceeded against Samarkand. He dispatched his son, Saltan Muhammed 
Khanekeh, and Ahmed Beg, with four or fiv'e thousand men, against Samarkand ; and 
came himself to Uratippa, where I had an interview with him, and then advanced to- 
wards Samarkand by way of Yar-ailak. Sultan Muhammed and Ahmed Beg had 
reached Yar-aUak before me by another road. I came by way of Burkeh-ailaJc to Seng- 
raz, which is the chief township and seat of the Darogha of Yar-ailak ; but before my 
arrival, Sultan Muhammed and Ahmed Beg, having been informed of the approach of 
But is for- Sheihani Khan, and of his ravaging Shiraz and that vicinity, had retreated back in 
tiTKhojS haste. I too was consequently compelled to retreat, and returned to Kh^end. 

Repairs to Inspired as I was with an ambition for conquest afc for extensive dominion, I would 

Tashkend. account of One or two defeats, sit down flld look idly around me. I now re- 

paired to Tashkend to the Khan, in order to gain some assistance in my views on An- 
dejan. This journey also furnished me with a pretext for seeing Shah Begum* and 
my other relations, whom I had not seen for seven or eight years. A few days after 

Oets a rdn- .uiy arrival, Syed Muhammed Mirza Doghlet, Avmh Begchik, and Jan Hassan, were 
t'orcementof -i./. .. 

Moghuls, appointed to accompany me, with a reintorcepient of seven or eight hundred men. 
Takes Na- With this auxiliary force I set out, and without tarrying in Khojend, advanced with- 
out loss of time, and leaving Kandbadam on the left, in the course of the night, reach- 
ed and applied scaling-ladders to the fortress of Nasukh, which is ten farsangs from 
Khojend tind tliree’* from Kandbadam, and carried the place by surprise. ' It ^s the 
season when the melons were ripe, and at Nasukh there is a sort of melon termed Is- 
mdil Sheikhi, the skin of which is yellow and puckered like shagreen leather ; thej are 
in great abundance. The seeds are about the size of those of an apple, and the pulp 
fouF'togers thick. It is a remarkably delicate and agreeable melon, and there is none 
equal to it in that quarter. Next morning the Moghul Begs represented to me that 
we had Only a handful of“ men, and that no possible benefit could result from keeping 
possession of a single insulated castle. Indeed there was truth in what they said ; so 
But aban- that, not finding it expedient to remain there and garrison the fort, I retired and went 
hack to Khojend. 


.S'and y®®’’ Khosrou Shah, accompanied by Baiesanghar Mirza, marched with an 

army to Cheghanian, and, with the most deceitful and treacherou^tentions, sent an 
Hissir. embassy to Sultan Masaud Mirza, inviting him to join them in their enterprise agaMbt 
Samarkand ; proposing that, if they conquered it, the one Mirza should fix the seat of 
his government in Samarkand, and the other in' Hissar. At this time very general 
discontrats prevailed among the Begs, courtiers, cavaliers, and soldiei#of Sultan, Ma- 
saud. The reason of their dissatisfaction was, that Sheikh Abd^JJa Birlas, who^bad 
' left Sultan BSiesanghar Mirza to join Sultan Masaud Mirza, and.who was the MifiRi’s 

1 )) fatjier-in-law, had obtained great rank and confidence; and, though Hissar is but a 
i narrow and confined countay, Sultan Masaud Mirza had given him an allowance of a 


* Shah Begum was one of Y^s Khan’s widows. <1^ 

® Forty miles^from Khojend and twelve from Kandbadam. 
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thousand tumans* in money, besides the whole country of Khutlan. Khutlan was the 
Jagir- of the Begs and officers about Sultan Masaud Mirza’s person^ Sheikh Abdulla 
Birlas, however, got'possession of the whole, and he and his sons gained a complete 
ascendency and unlimited direction of affiiirs at the court. Such as were dissatisfied, 
fled and joined Baiesanghar Mirza. Khosrou Shah and Baiesanghar Mirza having 
lulled Sultan Masaud Mirza into a careless security by their deceitful professions, after 


a sudden march from Cheghanian, appeared before Hissfix about the beat of the morn- 
ing drum, invested and took it. 

At this time Saltan Ifesaud Mirza was not within the fortress, but at a pa^ce in SiJtan JUu 
the vicmity,%rhich had been built^y his father, called the Doulet Serai. Finding it ^foge^wSi 
impossible to throw himself into th||fort, he fled towards Khutlan, accompanied by 
Sheikh Abdulla Birlas ; hut having separated from him on the road, he proceeded by 
the Pass of Ubaj^ and took refuge with Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

As soon as Khosrou Sha^ had taken Hissar, he placed Baiesanghar Mirza in it, and Khosrou 
gave Khutlan to his younger brother Wali. A few days after he set out against Balkh. jj^ge to' 
Having dispatched before him one of his principal retainers, named Nazar Behader, 
with four thousand men, to occupy the emirons of that place, he himself followed soon 
afterwards, accompanied by Baiesanghar Mirza, and commenced the siege. Ibr&him 
Hussain Mirza commanded in Balkh, and had with him a considerable number of Sul- 
tan Hussain.Mirza’s Begs. ^ 

Khosrou Shah at the same time sent his younger brother' Wali with a large detach- 
ment to lay siege to Shaberghkn,'* and to ravage and destroy the country around. sKV 
Wali was not able to approach Shaberghan, but sent out his troops to plunder the Ils s’’®"' 
and Ulus (the wandering tribes and hordes) that occupied the desert of Zerdek, '^ich 
they accordingly did, carrying off above one hundred thousand sheep, and nearlyfhree 
thousand camels. Proceeding thence, he pillaged the districtpf Sancharik, and havi^ 
taken prisoners and carried off a number of the inhabitants who had fled for refuge 
to hills and there fortified themselves, he returned to Balkh and rejoined his elder 
brother. 


It is extremely difficult to fix the value of money in remote periods, 
lie (A. D. 1617.) was 10 zecchins, (Voyages, vol. IV. p. 357.) Mandi 


The Taman, in Della Valle’s 

tiffle (A.D. 1617,) was in zeccums, f “-••/ Mandelsli^e soon after values the zec- 

chin at 8i or 9 rupees (Jwhich would make the tuman of that day worth £9 or £10 sterling. In Char- 
din^S time the tuman was equal to 45Uvres; and Tavernier makes it equal to 46 livres, I denier, 
1 5th • or according to his English Uanslator, at the then par of 4s. 6d. for the French crown, £3, 9s. 
and a fraction The livre, it will he remembered, like the tuman, has been sinking in value. Fryer (Tra- 
vels D 2221 makes, the tuman £3 and a noble. It was lately worth an English guinea, and froin in- 
ceaMrt^^ng »th the coin, is now worth Uttle more than 16 shillings. As the dcchne has been 
S^-it was profeablyiin Baber’s time, worth more than the highest of the» sums. . . 

^Se ^oAndaii was a silver coin of the value of tenpence or elevenpence English, two»d a half shah- 

nilchis beine eoual to a idpee in Akber's time. .... 

The Taw ot TenM, wl^ smaU silver coin, of which, in Mandelsloe s time, 14, 16, or 16 went to a 
ravoda. It of the value of about fivepence, and was formerly moi« It has now declined to about 

a penny. It seems tohave been the Mth pmt of adirhenn , . , 

The DdnittBS an Indian copper coin, the forUeth part o^ ru^.j ■ j ..f, u 

<*§ A jaginsTterritorial grant held under a prince, gene^y fof a limited period, often, however, m 

famous pass over the Amu, above Kobadian. ’ '' est of Balkh. 
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Khosrou Shah lay before Baikh, he one day sent Nazer Beh^er, who has 
been mentioned, to destroy the water courses and spoil the waters in the environs of 
Baikh. Tengri Berdi Samanchi^ an officer who had been broughi forward by Sultan 
Hussain Mirza, issued from the fort with seventy or eighty men, and having fallen in 
with Nazer Behaxier’s party, met him face to face, heat him down from his horse, cut 
iNazer He- head, and returned back with it to the fort, having displayed singular bravery 

iiider slain, in the whole course of the affair. 

Sultan Hus- This same year Sultan Hussain Mirza levied an army and advanced to the fort of 

Best' for the purpose of reducing to order Zulnun Arghun and, Shah Shujaa his son ; 

joined Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, and given him a daughter of^'Zulnun’s in 

^ marriage, were now in a state of reb^lion and re'^lt. On that occasion, when the 

Sultan could not procure supplies of grain for the army from any quarter, and was oh 

the point of being compelled to raise the siege, and of being deduced to the last extre- 

Takes Best, mity from famine, the governor ^ surrendered the fort, an^ the stores found in the 

granaries enabled the army to return to Khorasan. 

Sultan Hus- When a king like Sultan Hussain Mirza, who was attended with such royal eoui- 

aainMirza's i dT 

ions rebel. and displayed SO much pomp and state, had led his army on several different oc- 

casions against Kundez, Hissar, and Kandahar, and had in every instance returned 
unsuccessful, his sons and Begs were spirited up to venture on seditions and rebellion- 
^ Sultan Hussain Mirza had dispatched Muhammed Wali Beg, with a number of Begs 
and the bulk of his army, for the purpose of chastising his son Muhammed Hussain 
Mirza, who was in revolt, and gaining ground at Asterdbad, with instructions to ad- 
vance upon him by rapid marches. He himself, meanwhile, remained encamped ip 
the Auleng (or meadow) of Nishin ;3 when Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, and Shah Beg the 
son o^Zulnun, having collected a body of troops, came on him by surprise. By a most 
fo^unate accident, SultanJMasaud Mirza, who had just lost Hissar, came that very day 
to^foin Sultan Hussain IVIirza ; and, in the course of the same day, the army tliat had 
been detached against Asterabad, having returned back, also joined him. When the 
two armies therefore came to face each other, the enemy found themselves too weak to 
venture on a battle, and Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza and Shah Beg took to dight. Sultan 
Hussain Mirza received^ Sultan Masaud Mirza in the most gracious manner, gave him 
one of his daughters in*marriage, and distinguished him by every |park of attention 
and kindness. Seduced, however, by the instigations of Bhki Cheghhnihni, the younger 
brother of Khosrou Shah, who some time before had entered into the service of Sultan 
fakn!?™ Hussain Mirza, he did not continue in Khorasan, but went off, under some false pre- 
!e,m hU text, without even taking leave of Sultan Hussain Mirza, and joined I^osrou Shah, 
Khosrou Shah now sent for Baiesanghar Mirza from Hisshr. «At this time Mirag^ 


^ had advance with his army to Zemin Dawer, but found himself forced to 

kTi'- to Bost, in which were some of Zulnun’s stores, 

garrison, by hoUing out a few days, might have starved the besiegers ; but the Governor Abdal 
Rahmon A^hun, *irrendered after a feeble resistance. Kila Bost lies on the left bank of t^ Helmed 

SiaSnd river. * 

Near Herat. 
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Shah Mirza, the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, ’ who had r£d)elled against his fatht^and 
taken shelter among the Hazhras, having done something which gave them offence, 
was obliged to leav<^hem also, and now came to Khtsrou Shah. Some evil-minded 
counsellors advised Khosrou Shah to put all the three princes to death, and to cause 
the Khutbeh^ to be read in his own name. He did not fall into this plan, but yet, for 
the sake of this fleeting and faithless world, which never was, and never will be, true 
to any one, this thankless and ungrateful man seized Sultan Masaud Mirza, a prince 
whom he himself had feared from infancy to manhood, and whose governor he had 
been, and blinded him lincing his eyes. Some of the foster-brothers, clansmen, and His eyes 
playmates ofVMasaud Mirza carrie^ him off, with the intention of conducting him to Khosroii*"' 
i^ltah Ali Mirza in Samarkand, an^brought bim to Kesh. Here, discovering a plan 
that had been formed for attacking them, they fled, crossed the river Amu by the pas- 
sage of Chehar-Jui, and Ijwk refuge with Sultan Hussain Mirza. Every day until the 
day of judgment, may a hiyidred^thousand curses light on the*head of that man who 
is guilty of such black treachery, and on his who plans it : let every man who hears of 
this action of Khosrou Shah, pour out imprecations on him ; fgr he who hears of such 
a deed and does not curse him, is himself worthy to be accursed. 

After this abominable transaction, having declared Baiesmghar Mirza King, he sent , 
him off to Hissar ; an3, at the same time, sent Miran Shall Mirza towards Bamian, 
accompanied by Syed Kamil, who was to lend him his assistance. % 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 904.’ ^ 

Having failed in repeated expeditions against Samarkand and Andejan, I once 
more returned to Khojend. Khojend is but a small place ; and it is difficult for one 
to support two hundred retainers in it. How, then, could a man, ambitious of em- 
pire, set himself down contentedly in so insignificant a place ? » 

In order to forWfird my views against Samarkand, I now sent some persons to . 

Muhammed Hussain Korkin Doghlet, who held Uratippa, to confer with him, and " 

induce him to lend me for one winter Beshfigher, which is one of the villages of 
Yar.^lak. It h^d formerly belonged to the reverend Khwajeh, but, during the con- 
W become dependent on him ; and my plan now was, to take up my resi- 
i^hfe^.^ere, and attempt whatever circumstances might suggest against ^markand. 
iKmmed Hussain Doghlet gave his consult, and I Mt Khojend, on my way to 

Bashagher. ♦ 

1 This UluA Beg Mirza was not the illustrious sovereign of Samarkand, but the EiOg of Kabul, and 
a4)rother of mher’s fether. 

* The prayer for the prince. . , - 

* Th^ year of the Hejira b^n 19th August 1498. ▼ • , 
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Attempts to 
«urprise 
Rebat-e- 
Khwajeh. 


Reduces the 
torts of 
V’ar-ailak ; 


but is forced 
to abandon 
them. 


When I reached Ramin, ^ I was seized with a fever; notwithstanding which, I 
mounted, and, having lef^that place, proceeded with great speed, by the mountain- 
route, against Rebat-e-Khwaje#,^ which is the seat of the Dar^la, or- governor of the 
Tuman of Sh^war, in the hoge that we might have been able to comp upon it and apply 
our scaling-ladders unobserved, *and so carry the place by surprise- I reached it at 
daybreak; but, finding the garrison on the alert, retreated, and reached Besh^her, 
without halting anywhere. In spite of my fever, I had ridden fourteen farsangs,''^ 
though with great difliculty, and I suffered much from the exertion. 

In a few days, I dispatched Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari,''and Shiram Taghai, with 
some Begs of my party, and a body of my partiza^s and adherents, to proceed with- 
out loss of time, and reduce, either by n^otiatio^t or by force, all the fortresses of Y%- 
ail^. At this time, Syed Yusef Beg 'v^ in command of the district of Yar-ailak. 
He had remained behind in Samarkand when I abandoned ityi^nd had been well treated 
by Sultan Ali Mirza.^' Syed Yusef Beg had sent hk brother and younger son for the 
purpose of occupying and managing Yar-ailak. Ahmed Yusef, who at present has the 
government of Sialkot,® was in charge of the fortresses. My Begs and soldiers set out 
accordingly ; and exerting themselves with uncommon activity during the whole win- 
ter, gained possession of the strong places, some by negotiation, some by storm, and 
others by artifice and stratagem. In consequence of the incursions of the Moghuls 
and Usbeks, there is not a village in the whole district of Yar-ail^k which is not con- 
verted into a fortress. On the occasion in question, suspicions being entertained of 
Syed Yusef Beg, his younger brother, and son, on account of their known attachment 
to me, they were all sent away to Khorasi.n. 

The winter passed in such efforts and attempts as these. In the spring, Sultan Ali 
Miila sent Khwajeh Yahia to treat with me, while he himself marehed with his army 
mto the neighbourhood jof Shiraz and Kabad.® My soldiers, though above two hun- 
cfred in number, did not amount to three hundred; and the enemy was in great force. 
I had hovered for a while about Andejan, but my star had not prospered. Samarkand 
too, had slipped out of my hands. I was now compelled by necessity to makA gome 
sort of peace, and returned back from Besiiagher. 

Khojend is an incoi^piderable place, from which a single B^ would have found it diffi- 
cult to have supported himself. There, however, I had remained w!th my wh<de family, 
for a year and a half, or nearly two years. The Musulmans of the place, during all 
that time, had strained themselves to the utmost extent of their abilities to serve me. 
With what face, therefore, could I return to Khojend, and, indeed what benefit could 
result from it ? — (Turki couplet.) * 


There was no secure place for me to go to. 
And no place of safi||y for me to stay in. 





1 OrZamin. 


pi 

When Baber abandoned Samarkand 


It lies west of Samarkand. 


’ About 56 miles. 


i, r A j •• t .Auuuioo mues. . 

Ali Mirza from Bokhara. Indeed that pi^e was Baber’s tuy, and thrifeiXSIS 


when Baber first entered the place 
In the Penjab. 




‘ Or Kaidu. 
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In this state of irresolution and uncertainty, I went to the AUaks, to the south of JJra- 
tippa, and spent some time in that quarter, perplexed and distracted with the hopeless 
state of my affairs. 0 . ^ 

One day, while I remained there, Khwajeh Abul Ildakaram, who, like myself, was 
an exile and a wanSerer, came to visit me. I took thtto^portunity of consulting him 
with respect to my situation and concerns, — ^whether it was advisable for me to remain 
where I was, or to go elsewhere, — what I shoidd attempt, and what I should leave un- 
tried. He was so mucj^ affected with the state in which he found me, that he shed 
• tears, and, after praying •oyer me, took Ms departure, I myself was also extremely 
affected. 

That very day, about afternoon prayers, a horseman was descried at the bottom 
of^e valley. He proved to be a servant of Ali Dost Taghai, named Yuljuk. He came 
with a message from his m^ter, to inform me that he had undoubtedly offended deeply, 
but that he trusted to my demency for forgiving his past offences ; and that, if I would 
march to join him, he would deliver up Marghinan to me, and would do me such ser- 
vice and duty as would wipe away his past errors, and free him from his disgrace. 

Instantly on hearing this news, without delay, I that very moment (it was then 
about sunset) set out post for Marghinan. From flie place where I then was to Mar- 
ghinan may be a distance of twenty-four ^ or twenty-five farsangs.' That night till 
morning, and the next day till the time of noon-day prayers, I halted in no place what- 
soever. About noon-day prayers, I halted at a village of Khojend, named Tunek-ab ; 
and, after having refreshed our horses, and fed and watered them, we again njounted 
at midnight, left Tunek-ab, rode all that night till morning, and all next day till sun- 
set, and, just before sunrise the followitig morning, we came within one farsang of 
Marghinan. Weis Beg and some others, after considering matters, now represented 
to me, that Ali Dost Taghai was one who had stickled at no primes ; that there ba^ 
been L repeated interchange of messengers betw#en us— no terms or condition^ agreed" 
upon; with what confidence, therefore, could we put ourselves in his power? In 
truth,’ these reflections had reason on their side. I therefore halted a little, and held 
a coMultation, when it was finally agreed, ^at, though our reflections were not with- 
out foundation, we had been too late of making them. We had ijj|w passed three days 
and three nights without rest; and we had come a distance of twenty-five farsangs 
without stopping; that neither man nor horse had any strength left; that there was 
no possibility of retreating, and, even if we could retreat, no place of safety to re- 
tire to ; that, since we had come so far, we must proceed. Nothing happens but by 
the wfll af God. Reposing ourselves on His protection, we went forw^d. 

ihbutihe time of the sfinnot* (or morning prayer), we reached the gate of the 
ca^f MarA&n. AU Dost Taghai stood ^er the gateway, without throwing the 

1 About 96 or 100 miles. 


which the prophet indulged the true believ^|, to fill up the 
her, or morning twilif 

exclusive of the five stated times enjoined by the Divimt)^ 




AVandew 
among the 
Ailaks. 


Visited by 

Kiiwajeh 

Makarani. 


Invited to 
I^larghinan. 
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State of 
Andejan. 


Uzun Has. 
san and 
Tambol 
advance to 
A!arghinan. 


Kasim Beg 
gains over 
the Ashpa- 
ris, &c. 


Ibrahim 
Saru is put 
in posses- 
“ion of Pap, 
Akhsi, &,c. 


gate 9pen, and desired conditions. After I had assented to terms, and given him my 
promise, he caused the.ga|es to he opened, and paid his respects to me, conducting me 
to a suitable house within the|fort. The men who had accoii^||nied me amountad, 
great and small, to two hundred*and forty. , ^ 

Uzun Hassan and Sultan jthmed Tambol had, I found, conducted themselves very 
ill, and behaved with great tyranny to the people of the country. The whole inhabi- 
tants now anxiously wished for my restoration. Two or three days after my arrival 
in Marghinan, therefore, I dispatched Kasim Beg, with a party^of my Beshagher men, 
a few others who had recently entered my sefvice, and so^oiTMir Dost Beg’s people, 
in all rather above a hundred men, with instructions to protJeed to the south of Andejan, 
to the people of the hill country, such as the Ashpits, the Turukshars, the Jagraks, 
and others in that quarter, and to attempt to prevail upon them, either by negotiation 
or force, to make their submission. T also sent Ibrahim Saru, Weis l^hari, and 
Seidi Kara, with about a hundi-ed men, towards Akhsi, with instructions to pass the 
river of Khojend, to use all means to gain possession of the forts, and to concilmte and 
win over the people of the hills. 

A few days after, t^un Hassan and Sultan Ahmed Tambol, having taken Jehangir 
Mirza along with them, and collected all the soldiers and Moghuls that they had, and 
taken from Andejan and Akhsi every man able to bear arms, advanced with the in- 
tention of laying siege to Marghinan, and halted at a village named Sapan, which lies 
about a kos ‘ to the eastward of that town. After two or three days, having arrayed 
and accoutred their host, they came up to the suburbs of Marghinan. Although 
I had detached Kasim Beg, Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and other officers, on ser- 
vice to two different quarters, and only a very* few troops remained with me, yet having 
anned and put in array such as I had, we marched out, and would not permit them to 
qdvance beyond the skirts of the suburbs. This day, Khalil Chihreh Destar-pech dis- 
tinguished himself greatly, and fougljl with singular valour. The enemy could effect 
nothing. Two succeeding attempts were equally frustrated, and they were unable to 
reach the fortress. 

Kasim Beg, who had proceeded to the ^ill country to the south of Andejan, com- 
pletely brought ove^h^e Ashparis, the Turukshars, the Jagraks, and all the people of 
that country, both the peasants settled in the hills and plains, and the Aimaks.^ TTie 
enemy’s soldiers, too, began to desert by ones and twos, and came and joined me. 

Ibrahim Saru, Weis L^hari, and the other chiefs who had passed the river towards 
Akhsi, possessed themselves of the fort of Pap, and of one or two other forts. Uzun 
Hassan and Tambol were tyrannical and debauched, and the peasants and men of the 
country were disgusted with their proceedings. Hassan Degchi, one qfcthe chief 
of Aklisi, with his own followers and ^body of the mob and rabble ^Ke pla^> ha- 
vii^ armed themselves wdth sticks a^ clubs, attacked and drove the gl^mon of Aklisi 
•ouf'of the pl^, and forced them tW take refuge in the citadel. They then invited 


Two miles, or a mile and a half) 


' The Aimaks were the wandering tribes. 
m 1 
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Ibr&him Saru, Weis Eaghai'i, Sldi Kara, and the chiefs who were along with tlfem, 
and gave them admittance into the fortified town of Akha,. , 

Sultan MahmudJjl^an had dispatched to my assis^ce Bendeh AH, Haider, his own 
foster-brother, wimHaji Ghazi Monghat,* • who had^d about this time from Sheibak 
Khan, and come *er to the Khan, together with th^|Begs of the Tuman of Barin.- 
They arri^d at this very crisis, and joined the detachment. 

Uzun Hassan was alarmed on receiving this^intelligence. He dispatched a party of 
his most trusty adherents, and of his bravest partizans, to the reHef of the citadel of 
Akhsi. They reache^i'^ hank of the river about morning twilight. When notice of 
this'was commiuiicated tQ'iny army and to that of the Moghuls, a party was directed 
to strip their horses of all their furniture, and to be ready to enter the river. The 
^tri^which was going to relieve the citadel^ having, in their confusion and alarm, 
neglected^ pull the boat sufficiently up thfe stream, dropped down below the place 
from which they had eml^arked, and were unable to make the fort, so that the vessel 
was carried lower down. My troops and the Moghuls, who had stripped their horses, 
plunged on all sides into the river. The men in the boat, being panic-struck, were 
unable to defend themselves. Karloghaj Bakhshi having infited one of the sons of 
Moghul Beg to come to him, laid hold of his hand, and slew him with his sword. 
What purpose did such an act of treachery serve ? Things were now all over ; and 
this cruel deed was the occasion of the death of the greater part of those who were in 
the boat ; for our people, who had rode into the water, dragged them on shore, and 
put them almost all to death. Of the confidential servants of Uzun Hassan, Karloghaj 
Bakhshi, Khalil Diwaneh, and Kazi Gholam, were on hoard. Of these, Kazi GhoUm 
escaped, by pretending to be a slave. ' Another man of note who escaped was .'>Yed 
Ali> who is now with me, and high in office. Another was Haider Kuli Kilkeh Kash- 
ghari. Of seven^ or eighfrf experienced and chosen warriors, not more than fixf gr 

six escaped. * . 

On receiving information of these occurrences, the enemy, being unable to maintain 

themselves in the vicinity of Maighinan, moved off in great disorder towards Andejan. 
They had left in Andejan Nasir Beg, w|o had married Uzun Hassan’s sister, and 
who, if not next to Uzun Hassan in consequence, was, heyon^ntradiction, in pos- 
session of the third place. He was a man of sense and experiSiee, and possessed of 
courage. Having learned the recent occurrences, and knowing on what an unstable 
basis the Cabal rested, he brought over the garrison of ^idejan to my interest, and 
sent a person to invite me to the city. When the Cabal reached Andejan, and found 
rCd declared for me, and was held on my account, being unable to agree among 
^d in the greatest confusion, Uzun Hassan retired towards the citadel of 
to M^ily ; Sultan Ahmed Tambol^rew off to Ush to his own government, 
iel^KMirza was seized by a party of l.is adherents followers, who car- 
ried him^from Uzun Hassan and fled with Him to Tamhol. Tbey^ertook Tambel 
fore he had reached Ush, and accompanied him in his retreat. 

As soon as I received adv^e that the garrisoi^of Andejfin had declared for me, I 


The Monghats are the modem Ni^ais. 
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made no delay, but setting out at sunrise from Marghinan, reached Andej^ when the 
Who again day was on the decline. I saw and conversed with Nasir Beg and his sons, Dost Beg 
capitall'” Miram Beg, treated them MH^h every mai'h of kindness, and ^ve them reason to 
expeet everything A-om my iavou]^ And thus, hy the grace of the^Iost High, in the 
June 1499. month of Zilkadeh, and year Ai§e hundred and four, 1 recovered my paternal king- 
dom, of which I had been deprived nearly two years. • 

Tambol ex- Sultan Ahmed Tambol, who had proceeded towards Ush, accompanied by Jehangir 
Mirza, no sooner arrived there, than the rabble and common people, arming themselves 
with sticks and clubs, made a furious attack upon him, drove them fairly out of the 
Retires to town, and sent persons to ^ve me notice that they held the place on my account. Je- 
Uskend. hangir Mirza and Tamhol, with a few partisans who- still adhered to them, retired in 
great dismay to Uzkend. % 

CzuD Has- Uzun Hassan, on seeing himself shut out of Andejw, repeated to Akh^ and in- 
t^be*^. formation reached me that he had entered the citadel. As he was the very head and 
del of ringleader of the rebellion, without staying more than four or five days in Andejln, I 
marched agmnst Akhsi. No sooner had I arrived there, than, as he had nothing else 
dera*w^^ left for it, he offered to capitulate, asked quarter, and surrendered the fort. After a 
ber, few days’ stay at Akhsi, which I employed in putting the affairs and government of 
that city and of Kasan into a proper state of order and arrangement, I dismissed the 
Moghul Begs who had come to my assistance on this enterprise, and returned to An- 
dejan, carrying with me Uzun Hassan, his family and dependents. K^im Ayub, who 
was of the inferior class of Begs, being raised to a higher rank, was left in the tempo- 
rary charge of Akhsi. 

H sJ”** ^ agreed that Uzun Hassan should suffer no injury either in life or proper- 

ty, I allowed him to depart by way* of Karatigin on his road to Hiss^. He proceed- 
ed towards Hissar with a small retinue, while all the re’st of his followers separated 
from him and remained behind. These were the very men who, during the late distur- 
bances, had pillaged and plundered my adherents and Khwajeh Kazi’s men. Several of 
my Begs united in their representations, telling me, “ This is the very band which has 
been the cause of all these confusions, and ^e origin of all the devastations that have 
His a^e. afflicted us ; these are|^e men who have plundered so many of the foithfol and true 
clerei believers who adhered to us. What fidelity have they shown to their own chiefo that 
they should now be fmtbiiul to us ? What harm would there be if they were srized, or 
an order given for plundering |;hem ? Elspqpially as they are riding- our own horses. 


wearing our garments, and killing and eating our own sheep before our eyes. What 
patience can possibly endure all this ? If from compassion you do not plunder them, or 
give orders for a general pillage, at least let ns, who have adhered to yo^ in all your 
dangers and difficulties, be permitted to ^ume whatever part of our pr&rty 
in the possession of these men. If thw get off on these terms, they on^t to |p very 
thankful.’' In fine, I agreed to the plan, and an order was issued that such aa hs d 
accompanied m^in my campaigns, might resume possesion of whatever part of their 
property they recognii»d. Although the order seemed^easonable and just in itself, 

i'- 

1 Thqt.is across the Asfera Hills. 
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yet' it had been issued with too much precipitation; and, when there was a rival like 
Jehangir Mirza at my elbow, it was a senseless thing to e^casperate so many men who 
had arms in their htinds. In war and in affair^ of s^pte, though there are many things 
that appear just Md reasonable at first sight, yet 90 matter ought to he finally fixed 
Tvithout being ww weighed, and considered in a huy&ed different lights. From my 
issuing this single order without sufficient fcwesight, what commotions and mutinies 
arose ? This inconsiderate order of mine was in reality the ultimate cause of my being 
a second time ^pelh^ from Andejan. 

The Mt^huls bmng fflled with alarm, mutinied and marched away from Reb&tik 
Urchin!, which they also call Mian Doab, towards Uzkend, and sent a person to Tam- tiny and 
to ofier him their services. Tliere were with my mother one thousand five hun- 
dre0or nearly two thousand Moghuls, and about the same number may have come from 
Hissar along with Khaip^h Sultan, Mehdi Sultan, and Muhammed Doghlet. The 
Ilorde of Moghuls have uniformly been the authors of every kind of mischief and de- 
vastation ; down to the present time they have five times rebelled against me. Nor 
have they mutinied only against me, which might have proceeded from some incom- 
patibility of temper, but they are perpetually guilty of the s^e offence against their 
own Khans. 

The news of this defection was brought me by Sultan Kuli Chinak, whose father, 
Khoda-berdi Boghak, I had greatly distinguished among the Moghuls. His father had 
died some time before, and he himself now served along with them. He did me good 
service by separating himself from his own clan and kin, and bringing me this infor- 
mation ; but though, on this occasion, he was useful to me, he was, finally, as will he 
mentioned, guilty of such villainy as would have wiped away a hundred services like 
thafin question ; and the main cause of his future villainy was also his being aJVlo- 


^ As soon as I received this information, I assembled the Begs and held a consnlta- 
tiom They were of opinion that it was a trifling occurrence, and that there was no 
necessity for the King himself to take the field; that Kasim Beg, with a few of the 
Begs and a deta^Timent of the ariny, migjit proceed on the service. This was accord- 
ingly resolved on. They imagined that it was an easy matter^ut were woefully mis- 
taken. That same day Kasim Beg marched out with his Begs and army, but before 
they had come to their ground, and while still on their march, Tambol himwlf arrived 
and joined the Moghuls. Early next mq|ning, the njpment they had pa^ the river 

at the ford of Yasi-kijet, the two armies met face to faw and had a desperate ^ 
.’udaoirK&sini Beg himself meeting Sultan Muhammed Arghun, struck him two or 
*t|^ Wow^oue after another with his sword, but did not slay him. ^yena of my 
ii»^r 8 n^e very gallant charges, but thqy were finally defeated. Kisim Beg, Ah 
Dos^M® IbrfLhim Saru, Weis Laghari, and Sidi Kara, with three or four others of 
my B«^ and officers, escaped. Most of the oilier Begs and offi^ ^ 

nf th^nemy. Among these were Afi Dervish Beg, Mumn ^n, Tokah B^, T^^ 

"ghai Beg, Miihammed Dos^AU Dost, Mir Shah Kochm, and Miram Diwam In this 
Lttle^o cavaliers, had a Jjlant combat. On my side was Samad, one of Ibralum 
Sdm’s younger brothers, anJon the other side was«hah-sawar, one of the Moghuls of 
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Hissar. They met hand to baud, and Shah-sawar urged his blow with such force^bat 
he drove his sabre right through Samad’s helmet, and fixed it pretty deep in his skull. 
In spite of this wound, Samad returned th^ with such fury, that his sword shore 
clean off a piece of Shah-saw^r’s skull as bil; as the palm of the hai^ As Shah-sawar 
had no helmet on, the wound in his head was properly bound up and he recovered ; 
but there being nobody to attend to Samad’s wound, he died of it in thi^ or four 
days. • 

This defeat came most unseasonably, just at the moment when 1 1^ escaped from 
a scene of petty warfare and disasters, and had again recovered my country. Kamber 
Ali Moghul, who was one of my great stays, had returned to his own government im- 
mediately after I had taken Andejan, and was not at hand. Tambol, following up his 
success, brought Jehangir along with him, and, accompanied by all his forces, advan- 
Tambol ad- ced within a farsang of Andejan to a plain in face of the rising ground of Aish, where 
An^in. 1>® encamped. He once or twice put his army in order of battle, and advanced from 
Chil-Dokhteran to the skirts of Aish. My troops, too, moved out and formed on the 
outside of the suburbs and garden grounds. His advance was checked, and he retreated 
from the skirts of the hill to another position. It was during this same advance to- 
wards the city that he put to death Miram Laghari and Tokah, two of the Begs who 
had fallen into his hands. After lying nearly a month before the city and effecting 
But is obli- nothing, he returned towards Ush. I had given Ush to Ibrahim Saru, whose men were 
ged to retire. Jjj {jjg place. They held it on my account. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 905 .^ 


Baber as- 
sembles his 
army. 


I NOW dispatched commissaries and officers to collect the whole force of my terri- 
tories, horse and foot, with all possible speed; and, by means of special messengers, I 
summoned Kamber All, and such of the troops as had gone to their own homes, to re- 
turn without loss of time. I also dispatched commissaries and officers to procure tu- 
rns,* scaling-ladders, shovels, ^es, and all^ds of necessaries and stores for the use 
of the army. I appointed a place where the men, both horse and foot, who came from 
the different districts to the army, were to assemble. My servants and soldiers, who 

1 This year begins on the 8th August 1499. 

* Ihe tura is often mentioned in the course of these Memoirs, and always on occasion ot^^se of 
some fort, except at the great battle fought wiffi Sultan Ibrahim abore Delhi. I have been set 
^ acmunj^of it. Petis de la Croix describes it as being a large buckler, and probably sev4l 

of th^ beiag jmned, formed a defence like the Roman te»tudo, under cover, of which the headers adf 
vanccd to ni^enmne the wall, or to mount their scaUng-ladders. At the si^e of Karsbi, « ks^emis 

«us a"” «* P ** tete de leurs petits 

ecus. Us se rebrerent dans des retianchemens qu’ils gvoient fails pa4pKC8Ution.”.-fl«f. de Timur Bee 

\01» le p* 121* ^ ’ 
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liad^one off In different directions, on business or service, were recalled ; and, putting 
my confidence in Gtod, on the 18th of Moharrem, I marched out and encamped at the 
Char-hagh of Hafez Beg. After haltingib -fey or two at the Char-bagh in order to get 
ready such of thl^rms and stores as had remained incomplete, I marched towards 
Ush to mMt the enemy, having my army divided into right and left wings, centre and 
advance, *th cavalry and infantry all drawn out in regular array. 

AVhen we amved near Ush, I was informed that the army, finding that they could 
not maintain thttaselves in Ush, had retired towards Rabat-e-Serheng Urchini, which 
lies north of that city. That evening I halted at Latkend, and, the next morning, as 
I was passing Ush, learned that the enemy had directed their march on Andej&n. We 
iSn oar part approached Uzkend,' and detached forward plundering parties to ravage' 
tlie country and suburbs. The enemy, arriving at Andejan during the night, instant- 
ly entered the ditch ; but while they were planting their scaling-ladders agmnst the 
ramparts, were discovered by the people within, so that the enterprize failed and they 
were compelled to retreat. My plundering parties advanced and committed devasta- 
tions in the suburbs of Uzkend, but came back without acquiring any considerable 
booty. 

In one of the forts of Ush, named Madu, which is distinguished for its superior 
strength, Tambol had left his younger brother Khalil with a garrison of two hundred, 
or two hundred and fifty men. Against this fortress I now marched, and attacked it 
with great vigour. The castle of M&du is excessively strong. On the north side, 
where there is a river, is very steep and precipitous. If an arrow be discharged 
from the river, it may perhaps reach the castle-wall. Its supply of water is from a 
conduit on this side. From the bottom of the castle a sort of covered way, having 
ramparts on each side, reaches down to the river. All round the hillock there is a 
moat. As the river is near at hand, they had brought from its bed, stones about the 
size of those used for battering cannon, and carried them up into the fort. Such a 
number of huge stones® as were launched from the fort of Madu, in all the storms 
that I have witnessed, I never saw thrown from any other^astle. Abdal Kadus Koh- 
bur, the elder brother of Kitteh Beg, having climbed up to the foot of the castle-wall, 
was hit by a large stone discharged from above,, which sent him spinning down, heels 
over head, from that prodigious height, right forward, without touching anywhere till 
he lighted, tumbling and rolling, at the bottom of the glacis.’ Yet he received no in- 
iury, and immediately mounted his horse fnd rehimefrback to the camp. At the con- 
Alit .jfhich hid the double wall, Yar Ali Balal was severely wounded in the head with 
" ' ■ ‘ e. The wound was afterwards cut open and dressed. Many of oiw people suf- 
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1 of this, both in the Tuiki and in Mr Metcalfe’s copy, is written Urkead and Uzkend va- 

riahlT?^^y Persian copy it is Aaerkend. . , . . . . , 

2 Evemhitig relative to artillery and battering engines, or machines used in sieges, is very indistinctly 
alluded to hiAese Memoirs. The Turk! fawa» and Persian dig are cannon. It is Well known that the 
OtttWns and other eastern nations, as weU as the nations of Europe on the first invention of ca^n, 
were fond of having them rf a vgg Urge size, for the purpose of discharging immense stones. They 

tnistedmoretotheeffecteof afeq|^liscWgesthanto any r^9»larfire. ^ ^ ^ _ 

3 The Khakrez or glacis in Asia, U generally immediately at the foot of the wall, and not separated 
from it by th^ditch. 
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fered from these stones. The morni^ after the attack, before breakfast time,* had 
gained possession of the water-course. The action continued till evening, but, after 
losing their water, they coidd no longer hold out; and, next morning, they asked for 
and take* it quarter and surrendered the place. Khalil, the younger brother of 'Tambol, who was 
in command, with seventy, eighty, or a hundred of the most active youn^men, were 
kept as prisoners, and sent to Andej^ to be put in close custody. This was a fortu- 
nate occurrence for such of my Begs, officers, and soldiers, as had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. * 

■ After taking Madu, I proceeded to Unchutobah,^ one of the villages of Ush. On 
the other hand, Tamhol, after retreating from Andejan, encamped at a place called 
Ab-khan, one of the dependencies of Ribat-e-Serheng Urchini, so that there was only 
the distance of about one farsang between the two armies. At this time Kamber Ali, 
from ill health, was obliged to retire to Ush. For a month or. forty days we remained 
in this posture. There was no general action during that time, hut every day there 
were skirmishes between my foragers and theirs. During this period I paid great at- 
tention to support a strict look-out by night, and dug a trench all round the camp ; 
where there was no ditch, we placed branches of trees. I made all our soldiers 
march out and present themselves, accoutred and ready for action, by the side of the 
ditch ; but, notwithstanding all this care, every three or four nights there was an 
alarm in the camp, and a call to arms. One day Sidi Beg Taghai having gone out to 
meet and cover the return of the foragers, the enemy came upon him in much supe- 
rior force, and in the midst of the action that ensued, suddenly made him prisoner. 

.This year Khosrou Shah, having inidted Baiesanghar Mirza to join him, under 
pretence of proceeding to attack Balkh, carried him to Kundez, from which place 
they set out on their march against Balkh. When they had reached Ubaj,® Khosrou 
Shah, the miserable and infidel-like wretch, betrayed by the ambition of usurping 
the sovereign power — (how is it possible for sovereignty to appertain to such a 
worthless and contemptible creature, who had neither birth, nor family, nor talents, 
nor reputation, nor wisdom, nor courage, nor justice, nor right ?) yet this reptile seized 
upon Baiesanghar Mirza and his Begs, strangled him with a bow-string, and thus, on 
August 17, the tenth day of Moharrem, murdered this most accomplished and sweet-tempered 
prince, who was adorned with whatever endowments rank and birth could bestow. 
He also put to death a number of his Begs and confidential servants. 

Baiesanghar Mirza was born in Hissar in the year 882, and was the wcond son of 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, being younger than Sultan Masaud Mirza, aft elder than 
Sultan Ali Mirza, Sultan Hussain Mirza, and Sultan Weis Mirza, better known by 
the name of Khan Mirza. His mother was Pasheh Begum. 

He bad large eyes, a round face, and was about the middle size ; he ha^iaffTurko- 
man vkage, and was an extremely rii^;ant young man. W 

He was a 1 ot» of justice, humane, of a pleasant disposition, and a perfectly accom- 
tion and ta. plished prince. His tutor was Syed Muhammed, a Shiah, whence Baiesanghar himself 
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* Cbatht-gtih, ihont lOi o’clock.— Zjeyden, 

’ A well-knowD pan over the Amu, near Eobadias. 


* Unjntobeh. T. 
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was ^nted with the notions of that sect It is said, however, that latterly, while at 
Samarkand, he retracted the errors of that syst^Op and became purely orthodox. He. 
was excessively addieted to wine; but, during^ times that he did not drink, was 
regular in the performance of his prayers. He was sufiBckntly generous and liberal. 
He wrote a fine Nastalik hand, and had considerable skill in painting. He was also a 
poet, and a^umed the poetical name of Aadeli. The poems were not so numerous as 
to be formed into a Diwdn. The following verses are his : " — (Persian.) 

4 

Like an unsubstantial shadow I fall here and there. 

And if not suppdrted by the face of a wall, drop flat on the ground. 


In Samarkand the Odes (Ghazels) of Baiesanghar Mirza are so popular, that there 

is nota house in which a copy of them may not be found. 

He fought two battles, one of them with Sultan Mahmud Khan, when he first Hi* w*”- 
•mounted the throne of Samarkand. Sultan Mahmud Khan, at the instigation of Sul- 
tan Juncid Birlas and some others, had advanced with an army for the purpose of 
conquering Samarkand, and marched by way of Ak-kutil^ as far as Ribat-e-Soghd and 
Kanbai. Baiesanghar Mirza marched from Samarkand to meet him, engaged him at 
Kanb&i, gave him a severe defeat, and ordered the heads of three or four th^sand 
Moghuls to be struck off. Haider Gokultosh, who was the Khan’s prime adviser, fell 
in this battle. His second battle was with Sultan Ali Mirza at Bokh&ra, in which he 
was defeated. 

His dominions consisted at first only of Bokhara, which was given him by his father Hit doisi- 
Sultan Mahihud Mirza. On his father’s death the Begs held a consultation, and 
agreed on making him king of Samarkand also. He continued in possession of Bo- 
khara as well as Samarkand for some time ; but he lost the former after the insurr^- 
tion of the Terkhkns. When I took Samarkand, he retired to Khosrou-Sfaah ; and 
when Rhosron Shah took Hiss&r, he gave it to Baiesanghar. 

He left no offepring. When he first went to Khosrou Shah, he married the daugh- His famii} . 
ter of his paternal uncle, Sultan Khalil Mirza. He had no other wife or concubine. 

He never exercised the powers of an independent prince, even so far as to pronurte 
any one of the men of consequence about him to the rank of a Beg of the lugheor class. 

All his Begs were those of his father and paternal uncle. 

After the death of Baiesanghar, Sultan Ahmed Karawel, the father of Kuch Beg, Bubci't 
with his broiMrs and relations, and their fiunilies and dependants, came through the 
comsfi^ of Kmatigin,^ and joined me, after giving me notice of their intentions. Kam- 
• who had been sick in Ush, having recovered from his disorder, now also re- 

turned. TTailmg as a good omen this unlooked-for arrival of Sultan Ahmed Kardwel 
and l^y|rty to my assistanee, I^next moyning drew out my army in array, and 
move^^amst the enemy; who, not finding themselves strcmg enough to maintain their Tambol 
pomllon at Ab-ldum, marched off from Rieir ground. A nmnber tents and carpets, daotder, 

* Baber quotes the flrst yiraes of a well-known ode. 

2 The White-Pass.— X^ifen. A Pass in the Ak-tagh mountains. 

’ Karatigin lies in the hills north of Hissar and Ehutian, and south of Fergfatna. 
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and a quantity of baggage, fell into the hands of my soldiers. We advanced and oc- 
cupied the same ground which the m^py had left. That same evening Tamhol, taking 
andoccupies Jehanglr with ,him, passed on my ISf and entered Khuban,' a village on myflank, 
Khuban. about three farsangs off, ^#ards Andejan. 

Baber offers Early next morning, having drawn up my army*in regular battle array, with right 
Tambol wing, centre and advance, and covered the horses with their housings of m^, 

battle, accoutred my men in their armour, formed them into lines, and sent forward the in- 
fantry that carried the turas, we proceeded towards the enemy. Ali Dost Taghai and 
his followers foi-med my right. On the left wing were stationed Ibrahim Saru, Weis 
Laghari, Sidi Kara, Muhammed Ali Mobasher, Kuchik Beg- the elder brother of 
Khwajeh Kilan, and a number of others connected with Sultan Ahmed Karawel and 
Kuch Beg, with their followers. Kasim Beg was with me in the centre. Kamber Ali, 
who had the advanced guard, ^ with several of my adherents and yo^ng nobility, had 
^ reached Saakeh, a village to the south-east of Khuban, and about a kos* from it, when 

the enemy marched out of the village of Khuban in battle array. Upon this we has-** 
tened our march as much as was compatible with prudence and the preservation of 
our order of battle. The turas and infantry had, however, fallen somewhat behind 
when we engaged. By the divine favour their services were not required in the bat- 
tle ; for, at the instant of closing, the right wing of the enemy and my left having 
and defeats hand to hand, Kuchik Beg, the elder brother of Khwajeh KiIS,n, smote so 

him. lustily, that the enemy, unable to maintain their ground, took to flight: and tlie 
flankers “ and right wing of my army had not an opportunity of coming into action. 
We took a number of prisoners, whose beads I ordered to be struck off. My Begs, 
such as Kasim B^ and Ali Dost B^, but particularly Ali Dost, restrained the pur- 
suit, being apprehensive of some danger from following the fugitives too far, by which 
means the greater part of them escaped. I halted at the village of Khuban. This was 
my first battle, and Almighty God of his bounty and favour vouchsafed me the vic- 
» tory. I accepted it as a favourable omen. The day after we halted in this place, my ma- 

ternal grandmother Shah Sultan B^um, came from Andejan for the purpose of beg- 
ging off Jehangir IV&za if she had found him a prisoner. As the winter was at hand, 
and no grmn or forage remained in the -fields, I did not deem it advisable to advance 
against Uzkend, but returned to Andejdn. 

After some days I held a council, in which it was determined that my wintering in 
■ Andej&n would in no degree tend to the injury of the enemy ; that it was rather to be 
feared that it would increase their force, by leaving the fields open to th|^ ravages and 
Huts his ar. enterprize ; that it was necessary to hut my troqps in winter -quarter^ that my men 
Jrinte ** distressed for grain or provisions ; and that we might straiten the enemy 

by keeping them iu some measure blocked up. In pursuance of this pkn, having pro- 
ceeded to Rebatik-Urchini, which is named Suar^i® from being between 

1 Jnnsu.— TurW. 2 j, jj,g Bgg_ 3 Irawel. 

* A mile and a half or two miles. 

t 5 The Herawel are properly small guards and pickets pushed on,in advance, and along the flanks. 

« The Turlfi calls this Sudrasi, the Persian Midneli Dodb, names srbich have the same meaning. The 
former is probably the comttry name. 
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I decamped from Andejan, and moved into the Mighbourhood of Armian and Nusbab, 
with the intention of constructing winter cant^Bents in that vicinity, which we ac- 
cordingly did. Around these villages there is excellent spirting ground, and good co- 
ver for game. Near the river Ildasdsh, in the jungle, there are great plenty of moun- 
tain-goats, stags, ^ and r^d hogs. In the smaller jungle, which is scattered and in 
clumps, there are ahtmdance of excellent jungle-fowl and hares. The foxes possess 
more fleetness than those of any other place. While I remained in these winter quar- 
ters I rode a-hnnting every two or three days. After scouring the larger forests, where 
we roused and hunted the mountain-goat and deer,^ we hawked in the smaller jangle 
for the jungle-fowl,^ and also shot them with forked arrows.'* The jungle-fowl are 
here very fat. While we remained in these winter quarters we had the flesh of jungle- 
fowl in great abundance. 

During my stay in these cantonments, Kliodaberdi the standard-bearer, whom 1 
•had lately honoured with the rank of Beg, two or three times fell on Tambol’s foragers, 
routed them and cut off a number of their heads, which he brought back to the camp. 

The young men of the territory of Andejan and Ush also went out incessantly to plun- 
der the enemy’s country, drove away their herds of horses, killed their men, and re- 
duced them to great distress. . Had I remained the whole ■winter in these cantcmlkneDts, 
there is every reason to believe, that, by the return of spring, the enemy would, have 
been reduoed to the last extremity withont fighting a battle; but at the moment when 
I had brouebt them to this state of distr^ and embarrassment, Kamber AJi asked K«n.ber a1i 

_ _ • If « 1 A • * returns to 

leave to go to his government ; and, whatever pains 1 took to impress these views on his govern - 
his mind, and though I forbade him to leave me, the brutal fellow persisted in his re- 
solutions. He was a wonderfully fickle and perverse man. Compelled by necessity, 

I finally gave him permission to return to his country. His first government was 

Khojend ; and recently when I took Andejib I had given him Asfera and Kandbad&m ; 

so that, all niy Begs, Kamber Ali had the gratest number of retainers and the great- , 

eat extent of counbry ; no other equalled him in either of these respects. We remained 

forty or fifty days in these venter-quarters. Being obliged to pve leave to a number 

of men to go off, in the same way as I had done, to Kmnber Ali, in the end I rays^c tnvrp... 

found it expedient to return to Andejan. 

While I staid in the winter cantonments, some of Tambol’s people were going back ^ 

and forward without intermission to and from the Khan at Tdshkend. Ahmed Beg, khaa mri- 
who was the Governor** of Sultan Mohammed Sultan, the son of Sultan Mahmud 
and vJl, of all his B^ had been distinguished by the most conspicuous marfts 
of Wskvour, was pate^ uncle of the full blood to Tambol. Beg Tilbefa, who was 
tbe Khan% Chamberlain,® was the elder brother of Tambol. By coming and going 
about the:^, they wrought upon him to send a body of men to Tambol's assistance. 

Beg THifr^hia infancy, had Wn in MoghMisthn, and h^ grown up to man- 
hood among the Mi^huls, but had never come into our counftries, nor taken i,ervice 
with any of our Princes, having always remained in the emidoyraent of the Khans. ^ 

! . 'i i Gawesin. 

‘BegAtke, 

K 


1 Gawezin. 
* Giz. 


3 Murgh-deshti. 
® Ishek Agha. 
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On the present occasion, before this reinforcement was sent, he left hi^ wife and family 
in T^hkend, and went and joined fe^younger brother Tambol. 

Kasim Ajeb At this time an awkwa^incident occurred to Kasim Ajeb, whom I had left in the 

soner.^" temporary command of Akhsi. Having gone out with a few men in pursuit of a ma- 
rauding party, he had followed them rather rashly, and crossed the river of Khoj^d 
at BikhrS.ta in the pursuit, when he fell in with a large body of Tambol’s men, ^d 
was taken prisoner. 

Tambol ad- When Tambol learned the disbanding of my army, and had conferred with his elder 
•Suarasi. brother Beg lilbeh, who had reached him with advices from the Khan, and given him 
certain assurances of the coming of reinforcements, he mayJ^‘'<l^om Uzkend to the 


district termed Suarasi between the two rivers. At the centr^ 

Sultan 3iu. intelligence from Kasan, that the Khan had sent off his , i 

hammed , , , . .aits and yc^ng no! 


besieges 

Kasan. 


ed certain 
med Kha- 

Kh^ne'keh nckeh, who was generally called Sultanim, accompanied^ aKnut a 

six thonsand men, who had passed by the route of Archeh-kend, and come and laid^ 
siege to Kasan. Without constraining myself by waiting for such of my troops as 
Buber com- were at a distance, taking with me only such of my men as were ready at hand, with- 

pel:) him to y- 

raise the out delay, ID the depth or winter, placing my reliance in Almighty God, I marched 

hieof. from Andejan by way of Bend-salar to attack Sultanim and Ahmed Beg. That night 

we halted nowhere, and next morning we arrived at Akhsi. The cold duiing the night 
was extremely intense, ^ insomuch that several of my people were frost-bitten in the 
hands and feet, and the ears of some of them were contracted and withered like an 
apple. We did not tarry at Akhsi, but having placed Yarik Taghai in charge of that 
{dace in the room of K&sira Ajeb, I passed on for Kasan. When I arrived wi thin one 
kos of K A sAn , I received intelligence that Ahmed Beg and Sultanim, on being infcurm- 
ed of my approach, had broken up in confusion, and retreated in great haste. 

Tamtoi ar. The moment that Tambol knew of my march, he had set out with all speed to the 
nd^htoir! assistance of his elder brother, and no# came up. It was about the time between af- 
hood ; temoon and evening prayers, when the blackness occasioned by the approach of Tam- 
bol’s army became visible in the direction of Noukend.^ Confounded and disconcerted 


w at the sudden and unnecessary retreat of bis elder brother, as well as by my expedi- 

tious arrival, he instantly drew up. I smd, « It is God himself that Km 
them hither, and brought them so fer to fatigue their horses ! Let us cmne on, and by 
the favour of God, not one of those who have fallen into our hands shall escape out of 
them.” Weis Laghari and some others, however, represented that th&day was now 
far spent ; that if we let them alone that day it was out of their power ^Kscape during 
the night, and that we could afterwards confront them wherever they were found. 
This advice was followed, and they were not attacked. And thus when, by a piece of 
rara good fortune, the enemy had come, as if to put themselves in our powey, we suf- 
feared Aon to get away without the" slightest injury. There is a saying, n 


(T3$1cii ) — He that does not seize what comes into his grasp, 
indulge his r^jret even to old and repine. 


^ Mian-e-4oftb. 

3 The caravans from Tobolsk to Bokhara generally cross the Sirr below Tashkend on the ice. 
rsoukend seems to lie ninrth of the Sirr, between Uakend and JKasan. 
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{Persian .) — ^Occasion must be leaped on wh^ it offers ; 

The doings of the indolent, out'df^eason, are utterly worthless. 


Regarding the interval granted them till morning as most precious, they rested no- 
w^^re all night, but rode on till they gained the fortress of Arkhian. When morning 
.. came we went against the enemy, but they were not to bo found. We pursued them, 
and as we did not judge it advisable to lay close siege to Arkbiin, encam]^d a kos from 
it in a village of NemengS.n.^ We continued tUrty or forty days in this station, while 
Tambol remained in the fortress of Arkhian. Small parties sometimes advanced from 
my army, and were met by parties from the fort, when skirmishes ensued in the ground 
between ns. One night they made a sally to surprise us, but stopped on the outside 
of the camp, and retired, after discharging a few arrows. We drew a trench around 
the camp, and fenced it with branches of trees, so that they could do us no injury. 

! While we remained in this encampment, Kamber Ali, who had taken umbrage, was 
two or three times on the point of returning to his own government ; he once actually 
mounted, and had set out, but several Begs being sent after him, with a great deal of 
difficulty prevailed on him to come back. 

Abont the same time Syed Yusef Machemi sent a person, to Sultan Ahmed Tambol 
to infonn him of his wish to enter his service, and finally joined him. Among the 
districts along the bottom of the hills of Andejfin, there are two called Oighfir and 
Mmshera. Syed Yusef was the Kilan ^ or Head-man of Machem. He had lately be- 
come known to me, by sight, among my courtiers, had taken it into his head to shake 
ofiF the Kilanter, and affected the airs of a Beg, though nobody had ever made him a 
Beg. He was a wonderfully sly, treacherous, unsettled sort of a creature. From the 
period when I took Andejan until the present occasion, he had two or three times 
joined me against Tambol, and two or three times gone over and joined Tambol agmnst 
me. This, howerver, was the last time that heaver rebelled. He had with him a num- 
ber of Bs, Uluses, and Almfiks.s “ They must be prevented from uniting with Tam- 
bol,” we exclaimed, “ and we must catch him on the road.” So saying, we took to 
horse. On the third day we reached the vicinity of Beshkharfin, but Tmnbol had ar- 
rived and entered the fort. Of the Begs who accompanied me on this expaditun^ Ah 
Dervish Beg, Koch Beg, and their brothers, advanced close up to ttie gates of Beeh- ' 
lrKMT «.n and had some gallant skirmishes with the enemy. Koch Beg and his brothers 
partictdarly j^stingmshed themselves. Some of them foa§^t with great intrepiffity and 

, , ,£lBklted on mi eminence at the distance of one kos from Beshkfa&ran. Tanumi, bring- 
ing Jehaagir along with him, came and encamped, resting on the fort of Beshkhfiran. 
In the txnirae of three or four days, several Begs, who were by no means friendly ti> 
my inimests, such as Ali Dost and Kamber Ali the skinner, with their d^ndants and 

1 Ghazneh Temaigan. — Turki. A marginal note on the Turki mannscript says, that it is the name 
of a Tumto (or dwh&t). Leyden ex^ains it, the bound of arroa-ftmk. I have ventured to read Ne- 
mengan, which is now the nameof the whole of Ferghana north of the Sirr. Jly Persian MS. havinc 
no mark over the first letter of the word, may be read in either way. 

2 The Kilan, or rather KiUnter, is a sort of Mayor of the towns of Persia. 

3 These were the wanderingtribes of the country. , 
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adherente, began to talk of peace and an accommodation. Those who were really attach- 
ed to me were kept entirely in the dark as to the intended treaty, and we were alto- 
gether averse to it. But, ^ the two personages who have been named, were the B^ 
of chief authority, it was to be apprehended that, if we did not listen to their wishes, 
and refused to make peace, more serious consequences might follow. It was neces^ry 
therefore to comply, and a peace was concluded on the following terms ; That the coun- 
try lying on the Akhsi side of the river of Khojen4 should belong to Jehangir Mirza ; 
that on the Andejan side to me : that Uzkend, too, should be given up to me, when 
they had withdrawn theix- wives and families from it ; that after we had settled our 
territories, land Jehangir Mirza should unite and proceed in concert against Samar- 
kand ; and that, as soon as I had conquered and gained complete possession of Samar- 
kand, I should resign Andejan to Jehangir Mirza. The day after these conditions were 
agreed on, it being towards the end of Rajeb,* Jehangir Mirza and 'Gambol came and 
paid me their respects. We ratified everything that had been arranged ; Jeb^g^ 
Mirza having taken leave, proceeded to Akhsi, while I returned to Andejan. ^n my 
arrival there, I ordered Khalil, the younger brother of Tambol, and a number of other 
prisoners, to be brought out, and having gpven them dresses of honour, dismissed them. 
The enemy on their part released such of my Begs and officers as had been taken pri- 
soners, as Taghai Beg, Muhammed Dost, Mir Shah Kochin, Sidi Beg, Kasim Ajeb, 
Pir Weis and Miram Diwan, and sent them to me. 

After our return to Andejin, the manners and deportment of Ali Dost Beg under- 
went a complete change. He began to conduct himself with great hostility towards 
those who had adhered to me in all my dangers and difficulties. He first of aU dis- 
UBSsed Khalifeh. He then imprisoned and plundered Ibrahim Sam and Weis Laghari 
without fault or pretext ; and dismissed them, after stripping them of their governments. 
He next fell upon Kfisim Beg, and got emit of him. He published a proclamation, that 
Khalifeh and Ibrahim Saru were stadRi friends of Khwfijeh Kazi, and had intended 
to murder him in revenge for the Kazi’s blood. His son Muhammed Dost began to 
assume the state of a sovereign. His style of intercourse, his entertainments, his 
levee, his furniture, were all those of- a king. The father and son ventured on such 
doings, relying on the support of Tambol- Nor did I retmn snffiraent anthorii^ m* 
power to be able to check them in their outrageous proceedings; for, while Ilmd close 
at hand an enemy so powerful as Tambol, who was always eager to afiFord them Ms 
aid, and to bear them out in any act, however violent, they mi^t safelv do whatever 
their hearts desired. My situation was singularly delicate, and I was forced to be 
silent. Many were the indignities which I suffered at that time, both from the father 
and son. 

.^ba Sultan Begum, the daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, to whom I h^ been 
betrothed in^the lifetime of my father and uncle, having arrived in Khojend,* ! now 
married Iwr, in the month of Shaban. In the first period of my being a married 
though I had no small affection for her, yet, from modesty arid bashfulness, I went to 
her only once in ten, fifteen, or twenty days. My affec%n afterwards declined, and 


* The end of February, 1 500. 
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my shyness increased ; insomuch, that my mother the Khanem, used to fall upon me 
and scold me with great fury, sending me off like a criminal to visit her once in a 
month or forty days. # 

At this time there happened to be a lad belonging to the camp-bazar, named Baberi. His attach- 
Tl^re was an odd sort of coincidence in our names : — BabLt 


{Turki verse .") — I became wonderfully fond of him j « 

Nay, to speak the ^th, mad and distracted after him. 

Before this I never had conceived a passion for any one ; and indeed had never been 
so circumstanced as either to hear or witness any words spoken expressive of love or 
anmrous passion.* In this situation I composed a few verses in Persian, of which the 
following is a couplet : — 

Never was lover so wretched, so enamoured, so dishonoured as I ; 

And may fair never be found so pitiless, so disdainful as thou ! 


Sometimes it happened that Baberi came to visit me ; when, from shame and modesty, 
I found myself unable to look him direct in the free. How then is it to be supposed 
that I could amuse him with conversation or a disclosure of my passion? From in- 
toxication and confusitm of mind I was unable to thank him for his visit ; it is not 
therefore to be imagined that I had power to reproach him with his departure. I had 
not even sdf-command enough to receive him with the common forms of politeness. 
One day while this affection and attachment lasted, I was by ch^ce passing through 
a narrow lane with only a few attendants, when, of a sudden, I met Baberi face to 
face. Such was the impression produced on me by this rencounter, that I almost fell 
to pieces. I had not the power to meet his eyes, or to articulate a single word. With 
great confusion and shame I passed on and left him, remembering the verses of Mu- 
hammed SBlikh:-!» * 

I am abashed whene’ er I see my love ; 

My companions loot’ to me,ind I look another way. 

The <ferses were wonderfully suited to my sitoedion. From the violence of my pasoon 
and the effervescence of youth and madness, I used to stroll bare-headed and bar*^ 
through lane and street, garden and orchard, neglecting the attentions due to friend and 
stranger ; and the respect due to myself and others 


t whole of this is very curious. Baber, foUowing the ideas of his age and country, talks rf dm 
as his ^ tore, consideTing his marriage, as marriages in Asia are considered, merely as a «mti^ f 
convaiience, with whic^ection has nothing to do. This is inevitoble, from the itote seclusion in 
whidb wMien are kept, and from the tender age at which the children of respe^le famihra are always 

^SSLhothlr: Thekvitywithwbichhe.pe.ksofhispassionfor^fr™les.charactenst.^ 

S^valence of die vice in question, in Mahommedan countries, r^te d^aded sitimtionrf 

^ onmsHr We must not look for refined moral excellence in man, while woman is a slave, or 

^pTes anl^Sir p^Td^l^^ of «Knal life. We may regi^ f 

copies ^ r - bm H is useful to see how even the most powerful minds may be mfiu- 

.f 41. W » B., „ ,bi* I d-11 

not again recur. 
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{Turki »er«e.)— during the fit of pagsion, I was mad and deranged ; nor did I know 
That such is his state who ^ enamonred of a fairy face. 

* 

Sometimes, like a distracted man, 1 roamed alone over the mountains and deserts ; 
sometimes I went wandering about from street to street in search of mansions |^d 
gardens. I could neither sit nor go ; I conld neither stand nor walk. 

*' 

( Turki verse .) — I had neither strength to go nor power to stay ; 

To such a state did you reduce me. O my heart ! * 


Kuptuit; bt- This same year a quarrel broke out between Sultan Ali Mirza' and Jij[uhammed 
tan A if ' Mazad Terkhan, originating in the high state and overbearing influence attaineu by the 
3iirza and Terkhans. They had taken complete possession of the whole of Bokhara, and did not 
khan^. give any one a single dang ^ from its revenues. Muhammed. Mazid Terkhan bad in 
like manner gained unbounded influence in Samarkand, and conferred all the districts 
belonging to it on his own sons, his followers and adherents : and, excepting a small 
provision settled on him from the revenue of the city, not a from any other quar- 
ter reached Sultan Ali Mirza. The Sultan had now grown up to man’s estate, and it 
was not to be expected that he could continue to submit to such treatment. In eon- 
junction with some of his most attached servants, he formed a design against Muham- 
khln Mazid Terkhan, who, having got notice of the plot, left the city with his domestics 

nTkami fici'vants, his acjUierents and retainers, along with such of the Begs as were inti- 

mately connected with him, such as Saltan Hussain Aighun, Hr Ahmed, Khwajeh 
Hussain, the yonngo- brother Uzun Hassan, K&ra Birl&s, SHikh Mohammed, and 
several ether B^s and Cavaliers. 

Kh*n Mir- At this period, Sultan Mahmud Khan- dispatched Khan Mirza,^ accompanied by 
HgaTnst's^ Mohammed Hussain Doghlet, Ahmed^eg, and a number of his Mighuls, against Sa- 
markand ; marhand. Hafez B^ Duldai, with his son, Tahir Beg, were the governors of Khan 
Mirza. Hassan Nabirdi, Hindu B^, and a great ^ -^y cavaliers, from attachment to 
Hafiz Beg and Tahir Beg, deserted from Sultan Ali IMBrza and joined Mirza Khan. 
Muhammed Mazid Terkhan sent m«|B^erB to invite Khan Mirza and the Sb^ul 
army; and himself, advancing to the territory of Shfidwar, had « confm)^ with 
Mirza Khan and the M<ghul Begs. The M(^ul B^ iowever, agreed so with 
Muhammed B^ and the others, that they even formed the design of seizingnpon him ; 
hut he and his B^ having discovered the plot, made their escape from the Moghul 
army by stratagem. After the defection of this force, the Moghuls found themselves 
unable to maintain, their ground alone. Sultan Ali Mirza, accompanied by a small 
fmce which he had with him at the time, pushed on by rapid marches from Samar- 
kand, and overtook and fell upon Khan Mrza and the Moghul army, as tb^ reached 


1 

had 

5 


Sultan Ali Mirza. it will be remembered, was stiU King of Bokhara and of Samarkand, whbdi hp 
eptered when it was abandoned by Baber. 

A aim eoia, the sixth part of a dirbem ; at the present day. of the value of about a pmn v 
A stnall copp^ eoia» v. - 


^ Khan Mirza was W ds Mirza^ the youngest son of Saltan Mahmud Mirza. 
;iis mother had him conveyed to Tashlrend to her brother's court. 


On his father's death. 
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their ground at Yar-ailak. The M<^huls were unable to sustain the attack, and fled 
in confusion. Thus, towards the close of hjU life, Sultan Ali Mirza performed one to- 
lerably fair achievement ^ 

Muhammed Mazid Terkhhn, and the rest of his pa’ty, seeing that they had now no- 
thing to exp^t from Sultan Ali Mirza, or the Mir^p his brothers, dispatched Abdal 
Wlhab, (a Moghul, who had formerly been in^/fo' ,ervice, and who, at the siege of 
Andejan, had gallantly exerted himself, andrtvo afuhazarded his life to support Khwa- 
ieh Siazi,) for the purpose of inviting me td. .Jlfuhsistance. I was at that time in the 
sad condition which has been mentioned. I was fully resolved to attempt Samarkand, 
and, in making peace, this had been the view held out to me. I now, therefore, im- 
raechMldly; smt the M<^hul to Akhsi to Jehangir Mirza, post, with relays of horses, 
while I myself set out j^ainst Samarkand with such troops as were'ialong with me. 
It was the month of Zilkadeh when I marched on the expedition. On the fourth day, 

I reached Kaba, and halted. About the time of afternoon prayers, I received intelli- 
gence that Khalil, Sultan Ahmed Tambol’s younger brother, had surprised the fortress 
of Ush. 

The ha^wned in this way;— At the peace, the prisoners, the chief of whom 
was the younger brother of Tambol, had been set at liberty, as has been men- 

tioned. Tambol had sent Khalil, in order to remove his family and effects, from Uz- 
Having entered Uzkend under pretence of carrying away the family, day after 
day. ho pTomintd to carry them off ; but, under one pretext or another, never left the 
place. When I had set out on my expedition, availing himself of the Opportunity, 
and perceiving Ush to be destitute of troops, he made an attack in the night, and took 

it by surprise. 

When this news reached me, I judged it inexpedient, on several accounts, either to 
halt or tom bwk against him ; I thwefore continued to advance on Samarkand. One 
of the fOtoons wMch influenced me was, that Hi my soldiers of note had gone off dif- 
fferent ways, eaeh to his own home, to make ready their accoutrements and arms, and, 
relying on the peace, wb had never suspected any craft or treachery from our enemy. 
Aether was, that the intrigues and cabals of Kamber AU and Ali I^st, two of my 
Be^df the first eminence, now b^n to be>ry evident, so that all confidence m 
was at an end, as I have already given to understand. A farther ^ve was, 
that as the party of the nobles of Samarkand, at the head of whom was Muhammed 
Terkl^, had sent to invite me, it would have been most absurd, on acmunt of 
a smidl Idace like Andejdn, to lose time, and perha^ such a ^le capital as S^- 
kaai Kaba we advanced to Marghindn, which I had 

fidher of Koch Beg. He was himself prevent^ by hm situation and 

conneritoisfrotoitecompanyingme, and remained m Marghinkn; 

Beg, wl4 one or two of bis brothel wept along with me. We preceded by way 
Aspera, and halted on reaching Mehen, a village belonging to ttet district. By a fe- 
^tTcoincidence,- Kasim Beg, with his troops, Ali Dost, wi^th his men Sy^ 

if tWy W come poit by »ijm.lion, mfl »U jomed me. Imacmg Meben, and (mmmg 
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by the route of the fftain Jasan,^ we r^hed Uratippa, crossing the bridge of Chapan.-’ 
Kamber Ali> confiding in Tambol, h^ from his own government of Khojend to 
Akhsi, in order to consult i^th him regarding the arrangements of the army ; no sooner 
had he reached that place, than he was taken into custody, send Tambol advanced to 
sme his districts ; verifying the ''iurki proverb : — 

s ' ' ■ *' 

a fry '*iow you raw ; 

■” to no nflur hide with Straw. 

While they were conducting him from one place to another, however, he effected his 
escape hy the way, and, barefooted and bareheaded, after encountering a multitude of 
hardships, came-and jmned me while I was at Uratippa. 

At Uratippa I received intelligence that Sheibani Khan had deffel^ B&ki Terkhaii, 
at the foi^t of Dabusi, and was advancing against Bokhara. sFrom Uratippa^ by the 
route of Iltigh-burkeh, I reached Sengraz,^ the commandant^ of whitdi surrmtdered 
the place. As Kamber Ali had joined me in a ruined state, and completely pl unAr yd, 
I left him behind in Sengraz, and advanced forward. When we had reached -Yuret- 
• Khan, the Begs of Samarkand, at the head of whom was Muhammed Mazid Khan, 
came to meet me, and tendered me their duty. I consulted with them about the Pairing 
of Samarkand. They assured me that Khwajeh Yahia was attached to me ; and that 
if he could be prevailed upon heartily to co-operate, Samarkand might be taken with 
the greatest facility, without combat or struggle. I therefore several timaa gent piEr- 
flitas to confer with Kliwajeh Yahia. The Khwajeh did not send me any message, 
silently used every exertion to facilitate my entrance into Samarkand; at4he same 
tilde, hodid not say a word to make me despair of success. 

Marching from Yuret-Khan, I advanced to the Dergham. From the banlra of the 
Dergham I sent Khwajeh Muhamm^ Ali, my librarian, to Khwajeh Yahia. He 
brought me bach instructions to advance, and that the city should be given up to me. 
Mounting just at nightfall, we left the Dergham, and rode towards the city. But Sul- 
tan Mahmud Duldai, the father of Sultan Muhammed Duldai, having deserted from 
me at Yuret-Khan, and gone over teU)e enemy, had informed them of our ^li^ed- 
ings ; so that, our motions being discovered, the design did not succeed. I therefore 
returned back to the banks of the Dergham. 

While I remained encamped there, IbrShim Saru Mfinkaligh, who had received 
i^y favours from me, but whom Ali Dost had plundered and driven from my ser- 
To Yar-aMk, returned, accompanied by Muhanp^ed Yfiwf; the son 

of Syed Yusef Beg^and again entered into my service. The greater part Of my B^ 
iH^most attached servants, whom Ali Dost Beg, from jeakmsy, had treat#Jlirte. 

of them, plundering others, and ruMUg the r«8t by he«vy conlUtieBs, 
aU returned to me at this period, one after anothea. The power of Ali Dost was now 

: *. ■ 

^ VmXkr-^Legdrn. Khasian — Persian. a, - 

» Chapan-iqgfe,,. Chelian— iaiuban--Jtfj^ife!a^^« JfcK. 
’Thecap.t»lrfYar.«aak. 
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gone. He had placed his entire reliance on Tamhol, and had hailksM and persecuted 
me and all my friends. I had conceived i^irooted dislike to the man. Partly from 
shame and partly from, apprehension, he could no longer remain with me, and asked 
leave to retire, which I granted with great pleasure. Ali Dost and Muhammed Dost, 
on leaving me, went and joined Tamhol, hy whom they were received and treated with 
much distinction ; and I afterVards had many proofs of the mutinous and incendiary ^ 

temper ot both father and son. A year or two after, Ali Dost was seized with a can- Their fu. 
cerous sore in the hands, of fi^ch he died. Afuhammed Dost went among the Uz- 
beks, where he did not succeed badly ; but there, also, having been guilty of some 
Ijiece of treachery ^ those whose salt he eat, he was obliged to flee, and came to the 
Idlly districts of Andejan, where he spirited up some disturbances ; but falling at last 
into the hands of the Uzbeks, they put out hie eyes, and thus was verified the saying, 

“ the salt has sei^d his eyes.” ‘ 

After they had takensleave, I dispatched Ghuri Birlas with a party of horse towards .sbeihani 
Bokhara, in quest of intelligence. He brought me back information that Sheibani 
Khan had taken Bokhara, and was marching on Samarkand. Not thinking my stay 
in that neighbourhood advisable, I proceeded towards Kesh,® in which, place were 
the of many of the Begs of Samarkand. A week or two after my arrival 

there, information was brought that Sultan Ali Mirza had delivered up Saqprkand to “d^Samar. 
Sheibani Khan. 

The*ircum8tanee of this event are as follows : — The mother of Sultan Ali Mirza, Particulars 
Zuhreh B^ Agha, was led by her stupidity and folly to send a messenger pri- 
vately to Sheibkni Khan, proposing that, if he would marry her, her son should srot 
render Samarkand into his hands, on condition that, when Sheibkni recovered his own 
paternal dominions, he should restore Samarkand to Sultan Ali Mirza. Al(u Yfisef 
Arghun was 1st ipto the secret of this plan ; nay, that traitor may be fairly regarded 
as the originaP|llM§eotor of it. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 906.= 


Shbibasi Kh*n advancing as had been arranged with the princess, halted at the 
Badb-e^idan.* ^ut noon, Sultan Ali Mirza, without acquainting any rf his Begs, before 

eayalierSjOT servants, with his intention, and without bqjidii^ any eonsnlta- Samark«d 
tkm, h^the town by the ^ mreom^^ only by a few to-i^fi^t 

mdivU^lB of his personal attendai% an^went to Sheibam Khan at the Bagh-e-Mei- 


< In the East, itis h^kednpon » the greatest crime to betray one to famfly or service a mm 

baa lived, or ev« with whom h^eaten. Hence the q»Uhet nmOc^ierdm, or tmuAerms to hu mft, 
ia one of the severest of reproachMjr J 

» South -of Samarkand, beyond We hflls. 

9 This year commenced on 28th July 1500. 
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dan. Sheibani didAiot give him a wry flattering reception ; and, aa soon as the cere- 
monies of meeting were over, made mm ^ down lower than himself. Khw&jeh Yahia, 
on learning that the Mirza had gone out, was filled with alarm ; but, seeing no reme- 
dy left, also went out of the town, and waited on Sheibani ELhan, who received him 
without rising, and said some severe things to him. On his rising to go away, how- , 
ever, Sheibani Khan behaved more courteously, and rose from his seat. Jan Ali, the 
sm of Khwajeh Ali Bai, who was in Rabat-Khwajeh, as soon as he heard that the 
Mirza had gone out, likewise went and presented himse^ to Sheibmi Khan ; so that 
the ■wretched and weak woman, for the sake of getting herself a husband, gave the 
family and honour of her son to the ■winds. Nor did Sheibani Khan mind her ^ 
bit, or ■value her even so much as his other handmaids, concubines, or women. Sul- 
tan Ali Mirza was confounded at' the condition in which he now found himself, and 
deeply r^retted the step which he had taken. Several young c^aliers about him, 
perceiving this, formed a plan for escaping ■with him ; but heawould not consent. As 
the hour of fate was at hand, he could not shun it. He bad quarters assigned him 
near Taimur Sultan. Three or four days afterwards, they put him t» death in the 
meadow of Kulbeh. From his over-anxiety to preserve this transitory and mortal life, 
he left a name of infamy behind him ; and, from following the suggestions of a woman, 
struck himself out of the list of those who have earned for themselves a glorious 
name. It is impossible to write any more of the transactions of such a personage, and 
impossible to listen any farther to the recital of such baseband dastardly proceedings. 

After the murder of Sultan Ali Mirza, the Khan sent J&n Ali after his prince ; and 
as he entertained suspicions of Khwajeh Yahia,' banished him, and sent him off for 
Khorasan, with his two sons, lOiwajeh Muhammed Zakeria and Khwajeh Bald. 
They were followed by a party of Uzbeks, who martyred the Khwajeh and both his 
young sons, in the neighbourhood of Khwajeh Kardzin. Sheibani Khan denied all 
participation in the Khwajeh’s death, alleging that it ■was the act of Kamber Bi and 
Kepek Bi.* This is only making the matter worse, according to the saying, “ the ex- 
cuse is worse that the fault for when Begs presume to perpetrate such deeds with- 
out being authorised by their Khan or King, what confidence can be reposed in such a 
•1 ^ 
government r 

No sooner had the Uzbeks taken Samarkand, than we moved away from Kesh to- 
wards Hissar.^ . Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, and some of the other Begs of Samar- 
kand, accompanied me, along with their wives, children, and families. On halting at the 
Valley® of the district of Cfaegb^ian, Muhammed Mazid Terkhfin, and the Samarkand 
nobles, separating from me, went and took service with Khosrou Sl^h, while I, with- 
out town or territoijy, ■without any spot to which I could go, or in which I could re- 
main, in spite of the miseries which KhosroPSbah had inflicted on my. hou|m and ia- 
mily, saw myself compelled to pass throug||^the ibidst of his territories, wnce hid 

• 

1 The Usbeks, down to the present time, distinguish the richer and more substantial men of proferty 
by the title of JSi, which corresponds very much with matter^ Th^Uzbeks were composed oi, the four 
tri|^ of Vigurs, Naimans, Dtmnans, and Kankerata-^See AHl^’ M ^ages, voL IV. p. 483. 

* They probably proceeded through the hills of the Derbend « {^Kaluga Pass. 

® Anleng, a valley, meadow, or pasture-ground. 
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a fancy that I might go by way of the country of Karatigin * to younger ma- 

ternal uncle Ilcheh Khan, but I did not. e rwolved to go up by the Kamrud and 
to cross over the mountain of Sir-e-Tak.* By the time.we reached the confines of 
Nuwendak, a servant of ELhosrou Shah came to me, and, in his master’s name, pre- 
sented me with nine horses, and nine pieces of cloth. ^ When I reached the gorge of 
Kamrud^ Shir Ali Chehreh deserted from muand joined Wall, the younger brother of 
Khosrou Shah. The next morning Koch Beg separated from me and went to His^r. 

Having entered the Valley Kamrud, we went up the river. In these roads, which 
are extremely dangerous, often overhanging precipices, ■ and in the steep and narrow 
hill passes and straits which we were obliged to ascend, numbers of our horses and 
camels failed, and were unable to proceed. After four or five days march, we reached 
the mountain pass of Sir-e-Tak. It is a pass, and such a pass ! Never did I see one Surmounts 
so narrow and steep ; never were paths so narrow and precipitous traversed by me. f tIi"' 
We travelled on with incredible fatigue and difficulty, amid dangerous narrows and 
tremendous gulphs. Having, after a hundred sufferings and losses, at length sur- 
mounted these murderous, steep, and narrow defiles, we came down on the confines of Rrache. 
Kan. Among the mountains of Kan there is a large lake, which may be about a kos* 
in circumference, and is very beautiful. 

Here I received information that Ibrahim Terkhan had throwm himself the for- Ibrahim 
tress of Shirfiz, which he had put in a state of defence, and that Kamber All and Abfil 
Kasim Kohbfir, who had been in the fort of Khwajeh IHdfir, when the Uzbeks took V«r.iuUk. 
Samarkand, not believing themselves able to hold out in the place, had repaired to 
Yar-ailak, the fortresses of which district they bad occupied and put in a state of do- 
fence, and established themselves there. 

Leaving Kan on the right, we marched towards Keshtud. ® The Malek of Kan was Babw i» ill 
renowned for bis hospitality, generosity, politeness, and humanity. When Sultan Hus- 
sain Mirza canm^’against Hissar, Sultan Ma)^fid Mirza fled to his younger brother ofK®"- 
Baiesanghar Mirra at Samarkand, by this road. The Malek of Kan presented him 
with seventy or eighty horses as a peshkesh, and did him many other services of the 
like nature. To me he presented a single .worffiless horse, but did not come himself 
to gflftt me : *Yet so it was, that those who ^^mai&med for generosity, janved niggards 
when they had to do with me ; and those who^re so celebrated for thei^hospitaUty, 
quite forgot it when I was concerned. Khosrou Shah too, was one who possessed a 
high reputation for liberality and generosity, and the services which he rendered to 
Badi»«s^mfin Alirra have' already been mentioned. He certainly received Bldd 

/■ 

» In that ease he would probably have passed ^ hills into the Kashgar terri*»ry, and that jmceeded 
to dw the Ak-tagh mountaii^hich seated Kaffighar and the conntry of die Mounds finm 

Ush, &C. The^Persian copi^TCad KarB||fc and Alai. 

* The^ffey of Kamrud leads up from the lowWintry of Hissar to Sir-e-'Wk, which seems to be on 
the sumUiit of the Kars-tagh mountains. On getting across these mountains, Baber came on the country 
near the source of the Kbhik, and tm one skirt of Yar-ailak. 

* The Moghuls and TQrks have usuperstitioas reverence fat the nmnher nine, and presents are gene- 
rally made by nine or dnice nind|||^ of eath kind. # 

‘ About a mile and a half. . 

= Mr Metcalfe’s MS. |i8S Keshbud, the Persian Keshd and Kefaud- 
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Terkhan and other B^s with unbounded kindness and liberality. I twice passed 
through his country. Let it not be tftd hymy peers that the humanity and politeness 
wMch he showed to my lowest servants, were not vouchsafed to me ; nay that he did 
not even treat fce with so much respect as he did them : — ^ 

Turki. — O, my soul ! who has ever experienced good treatment from worldlings ^ 

Hope not that those in whom Aere i? no good, can show it to others ? ^ 

Advareesto Immediately on leaving Kan, it occurred to me that Keshtud must certainly be in 

Keshtud. possession of the Uzbeks, I made a rapid push towards it, but found the place 
ruined and desolate, not a man being there. Leaving it behind, I advanced, and halted 
on the banks of the Kohik. I passed this river by a bridge towards its bend at Yari, 
and dispatched Kasim Beg and some other Begs for the purpose of surprising the for- 
tress of Rabat-Khwajeh. Passing Yari and the hill of Shankar-Khaneh, * we arrived 
Reaches in Yar-ailak. The Begs who were sent against Rabat-Khwajeh, at the instant of ap- 
V ar-ailak. pjyjjjg their scaling-ladders, perceiving that the garrison had taken the alarm, and that 
the attempt had failed, mounted their horses and abandoned the enterprize. Kamber 
Ali, who was in Sangraz, ® came and waited on me. Abul Kasim Kohbur and Ibra- 
him Terkhan sent some of their confidentki^servants to pay me their respects, and 
assure me of their attachment. 

From the villages of Yar-ailak we came to Asfendek. At that time Sheibdni khan 
was in the vicinity of Khwajeh-Didar, accompanied by three or four thousand Uzbeks, 
and about as many more soldiers who had been collected from various quarters. He 
had bestowed the Daroghaship of Samarkand on Khan Vafa Mirza, who occupied the 
place with five or six hundred men. Khapazeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan, with their 
adherents and followers, were encamped near Samarkand in the Korugh-Budineh. My 
men, good and bad, amounted only to two hundred and forty. Having consulted with 
Sesoives to the whole of my Begs and officers, wtf finally were agreed in opinion, that as Sheibani 
taken Samarkand so recently, the men of the place had probably formed no 
attachment to him, nor he to them ; that if anything was ever to be done, this was the 
crisis ; that could we succeed in scaling the fort by surprise, ^d making ourselves 
master of it, the inhabitants of Samarib^ would certainly declare in oni^favourfthey 
had nothin^lse for it ; that if they did hot assist me, at least they would not fight for 
the Uzbeks. At all events, after the city was once taken, whatever God’s will might 
be, be it done. Having come to these conclusions, we mounted and left Yar-mlfik after 
noon-tide prayers, and rode rapidly the greater part of the night. ^ By midnight we 
Fails in one reached Yuret Khan. That night, learning that the garrison were on the alert, we did 
sttempu venture to approach the place, but returned from Yuret-Khan : and as the morning 

ffirwncd, we passed the river Koliik a little iMow RaUU-Khw^di, and regained Yar- 
ailik. Jb * ^ 

One day I happened to be in the castle oi^fendek with some of my ijgi^frriftrjjtpbl'^s 


^awk-hooK. 

^ know not whetba the name of this place, which oceun seifvl times, is Sangrfia or Sa^Sr, it 
being written h«h ways. » •» 
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and officers^ snch as Dost N^ir, Neviaxi Gokultash, Kasim Gtokult^h, Khan Kuli' 
KeiimdM, Sheikh Dervish, Khosrou Gok^t^l^ and Miram N^ir, who were sitting 
and conversing around me. The conversation turned at random on a variety of sub- 
jects. I happened to say, “ Come ! let us hit on a lucky guess, and may God accom- 
plish it ! “Wlien shall we take Samarkand ?” Some said, “ We shall take it in the 
spring,” (it was then the harvest ;) some sajdjn a month, some in forty days, some in 
twenty ^ays. Nevian Gokultash said, “ We shall take it within a fortnight and Al- 
mighty GM verified his words, for we did take it within the fortnight. 

Abont^this time, I had a remarkable dream. I thought that the reverend Kbwfijeh Babtf. 
Abld-ulla had ebme to visit me. I went out to receive him, and the Khwfijeh came 
in and sat dovm. It appeared to me that a table was spread for him, but perhaps 
not with sufficient attention to neatness, on which account the holy man seemed to be ■“ 

somewhat displeased. Mulla Baba observing this, made me a sign. I answered him 
likewise by signs, that the fault was not mine, but the person’s who had spread the table- 
cloth. The Khwajeh perceived what passed, and was satisfied with my excuse. When 
he rose to depart I atfended him out. In the hall of the house, however, he seemed 
to seize me by the right or left arm, and lifted me up so high that one of my feet was 
raised from the ground, while he said to me in Turki, Sheikh Maslehet Berdiy “ Your 
religjous instructor has counselled you.”* A- few days after this I took Samarkand. 

One or two days after seeing this dream,. I went from the fort of Asfendek to that Makes ano. 
of Wasmand. Although I had once already ^t out to surprise Sa^kand, an^ after 
reaching the very suburbs, had been obliged to return, from finding the garrison on 
the alert; nevertheless, placing my confidence in the Almighty, I once more set-out 
from Wasmand on the same enterprize, after mid-day prayers, and pushed on for Sa- 
markand with the greatest expedition. Khwajeh Abdal Makfiram was aloi^ with me. 

At midnight we reached the bridge of the Mr^hak^’at the Khiawau" (or public pleasure- 
ground), wheime I detached forward seventy -or eighty of my best men, with instruc- 
tions to fix thri# Bcalii^-ladders on the wall opposite to the Lovers’ Cave,* to mount by 
them and entm- the fort ; after which they were to proc^ immediately against the 
party who were sta^oned at the Firozeh-^te, to take possession of it, and then to ap- 
priie me of" their success by a messenger. 33Ay accorffingly w^ scal^ the walls 
oonosite to the Lovers’ Cave, and entered'the place without giving the least alnnn. and enter* 
Thence they proceeded to the Firozeh-gate, where they found Ffial Terlftfin, who was by nirpiisr. 
not of the Terkbsln Begs, but a Terkhfin merchamt of Tfirkestfin, that had served under 
Shetbani Khan in Tfirkes An, and had been promoted by him. They instantly feU up^ 

F&ril Terkhfin and put lum and a number of his retainers to the sword, Inreke t^ 
lock of the gate with axes, and threw it open. At that very moment 1 up to the 
gateandinstently entered, A^plKhridfcohbur did not himself on thwenterpnz^^ 

but belrat his Jlhunger brother Kfisim with thirty or of his followers. 


* The Khiswaa « Khiab4i»»&|p»dy mentwoed, u s park shaded by aTenuea of ttees, under^^cb 
the town’s peo^ west out to dfwt th^advea. 

^ Mo|^arwe»Ashik^. 
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There was no person with me on the part of Ibrahim Terkhi^ ; but, after I had en- 
tered the city, and while I was sitting m the Khanekah • (or convent), Ahmed Terkhhn, 
his younger brother, arrived with a party of his retainers. The citizens in general were 
fast asleep, hu|j^e shopkeepers, peeping out of their shops, and discovering what had 
happened, offend up prayers of thanks^ving. In a short time the rest of the citizens 
were apprized of the event, when they manifested great joy, and most hearty congra- 
tulations passed on both sides between them and my followers. They pursued the 
And expds Uzbeks in every street and corner with sticks and stones, hunting them down and 
killing them like mad dogs : they put to death about four or five hundred Uzbeks 
in this manner. The Governor of the city, Jan Vafa, was in Khwajeh Yabia’s house, 
but contrived to make his escape, and rejoined Sheibani Kban.. 

On entering the gate, I had instantly proceeded towards the college and Khanekai 
and, on reaching the latter, I took my seat under the grand Thk (or archcsd hall). Till 
morning the tumult and war-shouts were heard on every side. Some' of the chief 
people and shopkeepers, on learning what had passed, came with, much joy to bid me 
welcome, bringing me such ofiFerings of food ready dressed as tltey had at hand, and 
breathed out prayers for my success. 

When it was morning, information was brought that the Uzbeks were in possession 
of the Iron Gate, and were maintaining themselves in it. I immediately mounted my 
horse, and galloped to the place, accompanied only by fifteen or twenty men ; but the 
rabble of the town, who were prowling about in every lane and comer, had driven the 
Uzbeks from the Iron Gate before I could come up. 


the 


Received 
with joy by 
the inhabi. 
tants. 


Sheibani Eihan, on learning what was passing, set out hurriedly, and about sun- 
rise appeared before the Iron Gate, with a hundred or a hundred and fifty horse. . It 
was a nol^ opportunity; but I had a mere handful of men with me, as lias been men- 
tioned. sheibani Khan, soon discovering that he could effect nothing, did not stop, 
but turned back and retired. 

En^ps I now left the town, and encamped at the Bostan-serai. * The men of rank and 

without the . jiii_ 

town. consequence, ana all such as w^re in office in the city, now came out and waited on 
me, offering me their congratulations. For nearly a hundred and^orty years, Samar- 
kand had been the capital of my family, . A foreign robber, one knew n^ wll^enccbe 
came, had seized the kingdom, which dropped from our hands. , Almighty God now 
thTs^^e ’"®*h)red it to'%e, and gave me back my plundered and pillaged country. Sultan Hus- 
ofSamy- Sain Mirza had also surprised Heri, much in the same way in which I had now taken 
thatofHeri* But to persons of judgment and discrimination it is evident, and it is 

^ clear to every man of candour, that there was a very great difference between the two 
occurrences. The first distinction is, that Sultan Hussain Mirza was a mighty and 
powerful sovereign, of great experience, and in the maturity of his years and under- 
sianding. The seccmd is, that his opponent, Y^g^r Muhammed was In inex- 

perienc»d lad of seventeen or eighteen years <i*age. A third distinction is, that Mir 
Ah, the master of horse, who was perfectly acquainted with the whole conduit and 


' 'ac fflunekab was a oonvait, with which was connected a carsT^lisi^ for travellers, aa ei^hwineat 
for charitable purposes, and sonietkes an establishment for lectures. He extent of the traddjnes made 
It convenient for IWad-quarters. 

2 The Garden Palace. » • 
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proceedings of the enemy, was in his interest, and sent messengers to give him notice 
of them, and to bring him in an unguarde^ honi^ on his foe< A fourth difference is, 
that his opponent was not in a fortress, but at the Raven Garden, ‘ and when Sultan 
Hussain Mirza took the place, Yadgar Mohammed Mirza, with his lAtendants, had 
drunk so deeply of wine, that the only three persons on watch at Yad^ Muhammed 
Mirza’s door were all drunk, as well as h imself* The fifth distinction is, that he came 
and took it at the very first attempt, while the enemy were in the state of unsuspecting 
negligence that has been described. On the other hand, when I took S am a rk a n d, I was 
only nineteen, and had neither seen much action nor h^n improved by great expe- 
rience. I^'the nJjl place, I had opposed to me an enemy like Sheihani Khan, a man 
full of talents, ofideep experience, and in the meridian of life. In the third place, no 
person came fir<fin Samarkand to give me any information ; for though the townspeople 
were well inclined to me, yet, from dread of Sheihani Khan, none of them dared to 
think of such a step. In the fourth place, my enemies were in a fortified place, and I 
had both to take the place and to route the enemy. Fifthly, I had once before come 
for the purpose of surptising Samarkand, and thereby put the enemy on their guard ; 
yet, on a second attempt, by the favour of God, I succeeded and gained the city. In 
these observations, I have no wish to detract from any man’s merit ; the facts were 
exactly as has been mentioned. Nor, in what I have said, is it my wish to ex^t the 
merits of my own enterprise beyond the truth ; I have merely detailed the circum- 
stances precisely as they stood. 

Some poets amused themselves in maiking memorial verses expressive of the date of 
the transaction. I still recollect a couplet of one of them 


i Tell me, then, my soul ! what is its date ? 

Know, that it is “ TIte Victory of Baber Beha der’’^ * 

After the conquest of Samarkand, Sh^dwar, Soghd, and the people who were in the 
forts in the b^an to come over to me one after another. The Uzbeks aban- declare for 

doned, from terror, some of the forts which they held, and made their escape. In Baber, 
others, the inh^itanti attacked the Uzbeks, drove them out, and declared for me. 

Many seized o^heir Daroghas,^ and put their towns in a state of defence on my ac- 
count. At this time, Sheihani Khan’s wife and family, with his he^ bugsg^ as 
well as that of the other Uzbeks, arrived from Turkestan. Sheib&m KMfc had r^ 
mained till now in the vicinity of Khwajeh-Didar and AJi^hM ; but, ^rceiv^ such 
a diimodtion in the garrisons to surrender the forts, and m the 
ovr^nteneously to my side, he marched off from his encampmen^^ 

By thedivine fevour, before the end of t^ or four months, 
pkces «f Soghd and MiSnldir^ hpd come aider my allegiance. 

Lized a fiiVltoable opportunity, and enter|d the fort of Karshi. irimzir and ^rshi 
were both lost to tiie Uzbeks. Karakul wlfalso taken by Abul Ha^ Mirza s men, 

• who came WMerv. My afiairs succeeded everywhere prospeponsly. 


I 


Baber Berner. 


Bi^h-e-Zighan. ^ ^ 

’ is die country on both sidis of *«*»«*' 

» Md Karshi lie S. W. from Shdier-Sebs ; Karritul S. W. fbm Bokha^ 


The Bumet^ letters yield 905, not 90S-. 
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Baber’s fa- After my departure from Andejan, my mother and grandmother,* with my family 
household, had set out after me, and with great difficulty, and after enduring 
kand. many hardships, had reached Uratippa. I now sent and brought them to Samarkand. 

About this tilde I had a daughter by Aisha Sultan Begum, the daughter of Sultan 
Ahmed Mirz^ the first wife whom I had married. She received the name of Fakher- 
al-Nissa (the Ornament of Women). This was my first child, and at this time I was 
iust nineteen. In a month or forty days she went to share the mercy of God. 

He sends to No sooner had I got possession of Samarkand, than I repeatedly dispatched ambas- 
sudors and messengers, one after another, to all the Khans and Sultans, Amirs and 
princes to chiefs, on every hand round about, to request their aid and assistai^e. The^ messen- 
iTst'ancr gers I kept going back and forward without intermission. Some of the neighbouring 
princes, ^though men of experience, gave me an unceremonious refusSl. Others, who 
had been guilty of insults and injuriesr to my family, remained inactive out of appre- 
hension ; while the few that did send me assistance, did not afford me such as the 
occasion demanded, as will be particularly mentioned in its place. 
it Corresponds At the time when I took Samarkand this second time, Ali Shir B^* was still alive. 
* shtr ^ ® letter from him, which I answered. On the back of the letter which I ad- 

dressed to him, I wrote a couplet that I had composed in the Turki language ; but 
before his reply could arrive, the commotions and troubles had begun. 

JBuila Binai Sheibani Khan, after taking Samarkand, had received Mulla Binai into his service, 
®i***^® which time the Mulla had attended him. A few days after I took the place, 
the Mulla came to Samarkand. Kasim Beg having suspicions of him, ordered him 
to retire to Sheher-Sebz ; but soon after, as he was a man of great knowledge, and as 
the charges against him were not established, I invited him to return to the capital. 
He was constantly composing kasidehs and ghazels.^ He addresseu to me a ghazel 
adapted to a musical air, in the Nawa measure ; and about the same time composed 
and sent me the following quatrain : — 


I neither possess grain to eat. 

Nor the pervereion of groin * to put on ; 

Without food nor raiment, 0 

How can one display his learning and genius.^ 




% 


About this period, I sometimes amused myself with composing a couplet or two, 
^but did not venture on the perfect ghazel, or ode. I composed and sent him a rubai 
(or quatrain), in the Turki language : — 




^ • Walidha may mean my mothers, my father’s s^dows. 

> A more particular account of this eminent man, who was the greatest patron of literature and the 
arts of the age in which he lived, is afterwards given in the account of Herat. 

^ A spedes of odes. 0 

* The merit of these verses depends upon an nntranslateahle play of words in the originaL The 
Persians arid Hindustanis are accustomed to divert themselves by ringing changes on their ^mda. 

/«S, moMt, roti, hoti, &c. The perverted word the Persians call the mokhinel of the proper tom. Thejj 
mokhmel, or pervasion of gl^h, grain, is which happena h) signify a sort of reddish-coloured 

cotton, of w^h 
hmtlj i 

mm* * 

p <i 


ph doth is mal|^actured. ThTpoet, therefore, by saying that he has not gbal^ (gtmn), 
nor its mokhim, mcMt (eottoB|, gives to understand that he has neither food nor clothing. 
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Your affairs nhall all succeed to your heart’s content ; 

Presents and a settled allowance shall be ordered for your reward. 

I comprehend your allusion to the grain and its perversion ; 

V Your person shall fill the cloth, and the grain shall fill your house. 

I * 

MMla Binm composed aW sent me a rubm, in which he assumed the rhyme of my 
quatrain for the redif of his own, and gave it another rhyme : — 

jMy Mizra, who shall be sovereign by sea and land, 
iSAo// be distinguished in the world for his genius ; 
if my reward was such for a single unmeaning word,* 

^ P^^at would it have been had I spoken with understanding ! 

At this time KhwSjeh Aha-al-Barha, surnamed Feraki, came from Sheher-Sehz. 
He said, “ Yty^should^ave kept the same rhymie and recited the following ruhdi : — 

This tyranny which the sphere exercises shall be inquired into ; 

This generous Sultan shall redress her misdeeds ; 

O cup-bcarer ! if hitherto thou hast not brimmed my cup. 

At this turn (or reign) shall it be filled to the brim. 


This winter my affairs were in the most prosperous state, while those of Sheihani Babci'n 
Khan were at a low ehh. At this very period, however, one or two rather unfortu- 
nate incidents occurred. The party from Merv, that had taken possession of Kara- 
kul, proved unahle to maintain it, so that it fell again into the hands of the Uzbeks. 

Ahmed Terkh^, the younger brother of Ibrahim Terkhan, held the fortress of Da- 
husi. Sheihani Khan came and invested it ; and, before I could collect my army and f 
march to its relief, took it by storm, and made an indiscriminate massacre of the gar- ' 
rison. At the taking of Samarkand, I had with me in all only two hundred and forty 
men. In the course of five or six months, by the favour of God, they had so much 
increased, that I could ventime to engage so powerful a chief as Sheihani Shan in a 
pitched battle at Sir-e-pul, as shall be mentioned. Of all the princes in my vicinity, 
from whom I h^.asked assistance, none afforded me any except the Khan, who sent 
Ayub Begchik and Kashkeh Mahmud, with about four or five hundred men. From 
Jehangir Mirza, Tambol’s younger brother brought a hundred men to my assistance. 

From SultaizHussmfl Mirza, a prince of power and talent, a monarch of experience. He tmiTM 
and than whom none was better acquainted with the temper and views of Sheib&ni 
Khan, not a man appeared ; nor did 1 receive a single man from Bad!a-ez-Zeman fnmi hi* 
Mirza. Khosrou Shah, from terror, did not send any; for, as my family had suffered 
much from his unprincipled conduct, as has been mentioned, he entertained great: * 
apprehensions of me. 

In the month of Shawal^ I marched out of the city to meet Sheibkni Khan, and fixed Saber 
my head-quarters in the Bagh-e-nou,* wifere I halted five or six days fcr the purpo^ marchr# 

* 4h"bita 


J The Arq^a is the rhyme ; the redif consists offZ few syllables, like a numing choms, that close the 
line. The redif here is the Turki word bulghusidur, shall be, which served as the rhyme to Baber’s verses. 

In thS suMtquent verses of Khwajeh Aba-al-Barka, the original rhyme is resumed. It is to be ob- 
served, that the third line of a quaUain requires no rhyme. * 

* In most instances, the mokkmef $F a word has no sense whatever. ^ 

» Shawal 906 liegins gOth April iSOl. New ^rden. ^ 
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They meet 
near Kard- 
zio. 


Skirmishes 

ensue. 


Baber re- 
solves to en- 


of collecting tbe troqps, and getting ready all the necessaries of war. Setting out from 
the Bagh-e-nou, I proceeded, by successive marches, to Sir-e-phl,* after passing which 
I halted and encamped, strongly fortifying our camp with a palisade and ditch. Shei- 
bani Khan moved forward from the opposite direction to meet us, and encamped near 
the town of Khwajeh-KSxdzin. There was about a farsang between his camp and mine. 

We remained four or five days in this position, and every day parties of my men fell 
in with the enemy, and skirmished with them. One day, a larger body of the enemy 
than usual advanced, and there was a very sharp fight, without any marked advantage 
on either side. Of my troops, one who had a standard, behaved ill, ran off, and got 
into the trench. There were persons who pretended to say that the standai^Was Sidi 
Kara Beg’s ; and, in truth, Sidi Kara, though most valiant in speech, by no means 
made the same figure with his sword. One night Sheib^ni Khan attempted to sur- 
prise us, but we wei'e so well defended by our ditch and chevaux-de-firise, that he could 
effect nothing. After raising the war-shout on the edge of our ditch, and giving us a 
few discharges of arrows, they drew off. 

I now turned my whole attention and solicitude to the approaching battle. Kamber 
All assisted me. Baki Terkhan, with a thousand or two thousand men, had arrived 
in Kesh, and would have joined me in two days. Syed Muhammed Doghlet, the SBFs 
son,® too, was advancing with a thousand or fifteen hundred men, who had been -sent 
to my assistance by the Khan my maternal uncle ; they had reached Dabul, only four 
fersangs’ from my camp, and would have joined me next morning. Such wa4, our 
situation, when I precipitated matters, and hurried on the battle : 


He who with impatient haste lays his hand on his sword, 
“Will afterwards gnaw that hand with his teeth thnn r^et. 


The cause of my eagerness to engage, was, that the stars called the Sahzyulduz (or 
eight stars) were on that day exactly between the two armies ; and if I bad suffered 
that day to elapse, they would have continued favourable to the enemy for the space 
of thirteen or fourteen days. These observances were all nonsense, and my precipita- 
tion was without the least solid excuse. 

Arrange. In the morning, having made the troops array themselves in their armour, and ca- 
iwttie* ” parison and cover their horses with cloth of mail, we marched out and moved. toward 
the enemy, having drawn out the army in order of battley with right and left wing, 
eentre and advance. On the right wing were posted Ibrahim Saru, Ibrahim dani, 
Abfil K&sim Kohbur, with several other Begs. On the left wing were stationed ibra- 
^ him Terkhan, Muhammed Mazld Terkhan, with the other Begs of Samarkand, Snlta n 

Hussain Arghiin, Kara Birltls Fir Ahmed, and Khwajeh Hussain. In the centre, were 
^ K&aim Beg, add some of my inferior nobility and attached adherents. T ^ ba advance, 
‘were Kamber Ali Silakh (the skinner), Bandeh Ali, Khw&jeh Ali, MirMah Koebin, 
Syei K & wm the chamberlain, Khaidar the younger brother of Bandeh Ali, Kuch* B^, 
Hmder Kfisim the son of Kasim Beg, with a number of my best armed men and,most 
faithful partizans. We marched right forward to the enemy, and they, on their part. 


0 


^ Sixteen mQes. 


^ Bridgend. 


® Mirzid. 


* Or KodK. 
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appeared ready drawn up to receive us. On their right wing were Mahmud Sultan, 

Jani Beg Sultan, and Taimur Sultan ; and on their left Khamzeh Sultan, and Mchdi 
Sultan, with a number of#other Sultans. When the lines of the two opposite armies 
I approached each other, the extremity of their right wing turned my left flank, and IJaWr’s le^ 
' wheeled upon my rear. I changed my position to meet them. By this movement the 
advance,* which contained most of my experienced and veteran warriors and officer^, 
was thrown to the right ; and scarcely any of them were left with me. In spite of 
this, howler, we charged and beat off the troops that came on to attack us in front, 
driving back on their centre ; and things even came to such a pass, that several 
of his oldest and most experienced officers represented to Sheibani Khan, that it was 
* necessary immediately to retreat, and that all was over. He, however, remmned firm, 

I and kept his ground. The enemy’s right having, meanwhile, routed my left, now at- 
f tacked me in the rear. As my advance had been thrown to the right on the change 
of our position, my front- was left defenceless. The enemy now began to charge ns 
both in front and rear, pouring in showers of arrows. The Moghul troops which had 
come to my assistance, did not attempt to fight, but, instead of fighting, betook them- 
selves to dismounting and plundering my own people. Nor is this a solitary instance, 
such is the uniform practice of these wretches the Moghuls ; if they defeat the enemy 
they instantly seize the booty ; if they are defeated, they plunder and dismount their 
ovm illies, and, betide what may, carry off the spoil. The enemy :who were in front, 
made several furious attacks on me, but were worsted and driven ba«)ii^ they, however, 
rallied again and charged ; the division of the enemy that had gained our rear coming 
up at the same time, and discharging showers of arrows on our troops. Being thus 
surrounded and attacked both before and behind, my men were driven from their Bab.r 
: ground. In battle, the great reliance of the Uzbeks is on the Tulghmeh (or turning 
tlie enemy’s flank). They never engage without using the Tulghmeh. Another of 
their practices is to advance and charge in front and rear, discharging their arrows at 
full gallop, pell-mell, chiefs and common soldiers, and, if repulsed, they in like man- 
ner retire full gallop. Only ten or fifteen persons were now left with me. The river Ctossc u-,* 
Kohik was near at ha^, the extremity of my right wing having rested upon it. We ' 
made the best of our way to it, and no sooner gained its banks than we plunged in, 
armed at all points both horse and man. For more than half of the ford we had a firm 
footing, but after that we sank beyond our depths, and were forced, for upward of a 
hows^t, to swim ouf horses, loaded as they were with their riders in armour, and 
thdr own trappings. Yet they plunged through it. On getting out of the water on 
the other side, we cut off our horses’ heavy furniture and threw it away. When we 
had reached ^ north side of the river, we were separated from the enemy. Of all 
others, the wretches of Moghuls were the most active in unhorsing Md stripping the 
stragglers. Ibrahim Terkhan, and a great number of excellent soldiers, were unhorsed, 
stripped, and put to death by them. 

If the Moghul race were a racf of an^s, it is a bad race : 
j And were tihe name Mt^hol written in gold, it would beldiotis. 

— 


I Irawel. 


* That is, the centre. 
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Sneib^i 
Khan ap* 
pears before 
Samarkand. 


Take care not to pluck one ear of corn from a M<^hul s harvest 

The Mo^ul se^ is such that whatever is sowed with it is execrable. * 

A.dvsuicitig' up the north side of the river Kohikj I re-crossed it in the vieinity.pf K.ul- 
beh. Between the time of afternoon and evening prayers, I reached the Sheikh-zadAV 
gate, and entered the citadel. 

Many Begs of the highest rank, many admirable soldiers, and many men of ervery 
description perished in this fight. Ibrahim Terkhan, Ibrahim Saru, and Ibr&huB 
Jani, were among the slain. It is rather an extraordinary coincidence that t^ree men' 
of such rank and distinction, and all of the name of Ibrahim, should have in the 
same battle. Abul KMm Kohbur, the eldest son of Haider Kasim Beg, Khoda-herdi 
the standard-bearer, Khalil, the younger brother of Sultan Ahmed Tfimbol, who has 
been frequently mentioned, IH perished in this action. The greater part of the rest 
dispersed and fled in every diredfion. Of these, Muhammed Mazid Terkhan fled towards 
Ki]^ez and His^i to Khosrou Shah. Kamber Ali the skinner, the Moghul, whom 
among all my Begs I had distinguished by the highest marks of favour, in despite of 
all these benefits, at this season of need did not stand by me ; but having first remo- 
ved his family from Samarkand, afterwards went himself and joined Khosrou Shah. 
Several others of my officers and men, such as Kerimdad, Khodadad the Turkoman, 
Khanekeh Gokultash, and Mulla Bahai Beshfigheri, fled towards Uratippa. MuUa Ba- 
hai was not at thaJf: time in my service, but was entertained as a guest. Others, ^ain, 
acted like ShiriiSfraghai, who returned to me indeed in Samarkand along with his 
men, and joined me in a consultation, in which it was resolved to defend the place to 
the last drop of our hlbod, and to exert ourselves to the utmost to put it in a state of 
defence; yet did he, though my mother and sisters refhained in the fortress, send off 
his family with his effects and people to Uratippa, he himself alone staying behind 
with a smtdl party, unencumbered, and ready to move off in any direction. Nor is 
this the only instance in which he so acted ; for in every case of difficulty or danger, 
he uniformly displayed the same want of steadiness and attachment. 

Next day I called together Khwajeh Abul Makaram, Kasim Beg, and the rest df the 
Begs and officers, with such of my adherents and cavaliers as were best qualified to 
offer advice, and held a general consultation. We came to a resolution to pnt the plaeMt 
in the best possible state of defence, and to maintain ourselves in it for life or fol^eaA. 
I and Kasim Beg, with my most trusty and faithful adherents, formed a body of re- 
serve. I had a public tent' pitched for me on the Arched Portal of Ulugh Beg^Col- 
lege, in the midst of the city, in which I established my head-quarters. I distributed 
the other Begs and cavaliers at the different gates, and around the works, oh the 
ramparts and defences. ^ 

After two or three days SheibAni Khan approached, and took a station at some dis- 
tance from the city, llie idle and worthless rabble, asirombling from every district 
and street of Samarkand, came in large bodies to the gate of the College, shooting 
aloud, “ Glory to the Prophet !” and clamorra^ly marched out for battle. Sheibani 
Khan, who, at the moment, had mounted, amdNras preparing to make an assault, did 

‘ The ehader sefid was a sort of public tent at head-quarters. 
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not venture to approach the place. Some days passed in tffs manner. The ignorant 
moh, who«had never e;^rionced the wound of arrow or sabre, nor witnessed , the 
press of on8et,%r the tuipult of battle, plucked up courage from these incidents, and 
"ventured to advance to a very considerable distance from the works.' When the old 
and experienced veterans remonstrated with them on such improvident and useless 
advances, they were only answered with repr<»ch and abuse. 

One day SheibSni Khan made an attack near the Iron gate. The rabble, who had 
become y^iy courageous, had advanced most valiantly a great way from the city, ac- pie into ti;e. 
cordingS^beir^CHStom. I made a party of horse follow them, to cover their retreat. 

A bod^TOv3oki|^t4she8, with some inferior nobility, and a few of my domestic troops, 
such as Nhiatt (xokultash, Kul Nazer Taghai, and Mazid, with some others, marched 
nut towards the Camel’s-neck.* From the other side t^ or three Uzbeks galloped up 
to charge them, and assaulted Kul Nazer, sabre in Impd. The whole of the Uzbeks i 
dismounting, fought on foot, swept back the city-rabble, and drove them in through - 
the Iron gate. Kuch Beg and Mir Shah Kochin remained behind, and took post close 
by Khwajeh Khizer’s mosque. After the field was pretty well cleared of those who 
fought on foot, the cavalry of the enemy moved up tojvards the mosque of Khwajeh 
Khizer, in order to atta^ them. Upon this Kuch Beg, sallying forth on the Uzbeks 
who first came up, attacked them sabre in hand, and made a gallant and distinguished 
figmKi In the sight of all the inhabitants, who stood looking on. fugitives, oecn- 
pica sodely with their flight^ had ceased to shoot arrows, or to^ffi^ of fighting for 
their ground. I shot from the top of the gateway with a cross-TOw, and those who 
' were along ■W'ith me also kept up a discharge. This shower of arrows from above pre- 
vented the enemy from advancing up to Khwajeh Khizer’s mosque, and they were 
forced to retire from the field. 

During the continuance of the siege, the rounds of the rampart were regularly licMric- 
gone, oiiee every night, sometimes by Kasim Beg, and sometimes by other Begs and ’’’ 
captaind^^t'rom the FirozChgate to the Sheikh-Zadeh gate, we were able to go along 
the ramparts On horseback; everywhere else we were obliged to go on foot. Setting 
out in the beginning of the night, it was morning before we had completed our 
rounds. 

* Om day Sheib^ni Khan' made an attack between the Iron gate and that of th^ Attcnipt* 
Sheftn-Z^eh. As I was with the reverse, I immediately led them to the quarter 
was attacked, without attending to the Washing-green gate or the Needlemakers’* If 
gat^ That same day, from the top of the Sheikh-Zadeh’s gateway, I struck it 
poTiaii white-coloured horse an excellent shot with my cross-bow: it fell dead the 
moment the arrow touched it : but in the meanwhile they had made such a V%orous 
/ attack, nea^fee Camel’s-Neck, that they eflfected a lodgment close under the rampart. 

Being hotly engaged in repelling the enemy where I was, I had entertained no appre- 
hensions of danger on the other side, where they had prepared and brought with them 
twenty-five pr twenty-wx scaling-ladders, each of them so broad, that two and three 


> Shuter-gerden, a subterrautoto watercourse irauiBg in a flowing well. 
® Derwdzeh-e-Gdzeriitdn, va Deneaxeh-e-Sozingeran. 
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could mount a-breas^ He had placed in ambush opposite to the city-wtU, seven or 
e^p; hundred chosen men with these ladders, between thefb'on-smitW pad Needle- 
f makers’ gates, while he himself moved to the other side, and madlpt attack. 
Our attention was entirely drawn off to this attack; and the men in ambush pp sooner 
saw the works opposite to them empty of defenders, by the watch having left them, 
than they rose from the place where they had lain iu amhush, advanced with extreme 
speed, and applied their scaling-ladders all at once between the two gates that have 
been mentioned, exactly opposite to Muhammed MazJd Terkhan’s house. The quar- 
ters of Kuch Beg, Muhammed Kuli Kochin, and of the party of warriors ^|fcbpd the 
duty of guarding this post, were then in Muhammed Mazid Terkhan’s hoo^ Kara 
Birlas was stationed at the Needlemakers’ gate; the station of t^ Jd^ashing-green 
gate was allotted to Shirim ^^hai and his brothers, with Kutlak •HhwSjeh Gokul- 
tftdi. As there was fightingl^the other side, the persons in chaise of these works 
wme not a'pprehensive of any danger at their posts, and the men on these stations had 
dispersed on their own business to their houses or to the markets. The B^s who 

were on guard had only two or three of their servants and attendants about 

Nevertheless Kuch Beg, Muhammed Kuli Kochin, Shah aud another brave cava- 
lier, boldly assailed them, and displayed signal heroism. Some of the enemy lia<l al- 
ready mounted the wall, and several others were in the act of scaling it, when the four 
persons who have mentioned arrived on the spot, fell upon them sword in ^pnd, 
with the greatesy^very, and dealing out furious blows around them, drove 'the as- 
sailants back ovJRKe vmll, and put them to flight. Kuch Beg distinguished Tiimaelf 
above all the rest; and this was an exploit for ever to bp cit^ to hk honour. He 
_ twice during this sieg^ performed excellent service b;^his valour. Kara ^irlas too, 

^ who was almost alone in the works at the Needlemakers’ gate, made a good stand. 

Kutluk KhwSjeh Gokultash and Kul Nazer Mirza, who were in their stations at the 
Washerman’s gate, made a stout resistance with a few men, and attacking them in 
the rear, made a decorate charge. The attempt was completely defeated.^ 

On another occasion Kasim Beg sallied out, with a small body of men, by the 
* Needlemakers’ gate, ^d having beat the Uzbeks back as far as Khyajeh Kafshqiv he 

dismounted several of them, and returned, bringing back their heads. 

It was now the season of the ripening of the grain* and nobody had an^ 

new corn. As the si^e had drawn out to great Imigth, the inhabitants jrere ^pced 
, ’ *to extrenm distress, and things ca^e to such a pass, that the poor ami meaner mrt 

%ere forced to feed on dogs’ and asses’ flesh. Grain for the horses becoming s^^, 
A* they were obliged to be fed on the leaves of trees ; and it ascertained from expe- 
rimioe, that the leaves of the mulberry and blackwood^^ai^ered best Many u^ 
the sihvings and rispings of wood, which they soaked ini water, and |^ve to their 
boBies. For three or four months Sheibani Khan did not approach the fortress, but 
Modaided it at some distance on all sides, changing bis ground from timA to time- 
One n^t when everybody was gone to rest, towards midnight, he approached the 
Firozeh gate, beating his large kettle drums, m raising the shout for an assault. I 

■ , 1 Kara-ighaj. 


but it re- 
pulsed. 
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WSB then in the College, and was in considerable tineasii^s and terror. After Jhis 
they retui^^every nig)|t beating th^ kettle drums, and shouting, and makinPIln 
alarm. Althc^H^ 1 had s«nt ambassadors and messengers to all the princes and chiei^ 
round about, no help caitac^fifom any of them. Indeed,’ when I was in the height of 
my power, and had yet suffered neither discomfiture nor loss, I had recmved none, and 
had therefore no reason to expect it now, that I was reduced to such a state of dis- 
tress. To draw out 'the si^ in hopes of any succonr from them, was evidently need- 
less. T h^ a ncients have said, that in order to maintain a fortress, a head, two hands, 
and ar^Mcessary. The head is a captain, the two hands are two friendly 

forces fS(r advance from opposite sides; the two feet are water and stores of 
provision ivitf^^the fort. I looked Ibr aid and assistance from the princes my neigh- 
bours; but each of them had his attention fixed on some other object. For example, 

Sultan Hussain Mirza was undoubtedly a brave and ^^erienced monarch, yet neither 
did he give me assistance, nor even send an ambassador to encourage me ; although 
during the siege he sent Kemal-ed-din Hussain Gazargahi on an embassy to Sheibani 
Khan. 

Tamhol having adva^ed from Andejdn as far as Bishkent, Ahmed Beg and a party Taniboi ^ 
of men brought out th^Chan to take the field against him. They met in the vicinity 
of Lekldran and Charfohgh-e-Turak, but separated and retired mthont any action, 
an^^tvitiioat even confronting each other. Sultan MabmM Khitt|WBanot a fighting 
man, dhd was totally ignorant of the art of war. When he w^Sio oppose Tamhol 
on this occasion, he showed pretty plain indications of want o^Kart, both in his 
words and actions. Ahmed Beg, who was a plain rough man, but sincere in his mas- 
ter’s servye and brave, said iq his harsh way, “ What kind of ^ fellow is this Tamhol, 
that he occasions you so much consternation and alarm ? If your eyes are afraid, ^ 

why, bip^ them up, and then let us engage him.” 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR «0*r.‘ 

% * 

'IIIe blockade drawing out to a great length, provisiiHis and supplies cmning in 

frgl^no quarter, and no succours or reinforceme|^ts appearing on any hand, the sol- 
diefr^and inhabitants at length began to lose all hope, went off by ones and tw*# 
eacaped from the city and deserted. Sheibftni Khan, who knew the distress of tiie in- 
hal^tants, came and encan^ted at the Lovers’ Cave. I also moved my head-qharters 
and came tJ^Kfie Pay&n (Low Street) to -Mslek Muhammed AErza's house. \t this 
crisis Uadn Hassan, the son of Khw&jeh Hnssain, who had bemi tile chief ringleader 
in the rebellion of Jttiiaaglr Mirza, by which I had formeriy been obliged to leave Sa- 
markand ; and who hid afrerwarik been tiie prime movnr ei much rebeUion and sedi- 


pUtlCM of 
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as has been, related, ISitered the town with ten or fifteen followers. The famine 
aiiw distress of the town’s-people and soldiers had now reaped excess. 

Even men who were about my person, and others high in my confidenH^ began to let 
themselves down over the walls and make their escape. Of the chiefs, Weis Sheikh 
and Weis Baberi deserted and fled. I now despaired of assistance or relief from any 
quarter. There was no side to which I could look with hope. Our provisions and 
stores, which from the first had been scanty, were now totally exhausted, and no new 
supplies could enter the city. In these circumstances, Sheibani Khan proposed terms. 
Had I had the slightest hopes of relief, or had any stores remained within||fe'^lace, 
never would I have listened to him. Compelled, however, by necessity, a sort lST capitu- 
lation wras agreed upon, and about midnight I Idft the place by Sheildi-Zadeh’s gate, 
accompanied by^my mother the Khanum. Two other ladies escapedrwith us, the one of 
them Bechega Khalifeh, the 1|raer Mingelik Gokult^h : my eldest sister KhanzMeh 
B^nm was intercepted, and fell in to the hands of Sheibani Khan, as we left the place 
on this occasion. Having entangled ourselves among the great branches of the canals 
of the Soghd, during the darkness of the night, we lost our way, and after enconn- 
tering many difficulties, we passed Khwajeh Didar about dai^. By the time of early 
morning prayers, we arrived at the hillock of Karhogh, ana passing it on the north 
below the village of Kherdek, we made for Ilan-uti. On the road, I had a race with 
Kamber Ali and !^|pim Beg. My horse got the lead. As I turned round.' on my 
seat to see how fin I had left them behind, my saddle-girth being slack, the sad- 
dle turned roun^^md I came to the ground right on my head. Although I imme- 
diately sprang up and mounted, yet I did not recover the full possession of my facul- 
ties till the evening, ^d the world, and all that occurred at the time, passed before 
my eyes and apprehension like a dream, or a phantasy, and disappeared. The time of 
afternoon prayers was past ere we reached Ilan-uti, where we alighted, and, having 
killed a horse, cut him up, and dressed slices of his flesh ; we stayed a little time to 
rest our horses, then mounting again, before day-break we alighted at the tillage of 
Kbalileh. From Khalileh we proceeded to Dizak.‘ At that time Taber Duldai^ the 
son of Hafez Muhammed Beg Duldai, was governor of Dizak. Here we foun^mce 
fat flesh, bread of fine flour well baked, sweet melons, and excellent grape^n great • 
f|>undance ; thus passing from the extreme of famine to plenty, and firom an of ^ 

danger and calamity to peace and ease : — Ap" 

IP • ( Turin .') — F rom famine^nd distress we have escaped to repose ; 

We have gained fresh'life, and a fresh world. 

{Persian .) — The fear of death was removed from the behrt; 

The torments of hunger were removed Strey. » 




In my whole life, I never enjoyed myself so much, nor at any period of it felt so 
sensibly the pleasures of peace and plenty. Enjoyment after suffering, abundance af- 
ter want, come with increased relish, and afford more exquisite delight. I have four 
or five times, in the course of my life, passe^lgp a similar manner from distress to 


t Dizak or Jizzikb. 
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ease, and Irom a state of suffering to enjoyment : but this wtls the first time that I had 
ever been 
passed fro 

and enjoyed ourselves two or three days in Dizak, we proceeded on to Uratippa. , 

Beshagher is a little out of the road, yet as I had formerly passed some time there, Vuiu 
I turned aside and visited it again. In the fortress of Besh^her I unexpectedly fell in 
with an Atun (or governess), who had long b^n in the service of the Khanum, my 
mother, but whom, on the present occasion, for want of horses, we had been compelled 
to leacet^^ind in Samarkand. On accosting her, we found that she had travelled aU 
the wa^^Om Samarkand on foot. My mother’s younger sister, Khub-Nigfir Kha* 
num,^ bad d^arted from this transitory life ; information of the event was communi- 
cated to my mother and me at Uratippa. My father’s mother had also paid the debt 
of mortality at Andejan, and tbe news was communi»ted here. My mother,^ since 
the death of my maternal grandfather,® had never se^ her mothers, '* nor her younger 
brother and sisters, Shah Begum, Sultan Mahmud Khan, Sultan Nigar-Khanum,® and 
Doulet Sultan Khanum,® and had been separated from them thirteen or fourteen years. 

She now set out for Tashkend, for the purpose of seeing them. After consulting with Owi to 
Muhammed Hussain IVSrza, it was arranged that I should take up my winter-quarters 
iu the village of Dehkat, which belongs to Uratippa. I therefore went thither with 
my baggage, which I deposited there, and in the course of a few days aftmvards, I 
too went to Tashkend to see Shah B^nm, my maternal uncle, ikd my other friends 
and relations. I waited on Shah Begum and my uncle accord^^ly, and remmned 
with them for some days. My mother’s eldest sister of the full-blood, Miher-Nigar 
Kbanum,^ also arrived from Samarkand. My mother the Khanum fell sick, became 
desperately ill, and was reduced to the point of death. The reverend Khwajehka 
Khwajeh had left Samarkand, and now arrived at Ferket. I went to Ferket and paid • 
the Khwajeh a visit. I had entertained hopes that the Khan my uncle, from affection 
and reg||^, might give me some country or district; and he did give me Uratippa, 
but Mfmmud Hussain Mirza refused to deliver it up. Whether he did this of himself, 
or acted on a hint from higher authority, I cannot tell ; however that be, in a few days ^ • 

I returned to Dehkat. Dehkat. i 

Dehkat is one of the hill-districts of Uratippa. It lies on the skirts of a very hi^ Deacripiioii 
mo^tain, immediately on passing which, you come on the country of Masikha. Tm Dehk A 
inhabitants, though Sarts,® have large flocks of sheep, and herds of mares, like the 
llfrks. The sheep belon^ng to Dehkat may adbunt to forty thousand. We took>||^ * 
our lodgings in the peasants’ houses. I lived at the house of one of the head men of 
the place. He was an t^d man, seventy or eighty years old. His mothm was still 
alive, and had at&ned an extreme old age, being at this time a hundred an4 eleven 


^liyered from the injuries of my enemy, and the pressure of hunger,^||md 
ra u|p|i to thw ease of security, and the pleasures of plenty. Having rested 




» The wife of Sultan Muhammed Hussain Korkta Doghlet, who hdd UratiH’® 

2 Kutluk Nigkr Khanum? ® Tunis Khan. . * That is, Tunis Khan’s other wives, 

s The widow of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and daughter of Shah Begum. 

« Shah Begum’s youngest daughter. ^ The widow of SulUn Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. 

» Or Tajiks, husbandmen or villagers, vd!o speak the Persian tongue. They are the remains of those 
who inhabited that country before the later Tartar invasions. 

If 
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years old. One of this lady’s relations had accompanied the army of Taimur Beg, 
whfin it invaded Hindust^. The circumstances remained fresh in her memory, and 
she often told us stories on that subject. In the district of I^ehkat alpne^here still 
were of this lady’s children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and great-^eat- 
graudchildren, to the number of ninety-six persons; and including those deceased, 
the whole amounted to two hundred. One of her great-grandchildren was at this 
time a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, with a fine hMck beard. 
While I remained in Dehkat, I was accustomed to walk on foot all about the hills in 
the neighbourhood. I generally went out barefoot, and, from this habit of walking 
barefoot, I soon found that our feet became so hardened that we did not min3 rock or 
stone in the least. In one of these walks, betwerm afternoon and evening prayers, we 
met a man who was going with a cow in a narrow road.^ I asked him the way. He 
answered, ELeep'your eye fixed ^on the cow; and do not lose sight of her till you come 
to the issue of the road, when you will know your ground. Khwajeh Asedulla, who 
was with me, enjoyed the joke, observing. What would become of us wise men were 
the cow to lose her way ? 

This winter many of my soldiers, principally because we could not go out in plun- 
dering parties, asked leave to go to Andejan. Kasim Beg strongly advised me that, 
as these men were going that way, I should send some article of my dress as a present 
to Jehanglr iVIirza. I accordingly sent him a cap of ermine. Kasim Beg then added, 
“ What great harm would there be in sending some present to Tambol ?” Though I 
did not altogether%epprove of this, yet, induced by the pressing instances of Kasim 
Beg, I sent Tambol a large sword, which had been made in Samarkand for Nevian 
Gokultash,* from whom 1 took it. This was the very sword that afterwards came 
down on my own head, as shall be mentioned in the events of the ensuing year. 

A few days after, my grandmother Isan-Doulet Begum,^ who had remained behind 
in Samarkand when I left it, arrived with the family and heavy baggage, and a few 
l^m and hungry fidlowers. . 

This same wintm: Sheibani Khan, having passed the river of Khojend on the ice, 
ravaged the territory of Shahrokhia and Beshkent. As soon as I heard the intelli- 
gence, without regarding the smallness of my numbers, I mounted and set out for the 
districts below Khojend, opposite to Hesht-ek. It was wonderfully cold, and the wind 
Sr H^erwish had here lost none of its violence, and blew keen. So excessive was 
the cold, that in the course of two or three days we lost two or three persons from its 
severity. I required to bathe on account of my religious purifications, and went down 
^)r that purpose to a rivulet, which was irozen on the banks, but not in the middle, • 
from the rapidity of the current. I plunged myself into the wate^ and dived sixteen 
times. , The extreme chillness of the water quite penetrated me. Jrest morning I pass- 
ed the river of Khojend on the ice, opposite to Khaslar, and the day after arrived at 
Beshkent; but Sheibani Khan bad gone off, after plundering the environs of Shahro- 
khia. At this time Abdal Minan, the son of Mulla Haider, “ileld Shahrokhia. A son 
younger than Abdal Minan, one Momin, a wm^less and dissipated young man, had 

V* 

* Nevian Goknltash was at that time with Baber. 

® She was Baber’s maternal grandmother, aiuLa widow of Yunis Khan. 
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come to me while I was in -Samarkand, and I had shown him every kindness. I do 
not know what bad turn Nevian Gokult^h had done him at that time ; however,* the 
young catkmite treasured np a deadly enmity against him. 

When I received certain accounts that the plundering party of the Uzbeks was re- 
tired, I dispatched a messenger with the intelligence to the Khan, and leaving Besh- 
kent, tarried three or four days in the village of Ahengeran. Momin, the son of 
MhUa H^der, on the plea of their previous acquaintance in Samarkand, invited Ne- 
vian Gokult^h, Ahmed Kasim, and some others, to an entertainment ; and, when I 
left Be^kent, this party staid behind. The entertainment was ^ven on the top of a 
precipi^. I went on to the village of Sam-Seirek, which is one of the dependencies 
of Ahengeran, and there halted. Next morning, I was informed that Nevian Gokul- 
tash had fallen over the precipice while intoxicated, and was killed. I dispatched Hak 
Nazir, the maternal uncle of Nevian Gokult^h, with a detachment, who went, exa- 
mined the place from which he had fallen, and, after interring him in Beshkent, re- 
turned back to me. They found Nevian’s corpse at the distance of a bowshot from the 
spot where the entertainment had been gfiven, at the bottom of a steep precipice. 
Many suspected that Momin, cherishing in his heart the grudge against Nevian, which 
he had contracted at Samarkand, was the cause of his death. The truth no man can 
know. His death affected me deeply. There are few persons for whose loss 1 have 
felt so much. I wept incessantly for a week or ten days. I discovered the date of his 
death in Fout Shud Nevian^ (Nevian is dead). A few days afterii^ds, I set out from 
this place, and returned to Dehkat. >' 

It was now spring, and intelligence was brought that Sheibani Khan was advan- 
cing against Uratippa. As Dehkat was in the low country, I parsed by Abburden 
and Amani, and came to the hill-country of Masikha. Abburden is a village which 
lies at the foot of Masikha. Beneath Abburden is a spring, and close by the spring is 
a tomb. From this spring, towards the upland, the country belongs to Masikha, but 
downw;§rds from the spring it depends on Yelghar. On a stone which is on the brink 
of this spring, on one of its sides, I caused the following verses ^o be inscribed : — 

I have heard that the exalted Jetnshid 
Inscribed on a stone beside a fountain, 

“ ^any a man like us has rested by this fountain. 

And disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. * " 

Should we conquer the whole world by our manhood and strength, 

Yet could we not carry it with us to the grave." 

»» • 

In this hill-country, the practice of cutting verses and other inscriptions on the rocks 
is extremely common. 

While 1 was ijAviasikha, I had a visit from Mulla Hajari, the poft, who came from 
Hissar. At this time I composed the following Matla : — ® 

(Turki.) — Whatever ^ill the painter employs in pourtraying your features, you exceed his art ; 
They call jm Soul ; but of a trudt you are more admirable than the soul. 


1 These words give 907. * * From the Boslan of Stdi.— Leyden. 

3 These are the first lines of one of Baber’s poems. The same observation will apply to most of the 
other couplets which he quotes. They are ttsed for reference to those who are acquaint^ with the poems 
themselves. 
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Sheib^i Khan advanced into the neighbourhood of TTratippa, and retired^after com- 
mitfihg some devastations. While he was in the territory of Uratippa, without r^ard- 
ing the fewness of my men, or their bad equipment, leaving my household mtd h^- 
gage in Masikha, 1 marched rapidly over the hUls, passing Abburden and Amani, and 
came into the vicinity of Dehkat, about the time when the night mingles vrith the 
morning, resolved to lose no opportunity, and to be in the way of seizing every chance 
that might present itself. Sheibani Kiian, however, had retired hastily, *lo that I 
measured back my way over the hills, and returned to Masikha. 

I now began to reflect, that to ramble in this way from hiU to hiU, without house 
and without home, without country and vnthout resting-place, could serve no good 
purpose, and that it was better to go to Tashkend to the Khan. Kasim Beg was very 
averse to this joupiey. He had put to death three or four Mi^huls at Karabulak, as 
an example and^unishment for marauding, as has been mentioned, and on that ac- 
count he had considerable apprehensions of going among their countrymen.' Whatever 
remonstrances we could use were of no avail. He separated from me, and moved off 
towards Hissar, with his elder and younger brothers, their adherents and dependants; 
while I proceeded by the pass of Abburden, and advanced towards Tashkend, to join 
the Khan. 

At this same time, Tambol, having collected an army, advanced to the Dale of Ahen- 
geran. In the very heart of his army a conspiracy was formed against him by Muham- 
med Doghlet, known by the name of Muhammed Hissari, in concert with his younger 
brother, Sultan Hussain Doghlet, and Kamber Ali, the skinner. On Tambol’s disco- 
vering the plot, being unable longer to remain in his camp, they fled, and came to the 
Khan. I passed the Id-e-korhan in Shahrokhia, but, without tarrying there, I went 
to T^hkend to the Khan. 

I had composed the following rubai in a well-knovm measure, and was dubious 
I about the correctness of its rhymes, as, at that lime, I had not studied with much at- 
: tenfron the style and phraseology of joetry. The Khan had pretenrions to taste, and, 
moreover, wrote verses ; though his odes, to be sure, were rather deficient both in 
manner and substance. I presented my rubai, however, to the Khan, and expressed 
to him my apprehensions, but did not get such an explicit or satisfactory answer as 
to remove my doubts. Indeed, it was pretty clear that he had no great skill in poetic 
diction. The following is the rubai or quatrain in question : 

(r<2rW.)-*No one remembers him who is in adversity ; •* , . 

■A banished man cannot indulge his heart in happiness ; f 

'My heart is far from joy in this exile ; * 

However brave, an exile has no pleasures. ^ 

• * 

I afterwards learned, however, that, in the Turki language, te and dal, as well as 

ghain, kqfand. caf, by a poetical licence, are frequently interchanged' for each other, 
for the sake of the rhyme. H 

A short lime aften^ds, Tambol advanced agmust Uratippa. As soon as this in- 

•;# 

1 That U, that the fe kchtt^ed ft* dal, and that ghain, kaf, and caf, are used for eadi other. This 
refers to the rhyme m the or%inaL 
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formation wrived, the Khan led out his army from T^hkend, and between Beshkent 
and Sam-seirek, having drawn it up in regular array, with right and left wings, he 
formed the Ivim (or circle). The Moghuls blew horns according to their custom. The 
Khan having alighted, they brought nine horsetail standards,* and placed them by him. 
One Moghul stood by, holding in his hand an ox’s shank-bone, to which he tied a long 
white cotton cloth. Another ha^dng fastened three long slips of white cloth beneath 
the horsemU of the standard, passed them under the banner-staff of the ensigns. One 
comer of one of the cloths the Khan took, and, putting it beneath his feet, stood upon 
it. I stQod on one comer of another of the long slips, which was in like manner tied 
under one of the horsetail standards; while Sultan MuhammedKhanikeh® took the third,, 
and, placing the cloth under his feet, in like manner stood on a corner of it. Then 
the Moghul that had tied on these cloths, taking the ox-shank in his hand, made a speecli 
in the Moghul tongue, looking often to the standards, and pointing and making signs 
towards them. The Khan and all the men around took humlz ^ in their hands, and 
sprinkled it towards the standards. All the trumpets and drums struck up at once, 
and the whole soldiers who were drawn up raised the war-shout. These ceremonies 
they repeated three times. After that, they kaped on horseback, raised the battle- 
shout, and put their horses to the speed, ^mong the Moghuls, the Institutions'* 
establish^ by Chengis Khan have continued to be strictly observed down to the pre- 
sent tune^ Every man has his appointed station ; those appointed to the right wing, } 
the left' wing, m: ftte centre, have their allotted places, which are handed down to them 
from father to son. Those of most trust and consequence are stationed on the ex- 
tremities or flanks of the two wings. Among those who compose tlie right wing 
there is a dispute between the tribes'* of the Chiras and Begchik, which of them 
should occupy the extremity of the line. At this time, the chief of the tribe® of Chi- 
ras was ^shkeh Mahmud, a very brave young man. The chief of the tribe of Beg- 
chik, which is noted among the Tumans, was Ayub Yakub. They had a dispute which 
of them was to, occupy the flank, which came to such lengths, that swords were drawn. 
Finally, an appjH’ently iiiendly compromise was made, that the one of them should 
stand highest at great hunting-matches,^ and that the other should occupy the flank 
when the army was in battle array. 

Next morning, the army forming the lai^e hunting circle, they hunted in the yici- 
nity of Sam-seirek, and, advancing forward, at length halted at the Chehkr-Bagh of 
BurRk. The first ghazel® that I ever composed was finished that day at this station. 

Th|’ ^hazcl was the following ; — 

• 

* These standards am made of the kitas, which is properly the tail of the mountain-cow, or 
placed above a trianguM flag or pennant. The mountain-ox has a tail like the horsf with long shaggy 
hair fn its back and b^y. The tail is sometimes hung on the neck of a riding-horse for ornament, and 
as a mark of rank. The animal is very powerful, and the natives of the bill..ccmntries often pass mou;;- 
tain torrents holding by the ^1. 

* The son of Sultan MaluOTd Khan. ® A spirit made from mare’s milk. 

■* Tuzuk. * Vrugh, subdivisions of greater tribe*. ® Tumdn. 

’ These hunting-matches were often coni||Feted with great pomp. The hunting circle sometimes in- 
closed many miles. Accounts of them may be found in Petis de la Croix’s Life of Genghis-can, and in 
the life of Taimur Beg. 

“ The ghazel is a kind of ode. 
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it have found no faithful friend in the world but my soul ; - 

Except my own heart I have no trusty confidant. 

The ghazel consists of six couplets, and all the ghazels that I afterwards wrote were 
composed in the same measure as this. 

From hence, march by march, we proceeded till we reached the banks of the river 
of Khojend. One day, having passed the river, and ridden out on a pleasure party, 
I got ready a dinner, and made the whole officers and young people of the army merry. 
That same day, the golden clasp of my girdle was stolen. Next morning, Khankuli 
Biankuli and Sultan Mahmud Weis deserted, qpd went over to Tambol. The 'gene- 
ral suspicion was, that they were the guilty persons, though it was not established. 
Ahmed Kasim ^ohbur also asked leave and went to Uratippa, but he never came back, 
and he too went and joined Tambol. ^ ' 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE 'yEAR 908.' 

This expedition of the Khan’s was rather an useless sort of expedition. He took no 
fort, he beat no enemy, he went and came back again.. 

While 1 remained at T^hkend at this time, I endured great distress and misery. I 
had no country, nor hopes of a country. Most of my servants had left me from abso- 
lute want ; the few who still remained with me, were unable to accompany me on my 
journeys from sheer poverty. When I went to my uncle the Khan’s Div^, I was 
attended sometimes ky one person, sometimes by two ; but I was fortunate in one 
respect, that tins did not happen among strangers, but with my own kinsmen. After 
having paid my compliments to the Khan my uncle, I went in to wait on Shah B^um, ^ 
bare-headed and bare-foot, with as much freedom as a person would do at home in his 
own house. 

At length, however, I was worn out with this unsettled state, and with having no 
house nor home, and became tired of living. I said to myself, rather than pass my life 
in such wretchedness and misery, it were better to take my way and retire into some 
corner where I might live unknown and yndistinguished ; and rather than eilgbit 
myself in this distress and debasement, far better were it to flee away fromfthe sight 
of man, as far as my feet can carry me. I thought of going to Khj^^ and resolved to 
shiq;>e my cours^ in that direction ; as from my infancy I had always had a strong de- 
sire to visit Khita, hut had never beeh able to accomplish my wish, from my being a 
King, and from my duty to my relations and connexions. Now my kingship was 
gone, my mother was safe with her mother and younger brother ; in short, every ob- 

1 This year commences 7th July 1S02. ^ 

- The widow of Ytmis Khau, and the mother of Sultan Mahmud Ehan. 

^ Northern China. 
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Stacie to my journey was removed, and aU my difficulties were at an end. By means 
of Khwajeh Abul Makaram, I made some’i^eas be suggested, that when an enemy so 
formidable as Sheibani Khan had started up, from whom Turks and Moghuls had 
equal cause of apprehension, it was but prudent to watch with jealousy his progress at 
this moment, before he had completely subjected the Uluses, * and while he was not 
yet grown too powerful to be restrained ; as it is said. 

Extinguish to-day tlie flame while yet you can ; 

For when it blazes forth, it will consume the world. 

Let not your foe apply his arrow to the bowstring, 

When you can thrill hirn with your shaft. 

Besides that it was twenty-four or twenty-five yeai’s since the Khan had seen my 
younger uncle, and I had never seen him at all ; that it would be weft if I went aiul 
visited my younger uncle, and acted as mediator, using my endeavours to procure an 
interview between them. My purpose was to escape from my relations under these 
pretexts j and I had now fully made up my mind to visit Moghulistan and Terfan, 
after which the reins were in my own hand. .1, however, acquainted no person with 
my plan, nor could I impart it to. any one, not only because my mother could not have 
supported the mention of such a proposition; bnt also because I had about me a num- 
ber of persons who had attachm themselves to pae with very different hopes, and sup- 
ported'by them had shared with me my wanderings and distresses. It was unpleasant 
to communicate such a project to them. Khwajeh Abul Mak&ram started the subject 
to Shah Begum and my uncle the Khan, and gained their acquiescence ; but it after- 
wards came into their head, that I had asked permission to go in consequence of the 
jwor reception they had given me ; and this suspicion made them delay some time be- 
fore graq^ng me liberty to depart. At this very crisis, a messenger came from the 
Khan, my younger maternal uncle, bringing certain information that he ■was himself 
coming. My plipu, therefore, was totally disconcerted. A second messenger followed 
immediately 'aftbr, with news that he was close at hand. Shah Begum, ■with the 
younger Khan’s younger sisters, Sultan Nigar Khannm, Doulet Sultan Khanum, my- 
self, Sultan Muhammed Khanekeh, and Mirza Khan, all of us set out to meet my 
uncle. 

Between Tashkend and Seiram there is a village named Yegbma, as well as some 
other small •villages, where are the tombs of Ibrahim Ata and Ishak Ata. We advan- 
eed4* far as these villages, and not knowing precisely the time that the younger Khan 
would arrive, I bad ridden out carelessly to see the country, when all at once I found 
myself face to face ^yith him. I immediately alighted and advanced to meet him ; at 
the moment I dismounted the Khan knew me, and was greatly di8turt>ed ; for he had 
intended to alight somewhere, and having seated himself, to receive and embrace me 
with great form and decorum : but I came too quick upon him, and dismounted so 
rapidly, that there was no time for ceremony ; as, the rnmnent I sprang from my horse, 
I kneeled down and then embraced^ He was a good deal agitated and disconcerted. 

1 The wanflering Tartar tribes.- 
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At length he ordered Saltan Said Khan and Baba Khan Sultan to alight, kneel, and 
embrace me. Of the Khan’s children, these two Sultans alone accompanied him, and 
might be of the age of thirteen or fourteen years. After embracing these two Sultans 
I mounted, and we proceeded to join Shah BegnmE « The Little Khan my uncle soon 
after met, and embraced Shah Begum and the other Klianums, after which they sat 
down, and continued talking about past occurrences and old stories till after midnight. 

On the morrow, my uncle the younger Khan, according to the custom of the Mo- 
ghuls, presented me with a dress complete from head to foot, and one of his own horses 
ready saddled. The dress consisted of a M<^hul cap, embroidered with gold thread ; 
a long frock of satin of Khita, ‘ ornamented wjth flowered needle-work ; a cuh|hss of 
Khita of the old fashion, ndth ai whetstone and a purse-pocket ; from this purse-pocket 
were suspended three or four things llfee the trinkets which women wear at their necks, 
such as an AMrddn, (or box for holding perfumed earth,) and its litUe bag. On the 
left hand in like manner three or four things dangled. From this place -we returned 
towards TSshkend. My uncle the elder Khan came three or four farsangs- out from 
Tashkend, and having erected an awning, seated himself unAer it. The younger Khan 
advanced straight up, and on coming near him in front, turned to the left of the elder 
Khan, fetching a circle round him, till he again presented himself in front, when he 
alighted; and when he came to the distance at which the kontish^ is performed, he 
knelt nine times,* and then came^up and embraced hiiilsThe elder Khan, immediately 


on the younger Khan’s coming near, stood up and embraced him ; they stood a long 
time clasping each other in their arms. The younger Khan, while retiring, again knelt* 
nine times, and when he presented his peshkesh (or tributary offering), he again knelt 
many times ; after which he went and sat down. Al^fehe younger Khan’s men had 
dressed themselves out after the Moghul iashion. Theyliaii Mc^hul caps, frocks of 
Khita satin, embroidered with flowers after the same fashion, quivers and ^ddles of 
green shagreen, and M**ghul ^rses dressed up and adorned in a singular st^e. 

'The yoni^r Khan came with but few followers ; thej^ might httymore than one 
thousand, and less than two. He was a man of singular manners. ue*waS a stout, 
courageous man, and powerful with the sabre, and of aU his weapons he relied most 
on it. He used to say that the sheshper (or mace with sik divislbns), the rugge4 mace, 
the javelin, the battle-axe, or broad axe, if they hit, could only be relied on for afihgle 
blow. His trusty keen sword he never allowed to be away ^m him ; it was always 
either at his waist, or in his hand. As he had been educated, and had grown np, in a 
remote and out of the way country, he had something of rudenraa in his manndF^and 


* That is China satin, &c. * Twelve or ^teen miles. 

3 The komisb is a Moghul ceremony used in saluting the Supreme Prince, which has been introduced 
into India. Originally, the person who performed it kneeled nine times, and touched the earth with bis 
brow eadi time. The ceremony, as enjoined by Akbar, differs extremely from this. “ His Majesty has 
enjoined the palm of the right hand to be placed upon the forehead, and the head to be bent forwards. 
This kind ofaalutadon is caUeil koomish, i. e. the he^ being placed in the band of supplication, becomes 
an offering to the holy assembly .” — Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 162. As now practised, it is merely bowing, 
and at the same time sliding the bands down the thighs, they teach the knees. It is andeTstood to 
be odering the neck to the sword. People sometimes only slide one hand down, kyii^ the other on their 
dagger. 

* Or })erbaps rather bowed. 
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of harshness in his speech. When I returned hack with my’ uncle the younger Khan, 
tricked out in all the Moghul finery that Jia* been mentioned, Khwajeh Ahdal Ma-. 
karam, who was along with the elder Khan, did not know me, and asked what Sultan 
that was, and it was not till I Spok^hat he recognized me. 

Having come to Tashkend, thej^peedily marched against Sultan Ahmed Tambol. The two 
They advanced by way of Bant. ^ On reaching the dale of Ahengeran, the little Khan 
and myself were sent^ on in advance. After having crossed tha hill-pass of Daydn, 
the two Khans met again in* the neighbourhood of Zirkan and Kaman. In the vici- 
nity of Karnan they one day had the vim^ or muster of the army, and found it amount 
to al^t 'thirty thousand horse. Reports reached us from the country in our front, 
that ^mbol had also collected his foraes and advanced to Akhsi. The Khans, after • 
consultation, determined to give me a detachm^t of the arnij^, with which I should, Bubct de. 
pass the river of Khojend, advance towai-ds Ush and Uzkend, and take him in rear, against I’sh 
This being arranged, thej' sent with me Ayub Begchik with his tuman (or tribe), Jan »ndl'Acnd.» 
Hassan Barlii with his Barins, as well as Muhammed Hissari Doghlet, Sultan Hussain 
Doghlet, and Sultan Ahmed Mirza Doghlet, but the Tuman of the Doghlets did hot 
accompany them ; Kamhcr Ali Sarik-I^h* Mirza,® the Steward, was made the Da- 
rogha or Commander of tl[^'’Army. Having Separated from the Khans at Karnan, I 
passed the river of Khojend^tjSakan on rafts, and proceeding by the Rehat® of Khu- 
^edn, and having reduced Kah^advanced upon -Ush^y a rapid march by the route of 
Rabat-e-Ala-baJuk. At sun^re I came upon the fort of Ush while the garrison were -• 
otf their guard, being totally ignorant of our approach ; seeing no remedy, they were 
forded to surrender. The inhabitants of the country, who were wafmly attached to Take* I'sh, 
me, had longed much for my mrival : but, partly from dread of Tambol, partly from 
the distance at which I hai Been, had no means of doing anything ; no sooner, how- 
ever, had I arrived in Ush, than all the Ils and Uluses'^ poured in from the east and . 
south o^^ndejan, from the hills and plains. The inhabitants of Uzkend, a fortress of iizkehd and 
great strengtli, which had formerly been the capital of Ferghana, and lay on the fron- 
declare^ iff me, and«<kit a person to tender their allegiance. A few days after, 
the people of 5®irghinan having attacked and driven out their Governor, joined my 
party. The whole population on the Andejan side of the river of Khojend, widi all 
the fortified places, except Andejan itself, declared for me. All this time, altiiough so 
many fdkts were falling, in to ^y hands, and though such a spirit of insurrection and 
revolt had overrun the country, Tambol, without heing»4n the least disconcerted, lay “nniboi 
\yj|h^is cavalry and infantry facing the Khans, between Akhra and Karnan, where he 
et^mped and fortified his position with a trench guarded by a chevaux-de-frise. A 
number' of skirmishes and affairs took place, but without any visible advantage on 
either side. 

'• The Persian has KundezUk and Amani. 

* The author of die Rozet-e$-Se^, says, that the two Khans left Tadikend on the 15th Moharrem, 

(2l8t July 1502,) to restore Baber and expel Ahmed Tambol. 

3 This is the same as the I?im that has been mentioned. I know not which is the right name. 

■' Sdrik-bash, yellow-head. — Leyden. . * Ambarchi. 

° The ReMt is a large enclosed Cararansera, built for the reception of travellers and their cattle. 

' These, it will be recollected, were the wandering tribes. • 
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Most of the elans and tnbes, with the fortresses and country all around Andejan, 
had now submitted to me, and the men of Andejan were no less eager to declare in 
my favour, but could not find a safe opportunity. It came into my head to advance 
one night to the vicinity of Andejan, to send in a|iaan to confer with the Khwajehs 
and chief inhabitants of the place, and, if they felPin with my views, to concert with 
them, about introducing me, some way or other, into the fortress. With this plan, I 
one evening set out from Ush, and having about midnight arrived within a hos of 
Andejan, opposite to Jild-Khizan,* sent forward Kamber 'Ali Beg, and several other 
Begs, with instructions to introduce secretly into the place some person who might 
confer with the Khwajeh and leading men. I and my party remained on horKh^t^h 
where they had left us, awaiting the return of Ae Bt^. It might be about tM end 
of the third watch of the night,* somh^ us were noting, others fast asleep, when all at 
once saddle-dnuns struck up, accompanied with martial shout and hubbub. My men 
being ofiF their guard, and oppressed with drowsiness, without knowing how many or 
few the enemy might be, were seized with a panic, and took to flight, no one trying to 
keep near anotl^r. I had not even time to rally "them, bjrt advanced towards the 
enemy, accompanied by Mir Shah Kocbin, sl^a Shirzad, mA Dost NSsir. Except 
u5 four, all the rest ran off to a man. We had advanced Ibut a little way, when the 
enemy, after discharging a flight of arrows, raised the war-shout, and charged towards 
us. One cavalier, mounted on a lyhite-faced horse, can^ near me. I let fly an arrow, 
which hit the horse, and he instantly fell dead. They pulled up their bridles a little. 
My three companions said^ The night is dark, and it is impossible to ascertain the 
number and fosee of the enemy ; the whole troops which we had with us have ^d. 
We are only four men, and with so small a number, wW^injury can we hope to do* 
the enemy ? Let us follow our party, rally them, and^d them back infb action.” 
Having galloped up and overtaken our men, we horsewl^ped some of them ; but all 
our exertions were ineflfectual Jp make them stand. Again we fotr turnp^^nd gave 
the pursuers a discharge of arrows. They halted a little ; but when, after one or two 
dischj^es, they perceived that we were only four in number, theyllSn set off in 
pursuit of our men, to steike th^ down and dismount them. In this way, we 
or four times covered and protected our people, and, ajpthey would^iot be railed, I 

repeatedly turned along with my three companions, wheft we kept the WWitiTi, 

and l^ought them up with our arrows. They kept pursuing us for the spa^wF^o 
or three kos, tiU they came over against the hiUock of Khirabuk and Shibamflm. On 
reaching the hillock, Muhammed Ali Mobasher met us. I said, “ These peoplear<^w 
in number ; come, let us charge them.” When we turned and put our horses to speed 
to charge them, they stood still. The scattered fugitives now.began to collect and come " 
-in from different quarters; but there were many good soldiisrs who did not recover 
from fheir alarm, but went on straight to Ush. The business had happened in the 
following manner Some Moghuls of Ayub Begchik’s division had gone out prowl- 
ing;toond An^j&n on a pillaging party. On hearing tie noise made by my ^tach- 
ment, e^e secretly upon us, when a mistake occurred regarding the watchword. 


‘ Uje Peiam trsndstion has'c^<foMtero». 


* Three o’clock in the morning. 
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The watchword is of two kinds. One of these is the word of the trihe : for example, 
some take Durdaneh, others TAkbai, others LMu, as their distingoishing watchword. 

The other is the watchword given out to the whole army in time of war, and consists 
of two words ; so that, in lime of aidpn, if two parties meet, and one person gives the 
first word, one of the other part^answers by the other word, as preconcerted, by 
which means, they can distinguish their own men from the enemy, and friends from 
foes. On the night of thi§ occurrence, the word was Tdshkend, and the countersign 
Seirdm, or if Seirdm was given as the word, the answer was to be Tdahkend. When 
they fell in with us, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali was on my advance ; and when the 
Mc^l^ls'came on, calling out “ Tashkend ! Tashkend !” Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, 
who was a Tajik, in his confusion blundered out, “ Tashkend ! Tashkend !” in reply. 

The Moghuls, taking him for an ^emy, set upi^e war-shout, beat their horse-drumS, 
and let fly their arrows. In this manner, from a false alarm, we were dispersed and 
scattered ; the plan which I had conceived failed, and I returned back to Ush, after a 
fruitless journey. 

After five or six day^Tambol and his adherents became disheartened and depressed 

. ^ marches 

on learning that the peoplp of the hills, with the low country and forts, had returned against 
to their obedience ; and his men and soldiers began to desert and flee to the hills and 
deserts. Some of those who Ifrft his army reported, that Tambol’s affairs were on the 
verge of rnin, and that, in tbtoe or four days, he w01d be compelled to break up from 
absolute necessity. Immediacy on receiving this intelligence, 1 mounted and nuurched 
against Andejin. Sultan Mhhammed Gulbeg, the young^’ brother of Tambol, was 
in the fortress of Andejaii. Advancing by %vay of Tutluk,* I sent on a foraging party 
’ from Jakan,^ on the south o^Andejan, about the time of mid-day prayers. I myself 
followed in the rear of the foragers, till I reached the skirts of the heights of Aish, on 
the Ja^^ side, w^en we received information from our advanced guards that Sultan ’* 
MuhanXiii! Gulbeg, with all his force, had advanced |nt beyond the suburbs and gar- 
dens, and wauiow on the skirts of the heights of Aish. The foragers had not yet 
oddi^ted, batjf^thout wkMng for them, I advanced without delay against the enemy. 
Crdiheg’s force exceeded five hundred in number ; , though my men were much more 
numer|^us, yet 'k great pro^rtion of them were on the foraging party^ and were 
noi$^^ttered. When I met Kim, perhaps 1 might have with me about the smne num- skimibh 
ber with himself. Without minding array or order, we advanced on the enemy at full “‘^urbs 
gallop. When we came to the charge, they could not^btand us, but fled without ex- 
d^Hi^ng a blow. My people followed them close up to the Jhkan Gate, dismounting 
and making prisoners all the way. 

Having routed the enemy, we reached the outskirts of the suburbs at Khw&jeh 
Kitteb, about the time of evening prayers. It was my wish to have ridden right up 
to the gates, and made a push to enter them. But the old and es|wrienced Begs of 
rank, such as Narir B^, the fiither of Dost Beg, Kamber Ali B^, and other aged 
veterans, represented to me, that it was now late, and that to approach the fortrem in 
the dark was not a wise measure ; that it was better to retire a little and alight ; that 


f^Kbakan, or Jagan. 


' The mulberry grove. 
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in the morning they would have nothing left for it but to surrender the fortress. 
Having acquiesced in the opinion of these experienced officers, we retired from the 
suburbs. Had we advanced up to the gates of the fortress, there is not a shadow of 
doubt that the place.would have fallen into our toftds. «- 

It was about tlie hour of bed-time prayers wh*n we passed the river Jakan, and 
encamped close by the village of Rabat-e-Zourek. Although we had received intelli- 
gence of the Breaking up of Tambol, and his retreat towards Andejan, yet my inexpe- 
rience made me guilty of a gross oversight ; for, instead of occupying the ground 
along the banks of the river Jakan, which was naturally strong, and encamping there, 
we passed the river and halted beside the village of Eabaf-e-Zourek, in a level jtlain, 
where we went to sleep in ne^geqt, security, without advanced guard and without 
videttes. Just before the dawn, ^ikile our men|vvere still enjoying themselves in 
Surprised sleep, Kamber Ali Beg galoped up, exclaiming, « The enemy are upon fis— rouse up !” 
by Tambol. jj^ving spoken these wordsq* without halting a moment, he passed on. I had gone to 
sleep, as was my custom even in times of security,- without taking off my or 
frock, and instantly arose, girt on my sabre and qpiver, and-.mounted my horse. My 
standard-bearer seized the standard, but without having time to tie on the horse-tail 
and colours; but, taking the banner-staff in his hand just as it was, leaped on 
horseback, and we proceeded towards the quarter in which the enemy were advancing. 
\7hen I first mounted, there were ten or fifteen men with me. By the time I had 
advanced a bowshot, we fell in with the enemy’s skirmishers. At this moment there 
might be about ten men with me. Riding quick up to them, and giving a discharge 
of our arrow8/*we came upon the most advanced of tHem,^. attacked and drove thOm 
back, and continued to advance, pursuing them for the^’stance of another bowshot, * 
when we fell in with the m^ body of tbe enemy. Sull^ Ahmed Tambol Was Stand- 
Advances ing, with about a hundred men. Tambol was speaking w5th ano&er person in front 
on Tambol. and in the act of S|ying, “ Smite them ! Smite them r but his Aen were 

ndeling in a heatatii^ way, as if saying, “ Shall we flee? Let us., flee !” but yet 
standing still. At this instant there were left with me only three persons : one. of 
these was Dost Nsisir, another SGtza Kuli Gokult^h, and Kerimdad Khodaidad^ 
Turkoman, the third. One arrow, which was then on t^ notch, I discharged on the 
helmet of Tambol, and again applied my hand to my quiver, and brought out.§ ^^n- 
tipped barbed arrow,' which my uncle,, the Khan, had given me. Unwilling to throw 
it away, I returned it to the quiver, and thus lost as much time as wouAhave allowed of 
shooting two arrows. I then placed another arrow on the string, and advanced, w^e 
the other three lagged a little behind me# Two persons came on tight to meet me ; 
one of them was Tambol, who preceded the other. There wpfi a highway between us. 

•He mounting on one side of it as I «iounted on the other, we encountered on it in 
suck a manner, that my right hand was towards my enemy,- and Tambol’s right hand 
towards me. Except the mail for his horse, Tambol h^^all his armour and accoutre- 
m<mts complete. I had only my sabre and bow and arrotvs. I drew up to my emr, and 
w ouncicd. ^ arrow which I had in my hand. At that very moment, an ar- 


‘ Or perhaps a finger-guaj^^-5<wAe%«V tir tebz.—Pers. 

• . * 
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row of the kind called Sheibah struck me on the right thigh, and pierced through and 
through. I had a steel cap on my head. Tambol, rushing on, smote me such a blow 
on it with his sword as to stun.me ; though not a thread of the cap was penetrated, 
yet my head was severely wAunded.'^^ had neglected to clean my sword, so that it 
was rusty, and I lost time in drawing it. I was alone and single in the midst of a 
multitude of enemies. It was no season for standing still ; so I turned my bridle 
round, receiving another sabre stroke on the arrows in my quiver. I had gone back 
seven or eight paces, when three foot soldiers came *up an^ joined us. Tambol now 
attacked Dost N4sir sword in hand. They followed us about a bowshot. Arigh-Ja- 
kan-shiii Is a large and deep stream, which is not fordable everywhere ; but God 
directed us aright, so that we came exactly upon one of the fords of the river. Im- 
mediately on crossing' the river, the^ horse of Do^ Nasir fell from weakness. We 
halted to remount him, and, passing among the hillocks that ^re between Khirabuk 
and peraghineh, and going from one hillock to another, we proceeded by bye-roads 
towards Ush. When we were leaving these hillocks, Mazid Taghai met and joined 
us. He had been wounded by an arrow in the right leg, below the knee ; though it 
had not pierced through and through, yet he reached Ush with much difficulty. The 
enemy slew many of my best men. Nasir Beg, Muhammed Ali Mobasher, Khw&jeh 
Muhaifimed ^i, Khosrii Gokult&sh, and Niaman Chihreh, fell on that day. A great 
many cavaliers ani soldiers alsd fell at the same tinje. 

The Khans having followed close after Tambol, took post in the -vicinity of Ande- 
jan. The elder Khan had his quarters on the edge of tlie Kurhk (or Park) in the 
garden of my grandmother Isan-doulet Begum, which is known by the name of Kush- 
tagerman.* The younger Khaj^ had his quarters near the Langer or convent of Baba 
Tawakel. After two days I came from Ush, and waited on the elder Khan at Kush- 
tagerman. ,,On this ff-st visit he made over to the younger Khan all the places which 
I had g^e&*|)osse8sion of, giving me for an excuse, that as an enemy so formidable^’as 
Sheib^ Khan hai taken 4he city of Samarkand, and was daily increasing in power, it 
had I]|^me necessary toi summon the younger Khan from a great distance ; that he 
ha^lto' possessions in this quarter; that it was therefore expedient to give him the 
country south of the river of Khojend, including Andej&n,' that he might have a con- 
venient station and place in which to fix himself. The districts to the north of the 
river of Khojend, ^ong with^ Ahhsi, were promised to me ; and after settling this coun- 
try, toey were to ^oceed against Samarkand, IHiich was to be conferred on me ; when 
the 'TOole of FerghS,na was to be ceded to the younger Khan. It is probable that all 
this tolk was merely to over-reach me ; and tAt in case of success they would have 
forgot their promises. However, there was no help for it. Willing or not, I was 
obliged to appear contented ndth this arrangemdht. On leaving the eldei' Khan, I 
mounted and went to -visit the yonnger Khan. On the road, Kmnber Ali, who was 
known by the name of the Skii^er, came up alongside of me, and said, “ Do you ob- 
serve ? they sire taldng away from you the countries which yon possess. Depend upon 
it, you will never gain anything at their hands. Now that you have Mar- 
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ghinan, Uzken^ and the country of the Ils and Uluses, set out at once for Ush, for- 
tify all^your castles, dispatch some person to Sultan Ahmed Tambol, to conclude a 
peace, join* in {Stacking and driving out the Moghuls, and then make a division of the 
country between yourself and younger brotherj^ I answered, “ It is more satisfectorj 
to me, as the Khans are my own family and kinsmen, to be a vassal of theirs, than a 
Sovereign along with Tambol.” Perceiving that I did not approve of his suggestion, 
Babei visits he seemed to regret having mentioned it, and drew off. I went on and saw my uncle 
the younger yoynggr Khan. In my first 'interview with him, I had come upon him unexpect- 
edly, and gone up to him at once, so that he had not even time to dismount from his 
horse, and our mating took place without ceremony. On this occasion, however, 
when I had approached near, he <;ame put hastily, beyond thp range of his tent ropes, 
and as I walk^'with considerahl^^in, and with a staff in my hand, from the arrow- 
wound in my'thigh, h^ ran up and embraced me, saying, “ Brother, you have behaved 
like a hero !” and taking %ie by the arm, led me into the tent. His tent was hut ^mall* 
As he had been brought up in a rude and remote country,, the place in which he sat 
was far from be^ng distinguished for neatness, and had mu^ of the air of a marauder’s. 
Melons, grapes, and stable furniture were all Ipng huddled about in the same tent in 
which he was sitting. 

After getting up from the little Khan’s, I came to my own cam] 
his own Yakhshi or Surgeon to examine my wound. The Moghuls term a surgeon 
Yakhshi. He was wonderfully skilful in surgery. If a man’s brains had come out, he 
could cure him by medicine ; and even where the arteries were cut, he healed them 
with the utmost fatality. Ta some wounds he applied i^bind of plaster ; and to soi^e 
wounded persons he gave a medicine to be swallowe^ To the wound in my thigh he 
applied the skin of some fruits which he had prepare^ S|ud dried, and did not insert a 
seton. He also once gave m^ something like a vein fo eat, mid said,v“-A. man had 
oUce the bone of hi| leg brc^n in such a manner that a part of the bone, of the size 
of the hand, was completely shattered to pieces. I cut open, the integuments, extract- 
ed the whole of the shattered bones, and inserted in thm place a pu]verized.|^l^ara- 
tion ; the preparation grew ill* the place of the bone, and became bone it8df,!|pi^*the 
leg was perfectly cured.” He told me many similar itrange and wonder&d jtories of 
cures, such as the surgeons of our countries are totally unable to accompUifb^^ Three 
or 'four d£^s afterwards, Kamber Aliy being apprehensive, of evil co^geqnencra from the 
conversation which he had had with i4k, fledio And^fin. 7 

After a few days, the Khans, having held a consultation, sei^Ayffb Begehi^,iwith 
Ids Tuman, Jan Hassan Barin, with foe Tuman of Barins, anoSerik Bash Mirza, as 
commander of the detachment, with a thousand or two ^Mmpmd men to attend me, 
% and dispatched us towards AkhsL Sheikh Bayezld, TamBcd’s younger brother, held 
Ahha, and Shahbfiz Karluk* held Kasan. On this occasioa, ShahMz capie out and 
tmk post in advance of 2he fortress of Noukend. passed the river of Khojend 

Adrancesto -itoobserved, opposite to Ata, 1 hastened by a rapid march towards No^mid to sur- 
‘ ‘ prize Shal^ Just before morning, when we were hard upon Noukmid, my B^s 

^ Karbttk.~^»vidn. 
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represented to me that in all probability Shahbaz had got notice of approach ; that 
therefore it was better not to advance in disorder, but slowly and in regular array. 

We therefore advanced deliberately, and, as we approached, ShalMz, who had in 
reality been off his guard, and ignor^pit of our motions, on being apprized of our co- 
ming, fled away and took shelter in the fortress. Things very often turn out just as 
they did on this occasion. On its being suggpted that the enemy must be acquainted 
with our motions, enterprises are easily given up, and the moment for action is lost. 

The result of my experience on these matters is, thai after we have formed our plan, ' 
and are in the moment of execution, we ought to admit of no remission of activity or 
exertion ia carr3ring it through ; for afterwards what do regi-et and repining avail ? 

When it was morning, there was some fighting around the fort, but I made no serious 
attaek. 

From Noukend we proceeded towards the hills near Push-Hharan, for the purpose 
of plundering. Shahbaz Karluk availing himself of the opportunity, abandoned Nou- 
kend^ and threw himself into Kasan. On my return I took up my quarters in Noukend. 

During the interval that fj^owed, my troops made various excursions in different di- 
rections. On one occasion they fell upon the villages of Akhsi ; on another they plun- 
dered those of Kasan. Sh^baz, with the adopted son of Uzun Hassan, one Miram, 
came out to ^^t, and did engage ; but they were defeated, and Miram fell in the ac- 
tion. 

One of the strongest fortresses of Akhsi, is P&p, the garrison of which declared for Pap dc 
me, put it in a state of defence, and sent a messenger to call me in ; when I dispatched 
Syed Kdsim with a detachment, who passed the river ‘ opposite to some villages above 
Akhsi, and marching on, entered the castle of Pap. 

A few days after this, an event worthy of notice occurred. At this time, Ibrahim Attempt tc 
Ohapuk T^h^, Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, and Kasim Jangeh Arghun, with Sheikh 
Baye^d, werodn Akhn. Tambol one night sent these oflieers with about two hundred 
chosen men to sui^rise Pap. Syed Kasim had gone to sleep tvithout taking the pro- 
' per p^llgi^utions S>t guarding tiie place. The enemy having reached the fort, applied 
their acalii^-ladders, mounted the walls, seized the gate,Yet down the draw-bridge, and 
introduced seventy or eighty of^heir men, before Syed Kfisim received intelligence of 
what wds^passing. Half awakened from his sleep, he rushed out just as he was, in his 
vest, and with fiye ^ six others, began to dischajfge arrows upon them, and molested 
them so effectnaH^ISy dint of re]peated,.i^tacks^hat he drove them out of the fort, and fail*, 
cut o||^ the hea<k of ^me of them, which he sent me. Though it was very unworthy 
of a CqMam to go to sleep in this n^ligent maflher, yet, with a few men, to drive out « 
such a number of brave solars clad in mml, merely by hard fighting and the edge of ^ 
f the sword, sraa a most gallant exploit. 

All this time the Khan s were engaged in ffie si^e of the fortress of Andejan. Tlie 
garrison, hUworer, wcndd not suffer him to approach it, and piMes, of horse frequently 
sallied out and sldnaished with the besi^ert. 

Sheikh Baytsdd, who was in Akhsi, now made a show of being devot^ to my in- 

.■ ’ Probably the of Ktsan. 
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terests, and sent a confidential messenger earnestly inviting me to repmr to that city. 
The motive of this invitation was a wish to detach me, by any device, from the Khans, 
being persuadedAhat after I left them they could no longer maintain themselves in 
the country. It was done by him on an understanding with his elder brother Tamboi. 
But to separate myself from the Khans, and to unite myself with them, wa;^!^ thing to 
me altogether impossible. I let the Kh^s understand the invitation I had received, 
'jrhe Khans advised me by all means to go, and to seize Sheikh Bayezid one way or 
another ; but such artifice and underhand dealing were totally abhorrent from my 
habits and disposition, especially as there must have been a treaty, and I never could 
bring myself to violate my fmth. Biit I was anxious by one method or another to get 
into' Akhsi, that Sheikh Bayezid might be detached from his brother Tamboi, and 
unite with me, till some plan should offer, of which I could avail myself with honour. 
I therefore sent a persdii to Akhsi, who concluded an agreement with him, when he 
invited me to the place, and I accordingly went. He came out to meet me, bringing 
my yoai%e8t brother Nasir Mlrza along with him, and conducted me into the fort, 
where he left me. I alighted at the apartments which ha^ been prepared for me in 
my father’s palace in the stone fort. ^ 

Tamboi had sent his elder brother Beg Tilbeh to Shebak Khan, proffering him his 
allegiance, and summoning him to his assistance. At this very time h^eceived let- 
ters from Sheibak Khan, by which he was informed that the Khan wa^about to come 
to join him. As soon as the Khans received this intelligence, they were disconcerted, and 
broke up from before Andej^ in great alarm. The little Khan himself had a high 
character for justice and piety; but the Moghuls whoudhe had 1^ in Ush, in Mar 
ghindii, and the other fortresses of which I had gained possession, instead of protect- 
ing, had set about oppressing and tyrannising over the inhabitants. As soon, there- 
fore, as the Khans raised the siege of Andejfin, the men of Ush, Marghinan, and the 
other fortresses, ro^ qd the Mc^huls who were in garrison, seized and plundered them, 
and drove them out hf the towns. The Khans did not imnupdiately cross the river of 
Khojend, but retreated by w^ of Marghinfin and Keudbadam, and passed (Ue^river 
at Khojend. Tamboi folIoweS'them as far as Maighinan. ' I was now greatly dishr^t- 
ed ; I had no great confidence in thejr adhering stannAily to me, but'SHid not like to 
fly off from them without evident necessity.. 4.’ 

One morning Jehangir Mirza came and joined me, biM^ingfled jinnn Tamhol, whom 
he had left at Marghinan. I was in th^bath %hen th^ Mirza arrivii^'bat immediately 
received and embraced him. At, this time Sh^kh Bayezid was ^ great pertorEl^on, 
quite unsettled what line of conduct ft) pursue. The Mirza anolbrahim Beg insisted 
that it was necessary to seize lum, and to take possessioi^i^ the citadel. In truth the 
proposition was a judicious one. I answered, “ I have made an agreement, and how 
em.I violate it ?” Shei^ Baye^d meanwhile entered the eitadeL We ought to have 
j^aced a guaid at the bridge, yet we did not station a ai^le man to defend it. These 
blunders were the effects of our inexperience. Before the dawn, Tamlxd arrived with 
two or thr^ thousand mailed warriors, passed by the bridge, and entered die ritadel. 
I had but very few men witK^^e from the first, and after I came to .Akhri, I had dis- 
patched many of them on deferent serf^; some to garrison forts, others to take 
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eharge of districts, and others to collect the revenue, so that, at this crisis, I had not 
with me in Akhsi many more than a hundred. However, having taken to horse with 
those that remained, 1 was busy posting them in the entrances to the different streets, 
and in preparing supplies of warlike stores for their use, when Sheikh Bayezid, Kam- 
ber Ali, and Muhammed Dost, came galloping from Tambol to propose a pacification. 

Having ordered such of my men as had stations assigned them to remain steadily at 
their posts, I went and alighte^ at my father’s tomb, to hold a conference with them. 

I also sent to call Jehangir Mirza to the meeting. Muhammed Dost returned back, 
while Sheikh Bayezid and Kamher Ali remained with me. We were sitting in the 
southern' portico of the Mausoleum, engaged in conversation, when Jehangir Mirza JehangSr 
and IbrMiim Chapuk, after consulting together, had come to a resolution to seize 
them. Jehangir Mirza whispered in my ear, “ It is necessary to seize them.” I an- Bayezid. 
swered him, “ Do nothing in a hurry : the time for seizing them is gone by. Let us 
try if we can get anything by negotiation, which is much more feasible, for at present 
^ they are very numerous, and we are extremely few : besides, their superior force is in 
possession of the citadel^ while our inconsiderable strength only occupies the outer 
fort.” Sheikh Bayezid and Kamber Ali were present while this passed. Jehangir 
Mirza, looking towards Ibrahim Chapuk, made a sign to him to desist. I know not 
whether h||m8under8tood it, or whether from perve^^ity he acted knowingly; how- 
over that imly be, he seized Sheikh Bayezid. The men who were around closed in on 
crvery rid^ and, in an instant,, dragged away and rifled these two noblemen. There 
was now an end of all treaty. We, therefore, delivered them both into custody, and 
mounted for battle. 

I intrusted one side of the town to Jehangir Mirza ; as the Mirza’s followers were Babet at- 
very few in number, I attached some of my own to him. I first of all went and put 
his quarter of the town in order, visiting all the posts, and assigning each man his Akhsi. 
station; after which I proceeded to the other quarters.' In the midst of the town 
thete was an open level green, in which I had posted a body of my men, and passed 
on.'^'^^ey werb soon .attacked by a much superior number of horse and foot, who 
droVe them from their ground, and forced them inta% narrow lane. At this instant 
I arrived, afid immediately jfbshed on my horse to the charge. The enemy did not 
maintain their ground, but fied. We had driven them out of the narrow lane, and 
were pushing them over the green, sword in hand, when my horse was wounded in 
I leg by an k^low. He bolted, and*Bpring||bg aside, threw me on the ground in the 
st of the enem^. I started up instantly and discharged one arrow. Kkhil, one of 
my attendants, who was on a sorry sort of steed, dismounted and presented it to me. 

1 got' bn it, and having posted a party there, proceeded to the foot of another street. 

Snlten Muhammed Weis, observing what a bad horse I had got, dismounted and gave ' 
me his own, which 1 mounted. At this very instant Kamber Ali Beg, the son of Ka- 
rim Beg, came to nie wounded, firom Jehangir Mirza, with notice that Jehangir Mirza 
had been attadked for some time past in such force, that he was reduced to the h«t 
extremity, and had been compelled to retreat out of the town, and take to flight. 

' * 

' It would appesr that the town was oplb|snd without wdls on the aide of the citadel. 
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While stiU disconcerted by this accident, Syed Kasim, who had held the fort of Pap, 
arrived. This was a strangely unseasonable time for coming ; for, at such an extremi- 
ty, had I — possession of a fortress of such strength as Pap, there had still been 
some resource. I smd to Ibrahim Beg, “ What is to be done now?” He was a little 
wounded, and I know not whether it was from the irritation of his wound, or from 
his heart failing him, but he did not give me a very distinct answer. An idea struck 
me, which was to retreat by the bridge, and breaking it down behind us, to advance 
towards Andejan. Baba ShirzM behaved extremely well in this exigency. He s^, 
« Let us attack and force a passage through this nearest gateway.” According to this 
suggestion, we proceeded towards the gate. Khwajeh Mir Miran also spoke and com- 
ported himself in a manly manner, in this extremity. While we were entering the 
street, Syed K&aim and Dost Nasir, mth Baki Khiz, maintained the action, and^cover- 
ed our retreat; I and Ibrahim Beg, and Mirza Kuli Gokultash, had rode on before 
them. We had no sooner come opposite the gate, than wi^ saw Sheikh Bayezid, with 
a quilted corslet over his vest, who just then entered the gateway with three or fonor 
horsemen, and was proceeding into the town. In the morni]^, when, contrary to my 
wish, he was seized along with those who were with him, they had been left with Je- 
hangir’s men, who, when forced to retreat, carried off Sheikh Bayezid with them. 
They once thought of putting Ijim to death, but fortunately they did not,^ut set him 
at liberty. He had just been released, and was entering the gate, when I met him. I 
immediately drew to the head the arrow which was on my notcli, and discharged it 
full at him. It only grazed his neck, but it was a fine shot. The moment he had en- 
tered the gate, he turned short to the right, and fled by at narrow street in great per- 
turbation. I pursued him. Mirza Kuli Gokultash struck down one foot-soldier with 
his mace, and had passed another, when the fellow fdmed an arrow at Ibrahim Beg, 
who startled him by exclaiming, Hai ! Hai ! and went forward ; after which the man, 
being about as far off as the porch of a house is from the hall, let fly at me an arrow, 
winch struck me undm the arm. I had on a Kalmuk mail ; two plates of it were 
pierced and broken from the blow. After shooting the arrow,, he fled, and I dischm- 
ged an arrow after him. At that very moment a foot-soldier happened to be %wg 
along the rampart, and my arrow pinned his cap to the wall, where. it^Agiqined l^Oft 
through and through, and dangling from the parapet. He took his thrban, which hc 
twist^ round his arm, and ran away. A man on horseback passed close by me, %e- 
ing up the narrow lane by which Sheikh Bayezid bad escaped. 1 struck him such a 
blow on the temples with the point of my sword, that he b^t oyer as if ready to laU 
from his horse, but supporting hhnself on the wall of the lane, ne did not lose his 
seat, but escaped with the utmost hazard. Having dispersed the horse and foot that 
^ were at the gate, we took possession of it. There was now -no reasonable chance of 
success; for they had two or three. thousand well-armed men in the citadel, while I 
hadunly a hundred, or two hundred at most, in the outer ston#fort: and, beside 
J^iangfr Mirza, about as long before as milk tak^ to boil, had been beaten and driven 
out, and half of my men were with him. In spite of all this, such was my ine^qie' 
rience, that, posting myself in the gateway, I dispatched a man to Jehangir Mirza, to 
request him to jmn me if he was near, and that we might make another effort. But, 
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^ truth, the husiness was over. Whether it was that Ibrahim Beg’s horse was really 
weak, or whether the Beg was fretful from his wound, I cannot tell ; but he said to 
me, “ My horse is useless.” Immediately, Suleman, a servant of Mfehammed Ali 
Mobasher, dismounted and gave him his horse of his own accord, without anybody 
suggesting such a thing to him. It was a fine trait of character in the man. While 
we remained waiting at the gate, Kuchik Ali, tvho is ncAv collector ’ of Koel, displayed 
great bravery. He was then in the service of Sultan Mohammed Weis. He, on an- 
other occasion, performed good service at Usi. We continued at the' gate, waiting for 
the return of the messenger whom I had sent to call the Mirza. He difrretum, and 
informed us that Jehangir Mirza had already been gone some time in his retreat. It 
was no longer a season to tarry, and we also set off. Indeed, my 'halting so long was and retreat,.^ 
very ill advised. Not above twenty or thirty men now remained with me. The mo- 
ment we moved off in our retreat, a great band of the enemy’s troops came smartly 
after us. We had just passed the drawbridge when they reached the town side of it. 

Bend Ali Beg, the son of Kasim Beg, who was the maternal grandfather of Khamzeh 
Beg, called aloud to Ibrahim Beg, “ You are always boasting and bragging : stop and 
let us exchange a few sword-cuts.” Ibrahim Beg, who was close by me, answered, 

“ Come away, then : What hinders us ?” The senseless madcaps ! in such a moment 
of peril aii^discomfiture, to think of adjusting their rival claims. It was no time for 
a trial of skill, nor for delay nor loss of time. We retreated with all speed, the enemy 
being in full pursuit of us. They brought down man after man as they overtook us. 

Within a kos^ of Akhsi there is place called Gumbid-e-Chemen (or the Garden- Is warmly 
dome). We had just passed it, when Ibrahim Beg called out to me for assistance. I 
looked round, and perceived him engaged with a home-bred slave of Sheikh Bayezid. 

I instantly turned my bridle to go back. Jan Kuli BiS-n Kuli, who was by me, ex- 
claimed, “ What time is this for turning hack ?” seized my bridle-reins, and hurried 
me on. Before we reached Sang, they had unhorsed the greater part of my adherents. 

Sang may be about two kos from Akhsi. After passing Sang, we saw no more of the 
ea&aj, in pursuit. We proceeded up the river of Sang, being at this time only eight 
in nil — Dost N&sir, Kamber Ali Kasim Beg, Jan Kuli Bifin Kuli, Mirza Kuli Goknl- 
tfish, Shah^'^^ir, Abdul Kadus Sidi Kara, .^nd Khwajeb Hussaini ; I mfntlf Was 
the eighth. A sort of path leads up the river amidst broken glens, i«mote from the 
beaten road. By this unfrequented and retired p^h we proceeded up the river, till, 
leaving the river on the ri^t, we .struck into another narrow path. It was about 
afternoon prayers when we emerged from the broken grounds into the level country. 

A blackness was discernible afar off in the plain, leaving placed my men under co- 
mer, I myself, on foot, ascended an eminence to spy what it might be; when suddenly 
a number of horsemen galloped up the hillock behind us. We could not ascertain pre- 
osely how many or how few they were, but took to our horses and continued our 
ffight. The horsenihn who followed us were not in all above twenty, or twenty-firo; 
and we were eight, as has been mentioned. Had we but known their number wh^ 
they first came up, we should have given them warm play ; but we imagined that diey 

‘ Sbekdar, a sort of militaiy cdUector. ' . * Shini, rather mote than a mile sad a lud£ 
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were certainly followed by a detachment sent in pursuit of the fu^tiTes. Impress^ 
with this notion, we continued our flight. The fact is, that the fliers, even though the 
most numerals, can never contend with the pursuers, though the inferior number. 

« As it is said, 

{Persian Verse .') — ^The sflont of I^ui is sufficient for vanquished bands. 

Jan Kuli said, “ We must not go on in this way, or they will take us all. Let you 
and Mirza Kuli Ookultash, therefore, select the two^best horses of the party,* and gal- 
loping off tt^ther keep one another’s horses at speed ; perhaps you may escape.” The 
advice was not a bad one ; for, since we could not engage them, this presented a pos- 
. sibility of escape ; hut I could not consent in such circumstances to leave any of my 

«s*tlken'^ followers dismounted in the midst of the enemy. At length, however, the party h^an 
one after to Separate and fall behind each other. The horse on which I was mounted b^an to 
lag. Jkn Kuli dismounted and gave me his horse. I leap^ from my own and mount- 
ed his, while he mounted mine. At this very instant Shahim Nasir, with Ahdal Kn- 
dus Sldi Kara, who had fallen behind, were dismounted by the enemy. Jfin Kuli 
also fell behind ; but it was no season for trying to shield or assist him. We, there- 
fore, pushed our horses to their utmost speed, but they gradually flagged and fell off. 
The horse of Dost Beg too began to flag, and fell behind ; and the horse which I rode 
likewise began to be worn out. Kamber Ali dismounting, gave me his own horse. 
He mounted mine, and presently dropped behind. Khwajeh Hussaini, who was lame, 
turned off towards the heights. I now remained alone^^^itJtJdirza Kuli Gokultksh. 
Our horses were too weak to admit of being put to the gallop ; we went on at a can- 
ter ; but the horse of Mirza Kuli began to move slower and slower. I g?id to himj 
« If deprived of you, whither can I go? Come, then, and he it death or life, let us 
meet it together.” — I kept on, turning from time to time, to see Mirza Kuli. At last, 
Mirza Kuli said, “ My horse is completely blown, and it is impossible for you to escape 
if you encumbmr yourself 'with me. Push on, and shift for yourself. Perhaps yon may 
Isleftalone, Still escape.” I was in a singularly distressful situation. Mirza Kuli also fell behind, and 
left alone* Two of the enemy were in sight ; the name of the one ^ Baba,^i- 
Seirimi and rami, that of the other Bandeh Ali ; tihey gained upon me ; my horseS^I^^ to'flj^. 
patidehAli. ^ jjjjl ^ j up to a heap of stones. I refleefrd with 

myself that my horse was knocked pp, and the hill still a eonsiderahle way off. What 
wastobedone? I had about twenty arrows left in my quiver. Should I dismount at this 
heap of stones, and keep my ground as long as my arrows lasted _ But it occurred to 
me again, that perhaps I might be*ahle to gain the hill, and that if! I might stick 
. ’ a few arrows in my belt, and succeed in climbing it. I hadgreat reliance on my own 
■' nimbleness. Impelled by this idea, I kept on my course. My horse was unable to make 
any speed, and my pursuers got within arrow’s reach of me; I was sparing of my 
' an^»«^ ^wevin-, and did not shoot. They also were somewhat ‘^hary, and did not 

cOme nearer than a bowshot, but kept on tracking me. ^ 

About sunset, I got near the hill, when they suddenly called out to me, “ Where 

* He seems to have wished them to take each a spare horse, as is asual in the forays of the Turks. 
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4o you intend going, that you flee in this manner ? Jehangir Mirza has been taken, 
and brought in ; NSsir Mirza, too, has been seized.” I was greatly alarmed at these 
words ; because, if all of us’ feU into their hands, we had everything to dtead. I made 
no reply, but kept on for the hUl. When we had gone a certain way farther, they 
again c^ed out to me. This time they spoke to me^in a more gracious style than at 
first. They dismounted from their horses, aiA began to address me. 1 did not attend 
to what they said; but proceeded in my course, and, entering a glhn, I began to ascend 
it, and went on till about bedtime prayers, when I reached a large rdck about the size 
of a house. I went behind it, and came to an ascent of steep ledges, where the horse 
could not keep his feet. They also dismounted and began to address me in a still more 
courteous and respectful style, expostulating with me, and saying, “ What end can it 
serve to go on in this manner, in a dark night, and where there is no road ? Where 
can you possibly go ?” Both of them, with a solemn oath, asserted, “ Sultan Ahmed 
Beg wishes to place you on the throne.” “ I cannot,” I replied, “ confide in anything 
of the sort ; and to join him is for me impossible. If you are serious in your wish to 
do me an important service, you have now such an opportunity as may not occur for 
years. Point out to me a road by which I may rejoin the Khans, and I will show you 
kindness and favour even beyond your highest wishes. If you refuse this, return by 
the way you came, and leave me to fulfil my destiny-*-even that will be no mean ser- 
vice.” ‘‘ ^fSould to God,” they replied, “ that we had never come ; but, since we have 
come, how can we desert yon in this desolate situation ? Since yon will not accom- 
pany us, we shall follow you and serve you, go where you wUl.” I answered, “ Swear 
then unto me by the Holy Book that you are sincere in your offer.” And they swore 
the heavy and awful oath. 

I now began to have a certain degree of confidence in them, and said te them, “ Ap 
open road was formerly pointed out to me near this same valley ; do you proceed by 
it.” Though they had sworn to me, yet still I could not perfectly confide in them ; I 
thwefore made them g% on before and followed them. We had advanced a kos or two, 
whcip we reached a rivulet. I said, “ This cannot be the road by the open valley that 
I ^bice of.” They hesitated, and said, ‘‘ That road is still a considerable way forward.” 
The truth ifUtliat we then really were on the very road of the open valley, and they 
were deceiving me and concealing the truth. We went on till midnight, when we 
again came to a stream. They now said, “ We have not been sufficiently attentive, 
and have certainly left behind tht road in the open valley.” I said, What then is to 
be done ?” They said, “ The road to Ghiva lies a litUe farther on, and by it you ma]^go 
to Ferket.” We kept on in our way, therefore, aifd continued travelling forward^l 
the end of the third watch of the night,* when we reached the river of Kam&n, which ‘ 
comes down from Ghiva; Baba Seirdmi then said, “ Stop here, while I go on before, and 
I will return ^ter reconnoitring the road to Ghiva.” He did return m a short time, 
and told ns, “ A gdbd many men are passing over the plain along the road ; it w# be 
impossible for us to go this way.” I was alarmed at this information. I was in tte 
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1 Jehangir and Nasir Mirza were Baber’s only two brothers. 

2 Three o’dock in the morning. 
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midst of an enemy’s country, the morning was near at hand, and I was far from the 
place to which I had wished to go. “ Show me, then,” I said, “ Some spot where we 
may remain' Concealed during the day, and, when it is night, we can get something 
for our horses, pass the river of Khojend, and then proceed straight for Khpjend by the 
other side of the river.” They^nswered, “ Hard by there is a hillock, in which we 
may hide ourselves.” Bandeh Ali was the Darogha of Karnan. He said, “ Neither 
we nor our horses can long stand out, unless we get something to nat. will go to 
Karnan, and ^vill bring out whatever I can procure.” We therefore passed on, and 
took the road for Karnan. We stopped about a kos from Karnan, while Bandeh Ali 
went on, and staid away for a long time. The morning had dawned, yet there was 
no appearance of. pur man. I began to he greatly alarmed. Just as it was day, Ban- 
deh Ali came cantering hack, bringing three loaves, hut no grain for the horses. Each 
of us taking a loaf undei^ his arm, we went off without loss of time, reached the hillock 
■ where we wished to remain in concealment, and, having tied our horses in the low 
marshy broken grounds, we all mounted the eminence, and sat keeping watch on dif- 
ferent sides. 

It was now near mid-day, when we spied Ahmed Koshchi (the falconer), with four 
horsemen, coming from Ghiva towards Akhsi. I once thought of sending for the 
falconer, and getting possession of their horses by fair words and promises ; for our 
horses were quite worn out, haring been in constant exercise and on the Stretch for a 
day and night, without having got a grain of anything to eat. But my heart imme- 
diately began to waver again, and I could not make up my mind to put confidence in 
them. I and my companions arranged, however, that as these people were likely to 
stay all night at Karta^n, we should secretly enter the town, carry off their horses, 
and so make our escape to some place of safety. 

It was about noon, when, as far off as the sight could reach, we perceived something 
that glittered on a horse. For some time we could not distinguish what it was. It 
was, in truth, Muhammed Bakir Beg. He had been in Akhsi along with me ; and 
in the dispersion that followed our leaving the place, when every one was scattered 
here and there, Muhammed Bakir Beg had come in this direction, and was now #an- 
dering about and concealing himself. Bandeh Ali and Baba Seirami sHa, For two 
days past our horses have had neither grain nor fodder. Let us go down mto the 
valley, and suffer them to graze.” We accordingly mo]iliited, and, haring descended 
into the valley set them a-grJzing. It was about thfe tiifae of afternoon prayers, when 
wq,, descried a horseman passing along over the very height on.^zhich we had Seen 
hiflSng. I recognised him to be Kadir Berdi, the head-man ‘ of Ghiva. I said to them, 
' « Let us call Kadir Berdi.” We called him, and he came and joined us. Haring greeted 
him, asked him some questions, spoken obligingly and with kindness to him, made him 
premises, and disposed him favourably towards me by every means in my power, I 
s^l'him to bring a rope, a grass-hook, an axe, apparatus for crossing a river, proven- 
der for the horsed and food for ourselves, and, if possible, a horse likewise ; and we 
made an appointment to meet him on this same spot, at bedtime prayers. 


1 Jtil4nter. 
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Evening prayers were over, when a horseman was seen passing from Karnan to- 
wards Ghiva, We called out, “ Who goes there ?” He answered us. This was, in 
truth, the same Muhammed Bakir Beg, whom we had observed at noon. • He had, in 
the course of the day,^ moved from the place in which he had lain concealed, to another 
lurking-place ; and now so thoroughly changed his vmce, that, although he had lived 
for yeara with me, I did not discover him. Had I known him, and kept him with me, 
it had been well ^r me. I was rendered very uneasy by this man’s passing us ; and 
durst not aonere to the assignation we had made with S[adir Bp^di of Ghiva, by 
waiting till the specified time. Bandeh Ali said, “ There are many retired gardens 
among the suburbs of Karnan, where nobody will suspect us of lurking. Let us go 
thither, ,and send a person to conduct Kadir Berdi to us.” With this intention, we 
mounted, and proceeded to the suburbs of Karnan. It was winter, and excessively 
cold. They brought me an old mantle of year-old lambskin, with the wool on the 
inside, and of coarse woven cloth without, which I put on. They also procured and 
brought me a dish of pottage of boiled millet-flour, which I eat, and found wonderfully 
comfortable. I asked Bandeh Ali, “ Have you sent anybody to Kadir Berdi ?” He 
answered, “ Yes, I have.” These unlucky perfidious clowns had in reality met Kadir 
Berdi, and had dispatched him to Tambol at Akhsi. 

Having gone into a house that had stone walls, and^kuidled a fire, I -closed my eyes 
for a moment in sleep. These crafty fellows, pretending an extreme anxiety to serve 
me, “ We ihust not stir from this neighbourhood,” said they, “ till we have news of 
Kadir Berdi. The house where we are, however, is in the very middle of the suburbs. 
Theft is a place in the outskirts of the suburbs where we might be quite unsuspected, 
could we but reach it.” We mounted our horses, therefore, about midnight, and pro- 
ceeded to a garden on the outskirts of the suburbs. Baba Seirami watched on the 
terrace-roof of the house, keeping a sharp look-out in every direction. It was near 
noon when he came down from the terrace, and said to me, “ Here comes Yusef, the 
Darogha.” I was seized with prodigious alarm, and said, “ Learn if he comes in con- 
sequence of knowing that I am here.” Baba went out, and, after some conversation, 
retired and said, “ Yusef, the Darogha, says, that, at the g^te of Akhsi, he met a 
man "on foo^Kl^ho'told him that the King was in Karnan, at such a place; that, with- 
out communicating this intelligence to any one, he had put the man into close custody, 
along with Wali, the treasurer, who had failed into his hands in the action ; after 
which, he hastened to you fujyt speed ; , and that the Begs are not informed of the, cir- 
cumstance.” I asked him, “ What do you think of the matter ?” He an8W%i^, 
“ They are all youf servants ; there is nothing lef^ for it but to join them. They tUll 
undoubtedly make you king.” “ But after such wars and quarrels,” I replied, “ with 
what confidence can I place myself in their power ?” I was still speaking, when Yusef 
suddenly presented himself, and throwing himself on both his knees before me, ex- 
claimed, “ Why should) I conceal anything from you ? Sultan Ahmed Beg knows 
nothing of the matter ; but Sheikh Baye^d Beg has got information where you are, 
and has sent me hither.” 

^ Literally yesterday, a new day commencing from sunset. 
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On hearing these words, I was thrown into a dreadful state of agitation. There is 
nothing in the world which affects a man with more painful feelings th:^ the near 
prospect of’death. “ Tell me the truth,” I exclaimed, “ if indeed things^re about to 
go with me contrary to my wishes, that I may at least perform my last ^blutions.” 
Yhsef swore again and again, hut I did not heed his oaths. I felt my strength gone. 
I rose and went to a corner of the garden. I meditated with myself and said, “ Should 
a ihan live a hundred, nay a thousand years, yet at last h e -- 

^ [The copyist adds, “ The remaining transactions of this year, viz. 908, may God 
gi’ant that they come to hand.” In this wish I most heartily join. — Leyde 7 i.'] 



*• SUPPLEMENT, 

'' CONTAINING 

n 

A SribRT ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS THAT OCCURRED IN THE 
END OF A.H. 908, AND IN A. H. 909.' 


« 


The nanatiTe of Baber is here broken off, at one ^ the most interesting moments 
of his faisto^. Whether this defect he owing to tfa«liperfection of the eo^es, or to 
•design in the author, it is not easy to decider thou^, from a similar intemiption at 
the l^nning of the year 914 of the Hejira, when Baber appears to he on the point of a.D. iso«. 
lallii^into the hands of a desperate band of conspirators, it seems probable that it was 
intentional ; and, we may he almost tempted to believe, that the Imperial author de- 
rived a sort of dramatic pleasure from working up to a very high pitch the curiosity 
of his reader or hearer, and leaving the mind in a state of awakened suspense by a sud- 
den break in the narrative;^ All the three copies which I have had an opportunity of 
comparing, break off precisely at the same period, in both instances. This holds in the 
oi^nal Tdrki as well as in the translation ; and it is hardly conceivable that a trans- ' 
lato^wonld have deserted his hero in the most memorable passages of his life. The 
copy which Dr Aeyden followed, wa/evidently,,in this respect, exactly like the others. 

The blank which Baber has left in his own M^oirs, it is difficult to supply, in spite 
of the great number of anthmrs who have writtA the details of his reign ; as they have 
in general confined themselves to the g:^d nuSary and political actions of his times, ^ 
aifd^|lve us little asaustance where Bs^r, who is his own best bic^rapher, happens^ ^ 
fiul fa detailing the earlier, which are by no means the least interesting events of 
life; 

' The Mmoirs break off in A. H. 908, and are resumed in A. H. 910.* Whether Ba- The Kiiaii. 
ber was defivered into the hands eff l^ieikh Bayezid, or whedier he effected his escape gheMni 
from the painfid custody in which he was held at Karn&n, I have not been able to KhJb. 
discover. The narrative of Abul-Fazel® is here very imperfect. It would appear, how- 

> From the end of A. D. 1509, to Jane 1504. 

^ Leaving a bUSk from the end of A. D. 150S^ to June 1504. 

• ’In the account of Baber’s reign in the 1st voL of the Afbemama. MS. 

• ^2 
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ever, from the brief account of Fetish^* and of Kh&fi Kban,^ that Baber had succeed- 
ed in rejoining his maternal uncles the two Khans ; but, if this vrw the the ad- 
, vantf^e derived firom this junction was of short continuance. SfieibanJ Khan, whom 
Ahmed Tambol had invited to his assistance, arrived soon after with an ar|^y more in 
number than the rain-drops, says Mir Khawend Shah,^ attacked the M(^uls, d^fsat- 
ed them in a bloody battle, made both the brothers prisoners, a^d compelled Babw 
to fly into Moghulistan. Immediately after the battle, Sheibani^^amdispatched a 
messenger to Tashkend, to communicate information that the two KnmS were in his 
hands, and that Baber had been obliged to abandon the country ; and with instructions 
to add that, if the inhabitants had any wish to save their princes, they must prevept 
the escape of Khwajeh Abul Mokaram, and detain him in custody. SheibS^ Khan, 
after having kept the Khans a few days as his prisonersj dismissed them to go where 
they would ; “ and they came by , their end,” continues Mir Khawend Shah, “ in the 
way mentioned in the Account of the Family of Jaghatai Khan.” The particidars of 
their death I have not been able to ascertain, and there is some disagreement among 
^ . historians on the subject. By some, Sheibfeni Khan* is represented as having used his 

victory with considerable lenity. He is said to have set the brothers at liberty, 
prompted by the recollection that he had formerly been in their service, and that he 
had been received and kindly treated by Yunis Khan, their father. We are told by 
Ferishta, that Sultan Mahmud Khan, the elder brother, fell into a deep melancholy ; 
when advised by one of his friends to use a famous antidote brought from China, foi» 
the purpose of averting the efTepts of poismi, ^hich it was suggested might .have been 
administered by Shmbdni Khan, he is said to; have replied, - Yes. wJShmbani As in- 
. deed poisoned me ! He. has taken away, my kingdom, which your antidote cannot re- 
store.”’ Bat these accounts are not very con«stmit with the narrative of Baber him- 
self, who informs us that Sbeibani Khan pat Sultan Mahmud Eihau to death in Kho- 
jend, with Jtis son Baba Khan, and many irther princes of his family. It is not impro- 
bable that S b mhd ni Khan affected to set the Khan at liberty a few days after the bat- 
* tie, as is men&ned by IMdr Khawend Shah, , and that be gave orders, to pursue,, dhd 
put him to death privately, along with his fmnily^ a.policy which he appears ts^^ave 
foUowed on other occasions, in order, to av<M {Art oLtimiodium -fri 
an unpopular act. . , ,, 

Fate ot Khwajeh Abul Mokaram was throisfi into prison at.Tdahkend, buthk.tnnarttlwee 
Mo- escape, and set out fi»m that on foot- That he.might nat.he>re- 

karam. ^ (Agnised, he submitted to,the mortification of catting off his'beard: but being uAH>le, 
f#m his age and infirmities, to reach any place of safety, he wim compelled to fake ^ 
vcfiige with a man who lived in a neighbouring village. This person concealed him 
a day or two, but having afterwards informed agmnst him, .he was seized and car- 
md be&ore Sbeibani Khan. The ELhan, on seeing him, inquired^ “ What have yoadcrae 

* See his Geaoal History of Hindustan, Dow’s Translation, <roL U. p. 182. 

2 In his vahiahle and amusing MS. Hjstory of the House e^Taimur in India. 

4 ’ Tarikhe Rozet-es-Sefa, vol. VII, foUo MS. containing the History of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

* See Tarikhe Khafl Khan, vol. I. and the Akbern^eh of Abal-&zel, voL I. MS. 

5 Sie Dow’s History (rf HindusUn, as above. * 

% 
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with your beard?” to which the KhwSjeh answered in two Perdan versesj the sense 
of which ie^ that he who pnffs at the lamp which Grod has lighted, singes his heard. 

But the felicity of this allusion did not avail him, and he^ was put to death. Sheibani 
Khan follq|Fing up the advantages which he had gained, took possession of T^hkend, 
Shal^okhia, and all the dominions of Sultan Mahmdd Khan, as well probably as of 
the temtories of his younger brother Bacheh Khan, sd that his territories now extend- 
ed along bo% side oS the Sirror Jaxartes, and stretched jsonthward to the banks of 
the Amu. med the seat of his government at Samarkand, and ^vte bib brother 
Mahmud Sultan' the ebai^ of Bokhara. Tashkend, with the domhnioas of the two 
^laas, he-gSive to'^s paternal uncles, Gujenjeh Khan, and Snnjek Sultan, whose mo- 
thw wa|^tUe daughter of the celebrated Mirza Ulugh Beg Gurg&n. The office of lia- 
rt^ta of Shahrdkhla^ he bestowed on Amir Yakub, who was one of the chief of his 
nobles. 

Baber is said to have taken refuge after this disaster in Mbghulist&n, an incident to Baber 
which he himself never refers. This at least is certain, that he was soon after fortu- i). 
nate enoi^h to escape from the north side the Sirr, and to gain the hill country of 
Sukh and Hushi^, villages which lie in the district of Asfera, among the mountains 
that separate Fergbaim from Hiss&r and Karatigin, where he wandered f^r nearly a 
year as a "fti^tive, often rOduc^ to the greatest diffiflolties.^ Finding ^IIb partisans A. D.ijoa- 
completely^persed, however, and all hopes gone of recovering his beredi|m*y kic^- 
^dom^ aftet ^consulting with bis few remaining adherelSt^ he resolved to'try 'hia fortune 
in Khorasdn, which was at that time held by Sultan Hnssain Mirza, a sovereign of 
greaf^wer and reputation, and beyond comparison the most distinguished prince then 
living of the family of Taimur. , 

When Baber bade adieu for the last time to his native country, which he app^irs to Babtr 
have regarded during all the future years of bk life with the fondness which a man of ^ 
warm attaclunents feels for the scenes of his early affections, he crossed the high rm^e 
of hills to the south of Ferghana, and came down west of Karatigin on the country of ' 

Ch^h&niftn and Hissdr, territories at that time belonging to Khosrou Shah, to whom His conduct 
Bah($r always professes a deep-rooted hatred. The murder of Baiesanghar Mirza, and 
the blinding <^- Sultan Masaud Mirza, both cousins of Baber, ai^ the latteOitha fall 
brother of one of his wives, were certainly sufficient to justify the terms of strong de- 
testation in which that prince always speaks ofpum ; but Ferishta seems to insinuate, 


that he hated the man whom he injured; and that Baber, though treated bv 
Khhirou Shah with greaf^ospitality, stirred up a faction his court, seduced the^dP^ 
'fections of his army, and by his intrigues, forced him to abandon his troops, his OMt- 
sore, and his dominions. Whether or not Baber was aware that such charges had mien * 

made, or i^vere likely to be brought against him, is uncertain ; but the narrative in hif 
Memoirs is certainly fitted to meet accusations of this nature ; and he appears through- 
ont to show nncommon solicitude to justify himself in regard to Khosrou Shah, whose ‘ 
general character for hospitality and gexmrosity to others he acknowledges, while he 
pointedly accuses him of uiggardlfiiess, and want of common civility to himself, in t^e 


• See Tankhe Rozet-es-Sefi, voL VII. MS. 
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two different instances in which he was obliged to pass through the country of that 
chieftain. That he intri^ed. with the ariny of Khosrou Shah, particid^ly 'Aith the 
Mt^hul troops, Baher boldly avows, hut appears io regard his coiiiuct'ih that f^pect 
as rally an act of fw hostility towards an inveterate foe. 

Ulugh B^ Mirza, Baber’s paternal uncle, the King of Kabul and Ghaitni, had died 
in the year A. H. 907, leaving his territories to his son Abdal Rizak Mirzaij whb was 
still young. The whole power was usurped by one of his ini|iisterB,^^irim ZSker, who 
soon rendered him odious to the chief men of the country. A conspraJ^, headed by 
Muhammed Kasim Beg and Tunis Ali, was formed against the mimster, in conse- 
quence of which, the conspirators entering Ktihul with a formidable band of adherently 
put Ziker to death while sitting in state at a grand festival, which was held^r cele- 
brating the Id.^ The kingdom for some time was a prey to‘ disorder and tumult. Mu- 
hanuned Mokim Beg, the son of Zulnhn Arghun and brother of ^hah Beg, names 
whiA often occur in the following p^es, avmling himself of ijiis rif^tion of things, 
marched \rithont orders &om the Gennslr,^ which he held for his father, and aj^pear- 
ed suddenly before Kabul, which opened its gates. Zulnun Beg, without profesrii^ 
to approve of the proceedings of Mokim, sanctioned his retaining possession of his con- 
quest. Abdul Rizak Mirza had retired among the hills, and was stdl making inef- 
fectual eifoite for the recovery of his capital, when Baber entered the territories of 
Khosrou Shah.^ 

It is necessary then to recollect that, at this period, when Baber resumes the history • 
of his own adventures, Sheibani Khan had conquered Samarkand and Bokhara, Fer- 
ghdna and Uratippa, Tashkend and Shahrokhia ; Sultan Hussain Mirza governed'Kbo- 
rasan ; Khosrou Shah still held Hissw, Khutlan, Kunde^ and Badakhshan ; and Zul- 
nun Beg, though he acknowledged Sultan Hussain Mirza, had the chief and almost 
independent power in Kandahar and Zemin-Dawer, the country of the Hazaras and 
Nukderis, the Germsir, and great part of Sistan, and the country south of Kandahar. 


» The feast on the condnsion of Ramzan ; probably either the 9th April 1502, or 30th March 1503. 

« The Gennsar, as afterwards mriitioned by Baber, is the cduntry east of the Pass of Badam-chesh- 
meh. ^ 

^ See Ehafi Khan, Ferishta, &c. i 
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In the month of Moharrem,* I set out from the ■vicinity of Ferghana, intending to B»bi;r s^f. 
proceed to S[hora8S.n, and halted at the summer-cots of one of the- Ewpmer pas- 
taring' dutriets belonging to the country of Hiss&r. I here entered my ^llrenty-third 
year, and^^t^m to apply the razor to my face.® The followers who still lAhered to 
my fortun^ great and smafi, exceeded two hundred, and fell short of three hundred. 

The greater part of them were on foot, ^th bribes on their feet, clubs in their hands, 
and long frocks^ over their shoulders. Such was our distress, that among us all we 
had only two tents. My own tent was pitched for my mother, and they erected for 
me at each stage a felt-tent of cross-poles,® in which J used to take up my quarters. 
Although I was on my way for Khorasan, yet, in the present state of things, I was 
not quite wi^out hopes of still effecting something here among the territories and ser- 
■vants of Khosrou Shah. Scarce a day passed in which somebody did not join me, 
bringing such reports regarding the country and wandering tribes as served to feed 
my expectation. 

At this very time, Mulla Baba Beshagheri, whom I bad simt mi a miasma to Kbis- 
rou Shah, came back. From Khosrou Shah he brought me no mesmige that could 
cheer my mind ; but he broi^ht me favourable accounts of the disposition of the Bs 
and Uluses (the wandering T&rki an^ M<^bal tribes of the country). 

Ft^m D&k, in three or four journeys, I' reached Khw&j^h-EmM, a place in 
territory of Hisi^. In this station, Mohib Ali Kurchi waited on me as amb itiiiiifr 
from Khosrou Shah. Twice did my course lie through the country of this Khosrotf^*^ 

^ Mohanem, 910, b^an on the lith June 1504, the year when Ferdinand, the Ca&olic, drove the 
French out of Naples- 

2 There is still a place called Ilak to the north-west of Derbend, which may be in the district here al- 
luded to. ' , < 

’ Among the Turki tribes, the time of €rst applying the raziyr to the face is celebr^ed by a great en- 
tertainment. Baber’s miserable circumstances did not admit of tins. 

* tShapan. 

® The ilaphack is a sort of tent &rmed of flexible poles, cohered with felt, and easily folded up^ 
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Shah, so far-famed for his liberal conduct and generosity ; and that humanity which 
he displayed to the meanest of men, he never showed to me. As I hadr expectations 
from the Rs and Uluses of these districts, 1 halted a day at each stage. Shirim Taghai, 
than whom 1 had not with me a man of more eminence, from a dislike to.ithe plan of 
going to Khorasan, began to think of leaving me. At the time when I had been de- 
feated at Sir-e-pul,' and was forced to retire, he had sent away the whole of his family, 
and had remained with me in the fort (of Samarkand) alone, and\^hout any encum- 
brance to impede his going off. He was rather unm^ly, and had severaTtimes played 
the same game. 

When I arrived at Kab&dian,^ Bald Ch^hani^i, the younger brother of Khosron 
who held Cheghanian,® with the towns of Sefa and Termez, senfthelKhatib'' 
of karshi, to explress to me his udshes for my prosperity, and his desire to he per- 
mi^^ to join and accompany me as his prince ; and, as I crossed tho Amu, at the 
ferry of Ubfij,® he himself came and pmd his respects to me. At the desire of B&M 
CheghSniani, I moved down towards Termez, when he brought his whole family and 
effects across the river and joined me, after which we proceeded towards Kehmerd and 
Bami&n (places at tbk'time held by the son of Ahmed Kasim, the sister’s son of Khos- 
rou Shah)j^tending to place our families in the fortress of Ajer, one of the towns of 
Kehmerd,® and, after having put it in a posture of defence, to follow whatever ^an 
seemed best to promise success. When we reached Aibek,'? Yar Ali BeMH^^trho had 
formerly been in my service, and had conducted himself with bravery, but who had 
been separated from me during, the commotions, and was now in the employment of 
Khosroa Sbab, deserted with several young cavaliers, and came and jeihed me, twing- 
ing assurances from the Moghuls in Khosrou Shah^s service that they were all at- 
tached to my interests. On reaching the valley of Zindan,® Kamber Ali B^, sur- 
name Silakh (or the skinner), fled and came to roe. In three or four marches we 
reached Kehmerd, having left our wives and families in the fortress of Ajer. 

Whde tm rmaaiiied m the fiat of Ajer, the marriage of Jehangir Mirza with the 
daughter ofiSoltan Abhmfld Bfirza by Khanz&deh- Begum was consummated. They 
had been engaged daring the lifetime of the Mirzas, their fathers. 

At this same period, Bala Beg repeatedly, and witii much eamestoess/ urghd^ his 
sentimmita,1hatto have two sovereigns in one country, and two goneralsm 

^ In the neighbourhood Samarkand. 

Kabadian stands on the Amu, somewhat higher up tflin Termea- ^ 

JKChegh^ni^n, or SaghWan^ whence the whole country of Hxssar formerly took its name, lies north 

% ^ The Khatib is the preacher by wham the Khutbeh, or prayers flwiJte prince, are repeated in the 
%toaque. 

® The Tuiki has C^a/— Leyden, l/tMaj — Mr Metcalfe’s copy, Aubaj — and my Peraan copy, Uuakh ■ 
bttt the passage. Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. I. p. 186, fixes Vbaj as the true reading. All these di&rl 
encea arise only firtnn the diacritical points. 

between Balkh and Kabul, in Ae hill country. Ajer is about IS miles 

This is Aibek, on the Khuluro river. ^ 

‘ ’^e Dereh Zindtn lies about seven miles to the south of Aibek, on the road to Sarbagh. 
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was an unfailing source of ecHifusiqn and ruin, and ineyitably productive $>f rebellion, 
mutiny, and finally of dissolution ; as the pdet says, — 

{Persian.) — Ten dervishes may repose on one cloak. 

But two sovereigns cannot be contained in the same climate. 

The man of God, when he eats half a loaf. 

Divide the other half among the poor and needy. 

,* If a king subdues a whole kingdom, nay a climate, ‘ r 

« Am, as before, he covets yet another.* 

That, there was every reason to expect that, in a few days, all the chiefe mtd servants 
of Khoerou Shah would come in and make their submission to the King j that among 
t.hf »in th#:e were many seditious and turbulent men, such as the sons of Ayub Begmpi 
some.others, who had always been the movers and exciters of discord and enmity 
among the Mirzas ; that it was best, at the present moment, to send away Jehangir 
Mirza for Khorasan on good and friendly terms, that he might not, by and by, 'Scca- 
sion me regret and repentance. As it was not in my nature to treat my brothers or 
any of my relations with disrespect or harshness, however instant he was in his repre- . 
sentations, I could not be prevailed on to assent to them. For although great heart- He refuses, 
burning and difference had formerly existed between J eba t^ r Mirza an^me, arising 
from our rivalry in authority, and from our both aiming at the possessiofrW the sove- 
rdigQty, jHihat this time, he had left Jus country to accompany me, he wa» my bro- 
ther and iny dependant, an^, in addition to this, had not at this time done anything 
* which could be the ground of dissatisfaction. Afterwards, howorcr, these very ex- 
citers of sedition who had been pointed out, Yusef Ayub and Behlul Ayub, deserted 
from me, went over to Jeliangir Mirza, and were so successful in their seditious 
schemes and machinations, that they alienated his mind from me, and carried him 
into Khorasan, exactly as Baki Beg had predicted. 

At this *lfnA there came strange long-winded letters from Sultan Hussain Mirza to 
Badia-ez-2^mikn, to me, to Khosrou Shah, and to Zulnun Beg. These letters are still letten, 
by me. The purport of them was as follows : — ^When the three brothers, Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and Ulugh Beg Mirza, united their.forces and 
advanced against me, I guarded the banks of the rivm- 

after having come dose up to me, were compelled to retreat, withput eflfecting any- 
thing. Should the Uzbeks how advance, I will again defend the banks of the Mur- 
gKAB Badiar.ez-Zeman Mirza, after^aving put the fortresses <ff Balkh, Shaberghan, 
and Andekhud,^ in a state^of defence ind confided them to trusty officers, must 1^^ 
self proceed to Gurzewan, the Dereh-e-Zeng,« and the rest of that hill-country.--^ 
also wrote to me to this effiect Do you defend Kehmerd, Ajer, and the tract of hffl-, 
country in that neighbourhood. Khosrou Shah, after leaving trusty men in His^r/ 


* From the Gulktan of Sadi. 

» The river Murghab, rising in the hills of Hazdra, flows down by Metv. 

’ These were the three ehief fortresses between the hills and the des^ to the norih of the Psropa- 

« oSrzewan and the vaDey of Zeng were the chief passes into the hiU country between Balkh and 
Herikt. J ^ 
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and Knndez, is to proceed, accompanied by his brother Wall, to the defence of the 
hflly tracts of Badakhshan and Khatld.n, so that the Uzbeks wUl he forced to retreat 
without effecting anything. — 

These letters of Sultan Hussain Mirza threw us into despair ; for, at that time, of 
the whole house of Taimur Beg, there was no sovereign so respectable, either in re- 
gard to age, dominions, or military force ; and it was expected that epvoys and agents 
would have been trea^ng hard on each other’s heels, and assiduously giving orders to 
collect so many vessels at the passes of Termez, Ealif, and Kirki,* and so" many mate- 
rials for constructing bridges ; and that commands would have been issued for guard- 
ing carefully the upper passes of Tc^uzfflum, that the inhabitants, whose spirit for 
^INie years had been quite broken down by the incursions of the Uzbeks, m%ht have 
time to recover heart. But when a mighty prince, like Sultan Hussain Mirza, who 
ooci^ied the throne of Taimur Beg, instead of proposing to march against the enemy, 
only issued directions to strengthen a few posts, what hopes <^uld people entertain? 

^ Mewwhile, having left in Ajer such of the men and horses that had accompanied 
me as had been worn out with hunger and fatigue, together with the family, women, 
effects, and baggage of Baki Cheghhniani, of Ahmed Kasim’s son, of the troops that 
accompanied them, and of the Aimaks who adhered to them, as well as everything on 
which they set a value, we marched out and took the field. Persons now ajrived in 
uninterrflpted succession from the Moghuls in Khosrou Shah’s service, aui^H^ing that 
the whole Moghul tribes, desirous of professing their allegiance to the Ki^, were on 

towards Ishkemish andFelul; that it was necessary, there- 
'Ibr^ that his Majesty should niove with the utmost speed to jcdn them ; that many of 
Khosrou Shah’s followers were much distracted, and would embrace the King’s service. 

At this very period, information arrived that Sheibhni Khan had taken Andejan, 
and was advancing against Hissar and Kfindez. On hearing this news, Khosrou 
Shah, unable to support himself in Kundez, took the route of Kabul with his whole 
force. No sooner had he left Kundez, than Mulla Muhammed Turkestani, one of his 
old and confidential servants, occupied that fortress, and declared for Sheibani Khan. 
Just as I reached the Kezel-su® (the Red River), by the route of Shemtu, three or four 
thousand heads of houses of the Moghul clans, who had been dependant on Khosrou 
Shah, and%’ho had been in Hissar and Kundez, came and joined me, with their whole 
&raihes. Here, in order to gratify Baki Beg, I was ohli^d to discharge Kamher Ali, 
the Moghul, who has been so often mentioned. Jle was a thoughtless and rude talker; 
^hnd Bfiki B^ conld not put up with his manners. From this tisne forward, his son 
Shakur continued in the service of Jehangir Mirza. ^ 

Khosrou ^ When Khosrou Shah learned that the Mc^hul tribes had joined me, he felt his own 

shah sub- 


The Mo- 
ghuls in 
Khosrou 


tor Baber. 


» «e three chief pa^ orer the river Amu or Jeihun, between Kabadian and Chaqu. 

90 ^ is “hout IS miles from Kundez to the south-east, and 

SO milra west of Tahkhan, which hes on the river of Kundez. 

UnVb ®^^**»’»>^which has the same agnification. It is the river that flows by 

S^h-kilaa (Red-castle), from near Kehmerd on the west, and falls into the river of Andera^ bdow 
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e caused the Khutbeh to be read in his o;^ name, now bmt himself for 

twenty-six times successively, and went and came back aQ^ forward, 


helplessness ; and, seeing no remedy left, sent his son-in-law, Yakub Ayub, as his en- 
voy, to make professions- of submission and allegiance, and to assure me that, if I 
would enter into terms with him, be would come and submit himself. As Baki 
Cheghani^i, a man of ranch weight, though steadily attached to my service, yet was 
not without a natural bias in favour of his brother, he recommended a compromise to 
be made, on condition that Khosrou’s life should be spared, a^d his property left en- 
tirely to hi|,own disposal. A treaty was accordingly concluded on these terms. After 
Yakub had taken leave, we niarc^ed down the Kezel-sn, and encamped near its conflux and 
with the river of AnderS.b. 

Next morning (it was about the middle of the first RabW) I passed the Auderfib 
with a few attendants, and took my seat under the shade of a lofty palm-tree, in'^e 
territory of Doshi.^ From the opposite quarter Khosrou Shah advanced with great 
pomp and retinue ; according to the custom and usage, he dismounted at a consider- 
able distance, and walked up on foot. In approaching to salute, he bowed three times, 
and as often when he retired back. He also bowed once on the us'u^ inquiries being 
made, and when he presented his offering; and he showed the same marks of respect" 
to Jehangir Mirza, and Mirza Khan. This pompous man, who for years had acted 
according to his own will and pleasure, and who wanted nothing of royylty, except 
that he 
twenty- 

till he w^ M tired that he nearly fell right forward. The visions of empire and au- 
thority in which for years he had indulged, vanished from his view. After he had 
saluted me and presented his tributory offering, I desired him to be seated. He sat 
down and for one or two garis^ we conversed on various subjects and incidents. Be- 
sides being of an unmanly and perfidious character, he showed also great want of 
propriety, and a sneering turn in his conversation. He made two remarks, in parti- 
cular, which appeared singular as coming from him, at the moment when his most 
trusty and confidential servants were going over in troops before his eyes, and taking 
service wdth me ; and when his affairs had arrived at such a pass, that though a man 
who in his day had enacted the sovereign, he yet was compelled, sore against his wiO, 
to come in this wretched and miserable way, and submit himself in aj^ery paltry 
manner. One of these was, when I was consoling him for the desertion of fli servants ; 
he replied, “ These fellows ‘have already left me four times, and always come back 
again.” The other was, on my asking after bis younger brother. Wall ; when he ^ 
would come, and what ford he wbidd cr(^ the Amfi ? he answered, “ If be caj^ 
find a ford he will come over speedily; but when a river comes down in flood ,l |fe <j | 
fords change; as the proverb runs, ‘ the ifver has carried down its fords.’” At the 
very moment of the change of his fortune and of the desertion of his servants. Almighty 
God brought these words out of his own mouth. After one or two getris, I mounted 
and returned back to the camp, and he also returned to his encampment. That same 
day, great and small, good and bad, ofleers and servants, began to forsake him, and 

4 

1 The end of August, 1404. 

» Doshi lies above Ghuri, on the river Anderab, at its conflux with the Surkhab. - 

5 A gari is twenty-four minutes. • 

K 
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came and*joined me with their families and effects ; so that, on the morrow, between 
mid-day and afternoon prayers, not a man remmned with him. {Arabic.) “ Say, O my 
Lord ! Thou art the King of kings ! Thou ^vest empire unto whom thou pleasest, and 
takest empire from whom thou pleasest; and increasest whom thou pleasest, and 
reducest whom thou pleasest : Beneficence is in thy hand ; for, verily, thou art power- 
ful over all things.” The Lord is wonderful in his might ! A man who was master 
of twenty or thirty thousand retainers, and who possessed the whole tract of country 
formerly subject to Sultan Mahmud Mir 2 a, extending. frdm Kahlugheh,^ which is also 
termed Derhend-e~aheni (the Iron-gate), as far as the Hindu-Kush mountains, and 
one^^ whose tax-gatherers, named Hassan Birl^, an aged man, had conducted me, in 
thi Idrliest manner, from Hak to Ubaj, giving me orders how fer I was to march, and 
where I was to encamp ; that this very person, in the space of half a day, without 
battle, without contest, should be reduced to appear in such a state of distress and 
wretchedness before a needy and reduced fugitive like me, who>had only two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty tatterdemalions, all in the greatest want ; that he should no 
longer have any power over his own servants, nor over his wealth, nor even his life, 
was a wonderful dispensation of the Omnipotent ! 

The evening of the same day in which I returned from the interview with Khosrou 
Shah, Mirza Khan^ came into my presence and accused him of the murder of his bro- 
thers. M^y among us were for receiving the charge ; and, indeed, it wjl^conform- 
able to every law, human and divine, that such a man should meet with condign pu- 
nishment ; but as an agreement h^^d been entered into with Khosrou Shah, he was left 
free and unmolested, and orders were given that he might carry off as much of his 
property as he chose. He accordingly loaded three or four strings^ of mules, and as 
many camels as he had, with jewels, gold and silver utensils, and other valuables, and 
set out with them. I directed Shirim Taghfii to conduct Khosrou Shah by the route 
of Ghuri* and Dehaneh towards Khorasan, and then to proceed himself to Kehmerd 
and bring my frunily after me to Kabul. 

I now left my encampment and marched against Kabul. I halted at Khwajeh-zeid.* 
That same day, as Khamzeh-bi Mankfat, who headed a plundering party of Uzbeks, 
had made an incursion, and was ravaging the territory of Doshi,® I dispatched Syed 
Kasim, thM^amberlain,^ and .Ahmed Kasim Kohhur, with a party of horsey who fell 
upon the pillagers, completely routed them, and brought in a number of their heads. 
At this station the arms and armour which were left in the stores of Khosrou Shah 
l|vere divided among^the troops. There were about seven or ei^f hundred coats of 
and suits of horse furniture. These were one part of the artides which Khosrou 
Shah left behind ; there were many others beside, but nothing of con8e<|uence. 


1 This pass, generally called Kaluga, is famous in the history of Taimur B^, and rhimg;. Khgn. It 
leads throng the chain of the Kara-^h hills, that lies between Khozar and Hissar. 

2 Miraa Khan was Sultan Weis Mirza, youngest son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, Baber's unde. One 

of his brothers, Baiesanghar Mirza, had been murdeAd, and Sultan Masaud Mirza, - n e th er rf them, 
had been blinded by Khosron Shah, as has been already related in these Memoirs. » 

3 Seven to a string—^den. < Ghuri lies N.E. from Kehmerd. 

■■ In the Persian copyf IQiwajeh Rind. ® Doshi lies ten or twelve miles S.E. of Ghuri. 

* ' Ishek-agha. 
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From Khwajeh-zeid, Ijy three or four marches, we reached Ghur-bend.* On coming 
to our ground at Ushter-Sheher, we got intelligence that Shirkeh Arghun, the Beg in 
whom Mokim reposed the greatest confidence, still ignorant of my approach, had ad- 
vanced with an army, and taken post on the river Baran, for the purpose of intercept- 
ing any who might attempt, by the route of Panjhir, ^ to join, Abdal Rizak Mirza,-* 
who had fied at that time from Kabul, and was then among the Turkolani Afghans 
in the territory of Lamghan. The instant I received this information, which was be- 
tween mid-day and afternoon prayers, we set out, and marching all night, ascended the 
hill-pass of Hupi^.^ Till this time I had never seen the star SoheU,* (Canopus,) but 
on r^ching the top of a hill, Soheil appeared below, bright to the south. I jaid, 
“ This cannot be Soheil !” They answered, “ It is indeed Soheil.” Baki Chegh^^i 
recited the following verses : — . ' 

O Soheil, how far dost thou shine, and where dost thou rise ? 

Thine eye is an omen of good fortune to him on whom it falls. 


The sun was a spear’s length high when we reached the foot of the valley of Senjeda • 
and alighted. The party whom we had sent on in advance to reconnoitre, with a 
number of enterprising young warriors, fell in with Shirkeh below Karabagh,<> in tbe 
territoij^-Aikeri-Yar, and instantly attacked him ; they kept harassing him fqp some 
time in.' jlpSrmishing fight, till reinforcements came up, when they mad^ vigorous 
charge, atm completely routed his troops. Shirkeh himself was dismounts and made 
prisoner, with seventy, eighty, or a hundred of his best men. I spared his life, and he 
entered into my service. 

When Khosrou Shah abandoned Kundez, and set out for Kabul, without troubling 
himself about his Ils and Uluses, (the wandering Turki and Moghul tribes,) tbe troops some Hazi- 
in ^8 service, including the Ils and Uluses, foriped five or six bodies. One of these 
bodies was composed of the men from the hill-country of Badakhshan. Sidim Ali Der- 
ban, with the Hazaras of the desert, having passed the straits of Penjhir,'? joined me at 
this stage, and entered into my service. Another of these bodies, under Yusef Ayub 

' Ghur-bend, or the Pass of Ghur, which lies to the south of the high hills of Hindu-kusb, is one of 
the chief passes from Balkb to Kabul, across that great range. IP 

2 Now Penjshir. 

^ Abdal RizSk Mirza was the aoD of Uhigh Mirza, one of Baber’s uncles, tbe King of Kabul and 
Ghazni. Ulugh Beg died in 907 of tbe Hejira, about three years before Baber’s invasion. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ab4al.^izak Mirza ; but that prince being very young, Shirun Ziker, one of his nobles, 
usurped the supreme du^tion of affairs, 'llie other Begs, disgusted with Sturim’s conduct, fomifid 0 
toDSfiiacj and put hiin to death. Ituring the confusions that ensued, Muhammed Mokim, a siPofi 
Zulnun surprised Kabul in 908, and married a sister of Abdal Rizak Mirza. Affiuis were still in 
confusion when Baber entered the country in 910. 

■* Hupian, or Upian, is a few miles north of Chariku, on the way to Perwan. Senjed Dereh lies west, 
or north weitt of Ghnrbend. 

^ Soheil is a most con^icuous star in Afghanistan. It gives its name to the south, which is never 
called Junub, but Stdieil. The rising of Sohdl marks one of their seasons. 

^ Black-guden. 

’’ 1310 Pass of Penjhh, or Penjdhh, is in the Hindu-kush range, to the east of that of Kipchak, by 
which Baber had come. ^ 

♦ 
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and Behlul Ayub, joined me in like manner at the same place. Other two of these 
bodies, the one from Khutlan, under the command of Wali, the brother of Khosrou ; 
Wall de- the other from Banchuk, Nukderi, and Kakshal, with the Aimaks that had settled in 
put w’ Kundez, advanced by the route of Anderab and Seirdb, with an intention of passing 
death. by the straits of Penjhir. The Aimaks reached Seirab first ; and as Wali was ad- 
vancing in their rear, they took possession of the road, engaged and defeated him. 
Wali himself, after his discomfiture, fled for refuge to the Uzbeks ; but his head was 
struck oflf in the public market ' of Samarkand by the orders of Sheibani Khan ; all 
the rest of his servants and officers, being discomfited, plundered, and destitute,' came 
and joined me, along with the Aimaks, at this same stage. Syed Yusef Beg Ughlakchi 
alsopttame along with the Aim&ks to this place. 

Mdrching thence, we halted in the auleng, or meadow, of Ak-Seraii* which is situa- 
ted close upon Karabagh : Khosrou Shah’s men, who had long been iniured to the prac- 
tice of Ariolence, and to disregard of discipline, now began to oppress the people of the 
country. At last an active retainer of Sidim Ali Derban having carried off a jar of 
•^pil from some person by force, I ordered him to be brought out and beaten with sticks. 
He expired under the punishment. This example put an end to such practices. 

We here held a consultation whether or not it was advisable to proceed against Ka- 
bul. ^ed Yusef Beg and others were of opinion that, as the winter was at hand, we 
should proved to Lamghan, and there act as circumstances might reqtiire. Baki 
Cheghaniani and several others were for marching directly on Kabul ; and that plan 
being finally adopted, we marched off from our station, and stopped at the Kmruk (or 
Park) of Ama. I was here joined by my mother the Khanum, and the rest of the 
Khosrou household that had been left behind at Kehmerd. They had endured great hardships 
pe^a'ftom “ march to meet me. The incidents were as follows : — I h^ sent Shlrim 
Kehmerd. Taghai to conduct Ediosrou Shah on the route to Khorasan, and directed him after- 
'wards to bring on my household. By the time, however, that they reached Dehaneh, 
Shlrim Ta^bai found that he was not his own master, and Khosrou Shah took the re- 
solution of accompanying him to Kehmerd. Ahmed Eiasim, the sister’s son of Khos- 
rou Shah, was then in Kehmerd. Khosrou Shah prevailed upon Ahmed KSaim to 
behave very ill to the families left in the place. Many of the Moghul retainers of 
^ Baki Cheghaniani were in Kehmerd along with these families. They privately, in 
concert with Shlrim Taghai, prepared to seize both Khoerou Shah and Abm«il K&sim, 
who, however, taking the alarm, fled away by the road which leads by the skirts of 
tjie valley of Ajer, and took the route of Khorasan. The effect ofitlfis firmness of the 
M%huls having been to rid themselves of these enemies, the gumrd which was with 
the families being now freed from any danger from Khosrou Siah, left Ajer. By the 
time they reached Kehmerd, however, the Sighanchi clan were up in arms, seized the 
passes on the road, and plundered a number of the families, and of the Ils and Uluses 
(or wandering dans), who had followed the fortunes of B4ki Beg. The son of Kfil 
Bayezld Turk, who was young, was made a ^prisoner by them. He came to Kfibul 
thr^ or four years after. The families which had been plundered and dispersed, 

- White-house. It is about twelve or fourteen miles north-west from Kabul. 


Charsu. 
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came on by way of the pass of Kipchak, the same by which I had come, and joined 
me in the Kuruk of Ama. 

Leaving this station, the second march brought us to the Auleng (or pasture grounds) Baber re- 

of Chalak, where we halted. Having held a consultation, in which the siege of Kabul *?*''**“ *»- 
j .j ® siegeKabul. 

.was determineci on, we marched forward. I, with the mam body, halted between 

Haider Taki’s garden and the tomb of Kul Bayezid, the cup-bearer. Jehanglr Mirza, 
with the right wing, took his station at my great Char-bagh.‘ N^ir Mirza, with the 
left wing, took post in an auleng (or meadow) behind the tomb of Kutluk Kedem. I 
repeatedly sent persons to confer with Mokim ; they sometimes brought back insincere 
excuses, sometimes conciliatory answers. But his real object, all the while, was to 
gain time; ‘for, when I took Shirkeh prisoner, he had dispatched expresses to fa- 
ther and elder brother, and he now attempted to create delays, in hopes of gettin^uc- 
com from them. 

One day I ordered that the whole host, main body, right wing, and left, after ar- 
raying themselves in complete armour, and clothing their horses in mail, should ad- 
vance close up to the city, display their arms, and indict a little chastisement on the ^ 
town’s people. Jehangir Mirza, with the right wing, marched forward towards th * 

Kucheh Bagh.^ As there was a river in front of the main body, I proceeded by the 
tomb of Kntluk Kedem, and stationed myself on an eminence in front of a rising 
ground, .^he advanced body spread themselves out above Kutluk Kedem’s IBridge ; 
at that ^aiiae, however, there was no bridge there. Our troops gallopecKnsultingly 
close up to the Currier’s^ gate. The men who had advaneed out of the town,. being 
few in number, could not stand their ground, but took to flight, and sought shelter in 
the city. A number of the town’s people of Kabul had gone out on the glacis of the 
citadel, on the side of an eminence, in order to witness the sight. As they fled, a 
great dust arose, and many of them were thrown down. Between the gate and the 
bridge, on a rising ground, and in the high road, pits had been dug, in which pointed 
stakes had been fixed, and then the whole covered over with grass. Sultan Kuli 
Chen&k, and several other cavaliers, fell into these pits as they pushed on at full speed. 

On the right wing, one or two cavaliers exchanged a few sabre blows with a part of 
the garrison who sallied out on the side of the Kuchdi Bagh, bat soon returned, as 
they had no orders to engage. ' , 

The men in the town were now greatly alarmed and dejected, when Mokim, through MifcuD sur- 
some of the Begs, offered to submit, and agreed to surrender Kfibul ; on which he was 
introduced by the mediafion of Bfiki Beg Cheghaniftni, and tendered his all^iance. 

I did all that I could to dispel his apprehensions, and received him with aiiabUity |^d 
kindness. It was arranged that, he should next day march out with all his soldiers, 
adherents, effects, and property, and smxender the fortress. As the retainers of Khos- 
rou Shah had not, for a long period, been subjected to discipline, but, on the contrary, 
had indulged in all kind of injustice and rapine, I appointed Jehangir Mirza, and 

i That is, the ground which Baber afterwordJlaid oat as a gprand garden or Char-bagh. 

^ Sahurb Garden. The Kodieh Bagh is still a garden abont four miles from Kabul, on the gprth- 
west, and divided from it by a low kotal or pass. There is stiU a bridge on the way. 

*’Derwaaeh Chemigate. 
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N^ir Mirza, with some of the principal Begs, and my most trusty servants, to guard 
the family of Mokim, as well as Mokim himself and his dependents, while they left 
Kabul with their goods and property ; and I appointed Tibah * as his place of resi- 
dence. Next morning the Mirzas and Begs who had gone to the gate, observing an 
uproar and mobbing of people, dispatched a man to inform me of the circumstance ; 
adding, “ Until you come, we shall not be able to put a stop to the commotion.” I 
mounted, and having repaired to the spot, allayed the tumult, .but not until I had or- 
dered three or four of the rioters to be shot with arrows, and one or two to be cut to 
pieces. Mokim and his train then set out, and reached Tibah in quiet and safety. 

In the latter end of the month of the latter Rabia,^ by the blessing of Almighty God, 
I g^ned possession of Kabul and Ghazni, with the country and provinces dependent 
on Itram, without battle or contest. 

The country of Kabul is situate in the fourth climate, in the midst of the inhabited 
andGhazni part of the world. On the east it has the Lamghanat, Pershawer, Hashnaghar^ and 
some of the countries of Hind. On the west it has the mountain' districts, in which are 
^ situated Kamud and Ghur. This mountainous tract is at present occupied and inha- 
liited by the Hazara and Nukderi tribes. On the north are the countries of Kundez 
and Anderab, from which it is separated by the mountain of Hindu-Kush. On the 
south are Fermul and Naghz,® and Banu and Afghanistan."* Tt is a narrow country, 
but sti^tching to a considerable extent. Its length is in the direction of east and west, 
KJbuT surroftded on all sides by hills. The walls of the town extend up a hill. To 

the south-west of the town there is a small hill, which is called Shah-Kdb^,® from 
the c^umstance of a King of Kibul’s having buUt a palace on its summit. This hill 
b^;in8 at the defile of Deveren, and reaches all the way to that of Deh-Yakub. It 
may be about a farsang* in circumference. The skirts of this hill are entirely covered 
with gardens. .In the time of my paternal uncle Ulugh Beg Mirza, Weis Atkeh con- 


1 “Kbai is about three mUes south of Akserai, and to the left of the road from that place to Kabul. . 

^ About the beginiung of October 1504. 

** This word is sometimes written N^hz, sometimes Naghr, but generally Naghr. 

* Baber confines the term Afghanistan to the countries inhabited by the Afghan tribes. These wrere 
Aiefly the hill tracts to the south of the road from Kabul to Pershawer. Kabul, Ghazni, the low country 
of Lamghan, and in general all the plains and lower grounds, with the towns, were inhabited by Tajiks 
or men of a different race. Forster, vol. II. p. 79, describes Kabul » as a walled town of about a nufe 
and a Mf in ^cumference, and situated on the eastern side of a isttge of two united hills, describine 
graerally the figure of a semi-cxrcle.” « Balausir,” he adds (p. 80), " the name of the Shah’s palace, 
where also the hourehold servants, guards, and the slaves are lodged, stands on a rising ground^he 

eastern quarter of the city, and exhibits but a slender testimony of the dignity of its master." “ Kabul 

stofc near the foot of two conjoined hills, whose length has nearly an east and west direction. Towards 
*e ^ of the eastern, stands, on a flat projection, a fortified palace, which was formerly the habitation 
^e governors of the city ; but it has been converted by Timur Shah into a state p^n, where the 
^ers of t^ pnnce, and other branches of his family, are kept in confinement Above this bnildina 

“ "V to » considerable height, and is united byl 

n^ of W la^ to the other hill. From the peak a stone waB extends ovei^he summit of Se 
hills^d IS terminated at the bottom of the westernmost by an ordinary redoubt” P. 83 84 . 

^ the son of Adam), the foiindw rf die city 

IS sa4to be buried; tat Ae only hill south-west is Aat where Baber himsdf is interred. Itto nw 

“ Ne5[y"fomTii^ ^ 
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ducted a stream of water along the bottom of it ; and all the gardens about the hill are 
cultivated by means of this stream. Lower down the river there is a place called 
Kelkeneh,* in a retired, hidden situation. Much debauchery has gone on at that place. 

The verse of Khwajeh Hafez may be parodied and applied to it — 

0 for the happy times, when, free and uncontroll’d. 

We lived in Kilkeneh with no very good fame. 

Sei^thward from the town, and to the east of Shah-Kabul, there is a lake ^ nearly a 
farsang in circumference. Three springs of water issue from Shah-Kabul, and flow 
towards the city ; two of them are in the vicinity of Kelkeneh. One of these runs bv 
the tomb of Khwajeh Shems, and the other by the Kedemgah ^ (place of the footsteps) 
of Khwajeh Khezer. These two places are Unfavourite resorts of the people of^a- 
bul. The third fountain is opposite to Khw^h Abd-al-Simd, and bears the name of 
Khwajeh Roushenai. There is a small ridgeiwhich runs out from the hill of Shah- 
Kabul, and IS called Akabein ; ^ and there is besides another small hill, on which stands 
the citadel of Kabul. The fortified town lies on the north of the citadel. The citadel ^ 
is of surprising height, and enjoys an excellent climate, overlooking the large lake, the 
three aulengs (or meadows) called Siah-seng, Sung^Korghan, and Chdldk, which stretch 
below it. These aulengs present a very beautiful prospect when the plains are ^een. 

In the spiing, the north-wind blows incessantly ; they call it bade-perwan (the pleasant 
breeze).^ In the north part of the citadel there are houses with windows, rl^h enjoy 
a delightful atmosphere. Mulla Muhammed Taleb Maamai composed the following 
distich in praise of the citadel of Kkbul, under the character of Badia-ez-zemkn IN^za ; 

(Permn.) Drink wine in the citadel of Kabul, and send round the cup without stopping ; 

For it is at once a mountain and a sea, a town and a desert. 

9 

The people of Hindustan call every country beyond their own ^^Khorasan, in the 
s^e manner a^ the Arabs term all except Arabia, Ajem. On the road between Hin- 
dustan and Khorasfln, there are two great marts ; the one Kabul, the other Kandahar. 
Caravans, from Ferghana, Turkestan, Samarkand, Balkh, Bokhara, Hissar, and Ba- 
dakhshan, all resort to Kabul ; while those from Khorasan repair to Kandafa&r. lliis Its trade, 
country lies between Hindustan and Khorasfin. It is an exceOent and profitable 
market for commodities. Were the merchants to carry their goods as far as Khita or 
Rfim,* they would scarcely get the same profit on them. Every year, seven, eight, or 
ten thousand horses arrive in K&bul... From Hindustan, every year, fifteen or twentj- 

^ XeUceneh, or Gulguneh, for it may be either, cannot now be discovered. 

> This lake is now ^led Kheirdbad. It is about three miles round. 

’ The spot on which a Musulman saint lived, or on which be is supposed to have stood while he per- 
formed any celelxated act, becomes his kedtmgcA, the place of his footsteps, and is visited and drcumam- 
bulated by the pious Mahommedan with great veperatioa. 

* The hill cidled Akabein seems to be that now called Ashikkn Aiifkn, which connects with Baber 
Badshdh. The Bdla Hisskr, or citadd, is on the same ridge, &rth«r east, and south-east of the town. 

’ May it not mean the breeze of Perwan, from th^town of that name which lies north from Kidnii f 

' Khitk is Northern China, and its dependent provinces. Rhm is Tt^ey, particularly the province* 
about Trelnzond. 
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thousand pieces of cloUi are brought by caravans. The commodities of Hindustan are 
slaves, white clothes, sugar-candy, refined and common sugar, drugs, and spices. 
There are many merchants that are not satisfied with getting thirty or forty for ten.' 
The productions of Khorasan, Rum, Irak, and Chln,^ may aU he found in Kabul, 
which is the very emporium of Hindustan. Its warm and cold districts are close by 
each other. From Kabul you may in a single day go to a place where snow never falls, 
and in the space of two astronomical hours, you may reach a spot where snow lies al- 
ways, except now and then when the summer happens to be peculiarly hot. t^lji the 
districts dependant on Kabul, there is great abundance of the fruits both of ]Sbt and 
cold climates, and they are found in its immediate vicinity. The fruits of the cold 
dis^cte in Kabul are grapes, pomegranates, apricots, peaches, pears, apples, quinces, 
jujoDes, damsons, almonds, and walnutaj all of which are found in great abundance. 
I caused the sour-c^erry-tree ^ to be bnught here and planted ; it produced excellent 
friut, and continues thriving. The fn^ it possesses peculiar to a warm climate, are 
the orange, citron,'* the amluk, and sugar-cane, which are brought from the Lamgha- 
nat. I caused the sugar-cane to be brought, and planted it here. They bring the Jel- 
ghuzek® from Nijrow. They have numbers of bee-hives, but honey is brought only 
from the hill-country on the west. The rawash ® of Kabul is of excellent quality ; its 
quinces and damask plums are excellent, as well as its badrengs.^ There is a species 
of grape which they call the water-grape, that is very delicious ; its wines are strong 
and intoxicating. That produced on the skirt of the mountain of KhwSjeb Khan- 
Saaid is celebrated for its potency, though I describe it only from what I have heard ; 


1 Kabul is not fertile in grain ; a return of four or five to one is reckoned favour- 
able. The mflons too are not good, but those raised from seed brought from Khora- 
san are tolerable.) The climate is. extremely delightful, and in this respect there iS no 
such place in the known world. In the nights of summer you cannot sleep without a 
poetm (or lamb-skin-cloah.) Though the snow falls very deep in the winter, yet tlie 
cold is never excessively intense. Samarkand and Tabriz are celebrated for their fine 
climate, but the cold there is extreme beyond measure. 

In the neighbourhood of Kabul there are .four fine aulengs or meadows.^ the 
north-east is the auleng of Sung-Korghan, at the distance of about two kos. It is a 
fine plain, and the grass agrees well with horses ; there are few musqnitoes in it. To 
the north-west lies the auleng of Chalak, about one kps from KfibuL It is extensive ; 
but in the summer the musquitoes greatly annoy the horses. On the west is the au- 

‘ Three or four hundred per cent. 2 chin is all t^hina. 

i • ■ . * berry like the karinda. 

e is the seed of a kind of pine, the cones of which are as big as a man’s two fists. 

TOe nwaah is described as a root somethii^ like beet-root, hut moth larger — ^white and red in co- 
our, wim, leaves, that rise little from the ground. It has a pleasant mixture of sweet and add. It 
•nay be the ybnbarb, r^weid. 

The bldteng la a large green fruit, in shape somewhat like a dtron. The name is also apidied to a 
large sort of cueumber. m ^ 

■^'dcng or Uleng, is a plailr or meadow. 


The drinker knows the fiavorur of the wine ; how should the sober know it ? 


I 
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leng of Deveren, which conrasts properly of two plains, the one the auleng of Tibah, 
the other that of Kush-N&der, which would make the aulengs of Kabul five in number. 
Each of these two aiilengs lies about a farsang from Kabul. Though hut of small ex- 
tent, they afford excellent pasture for horses, and are not pestered with gnats. There 
is not in all Kfibul any auleng equal to these. The auleng of Siah-Seng lies on the 
east of Kabul. Between this last auleng and the Currier’s-gate stands the tomb of 
Kutluk Kedem. This auleng being much infested with mosquitoes in the hot wea- 
ther, is not in such high estimation as the others. Adjoining to this last valley is that 
of Kemri. By this computation it appears that there are six aulengs about Kibul, 
but we hear only of the four aulengs. 

The country of Kabul is very strong, and of difficult access, whether to foreigners 
or enemies. Between Balkh, Kundez, and Badakhshan on the one side, and Kabufon 
the other, is interposed the mountain of Hindu-kush, the passes over which are seven 
in number. Three of these are by Penjhir the uppermost^ of which is Khewak;® 
lower down is that of Tul;^ and still lower, that of Bazarak. Of these three passes, 
the best is that of Tul, hut the way is somewhat longer, whence it probably got its 
name of Tul (or the long). The most direct pass is that of Bazfirak. Both of these 
passes lead over to Sirfib. As the pass of Bazfirak terminates at a village named Ba- 
rendi, the peojde of Sirfib call it the pass of Barendi. Another route is that of Perwan. 
Between Perw&n and the high mountain there are seven minor passes, which they call 
Hefl-iecheh (the Seven Younglings). As you conJte from the Anderab side, two roads 
unite below the main pass, and lead down on Perwfin by way of the Seven Younglings. 
This is a very difficult road. There are besides three roads in Ghurbend. That wh^^h is 
nearest to Perwfin is the pass of Yangi-yuli (the new road), which descends by Wa- 
lian and Khinjan. Another route is that of Kipchfik, which leads by the junction of 
the jiver^ of Surkhfib and Anderab. This is a good pass. Another ^(ute is by the 
pa8S^{.Shibertn. During the summer, when the waters are up, you can go by this 
paM only by taking the route of Bamifin and Sikan but in the winter season, they 
travel by way of Abdereh. In winter, all the roads are shut up for four or five months, 
except this alone ; such as then proceed to Shibertu through this pass, travel by way 
of Abdereh. In the season of spring, when the waters are in flood, it is as difficult to 
pass these roads as in winter ; for it is impossible to crow the water courses. On account 
of the flooding of the torrents, so that the road by the water courses is not passable ; 
and as for passing along the mountains, the mountain track is so difficult, that' it is 
only for three or four months in autumn, when the snow and the waters decrease, that 

’ Now Fenjshir. ^ In this enumeration Baber begins from the east. 

3 ‘Hiere is a pass over the Hindu-kush range, at the head (rf the valley ct Fenjshir, which is called the 
Kurindah Awa. 

* Tul is the Te(d pf Mr Elphinstone’s map ; Bazteak must be the straight road from Seifabid to Char- 

maghzdr. The ^rwan route is that by Ferwan to Cbarmaghzar,, which passes between Seifab^ and 
the head of the valley of Saoleh auleng. Y«gi-yuli is that by lk)didkh direct upon Khinjan. The 
Kipchak route runs up the valley of Ghurbend, and then over ^ maintains to the junction of the two 
rivoa at Kila Beiia. The Shibertu Fass is by Shiber. There seems to have been a direct road from 
that to Mader in dry weather; but in wet, pet^le went rtmnd by Bami^, Seighan, and the pass of 
Dend^n-shiken. 9 

* Or Seighan. ♦ 
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it is practicable. The Kafir robbers also issue from tbe mounti&ifi and narrow paths, 
and infest this passage. 

The road from Khorasan l^ids by way of Kandah&r. It is aj^^ght level rOad, and 
doM not go through any hill-passes. 

From Hindustan there are four roads which lead up to Kabul. One of tbew is by way 
of the Lamghan^t,* and comes by the hQl of Kheiber, in whidi there is chie slmrt hill- 
pass. Another road leads by Bangash ; a third by Naghz,^ and the fourth by Fennnl. 
In all of these roads there are passes of more or less difficulty. Those who c^e by 
them cross the river Sind at three different places. Those who go by the Nilab pass^ 
age,® take the road of Lamghanat. In the winter season, however, they cross the 
ri^l^ Sind, the river of Sew4d, and Uie river of Kabul, above the conflux of this last 
' river with the Sind. In most of the expeditions which I made' into Hindustan, I ford- 
ed these rivers in this way; but the last time, when I inv^ed that country, defeated 
Sultan Ibitdiim and conquered Hindustan, I crossed at the Nilab passage in beets. 
Except at the place that has been mentioned, tbe river Sind can nowhere be pan ned 
unless in boats. Those again who cross at Dinkot^ take the Bangadi road; while 
those who cross at Choupareh® take the road of Fermnl, if proceeding to Ghaxni, and 
the road of the desht or plains if they are going to Kandahar. 

In the country of Kabul there are many and various tribes. Its valleys and plains 
are inhabited by Turks, Aimaks, and Arabs. In the city and the greater part (rf the 
villages, the population consists of Tajiks. Many other of the villages and districts 
are occupied by Pashdis, ParSchis, Tijiks, Berekis, and A%han8. In the hill-country 
tq ^e west, reside the Hazhras and Nukderis. Among the Hazara and Nukderi tribes, 
there are some who speak the Mt^hul language. In the hill-country to the north-east 
lies KaferistAn, such as Kattor® and Gebrek. To the south is Afghanistin. There are 
eleven or twftve different languages spoken in Kabul : Arabic, Persian, Turki, 
hoK, Hindi, Afghani, Pashtd, Pardchi, Geberi, Bereki, and Lamghani. It is d«*ious 
whether so many distinct races, and different languages, could be found in any other 
country. 

The country of Kabul is divided into fourteen Tumans. In Samarkand, Bdcbain, 
and those quarters, the smaller districts into which a country is divided, a^^led 
T^man : in Andejan, Ka^har, and the nmghbouring countries, they get the ^1^ of 


‘ The Laraghsa road is the great road feom Kabul to Peohairer. The Baagsah is etniained bv its 
nanie. ^ ^ 

* Kaghz, now unknown, seems to have been on the upper course of the Kibram. Fennul was pro- 
bably Urghun, where tbe Ferraulis, a Posian race, still reside. ^ 

- Nilab stands somewhat lojwer down the Sind than Attok. Tbe piesret Nilab is shout IS miles be- 
low Attock. I may remark, that I have not been able to discover any Indian antbority previons to die 

** ^ 

* » psobably at or near the present Khushialghur, unkw ka being afterwt^s , 

nagrtban boondary of Banu should render it probaUj that it was Kalab^h. 

‘ Tlie fiom Choupareh to Fermnl was probably the direct road tlm^ Kantamrun to tfrohun 

^ ^ Damin, the flat pvt of wMcii Bhber 

eato DeAt. Choapdrdi wa^robably situated near KagalwMa on the Kunam. , ^ 

^ Bittor or Katar, is a place of note in E^sferistan. Gebrek also lies in the KMer country. 
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Urchin, and in Hindustw they call them Perganah. Although Bajour, Sewad, Per- 
ehawer, and Hashnaglar,^ originally belonged to Kabul ; yet at the present date some 
of these districts haro been desolated, and others of them entirely occupied by the 
tribes of Afghans, so that they can no longer be properly regarded as provinces. 

On the east lies the Lamghanat,^ which comprehends five Tumans and two Baluks. 
The largest of the Tumllns of 'Lamghan is Nmigenhar,^ which, in many histories, is 
written Nekerh&r. The residence of the darc^ha, or commandant of this district, is 
Adinapur. Nangenhar lies to the east of Kkbul, thirteen farsangs'* of very difficult 
road. In tluree or four places there are some very short kotuls or steep hill-passes, 
and in two or three places there are narrows or straits. The Khirilchi and other rob- 
ber Afgh&n tribes infest this road with their depredations. There was no population 
along this road till I settled Karatu below the Kuruk-sai,^ which rendered the T?bad 
safe. The Germsll (or region of warm temperature) is divided from the Serdsil (or 
r^on of cold temperature) only by the steep pass of Badam-cheshmeh.*' Snow falls 
on the E[abul side of this pass, but not on the Knruk-sai and Lamghanat side. The 
moment you descend this hill-pass, you see quite another world. Its timber is different, 
its grains are of another sort, its animals of a different species, and the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants are of a different kind. Nangenb^ has nine streams.^ Its 
rice and wheat are excellent. Oranges, ritrons, and pomegranates, are very abundant, 
and of good quality. Opposite to the fort of Adinahpur,^ to the south, on a rising 
ground, I formed a chatbegh (or great garden), in the year nine hundred and fourteen.^ 
It is called B*^he Vafa (the Garden of Fidelity). It overlooks the river, which flows 
between the fort and the palace. In the year in which I defeated Behar Khau and 
conquered Lahore and Dibalpur, I brought plantains and planted them here. They 
grew and thrived. The year before I had also planted the sugar-cane in it,- which 
throve remarkably well. I sent somdof them to Badakhshan and Bokhara. It is on 
an i|avated site, enjoys running water, and the climate in the winter season is temper- 
ate. -in the garden there is a small hillock, from which a stream of water, sufficient 
to drive h mill, incessantly flows into the garden below. The four-fold iield-plot'° of 
this garden is situated on this eminence. On the south-west part of this garden is a 
reservoir of water ten gez^‘ square, which is wholly planted round with orange trees ; 
thei^are likewise pomegranates. All around the piece of water the ground is quite 

I lliis place is now always called Heditnagar. 

* A HBgnlar proof of the imperfect state in which the geography of those conntries bng remained b, 
that Petis de la Croix ^^ees Lamghan in Kashmir. — Si»t. de Timur Bee, Vol. II. p. IS. 

* Nugenhfir lies along the K&brnl river on the aouth. It ia the Nungnehaura of Mr Elfhhittmie's 
map., 

* TJpwarda of SO miles. * The dry water dianneL— losfen. Perhiqw the Pari river. 

V {. 0 . Ahnoud^pri^. The Pasa of Badam-chwdimeh lies south of the K^bul river, b^ween Little 
K&bol and Barik^b. ' „ 

’’ Whence it ipkid to derive ite name, whidi in A^ani means nine ttrema*. 

•’The fort of Adinahpur ia to the soudi of the- Kkbnl river. • Ahosit A. D. 1408. 

u> It is usual fiw dm Fendans to divide their gardens into four plots by two roads which cross each 
other. 

II The original has inily ten hy ten, bnt the gez is prohaUy the tBeasnrei|pderitoad, which would make 

it a square of about twenty feet or upwards. ^ 
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covered with clover. This spot is the very eye of the beauty olHhe garden. At the 
time when the orange becomes yellow, the prospect is delightful. Indeed the garden 
is chamnngly Imd out. To the south of this garden lies the Koh-e-Sefld* (the White 
Mountain) of Nangenh&r, which separates Bangash from Nangenhar. There is 
no road by which one can pass it on horseback. Nine streams descend from this 
mountain. The snow on its summit never diminishes, whence probably comes the name 
of Koh-e-Sefid* (the White Mountain). No snow ever falls in the dales at its foot. 
Between the mountain and the garden there may be as much interval as would«^rve 
a party to encamp on. On the skirts of this hiU there are many airy and beautiful 
situations. The water which descends from it is naturally so cold, that it does not 
require ice to cool it. On the south of the fort of A^naphur is the Surkh-rud^ (the 
Red Rivulet). The fort is situated on an eminence, wMcb, towards the river, is forty 
or fifty gez^ in perpendicular height. On the north there is a detached mass of moun- 
tain. The fortress is very strong. This last mountain forms the division between 
Na;ggenh&r and the Lamghan&t. Whenever it snoWs at Kabul, the snow fells also on 
the top of this mountain, by which means the people of the Tj>mgb«ni»t can tell, feom 
the appearance of its top, when it snows at Kabul. In travelling from Kabul to 
Lamghan,'* there is one road by which, after passing Kuruk-sai, you proceed through 
the steep pass of Debri,* and reach the Lamgbanat by way .of Bul&n. There is an- 
other road,® by which, crossing Kuruk-sai lower down than Kurabuk, and passing the 
river Baran’ at Uluk-Niir,® and thence proceeding by the hiU-pass of Badij, you come 
down upon Lamgfa&n. If one travel by the road of Nijron he passes on by Bedrav,® 
arid, proceeding by Karabankerik, falls into the bill-pass of Badij. Thoc^h Nangen- 
h&r be spoken of as one of the ySne Tomans of Lamghan,'® yet Biere are only fAree Tu- 
mflns which properly bear the name of Lamghfei. 

The first of these three is the Tumdn of Alifeeng," which, on the north, consists 
of rugged snowy hills that join the mountain of Hindu-kush. That mountafepus 
country is entirely in Kaferistiln. The part of Kaferistan nearest to Alisheng is Meil ; 
and the river of Alisheng comes down from Meil."* The tomb of the holy thp 




It is seen from Fe- 


iit^^uk. 


' The Koh-e-Sefid is a remarkable position in the geo^ph; of A^hanistan. 
shawer. , 

* The Surkh-rud rises in Sefid Roh, and runs into the K&bul river between Jsgddikaod Gull 
^ A hundred feet or upwards. • 

" A friend to whose observations on Baber’s geography of Afghanistan 1 have been mneh ind^ited, re- 
marks, “ The change of names here is astonishing. I have many routes in Lnn^ban, cme in particular, 
by the way of Nijrow here referred to, and yet I cannot discover one place of t]^ here mentioned, un- 
less the kotal of Badij be allowed any resemblance to BMpash (by changii^ the diacritical points). B^- 
pash is a steep kotal, half a day’s journey to the north of Undroor on the Caubnl river, and about 16 or 
. 18 miles west of Turgurree, where the streams of Alingar and Alisheng join." 

^ » Leyden has Beri. « In this route they proceed by the north tide of the Kabul or Baran river 

' Run met.— Leyden. « Uluk-Nur.^The Great Light,— Leydm. - , . 

L^den r^ds Bazar ; Air Slphinatone’s Turld copy has Bezrav. 

Lmng^idn n now always called Lagfamdn. " , 

The tsrh which f«m the glent of Alisheng and Alingar, coming from the north, unite above 

.Mandraur, and ftll into the Kabul river below that place, 
w Now cal^ KUh Akheri^ 


* 
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* 1 - « 
father of Nuh,^ is iif the Tum&a of Alisheng. In some histories, the holy Lam is de- 
nominated Lamek and Lamehin. The people of that country have a general practice 
of changing the lette^ Aq/’into Ghain, and it seems very probable that the name Lam- 
ghan originated from that circumstance. 

The second Tumhn is Alinghr. The part of Kaferistan that is nearest to Alingar AUni^ar. 
is Gewhr, and the river of Alingar comes down from Gewar. These two rivers, after 
passing through Alisheng and Alingar, unite with ^u;h other, and afterwards fall 
intn^he river Bhr&n,^ below the third Tuman, which is called Mendraur. 

' Of the two Baluhs which have been mentioned, one is Dereh-Nur ® (the Valley of Uereh-Xiir. 
Light)) which is an nncomtnonly line tract. The fort is situated at the entrance of the* 
valley, on the projecting point of a mountain, and washed by a river on both of its 
sides. The grounds are chiefly laid out in rice-fields, and can be passed only by the 
h^h road. It has the orange, the citron, and the fruits of a warm climate. It has 
likewise a few date trees. The banks of the river, which flows on the two sides of the 
fort, are quite covered with trees; the most abundant of which is the chob-amluk, ' 
which the Turks generally name karayemiish.* This fruit is very abundant irf the 
Dereh-Nur, but is found nowhere else. It has also grapes, all of which they grow * 
upon trees.^ The wine of Dereh-Nur is famous over aU the Lamghanat. It is of two » 

kinds, which diey tenq areh-tdshi (the stone-saw), and suhdM~tashi (the stone-file). 

The sttme-saw is of a yellowish, colour ; the stone-file, of a fine red. The stone-saDr, 
however, is the better wine of the two, though neither of them equals their reputation. 

Higher up, at the bead of the glens, in this mountain, there are some apes to bOrPiet 
with. Apes are found lower down towards Hindustan, but none higher up than 
this hill. The inhabitants used formerly to keep hogs,® but in my time they have re- 
nounced the practice. 

Kuner and Nurgil form another Tuman, which lies out of the way, and at some Kuner ir.d 
dyl^ce from Lamghdn. It is situated in the midst of Kaferistdn, which forms its 
bwndary. Although it is equal in extent to the other Tumans, yet, from tins circum- 
. stance, it yields less revenue, and the inhabitants pay less. The river of Cheghanse- 
rai,^ after passing through Kaferistan from the north-east, and dividing this country, 
unites with the rivOT Bfiran, in the Baluk of Kameh, mid then passes mtward to the 

1 i. e. Lamech, the Ather of Koah. 

< The ^ K&tral riven unite above this jiincdon. 

* The Dereh-Nur lies on the Ch^h&nserM, or KashkSr river. It runs from the peak of Kund to 
KAner. 

* It is very angular fliat the AmlAk should now be called in Lumghan, or rather L ugfamte , Kara- ^ 
mMi, which ii\ evidently mentioned here as a eoiuraat to the Lughmani name. 

’ On this passage Captain John Briggs, of the Madras Establishment, who is wdl m|ed in orient^ 
usages, remark^ ^ Baber means in this place, 1 imagine, that the vines are not stasdaMs, but allowed 
to creep and. Standing vines are, hoareyer, very common in Tetw Tlw plant is kept about 

three feet only^ hmght, by,,lopping, and it is found to be a much imire productive plan, though, it 
sMuer exhausts the stuL” 

0 This practice Bab» viewed with disgust, the hog being an impnre animal in the Mohammedan 
law. 

’’ This is the river which rises at Pushtekhar, near Pameie, and wh^ is called by Mr El^phirnttsie 
the Kasbkar, or Kanwh river. 
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east. NurgiP Kes on the west, and Kuncr on the east of this nTttr. Aadr Syed Ali 
Hamadani departed this life in a spot one farsai^ higher up than Kuner., His disci- 
ples carried hilh hence to Khutldn. A mausoleum is erected on, the pla<«>wh«e he 
A .D. I..U. died. In the year §20, when I came an^ took Cheghanserai, I« circumambulated his 
tomfi ; the orange, citron, and karenj,^ abound there. They get a strong and heady 
>rine from Kaferistdn. The inhabitants relate a strange circumstance, which appears 
to be impossible, but which is, howeyer, constantly told. The lower part of this Tum^ 
is called Milteh-Kendi, below which the country belongs to the Dereh-Nur and Ater.'* 
Hi|feer up than this Milteh-Kendi, in the whole of this hill country, comprehending 
Kuner^ Nurgil, Bajour, Scwhd, and all that nrighbourhoodj it is the custom, when a 
woman dies, to place her on a bier, which they lift up by the four sides. If the wo- 
man has live^ rirtuoosly, she shakes the bearers to such a degree, that, eren whra 
they are upon thrir gufu^, and attempting to prevent it, the corpse falls firom thg biSP. 
If, however, she him done anythh^ amiss, no motion takes place. It is not solely from 
* the,people of this,place that I have had information, the practice^ but men of 
Baj^r, Sew&d, and the whole of the hill-country, ^ee in thdir accounts. Haider 
* Ali Bajouri, who was Sultan of Bajour, and who governed that country with much 
• justice, when his mother died, neither made lamentation, nor expressed sorrow, nor 

arx’ayed himself in black, but only said, “ Go, and place her on the bier ; if she does 
not move, I will bum her.”® They placed her on the bier, and the corpse had the de-‘ 
sired motion. On hearing this he put on black, and gave vent to his sorrow. 

Another Buluk is Che^anserai, which contains one village only, arid is of limited 
extent, lying in the very jaws or entrance of Kaferistan. As its inhabitants, thoi^h 
Mnsnlmans, are mingled with the Kafirs, they live accmrding tmthe customs of tliat 
race. The large river, known by the name of the rivfer of Cheghanserai, comes from 
the north-east of Cheghanserai, behind Bajour. Another smaller stream, ° coming 
from the we^ after fiowing down through the midst of Pich, a district of Kaferistan, 
falls into it. The wine of Ch^hanserai is strong and yellou’isb ; but bears no sort 
of comparison wiA<that of the Der^-Nur. In Cheghanserm there are neither grapes 
nor vineyards ; but they faring the wines down the river from Kaferistan and Kafe- 
ristw-I^ch. When I took Cheghanserii, the Kafers of Pich came to their asristapce. 
.S) prevalent is the use of wine among them, that every Kafer has a or leatn|hi 
bottle of wine about his neck ; they drink wine instead of water. 

Khmeh,' though not a distinct district, but under Nangenhar, yet gets the name of 
a Baluk. 

Another Taman is Nijrow, which lies north-east from i^ul, in tdie hill-country.* 
Behind it, in the hill-country, all the inhabitants are Kafers, and the coimtry is K^ 


.*ra‘ 


Kameh. 


.NijTOw. 


FCnrgll lies in the hills west of Kihier. 

It is nsnal fo| pioas MuhatniaedaDs to drcnnitinbiihitethetaiiibof'a iriiitorhcdir ii|kseven,tiines, 
assawihorvesitlMian. \ m 

3 The kuoj it a ^ant producing a small seed, probably like the cmiander seed, wl^i the Iferaiana 
mix wMi Ash btead. ^ 

* Ater is five or idx koa north of .TalMabad. • ‘ That is, trei^the corpse as tbat^of an inlldeL 

<< This is ptshahly ^itw on which Kandi stands. 

' Ktoeh lies to the east of the Cbegh^sei^ river, at its junction with that of KBml 

I ' ^ 
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ferist&n. It is a sort of sequestered comer. G^tipes and fruits are extremely abun- 
dant in tbis^^trict; and it produces a great quantity of wine,^Wt in* making they 
boil it. In the winter season they fatten a ^umber of fowls. The inhalntants are 
wine-hthers, nerer pray, fear nether God nor man, and are heathenish in their usa^s. 

In the hills of this district they have the pine, the ji]go|^]^,l the oak, and the m^tick 
tree in abundance. The fir, pine, and trees grow beneath Nijr^^ but asre not 
met with higher up ; they are among the trees of Hindustan. The peo^ of this bill- 
coooiry bum the fir instead of lamps ; it gives li^t, and burns like a candle^ > It iBls 
a very singular appearance, In the mountain districts of Nijrow, the fiying-fox is • ' 

found. It is an animal larger than a squirrel, with a kind of leathern web stretching 
« betweim its fore and hind feet, like a bat’s wing. They frequently brought them to 
me^ It is said that they can fly a bowshot from a higher tree to a lower one. I my- 
selOtaqp never seen them fly, but have let one go beside a tree, which it quickly clung ^ 
to and ascended ; and, when driven away, expanded its wings like a bird, and came to 
the ground without injury. In these mountains is found the bird Lokheh,- whic6 is ^ 
also termed the Bukdimm, or Camelion-bird, and which has, between its head and its 
tail, five or six difierent colours. It has a brilliant changeable colour, like the neck of 
a dove, and is larger than the beautiful partridge, named !Kibk-i-darrL It is probable 
that this bird is that which in Hindustan passes for the Kibk-i-duiri. The petqde of 
the cwmtiy relate a angular circumstance concerning it. In the winter season these 
bfrds eotae dowi^to the skirts of the hills; and, if in their flight they happen to pmo: 
over a vineyard, they are no longer able to fly, and are caught® Tn Nijrow there is 
also ^ species of rat, which is named the musk-rat, and has the scent of musk, but 1 
have not seen it* 

Penjhir® is another Tumau. It lies upon the road, and is in the immediate vicinity Poijhir. 
of Kaferistan. The thoroughfare and inroads of the robbers of Kaferistan are through 
Pen,^^. In consequence of their vicinity to the Kafers, the inhabitants of this district 
are ha^qiy to pay them a fixed contribution. Since 1 last invaded Hindustan, and sub- 
dued it the K^ers have descended into Panjhir, and returned, after slaying a great 
numbm: of people, ami committing extensive ravages. 

^There is another Tuman, named Ghurbend.° In this country thqr call a steep hiU- nnnrbc.c;. 
pass.i^end ; and as they cross over to Ghur by this pass, the district £^om that circnm- 
stance, has acquired the name of Ghafben£^ Ihe Has&ras have got possession of the 


■■ / 

4 « 



LThe Jilguzeh, as has already been remarked, is a kind of pine, which has cones huger than arti- 
clfteib ooBtsimng seeds resemWng pistachio nuts. « 

< Tfae hill-chikdr. 

3 A wmilar Motf is told of aouK fields near Whitby “ These wild geese, whuh, in winter fljf 
in great flodw to the lakes and rivers untrosen in the sontbem parts, to the g;i«st aa n a s e m ent of every. V 
one, ^ saddad^M|D upon the giouid, when they are hi th^ ow csrtaiii aeig^houring fieU^ 
tbereabontr; a rBpilii 1 alioald,|x>t have made, if I bad not received it hem aevend i^ible men.” — 
,fee JVbtef to p. xhL 

* Are we emitied to infer finaa this, that the mu^rat was net to eosanioB in Hindustan in the age 
of Baber aa it has since beeeeae. Bslim vraa not a earelem observer. 

3 Fenjhir, now always esUed fBiQaSir, hes on the .psrt of Ac Fbatjshir river, above P«wan, 
nearly nordi of KabuL o' f 

* Gburbend lies north-west of KttmH its riv«’ runs into the Barin. 
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tops of its valleys. It contains a few villages, but yields little revenue. It is smd, that 
on the mounfains^f^hurhend there are mines of silver and of lapis-laz^Ji. On the 
skirts of the hills there are some distrigts ; in the upper part are Mlteh, ^cheh, and 
PCTwan ; and lower down are fwelve or thirteen villages. All of them ahdhnd in 
fruits, and th^ wines come from this tract ; the strongest wine comes from Khw&jeh- 
KhaniSaid. all these villages lie on the skirts of the mountain, or on the moun- 
tain itself, although they pay something as revenue, yet they are not regularly rated in 
tl!e reyeang^lIs^Lower down than these villages, along the skirts of the mountains, 

• and between them and the river BSr&n, lie two detached spots of level ground ; the ^ 
one called the Gireh-e-Tazian, the other the T)esht-e- Sheikh.^ In the warm season they 
are covere^with the cRekitirfoikk grass in a very beautifnl manner, and the Aimaks ^ 
and Turks resort to them. In the skirts of these mountains the ground is richlu^i- 
versified by various kinds of tulips. I once directed them to be counted, |^d they 
brought in thirty-two or thirty-three different sorts of tulips. There is^ne species 
which has a scent in some degree like the rose, and which I ^rmed bzk/Sgul-b&i (the ^ 
rose-scented tulip). This species is. found only in the Desht-e-Sheikh (the Sheikh’s 
plain), in a small spot of ground, and nowhere else. In the skirts of the same hills, 
below Perwan, is produced the laleh-sed-berg^ (or hundred-leaved tulip), which is like- 
wise found only in one narrow spot of ground, as we emerge from the straits of Ghur- 
bend. Between these two plains there is a small hill, on which there is a line of^andy 
ground, reaching from the top to the bottom of the hill. They call^ it Khw&jeh-reg- 
rewan? They s&f that in the summer season the sound of drums and nagarets issues 
from this sand. 

There are a number of other districts belon^gt to K&bul. * On the south-w^st of 
Kabul, is a high snowy^ mountain, on which the snow of one year generally falls on the 
snow of another. It happens very rarely that the old snow has disappeared befoye the 
new falls. When the ice-houses of Kabul are exhausted, they fetch ice from this moun- 
tain to cool thek water. It is three farsangs'* from R^bul. This hill and that of Ba- 
mikn are both exceedingly lofty. The Hirmend,® the Sind, the Doghabeh of Kunde?, 
and the river of Balkh, all take their rise in this mountain ; an^it is said, that in the 
same day a person may drink from the streams of all these four rivers. The chstricts 
which I mentioned are chiefly on the skirts of this mountain. • Their gardens are nu- 
merous, and their grapes, as well as every other kind of fruit, abundant. Among"4iese 
villages there are none to be compared with Istalif and Isterghach,’ which were term- 


‘ The Arab's encampment, and the Sheikh's plain. 
® i. e. Khwajeh moving-sand. 


^ This is the double poppy. 


^ ' «• r. jvufvujcii 

* By this high snowy mountain, ^aber evidently means the Kohi Baba, which, iJy an inaccuracy in 
w . polnta of the compass not unusual with him, he places S.W. of Kabul, inst^ df N.W. The Hel- 

™*^-***^ *1^ ****’^- N.W.S^|he same mountain. 

■The rivet <^iSbak,and the Surkhrud, whidt descends by Kundea, rkn at no Krkt.£taace^* 

' Twelve miles. ^ . W 

* The Hfanaa^ Hehnand, or Helbend, which rises to the west of the mountains not &r Irwn Kdbul 

after pamt% GmA, &lla into the lake of Slstan ; the Sind, I p|nume, is the Ka.lml>ot the Gfaarbend 
river, which BnaBy Mk intoithe Sind. The other two fall into the Amu, « Jdhnn, vAich thsdiarees 
Itself into the sea of Ara^ , 

piese districts lie on the river <rf Karabagh, north-west o§Kabol. It falls into the BhrkL Ister-* 

ghaefa IS now ,fermed Si^ch by the Afghans. Pemghiun is caUed Pt^hman. 
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ed by Ulugh Beg IvSrza, Khorasau and Samarkand. Pemghan is also within the range 
of these districts; and though it cannot.be compared with those^ust mentioned, in re- 
spect to grilpes and f]^uits, is beyond all comparison superior to thdb in respect to cli- 
mate.* The mountain of Pemghan^ always ^eeps its snow. Few quarters possess a 
district^ that can rival Istalif. A large river runs through it, and on either side of it 
are gardens, green, gay, and beautiful. Its water is s^ cold, that there is no ^eed of 
icing it ; and it is particularly puie. In this district is a garden, called Bagh-e-Kilan 
(or 4he Great Garden), which Ulugh Beg Mirza^ seized upon. I paid the price o£^e 
garden to the proprietors, and received from them a grant of it. On the outside o^ 
the garden are large and beautiful spreading plane-trees, under the shade of which 
there are agreeable spots finely sheltered. A perennial stream, large enough to turn 
J, runs through the garden ; and on its banks are planted planes and other trees. 
S'mqjrly this stream flowed in a winding and crookecLcourse, but I ordered its course 
to be altered according to a regular plan, which added greatly to the beauty of the 
place. L^er down than these villages, and about a kos or a kos and a half above the 
level plain, on the lower skirts of the hills, is a fountain, named Khwajeh-seh-ydrdn 
(Khwajeh three-friends), around which there are three species of trees; above the 
fountain are many beautiful plane-trees, which yield a pleasant shade. On the two 
sides of the fountain, on small eminehces at the bottom of the hills, there are a num- 
t»er^ oak-trees;® except on these two spots where there are groves of oak, there is 
not an to be met with on the hills to the west of K&bul. In front of this fountain, 
towards the plain, there are many spots, covered with the flowery»Arghwan^ tree, and 
besides these Arghwan plots, there are none else in the whole country. It is said that 
these three kinds of trees were bestowed on it by the power of these three holy men, be- 
loved of God ; and that this is the origin of the name Seywan.* I directed this fountain 
to be built round with stone, and formed a cistern of lime and mortar ten gez« by ten. 
On^e four sides of the fountain, a fine level platform for resting, was constructed on 
a neat plan. At the tinrife when the Arghwan flowers begin to blow, I do not 
^know that any place in the world is to be compared to it. The yellow Arghwan is 
here very abundai^ and the yellow Arghwan’s blossom mingles with the red. On the 
south-west of this rountain there is a valley, in which is a rivulet, containing half as 
much water as would suflice to turn a mill. This rivulet I confined' within artificial 
banks, and caused a channel to be dug for it over one of the heights on the south-west 
of Seyaran. On the top of this height I formed a circular platform for sitting on. 
The date of my forming this rivulet was found in the words, Jui KhusK (a charming 


* The four tip[Mdis, or districts, now dq>endant on Kabul, Ire Femgban, or P^hman, Kohdameqi 
Biitkhak, xndLpgji^. 

* Tbfe Mirza was the paternal uncle of Baben. ® Behit. 

* The narnlljghwan b gCTerally applied to the anemone ; but in Afghanbtan it b given to a beau- 
tiful flowering dirub, whidi grows nearly the size of a tree. 

^ * Three Friends. A note on th^argin of Mr Elphinstooeb Turld copy informs us, that these three 
«ends were Khwajdi Moodud-e.Jhesti, Khawajeh Kh4wend Said, Khwajeh Rag-rewan. 

« Upwards of twenty feet square. , H 


’’ "f he numerical letters of diese i|^rds give 925. 
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Lohuger' is another Tuman, the largest town of which is Cherkh. Moulana Yakub, ^ 
on whom be mercy, was of Cherkh ; the Mulla-zadeh Mulla Osman is also from 
Cherkh. SejWend® is also one of the towns of Lohuger, whence are Khwajeh Ahmed 
and Khwajeh Yunis. Cherkh has numerous gardens, but there are none in any ef the 
other Tillages of Lohuger. The men are Aughdn-Shdl, a term well known in ^bnl ; 
it is probable, that the phrase Afghdn-Shaar (or Afghanlike) has been converted into 
• Aughdn-Slml. 

There is also the country of Ghazni,* which is often denominated a Tuman. Ghazni 
was the capital of Subaktegin, of Sultan Mahmud, and of the dynasty sprung irom 
them. Many call it Ghaznein. This was also the capital of Shehab-ed-din Ghuri, 
who, in the TabMt-e-Ndseri, anAnmny of the histories of Hind, is called Moezzeddin. 
It is situated in the third climate. It is also named Zahul, and it is to this countr 
that the term ZM>ulistan relates ; many, include Kandahar in Zabulist&n. It Ijes 
‘ the west of Kabul, ° at the distance of fourteen farsangs.^ A person setting out from 
Ghazni at early dawn, may reach Kabul between noonday and afternoon prayers. 
Adinapur is only thirteen farsangs^ distant ; but, from the badness of the road, it is 
never travelled in one day. Ghazni is a country of small extent. Itjs river® may he 
large enough to drive four or five mffls. The city of Ghazni, and four or or five oth«' 
districts, are supplied from this river, while as many more are fertilized* by subterra- 
neous® water-courses. The grapes of Ghazni are superior to those of Kabul, antj^its 
melons more abundant. Its apples too are excellent, and are carried into Hindostan*. 
Cultivation is carried on with great difficulty and labour, and whatever ground is cul- 
tivated is obliged to have a new dressing of mould every year ; but the produce of ^ 
crops exceeds that of Klffiul. The madder is chiefly cultivated here, and is caiqped 
over alftlindostan. It is the most profitable crop in this district. The inhabitants 
of the open country are Hazaras and Afghans. Ghazni is a cheap place compared 
with Kabul. The inhabitants are Moslems of the, sect of Hanifab, and orthod(J^^!n 
their fifuth. Many of them fast for three months*® in the year, and their wives4nd 
children live in a correct and sequestered manner. Mulk Abdul Rahman was dne^ 
of the eminent men of Ghazni. He was a man of learning, and always taught a class. 
He was a holy, pious, and virtuous person. He took his departure from this world 
the same year with Nasir Mirza. The tomb of Sultan Mahmud is in one of ^e sub- 
urbs of Ghazni, which, from that circumstance, is termed RozeA.** The best gnmi^. 
in Ghazni are from Rozeh. The tombs of his descendants, Sulten M^saud and 1^- 
tan Ibrahim, are in Ghazni. There are many holy tombs jit that city. In the year 

1 Lohgar, or Loger, is situated S.E. from Kabul about seventeen miles. 

jiow called Cherkh Beraki. * Scjawan lies between Cherkh and Speiga. 


« * 


his country is famous in history a^tbe seat of government of Sultan Mahmfid Ghaanevi, and of 
the Ghaanevi dynasty. ^ * 

* Ghazni is rat^ south than west of KaboL * . • 0 

® Fi%.«x miles. ' Fifty-two miles. , 4 

* The river of Ghazni runs north to Lohger, and joins the Kabul river. Kariz. 

» ’"'Some very pima Musnlintas fast aU the months rf Rejeb, aiab^ and Ramzan. The Mnhammedan 
fasts only hy day. The nig^t is^ten given to feasting. • » 

** The garden. The tomb (Ahe more eminent Mnsnhnans are generally in gardens, and sarrowd- 
ed by el^nt parterres. fi -V ' # ► 

% 4 


# 


% 
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in which I took Kabul, after ravaging Koliat, the plain of B^u, and Afghanistan 
with great; slaughter, I proceeded by Duki, and having come on to Ghazni, along the * 
hanks of Ab-istadeh,^ I was told, that in one of the villages of Ghazni, there was a 
mausoleum, in which the tomb moved itself whenever the benediction on the Prophet 
was pibnounced over it. I went and viewed it, and there certainly seemed to be a 
motion of the tomb. In the end, however, I dismvered that the whole wa^ an im- 
posture, practised by the attendants of the mausoleum. They had erected over the 
tomb a kind of scaffolding ; contrived that it could be set in^motion when any of ^em 
stood upon it, m that a looker-pn ima^ned that it was the tomb that had moved ; just 
as to a person sailing in- a boat, it is the hank which appears to he in motion. I 
directed the persons who attended the tomb to come down from the scaffolding ; after 
which, let them pronounce as many benedictions as they would, no motion whatever 
took place. I ordered the scaffolding to be removed, and a dome to be erected over 
the tomb, and strictly enjoined the servants of the tomb not to dare to repeat this 
inmosture. 

^hazni is hut a poor, mean place, and I have always wondered how hs princes, who 
possessed also Hindustan and Khorasan, could hi^e cho^n such a wretched country for 
the seat of their government, in preference to‘^Kb>rasan. In the time of the Sultan, 
there were Jtree or four mounds for colletffing water.* One of these, which is of 
giibt dimensions, was formed ity the Sultan of Ghazni, on the river of Ghazni, about 
..three fiirsangs up 4he river, on the north-west of the town. The height of this mound 
is about forty or fifty gez,^ and its length may he about three hundred gez.^ The 
water is here collected, and drawn off according as it is wanted for cultivation. Ala- 
e^ n Jehansoz® Ghuri, when he subdued this country, broke down the mound, burn- 
ed and destroyed many of the tombs of the royal family of the Sultan, riiAed and 
btnied the city of Ghazni, and plundered and massacred the inhabitants. In short, 
tnl^e was no act of desolation aitd destruction from which he refrained. Ever since 
that time, the mound had remained iii a state of ruin. In the year^ in which I cou- 
^quered Hindustan, I sent' by Khwajeh Kilan a sum of money for the purpose of re- 
building it, and I- entertain hopes that, by the mercy of God, this mound may once 
more be repaired. Another mound is that of Sakhea, which lies to the east of 
-Ghazni at the distance of three or four farsangs^ from that city. iBiis also has long 
'b0pn in a state of r^n, and is not reparable. Another mound is that of Sird^,** 
which is in good repai^ Some hooks mention, Ikat in Ghazni there is a fountain, 
into which, if any filth or°ordnre he thrown, immediately there rises ‘a tempest mid 


^b-istadeh, « lake south from Ghazni. 

the East, where the success of cultirstioii depends chiefly on the supply of -water, it is nsutn to 
TO the hettmfs of narrow valle]^ or of low moKlows, so as to $olle(^ all the water into one body, 
when^it is t^^ards distributed fw the supply of the country below*. These arti^al lakes in India 
are sometimes several miles in drcumfetence, and are perhaps the mod useful works in the countryo 
’ Eighty, or a hundred feet. * Six hundred feet. 

^ Jehans^, the burner or deao^tor of the world. He.is said to have got this name from his hoiri)^ 
massacre at Ghazni. ^ m 

^ Twdve or sixteeinnilm 

% 


« ^JI. 932.— A.D. li2S. 

^ Sirdeh lies S.E. from Ghazni. 
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hurricane, with snow and rain. I h^ve seen in another history, that, when the Rai ^ 
* of Hind besieged Suhahtegin in Ghazni, Subaktegin ordered dead flesh and other im- ■ 

^ , purities to be thrown into this fountain, when there instantly arose a tempest and hurri- 

^ cane, with rain and snow, and by this device he drove away the enemy.* I made strict 

inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but nobody could give me the slightest infoftiatjbn 
» about it. In these countries, Ghazni and Khwaxizm are celebrated for their cold, in 

the sdme manner as Sultaniah and Tabriz are in the Iraks and Azerbaijan. 

Zumiet. Another Tuman is that of Zurmet,^ which lies on the south of Kabul, and south- 
^ east of Ghazni. It is distant twelve or thirteen farsangs from Kabul, and seven or 
eight from Ghazni.^ It contains seven or eight districts or villages, and the residence 
of the Daragha is at Gerdez. In the walled town of Gerdez, the greater part of the 
houses are three or four stories in height. Gerdez is of considerable strength ; and 
when the inhabitants were in a state of hostility to Nasir Mirza, occasioned the Mirza 
. no small trouble. The inhabitants of Zflnnet are Augh&nshM (Afghans in their man- 
ners). They apply to agriculture, and the raising of corn, hut not to or^ards or gar.^ 
dening. On the south of this Tuman, there is a mountain which is turned the Hill 
of Turkestan;* on the skirts of which, on a rising ground, is a fountain, ne^r which 
is the tomb of Sheikh Muhammed Muselman. 

Another Tuman is that of Fermul,* which is of small extent, and little importance ; 
but its apples are tolerable, and they are carried even to Multan and Hindustan. The 
Sheikh-zadehs (descendants of Sheikhs), who were treated with such distinguished 
favour in Hindustan during the time of the Afgbins, were all of Fermul, and de- 
scended t>f Sheikh Muhammud Muselm&n. ^ 

Bangash^ is another Tnm4n. It is entirely surrounded by hills inhabited by^f- 
ghan rohbbrs, such as the Khngiani, the Khirilchi, the Buri, and the Linder, who, 
lying out of the way, do not willingly pay taxes. Being occupied by many aifai^of 
superior importance, such as the conquest of Kandahar, Balkh, Badakhshan, and Wn- 
dusthn, I never found leisure to apply myself to the settlement of Bangash. But if 
Almighty God prosper my wishes, my first moments of lekure shall be devoted to the ^ 
settlement of that district, and of its plundering neighbours. 

Aiaii-sai. One of the Baluks of Kabul is Alah-sw,7 which lies two or three farsangs ti the 
east of Nijrow, firora which you advance in a sti^night level direction towai^ Alahdllu. 
On reaching a place named Korah, you proceed by a small kotal, or hill-pass, towa^ 

■* Alah-sai. In this quarter, the space between the warm climate (Germsil) and ^ 
cold (Scrdsil)*is merely the extent of this hill-pass of Korah. By this hill-pass, at 
* the beginning of the spring, the birds take their flight from the one to the other. The 


Fermul. 


Buogash. 


* Baber has here reversed the situation of Subaktegin and the Hindu Baja. Subakt^n besieged the 

Baja, and, after being repelled, was informed in s vision of the qq|lity of the well. Leyden. 

^ Zdnnet lies east of Ghazni, on the sources of the Khuram river. If 

^ That is 48 or 58 miles from Kabul, and 28 or 32 miles from Ghazni. ' 

* Leyden reads Barkest4n. 

Fermul lies S.B. from Ghazni, and, as has be^ already remarke^ is probably TTrghun. ^ 

* Bangash occupies the low» npunds from Gerdez to Kobat^ * 

■ Alah-sM, now called Tugrali Baber reckons it in the G^asil. The great difllwwiee rf 
however, takes place farther fjiat, between Alisheng and Uzldn. ■*’- ’ 

» # 
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C ople of Pachghan, a place dependent on NijroVj catch a great number of birds in 
sir passage. In the ascent of the pass, they build from distance to distance cots of 
stone, in which the fowlers sit and conceal themselves. They fasten one side of a net 
strongly, at the distance of five or six gez ; ' one side of it is fixed down to the ground 
by ston^ the other end, as far as half its length, three or four gez,^ they fix to a 
stick, one end of which is held by the fowler, wlio is concealed, and sits on the watch, 
looking through holes left in the cot for the purpose, and waiting for the approach of 
the game from below. As soon as the birds come close up, he elevates one end of t^e 
net, and they rusfii in£o it by their own impulse. By this device, they take a great , 
quwtity of fowl ; they boast, that sometimes they take such a number, that they have 
not' time to kill them in the mode commanded by the law.® In this country, the 
pomegranates of Alah-sai are famous : for, although they are not very excellent, yet 
there are none better in the country. They carry them all to Hindustan. Its grapes 
too are pretty good. The wines of Alah-sai are not stronger, hut are pleasanter than 
thdse of Nijrow. 

Bedrow* is another Baluk, which lies close by Alah-sai. Here there are no fruits, Bedrov. 
and the cultivatocs are all Kafers. They raise corn. 

As in Khorasan and Samarkand the possessors of the Wolds are the Turks and Inhabi. 
Atuaks, BO, in^his country, the inhabitants of the Waste are Haa&ras and A%han8. 

The Aost powerful of the Hazards in this territory, arc the Sultan Masaudi Ha^ras, 
and the most powerful of the Afghans are the Mehmend Afghans. 

The amount of the revenue of Kabul, whether arising from settled lands, or raised Sevmue. 
from the inhabitants of the wastes, is eight lak of shahrokhis.® 

Tli#mountainous country on the east frontier of Kabul is broken and of two kinds. Pasture, 
and the mountainous country on the west of Kabul is also of two sorts, in which it bajs'.'"* 
differ^rom thp hilly countries in the direction of Anderab, Khost, and the Badakb- 
shai^^^which are all covered with the Archeh, or mountain pine, well watered with 
spicmgs, and abounding with tsoft and smooth heights ; the vegetation on these last, 
xntether on the hills, the getttie heights and eminences, or the valleys, is all of one 
sort, and is of good quality. It abounds with the grass named kahriutheh, whkdi k 
excellent for horses. In the county of Andejan, they also call thk grass 
but I '^as not acquainted with the origin of the name. In thk country -I learned that 
it k%o called because it gp-ows in buteh, knots or patches. The yailaks, or summer 
resid^ces of Hissar, KhuUan, Samarkand, Feighana, and Moghulktkn, are all the 
same kind of yailaks and pasturages as these; and though the summef^retTNits of ■ 
Fergb&na and Moghulistan are not to be compared with the others, yet the bilk and 
pastures are of the same sort. Nijrow again, and the hill country of Lamgkan&t, Ba- 
jour, and Sew&d, are of another kind, having many forests of pine, fir, oak, oliVe, and 

1 Ten oftwelre'feet. * Six or eight feefc 

® That is, hy repeating the Musulman confession of faith, and cutting their neck. It is usual to say 
only Bismilla (in the name of God.) 

♦ Bedrow is perhaps the upper partffTugow, now cal^ BahaghaL It is evidently higher up, by its # 
having no fluits, and belonging to the Kktem. ^ 

r ® The jnpee being equal to two shahroHiis and a half, die shahrokms may be taken at tenpenoa, 
thus ma^g the revenue only L33,333, 6s. — See Ayeen Akbery, vol. II. 169. 
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mastick, but the grass is by no means equal to that of the hill country just mentioned. 
It is abundant enough, and likewise tall enough, but good for nothing, and not kindly 
either for horses or sheep. Though these mountains are not nearly so elevated as 
those that compose the other hijl-country, and appear diminutive in comparisonj yet 
they are singularly hard hills ; there are indeed slopes and hillocks which have a 
smooth, level surface ; yet hillocks and hills are equally hard, are covered with rocks, 
and inaccessible to horses. In these mountains there are many of the birds and ani- 
tials of Hindustan, such as the parrot, the sharok, the peacock, the lokheh, the ape, 
the nil-gau, and the koteh-pai (short-foot), and besides these, many other kinds of 
birds and animals, exceeding in number what I have heard of even in Hindustan. 

The mountainous country which lies to the west is composed of the hills that form 
the valley of Zindan,^ the vale of Suf, with Gurzewan and Gharjestan, which Mils are 
all of the same description. Their grazing grounds are all in ^e valleys ; the hills, or 
hillocks, h^ve not a single handful of grass such as is to be found on the tnountains to 
the north, nor do they even abound much with the Archeh pine. The grassii^lhe 
grazii^ grounds is very fit for both horses and ^eep. Above those hills, the whole 
country is good riding ground, and level, and there all the cultivated ground lies. 
The deer are very numerous in these mountains. The courses of the streams are ge- 
nerally profound glens, often quite perpendicular, and incapable of being descended. 
It is a singular circumstance, that, while in all other mountainous tracts, the strengths, 
and steep and rugged places, are at the top of the hUls, in these mountains the strong 
places are all towards the bottom. The hill-countries of Ghuiv-Karbu,^ and Hazara, 
are all of the kind that has been described. Their pasture-grass is in the valleys and 
ididns. They have few trees, and evmi the Archeh pine does not grow in theid. The 
grass is nutritive to horses anA she^ The deer are numerous ; and the m^ed and 
precipitous jdaoes, and strengths of these Mils, are also near the bottom. 

TMs hill-country, however, bears no resemblance to the hill-countries of ^wajdi 
femael, Desht,^ Duki, and A%hanistan, wMch have all an uniformity of aspect, being 
very low, having little grass, bad water, and not a tree, and whidi are an ugly Ihid 
wortMess country. At the same time, the mountains are worthy of the men ; as the 
proveih ^ys, “ A narrow place is large to the parrow-minded.” There are 
scarcely in the whole world such dismal-looking hill-countries as the^ ; 

In Kabul, Mihough the cold is intense, and much snow falls in winter, y& t|ME^ is 
^nty ef firewood, msd near at hand. They can go and fetch it in eoie day^ The fuel 


‘ This valley teems to nm east and west, or north-east and south-west, across the road from Sarba^ 
to Eibak. The Dereh-suf, often mentioned by the Arabian .writers, seems to lie west of Bamian j Gur- 
zewdti stretches west from the river of Balkh, north of Charkend, to the head of the Miughah. Ghar- 
Ijist&n seraas to have had Herat on the west, Furra on the south, and Gheur on the east.— JIfinet de 
T Orient, vol. I. p. .525. It must, therefore, have corresponded with Sihabend and the Firozkohi, perhaps 
indttdhig part of the Jemshedi coudliry. In a i>assage of Ebn Haukal, p. 327, the learned ife Sacy pro- 
poses to read Ttferdin, for Esferar. Perhaps it would offer lew violence' tioi the text to read Irfexdr, 
which differs 6om the latter word only by one diacritical point. Iffezar is the tract of country lying 
between HeiAt and Fom, to the south of Sebzar. t 

^ In my Persian MS. it iS|Sometimes called Gaznu, sotUrtimes Karnud. 

’ Dedit is Bsm&n ; finki is the Hindki for a biB. Bai& always uses it for foe soitih-ea8|sn hiBs of 
Afghanistan. ' 
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consists chiefly of mastick, oak, bitter almond, and the kerkend. The best of these is 
the mastick, which bums with a bright light, and has also a sweet perfume ; it retains 
its heat long, and burns even when green. The oak,* too, is an excellent firewood, 
though it bums with a duller light ; yet it affords much heat and light ; its embers 
last a long time, and it yi^ds a pleasant smell in burning. It has one singular pro- 
perty ; if its green branches and leaves are set fire to, they blaze up and bum from 
the bottom to the top briskly and with a crackling noise, and catch fire all at once. 

It is a fine sight to see this tree bum. The bitter almond is the most abundant and 
common of all, but it does not last. The kerkend is a low, prickly thorn, thaf 
bums alike whether green or dry ; it constitutes the only fuel of the inhabitants of ^ 

GhaznL 

The different districts of Kabul lie amid mountains 'which extend like so many Animals, 
mounds, ■with the vales and level plains expanding between them. The greater part 
of the ■villages and population is found on these intermediate spaces. Deer and game 
are scarce. In the autumn and spring, the red deer, which is the arkarghalcheh, al- 
ways has a stated track which it follows, in going from its ■winter to its summer range. 

Those who are fond of hunting, and who have hounds, preoccupy this track, and, re- 
maining on the watch, catch the deer. The red deer ^ and ■wild ass ® are also found 
near the Surkhab,* and little Kabul, but the white deer is never found there. In 
Gfiazni, they have both the white deer and wild'ass, and the white deer is seldom to 
be met with so plump as near Ghifzni. In the spring there are many bunting grounds 
in Kflbul. The great passage of the fowls and animals is by the banks of the river 
Barfln, for that river is enclosed by mountains both on the east and west. Right op- Modes of 

^ • t-' a fowlinc* 

posite to this spot, that is, by the banks of the river Baran, is the grand pass up Hin- 
dukush, and there is no pass but itself in this ricinity. On that account all the game 
ascend the mountain by this route. If there be ■wind, or if any clouds rest on the pass 
up Hiju^ukush, the birds are unable to ascend it, and they all alight in the vale of 
Bfirada,’ when multitudes of them are taken by the people of the neighbourhood. 

About the close of the ■wint^.the banks of the river Baran are frequented by multi- 
tudes of ■water-fowl, which are extremely fat. The cranes, the karkareh (or begla 
heron), and the larger game, afterwards arrive in innumerable flocks, and are seen in 
immense quantities. On the banks of the river Bflr&n/ great numbers vsSm an 
caug^'in fringes, which they make for that purpose, as well as thelberon, the b^a 
hero% and the kha'wasil. This last-mentioned fowl is rare. The mode of taking these 
fowls is as foUows: They spin a thin sliding sprite, about an arrow’s flight long, 
and to the one end of this cord fix a double-pointed arrow, while on the dther end of 
it they &sten a cross handle of bom. They then take a stick, of the thickness of the 
wrist, and a span in length, and commencing at the arrow, 'wind up the till it is 
idl wound on, after which they make fast the horn handle, and pull out the stick of 
the thicloiess of the ■wrist, on which the cord had beqp wound ; the cord remaining 

1 The bdut-fquercus, brioot) is a kind of oak, and bears acorns, bat has juickly IcsTes, from which 
circumstance it is probably here crmfonnded irith the bollyi 

* Ahue Burkh. a * Goreh-khar. 

* Tbius the Surkbab which rises in Senn-koh, and joins the Kdbul rfter. 
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wound up and hollow. Taking a firm hold of the horn handle, they throw the dart 
having the cord attached to it, at any fowl that comes near. If it falls on the neck or 
wings of the bird it twists round it, and brings it down. All the people on the Biran 
catch birds in this manner ; but this mode of fowling is extremely difficult and un- 
pleasant, as it must be practised on dark and rainy nights, fqr on such nights, for-fi^r of 
the ravenous animals and beasts of prey, they fly about constantly all night long, never 
resting till the morning ; and at such times they fly low. In the dark nights they keep 
flying over the running water, as it appears bright and white, and it is at such times 
when, from fear, they fly up and down above the streams all night long, that the 
fowlers cast their cords. One night I threw the cord many times, but at last it sever- 
ed and the bird escaped ; next morning, however, they brought in both the bird and 
the severed cord twisted round it. In this manner the people of the Baran catch great 
numbers of herons. The hUki-say are of the heron’s feathers, lliese plumes, or kilki- 
saj, are one of the commodities carried into Irak and Khoras&n from K&bul. There 
is a body of slave fowlers,® whose trade and occupation is to act as fowlers ; they may 
consist of about two hundred or three hundred houses. One of the family .of 'Dl^nr 
Beg® first caused them to he brought from the neighbourhood of Mult&n. They have 
constructed tanks, and bending down the branches of trees, have placed nets over the 
tanks ; in this way they take every species of bird. These, however, are not the only 
persons who practise fowling, for all the inhabitants along the river Baran, are ex- 
tremely skilful in throwing the cord, in laying nets, hnd in every other device for 
taking fowl ; ^and they take birds of every description. 

In the same season the migration of the fish takes place in the river Mrfin ; they 
first of all take great quantities of them by the net, and by erecting gratings.* In the 
autumn season, when the plant named kfilan kfierughi (or wild-ass’s-tail) has come 
out, reached maturity, flowereS and seeded, they take ten or ttyelve loads of it,''and 
twenty or thirty loads of the plant named gok-shibftk, and having brought them to the 
banks of the river, shred them down and, throw them into the stream; the instant that 
the plants touch the water the fishes become intoxicat|d, and they begin to catch 
them. Farther down the river they construct gratings, in a convenient place, in the 
following manner They take twigs of the tal tree, of the thickness of one’s finder, 
and weave them into open graitings, lattice-wise ;..'tiiis lattice-work they p^^e under a 
water-fall, where there is a hollow, and lay heaps of stones all aroun^Itp^. ttial4he 
water rushes through the wicker-work with a loud noise, and runs off beTow,’^^Ie 
the fish that come down the stream are home along and retained by the wicker-work 
above ; and thus the fishes that have been intoxicated, while they come *in numbers 
floating down the current, are taken within these gratings. They catch great quan- 
titiesrfif fish in this manner, in the rivers of Gul-behar, Perwan, and Istaiif.* 

Tliere is another singular way in which they catch fish in Lamg banaf. during the 

m. ■ ^ 

* names worn on the cap, or turban, on great occasions. ' i- ' 

* GhtAa^ensiad ; slave, or royal fowl^. 3 Tamerlane. „ * 

^The cUcAjOr gratings, are frames of open basket-work, which allow the water to p^.but retain the 

* These rivers all run into the Baran. . * 

3 “ _ mI 
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whiter. In places where the water falls from a height, they dig out hollow pits of 
about the size of a house, and laying them with stones in the form of the lower part of 

cooking furnace, they heap on stones above the pits, leaving only one passage for 
the water to descend; and they pile the stones up in such afmanner, that, except by 
this single passage, there is no other for any fish either to come or go. The water of 
the stream finds its way through these stones that have been heaped on, so that this 
contrivance answers the purpose of a fish pool. In winter, whenever fish are required, 

Jthey open one of these pits, and take out forty or fifty fishes at a time. In some con- 
venient place o^ the pit an opening is formed, and excepting at that outlet, all the 
sides ofit are secured with rice straw, over which stones are piled up. At the open- 
ing they fasten a kind of wicker-work like a net, the two extremities of which are con- 
taneteil and brought near each other. In the middle of this first wicker-net they fix 
another piece of wicker net-work, in such a way that the mouth of this last may cor- 
respond with that of the other, but its whole length be only about half of that of the 
one first mentioned. They make the mouth of this inner net-work very narrow. 
Whatever enters it must pass into the larger wicker-net, the lower part of which is so 
constructed that no fish can escape back. The lower part of the mouth of the inner * 
wicker-net is so formed that, when fish have once entered the upper part, they must 
proceed one by one do^ to the lower part of its mouth. The sharpened sticks form- 
'*?ng the lower part of the mouth are brought close together. Whatever passes this 
mouth comes into the larger wicker-net, the lower passage of which is ||roqgly secured, 
so that the fish cannot escape ; and should it turn and attempt to swim back, it cannot ' 
get up, in consequence of the sharpened. prongs that form the lower mouth of the small 
inner wicker-net. Every time that they bring these nets, they fasten them in the water 
course of the fish-pool, and then take oflF the covering of the fish-pool, leaving all its 
sides secured by the rice-straw. Whatever they can lay hold of in the hollow pit they 
seize, while every fish that attempts to escape by the only issue left, necessarily comes 
into the wicker-net that has been mentioned, and is taken there. This mode of catch- 
ing fish I never saw practised elsewhere. 

,^me jbys after the taking* of Kabul, Mokim requested permission to proceed to juokim 
Kandahar ; and, as had been settled by the capitul^on, I dismissed lutn *afe and 
sound, \jj^h all his baggage, efiects, and followers, t® join his &ther and brother, bul. 

his departure I partitioned out t^ country of K&bul among those B^ only B»ber di- 
who had lately taken service with me. ^hazni and its dependeEcu7l gave to Jehan- 
gir Mhrza ; the Tuman of Nangenhar, Manderaur, the Dereh-Nur, the Dereh-Kuner, among hi, 
Nurgil, and Cheghanserai, I gave to Nasir Mirza. Those Begs and young odicers who 
had followed me in my expeditions and dangers, I rewarded ; giving to, one o^hem a 
vil^ge, to another an estate in land, but to none of them did I give the government of 
a district. Nor was this the sole occasion in whichl acted in this ma^er ; but uni- 
formly, whenever the Most High CSod prospered m^mnifert aking s, I always r^arded 
and provided for those Begs and soldiers who were strangers and guests, in the first 
place, an^ in a superior manner to the Babenims, and those who were of Andej^^ 

In spke of thk, R has been a greal misfortune to mo that I have always been charge 

* V 
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with favouring none but my own Baberians and the Andejanians. There is a pro- 
verb, 0 

^ ‘iL 

^ ’ « What is it enemies will not say ? ^ 

"V^at is it dreams will not display ? 

‘ {^PersianS) The gates of a city you may shut; 

You cannot shut the mouth of an enemy. 


As many Rs and Uluses had come to me from Hissar, Samarkand,^ and Kundez, it 
appeared advisable, as Kabul was a confined country, and to be governed by the 
sword, not the pen,' and incapable of supplying a contribution in money sufficient for 
all my people, that a levy of cmn should he made and ^ven to the wives, families, 
and followers of the Ils and Uluses, to enable them to proceed with in our wars and 
expeditions. It was therefore determined to raise thirty thousand loads of grain,® 
from Kabul, Ghazni, and their dependencies. As I was at that time very imperfectly 
acquainted with the revenues and-rCsources of Kabul, the amount was excessive, 
the country suffered extremely. 

It was at this time that I invented a hind of writing called the Baberi hand. 

I had imposed a large contribution of horses and sheep on the Sultan Masafidi 
Hazaras, and sent collectors to receive it. In a few days I heard from them that the 
Hazaras® refused to pay, and were in a state of rebellion. , Several times before, they* 
had been guiltj^f depredations on the roads of Ghazni and Gerdez.^ On these ac- 
counts I took the field for the purpose of falling on them by surpri^^ and having ad- 
vanced by way of Meidfin, we cleared the pass of Nirkh‘ by niglA, and, by the time 
morning prayers, fell upon the Haaftras m the territory of Ohatu, .mid beat them to 
our heart’s ce®tent. Retumii^ thence by way of Sang-e-Sur&kh, Jehangir Mh^ 
took leave to go to Ghazni, while I returned to KU>ul. When I reached Kabul, YSa 
Hussmn, the son of Deria Khan, came from Behreh ^ to offer me his services. 

A few days afterwards, having mustered my army, and assembled the persons best 
acquainted with the ritualidn of the country, I made particular inquiries regarding the 
state and condition of the different districts on every hand. Some advis^ tibatCyre 
should march against Desht ^thers, preferred Bmogash ; while others proposed to 
advance against Hindustan, it was. at last deteri^ned in oouncil to 
tion into Hindustan. -if . ' 

In the month Shaban, when the sun was in Aquarius, I set out from Kabul 
wards Hindnatan ; and proceeding by way of Badam-Cbeshmeb and JigddJik,® in six 
vnnrvhPB reached Adinapur. 1 bad never before seen the Germsil (or 'countries of 


‘ Se^ not qalmi. 

* A KhowSr is generally one hundred man of Tabriz, 

40 Tfaadabari, Hnidnstdni mam 

* It is nca dear where the Sultan 
K^bal, musog the hills. 

* Gerdez lies upwards of 65 miles S.E. from Kabul. 

Kirkh Kes wert of Kabul. Sang-Surikh is a common n^ne. 
‘ Or Bbireb, oa the Behat or Hydaspes. 
s This is the straight road to P^^wer and Attok, ^pill Kabul. 


-Leyden. Abul-Fazl says, that it is equal to 
|(d. II. p. 158. It is about 700 pounds averdnpois. 
i Hazaras ky ; but it must west oar south-wsk ief 


r Daman.' 
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warm temperature), nor the country of Hindustan. Immediately on reaching them, 
beheld a new world. The grass was different, the trees different, the wild axiinmU 
; of a different sort, the birds of a different plumage, the manners and customs of the 
Rs and Uluses (the wandering tribes) of a different kind.* I«ras struck with astonish- 
ment, and ind^d there was room fm wonder. 

N^ir Mirza, who, a little before, had come to his government, now waited upon 
me at Adinapdr. As the Aimaks of that neighbourhood, with their followers, had 
moved down i^th all their families into Lamgbanat, for the purpose of wintering ^ ^ 
there, I halted a day or two in that vicinity, till I was joined by them and the tro(^ 
that ware behind ; and then taking them along with me, I went on to Kush-Gumbez,* 
lowea down than Jui-Shahi. Nash- Mirza having made some provision for his de- 
pendants and followers from the country under his government, staid behind by per- 
musion at Kush-Gumbez, promising to follow in two or three days. 

Marching from Kush-Gumbez, when we halted at Germ-cheshmeh,* they brought 
ma one Pekhi,® a head man of the Gagianis, wKo had been used to accompany the 
caravans. I carried on Pekhi along with me, in order to have the benefit of his in- 
formation concerning the road and the country. In one or two martdies 1 passed Khei- Passes'' 
ber, and encamped at Jim.® 1 had heard of the fame of GiRh-SLatri,? which is one of 
the holy places of the J<^s of the Hindis, who come from great distances to ent off 
* their hair and shave their .beards at this Girh-Katri. As soon as I reached Jim, I 
imme^tely rode out to visit Bekihm.' 1‘saw its stupendous tree, <|pd surveyed 1^ 
country. Our ^uide was Malek Bn-said Kamari. Although we asked particularly for# 
Gurh-Katri, he did not show us where it was ; but just as we had returned, and were 
close upon the camp, he said to Khwajeh Muhammed Amin that Giirh-Katri was close 
upon Bekram, but that he did not mention it, for fear of being obliged to go among its 
■narrow caverns and dangerous recesses. The Khwajeh exclaiming against hhn as a 
perfidious rc^e, immediately repeated what he had said ; but as the day was nearly 
spent, and the way long, I could not go back to visit it. 

At this station I held a bonsultataon about passing the river Sind, and which way I Marches 
dieuld cimect my course. Bald Cb^hani&.ni advised th^ instead «f crossing the l^nd, 
we should proceed against a place called Kohat, lay at the ifritimce of two 

march^f^ that the inhabitants were very nunseroas and very wofdthyp and he pro- 
some Kabul men, who confirmed what he had stated. I had never even heard 

1 Mr Forster, in travelling the same road, in an opposite direction, was sensible of a similar chaiq^e. 

" About three mQes to the eastward of Gundamouck, crossed a small fordable river, running to the 
sott^ntsrd. The air, hitherto hot, had assumed at this place a sudden coldness ; not eflhcted by any 
diange of weather, hut, agreeably to the alwenra}ign of travellers, peculiar to die ciinarte of ^ ^trt of 
the country. The shortness of our stay would not permit an inquiry into the cause of doa quick tran. 
sition; nok could any of my associates, though us^ to the road, give a reasonable account of it.” — 
Fokstek's Travti*, Vol. II. p. 68, second edition. The is no doubt to be found in the sudden 
rise of the ground, and.«4i« poddon of the migiilNHiTing moamBns. ' 

* The Bhd's Dome. ,• 2 The royal or chief stream. * Hot-spring. 

® Probably so- called from the town of Muhammeil Pdkh, afterwards mendoned. 

® Now J^m^^d, printed Timrood in Forster by an error of the press. 

' Gurh-KaM is now the site of the gfand Caravanserai at Feshkwer. 

\®ekram is now called Peshkwer. See the ^yeen Akbati, vol. I. p. 165. 
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tbe name of the place ; but as my principal man, and the one who possessed most ht- 
fluence and authority in the army, had urged our marching against Kohat, and had 
even called in evidence|ito fortify his opinion, I gave up my plan of crossing the river 
and ihvading Hindustan.; and therefore, marching off from Jft,m, and crossing the 
Bareh,* advanced up to Muhammed Pekh and Abani, and encamped not far from 
them. 

At this time the Gagiani Afghans were in Peshawer, and, from dread of my army, 
they had all drawn off to the skirts of the mountains. At this encam^ent, Khosren 
Gagiani, one of the chief men of the Gagiauis, came and paid me his respects. I took 
him to accompany Pekhi, in order to have the benefit of their advice regarding the 
roads and the country. 

Marching from this station about midnight, and passing Mubamm^ Pekh at sun- 
rise, we fell upon and plundered Kohat^ about luncheon-time,^ and found a g^aeat 
m^y bullocks and buffaloes. We also made a great many Afghans prisoners ; but 
the whole of these I sought out and released. In their houses immense quanti|^ 
of grain were found. Our plundering parties pushed on ds far ‘as the river Sind, Ob' 
the banks of which they staid all night, and next day came and rejoined me. The army, 
however, found none of the riches which Baki Cheghaniani had led us to expect; 
and Baki was greatly ashamed of his expedition. 

Having tarried two days and two nights in Kohat, and called in our plundering 
detachments, we^held a council to consider whither we should now bend our course ; 

4 and it was determined that we should ravage the lands of tbe Afghans in Bfinu and V 
Baogash, and then return hack, by way of Naghz^ an^ Fermul. Yar 'Hussain, the son 
of\he Deria Khan, who had come and joined me in Kabul, and tendered his allegiance, 
requested that instructions might be issued to the Dilaz&ks; the Yushf-Zais, and Gagi- 
anis, to act under his orders, pledging himself that be would carry my power beyond- 
the Sind. I granted him the authority which he required, and he took leave of me 
at Kphabf^ 

Taking our departbre from Kohat, we marched up® towards Bangash, by the route 
of Hangu. Between Kohat and Hangu there lies a'^Valley, with a high mowtain'An 
each side, through which the roa^ passes. When ii» the course of our marck^we had 
reached this ^en, the Afghans of Kohat and that quarter having collected, g||n^ied 
the hills that overhang the glen on both sides, raised the war-shout, and ma^a ^nd 
clamour. Malek Bu-said Kamari, who was well acquainted with the whole of Afgliau- 
istan, was our guide. He told us that, a little farther on, there was a snn^ hill on 
the right of the road, mid that, if the Afghans should pass from their mountain to that 
hill, which was detached, we might then su^gund them on all sides, and get hold of 
them. Almighty God accomplished our wishes. The Afghans haying descended upon 
us, came and occupied that detached hill. I instantly dispatched a party of my men 
to take possession of the neckof ^Kuid between the mountain aqd the hill. I ordered 

1 The river <rf PeriAvrer. 

2 The valley of Kohat lies south-east from Jam. It is about twelve miles in diameter. 

3 Eleven o’clock. 4 Or Nagbr, 

® Tbe road from Kohat to Bangaah is west by south, 

• -'in- 
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the rest of the army to attack the hill on both sides, and, mo^’i^g regularly forward, 

• to punish them for their temeiity. The moment my troops advanced upon them, the 
5; Afghans found that th^y could not stand their ground, and in%i instant a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty hf them were brought down ; of these some were brought in ^ive, 
but only the heads ‘of the greater paft of them. The Afghans, when they are reduced 
to extremities in war, come into the presence of their enemy with grass between their 
teeth ; heitig as much as to say, “ I am your ox.” This custom * I first observed 
on the present liccasion ; for the Afghans, when they could not maintain the contest, ^ ^ 
approached us with grass in their teeth. Orders were ^ven for beheading such of 
them al had h^n brought in alive, and a minaret^ was erected of their heads at our 
n«Kttialting-place. 

*’^n the morrow, I marched on and encamped at Hangu. The Afghans of that quar- 
ter liad fortified a hill, or made it a sanger. I first heard the word sanger'’ on coming 
to Kabul. They call a detached piece of a hill strongly fortified a sanger. The troops, 
iis^ediately on coming up to the sanger, stormed and took it, and cut off a hundred or 
two hundred heads of the refractory Afghans, which they brought down along with 
them. Here also we erected a minaret of heads. 

IV^rching from Hangu,' the second '^tage brought us to » place called Til, at the 
bottom of the upper Rang^K The soldiers set out to plunder the Afghans of the 
neighbourhood. Some of them, who had made ^n attack on a sanger, returned with- 
. out success. ^ ♦ •, 

Marching from thence, and proceeding in a direction in which there was no road, iRaches 
we halted one night, and on the day after reached a very precipitous declivity, where 
we were obliged to dismount, and descended by a long and steep defile, after which 
• we encamped in Banu.* The soldiers, as well as the camels and horses, suffered 
extremely iu the steep descent and the narrow defile ; and the greater part of the bul- 
locks, which we had brought away as plunder in the course of this expedition, dropped 
down by the way. The common road -was only a kos or two to our right ; and the 
road by ndiicfi we were conducted was not a horse-road. As the herds and shepherds 
soDwtimes drove their flocks of sffeep and mares down this descent and by the d^le, 
it was for, that reason termed Gosjbtid-lidr, or the Sheep-road, Udr iigi^ying a road in 
the Afg^^^ language.® Our chief guide was Malek'Bu-said Kamari ; miCthe soldiers 
in'gi^eral attributed the taking of this left-hand road to some design in him. 

Immediateljr on descending from the hills of Bangash arid Naghz, B&nu appeared in 
si^t. It hw.the appearance of a Apt and level champaign. On the north are the hills* <rf 
Bangash and Naghz. The Bangash river’' runs through the Banu teiritory, imd by 
means of it chiefly is the country cultivairfi. On the south are Chonpfireh and the 
river Sind ; on the east is Dinkot, and on the west is Desht, whidh is also called Ba- 

1 ft 6 as oM as ttii time of the heroes of the Sbahuasoel^ or at least of Ferdansi. 

* This barbarous custom has always prevailed amoug the Tartar conquerors of Asia. 

3 Ss^er is now in constant use in Kabul and Persia for an eaUenchment or field-work. 

‘ The»“last mardies must have been southerly. 

* It haS stUl the same signification in the Pushtu, 

The Salt-range of Mr Elphinstone’s m^ . ^ 

** The.Koorrum of Mr Elphinstone’s map. 
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zar and Tak.* Of the Afghan tribes, the Kerani, the Kivi, the Sfir, the Isa-Khail, 
and Niazi, enltivate the ground in this country. On ascending into the Binu terri- 
tory^ I received infornlktion that the tribes inhabiting the plain had erected a aanger 
in the hills to the north. I therefore dispatched against them a body of troops under 
Jehanglr MirZa. The sanger against which he Vent was that of the Kivi tribe. It 
Was taken in an instant, a general massacre ensued, and a number of beads were cut 
oflF and brought back to the camp. A great quantity of clqth was taken on this 
occasion by the army. Of the heads a pile of skulls was formed in the Banu country. 
After the taking of this sailger, one of the chiefs of the Kivis, named Sh^i Khan, 
came to me with grass in his mouth, and made his submission. I spared and gave up 
to him all the prisoners who had been taken alive. 

After the sack of Kohat, it had been resolved that, after ^luadmng (he Afghans 
about Bangash and Banu, we should return back to Kabul by way ef Na^iz at Eer- 
mul. After rava^ng Banu, however, persons perfectly acqniduted ndth the whole 
routes represented to me that Desht Was near at hand; that the inhabitante 
Wealthy and the roads good ; and it was finally determined that, instead of returning 
by Fermul, we should plunder the Desht, and return back by that road.* 

On the morrow, we marched thence, and halted on the banks of the same river, at 
a village of the Isakhail.^ The Isakhail having had notice of our approach, had be- 
taken themselves to the Choupareh mountains.^ I next marched from the ^^llage of 
the Isakhail, and encamped on the skirts of the ChoupS,reh mountains, while the skir- 
mishers, ascending the mountain, stormed a sanger of the Isakhad, and broi^t back 
sbeep, canle, and e^OtlM, in great quantity. The same night, the Isakbml Afghans 
attempted a snrpnze ; but as I had been particulaiiy cautious, they did not succeed. 
The whole ariBy bad been drawn up in battle-array, with right and left wing, centre 
and van, at their stations, armed and ready to maintain their posts ; and there were 
foot^soMi^ at the watch all round the camp, at the distance of rather more than a 
boWsbot the tents. In this manner the army passed the night. Every night I 
drew out the army in the same manner ; and everx night three or four of jny qt^st 
trusty chiefs in turn went the sounds abont the camp iRth torches. I myself also too£^^ 
round. Such persons as had not repaired to their posts bad their noses slit, were 
led about the camp in that state. 'On the right wing was Jehangfr Mii^ ainli 
Cheghdniftni, Shirim Taghdi, Syed Hussain Akher, and several other ; o^ fhe 
left wing wore Mirza Khan, Abdal Rizdk Mirza,*Kfisim Beg, and some other Begs; 
in the centre there were none of the superior Begs, all of them were Begs of my own 
household ; in the van® were Syed Kasim, the chamberlain, Baba Ughul Alaberdi, and 

1 All through his op«-aaons in Banu, Baber uses west for south, and the other points of the 
accordingly. Hence we have on the east Choupareh and the Sind, aa the north Dinkot, on the south 
Desht or Daman. Tak seems to be thaXuk of Mr Elphinstone’s map ; and Bazar is there laid down 
west of it. Tak is said long to have been the capital of Damdn. 

* This road was more to the south, and more dreuitons than the Other. ' 

s The IsSUatil are one of the prindpal tribes of Afghan^ ^ 

* The Chonpdreh mountains seem to be the ridge betweoi largi and the Sind. 

s IraweL 
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several other Begs. The whole army was divided into six bodies, each of which, in its 
fdm, was appointed to keep watch for one whole day and night. 

Leaving the shirt of this mountain I marched towards the west,' and halted between siode of 
Desht and Bauu,^ in a tank ip which there was no water. The soldiers here digging 
in the dry bed of a river, procured w^ter for themselves, their flocks, mares, and cat- 
tle. By digging a gez or a gez and half into the dry channel, water was found ; and 
it is not in this river alone that this ocenrs, but in all the beds of rivers in Hindustan, 
water is with certainty found by digging down a gez or a gez and a balfl It is a wonder- 
ful provision of providence, that though in Hindustan there is no permanently run- * 
ning waiter except in the large rivers, yet that water should be found so near tlm sur- 
face ip all the dry channels of the rivulets. 

^iarching from this dry river in the morning, the light cavalry moving forward Reaches the 
without anything to encumber them, about afternoon prayers reached the villages of 
Desht.® The skirmishers immediately proceeded to ravage several of the villages, and 
broKi^ght oflF much spoil in raiment, flocks of sheep, and horses bred for sale. All this 
night till morning, and all next day till night, the beasts of burden, flocks of sheep, 
camels, and foot-soldiers of the army, which bad been left behind on the road, con- 
tinued to drop in. During the day that we remained here, the pillaging' parties went 
out, and brought in numbers of sheep and oxen from the villages of Desht. Having 
also fallen ‘in with some Afghan merchants, they took a great quantity of white cloth, 
aromatic dmg^ sugar, both candied and in powder, the stout species of horses called 
Tipchak, and other horses which they had for sale. Midi Moghul dismounted Kbwd- % 
jeh Khezer Lohani,^ who was one of the most noted and eminent of the Afghan mer- 
chants, cut off his head, and brought it to the camp. Shirim T^bki had gone out in 
the rear of the pillagers. He met an Afghan on foot, who struck him a blow with 
his sword that cut off his fore-finger. 

On the next morning we marched forward, and halted at no great distance, among 
the villages of Desht. Our next march was to the banks of the river Gomal. From Reaches the 
Dmht there are two roads that lead to the west. One of them is the road of Sangr 
sUrlSch, which reaches Fermul bjiway of Burek. The other is aloi>g the banks the 
Gomal, which also conducts to Fermul,® but without Burek,- The i!oad alniig 

the Gon^ld is generally preferred. During the few days that £ h«4 hofit ip. the Desht, 
it had rained incessantly ; and the Gomal had in consequence swHled so much, that 
it was with great difficulty that we Tound a lord, by which we could pass. Persons 
who knew the road informed me that it would be necessary by the Gomal road to crow 
the zmr several times ; which would be atteuded with extreme difficulty if dm flood- 

• 1 That is, as eipbined, the south. . 

* Baber has norr crossed the Kurum and Ganbila, and is advancing sonth to the Desht or Daman. 

Between Dain&n and B^u, and also between Dam&n and tsathnil, which Baber considers as part of 
Bdnu, there is a halt -wititmt water by whichever way you go. * 

* die general name for most of the tribes of Daman, the greatest mercbmte Afj^anistte. 

The word is fte^seotly wiittmi.Kidau in & the oopiee. 

® The first of these roads is ^obably the direct one by JCaniguram to Urghun, the rendenoe of die 
Ferswlis. The one 1^ die Goud tak6 the Pass of Gfanleri ^ 
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ing should continue as high as it then was. Some hesitation still remained respecting 
* . the propriety of taking this route ; nor were our opinions quite settled next morning 

when the drum beat for the march. It was my intention to have conversed over the 
matter as we mounted our horses, and to have followed the route that should then ap- 
7th March pear best. It was the Ide-jitr,^ and I was engaged in performing the ceremonial aWo- 
* lions required on account of that festival, whUe Jehanglr Mirza and the Begs were 

conversing on the subject. Some of them suggested that the mountain on the west of 
the Desht, which they call the Mehter Sulemani mountain,^ lies between Desht and 
' Duki ; that if we could tugi the extremity of the mountain we should come to a road 
that was level, although it might make a difference of a march or two. This plan meet- 
ing with their approbation, they directed the march of the army towards the edge of 
th^ mountain.^ Before I had completed my ablutions, the army was in full march for 
the skirts of the mountains, and many had even passed the river Gom^ As none of 
08 had ever been this road, we were perfectly ignorant of its length or shortness. It 
had been adopted on mere idle surmise. The stated prayers of the Id were recited^n 
the banks of the Gomal. In this year the nmaroz^ fell remarkably near the Ide-jilr, 
there being only a few days between them. On the subject of this approximation I 
composed the following ghazel : — 

(Persian.)— They are blest who see the new moon and the face of tfceir beloved at the same time : 

But I, far from the countenance of my beloved and her eyebrow, experience only sorrow. 


» 


r 


(The concluding lines only are given.) 

O Baber, deem thou the face of thy love the best of new moons, and aa interview the best of Ids 1 
For a better day than that thou canst not find, were there a hundred festivals of Nouroa, and a hun- 
dred Bairams. 


March Letiving the banks of the Gomal, we -directed our course towards the south, and 
aouthwacd. myrched nlong the skirts of the mountain. We bad advanced a kos or two, when a 
body of death-devoted Afghans presented themselves on an eminence close upon the 
mountain. ^We instantly proceeded to charge thenliat full gallop ; the greater pdt^-of 
them fled away ; the rest foolishly attempted to make a stand on some- small hills, 
which were on the skirts of the heights. One Afghan took his stand on s^etached 
hillock, ajqiarently because all its other sides being steep and a direct pr^pice, he had 
no road by which to escape. Sultan Ali Chanak rode up, gained the summit, ei^aged ^ 
and took him. This' feat, which be. performed in my presence, was the occasion of his 
future favour and advancement. In another declivity of the hill, Kutluk Kadam en- 
gaged an Afghan in combat, and while they grappled, both of them fell tumbling from 
a height of ten or twelve gez at last, however, Kutluk cut off his head, and brought - 
it in. Kepek Beg grappled with another Afghan on a steep knoll, when both the com- 


* The Jie-fitr, or Greater Bairam, is the feast cm the coudnsion of the fast of die RaiM^ It com- 
mences aa as the new moon of Shawal is seen. 

* The mountain of the Prophet Solomon, called also the TaUUe SuHmdn, or Soltwaon’s.Thrtme. 

* The army would seem to have marched by Fezu. 

* The Nouroz is the feast of the old Persian new-year. * Twenty « twenty-four feet. 
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bat^nts came rolling from the top midway down ; but he also brought away the Af- 
g^u’s head. A great many of these Afghans fell into my hands on this occasion, but < 

. I- released them aU. 

After leaving Desht, we marched for three stages in a southerly direction, keeping Reaches the' 
close to the skirts of the mountain of Mehter Suleman ; and at the close of the fourth 
halted at Belah,' a small district lying on the banks of the Sind, and which is de- 
pendant on Multw. The inhabitants in general took directly to their boats, and 
crossed the riverj a few plunged into the water, and crossed it by swimming. Op- 
posite to this village there was an island, ^ on which we observed several natives who 
had not .passed over to the mainland; many of our troops drove their horses, all armed 
as th^ were, into the river, and passed over. Several of them were carried down by 
tl)^ Stri^m; of my followers one was Kul Ahmed Aruk, another the chief of my tedt- 
pitchers^ and house servants ; of Jehangir Mirza’s followers, one was Kaitmas Turk- 
man. In this island a considerable booty in clothes, furniture, and other property, 
fell into the hands of our men. All the people of that neighbourhood passed the Sind 
in -boats, and went to the other side. A party that had passed immediately opposite 
to the island, trusting to the breadth of the river, drew their swords, and began to 
flourish them in an insulting way. Among those who had passed over to the island, 
one was Kul Bayezid the cupbearer,^ who alone, and on an unarmed horse, threw him- 
self into the str^m and pushed for them. The water on the other side of the island 
was twice as broad as on this side. After swimming his horse for the distance of a 
bowshot in the face of the enemy, who stood on the banks, if got footing and took 
g;round, with tKe water reaching as high as the flap of the saddle. He stopped there ' 

as long as milk takes to boil ; and having apparently made up his mind, seeing no- 
body following behind to support him, and having no hopes of receiving any assist- 
ance, he rushed with great speed on the enemy who occupied the bank : they dis- 
charged two or three arrows at him, but durst not stand their ground, and fled. 

Alone, . on an unarmed horse,^ devoid of all support, to swim across such a river as the 
Sind, to put the enemy to flight and occupy their ground, was a stout and manly feat. 

AJ^ the enemy had taken 'to fl%^t, our troops passed over, and got a consideraMe 
booty in cloth, cattle, and other plunder. Although on several former oobamoifs I 
had dis^guished Kul Bayezid by marks of favoik, in consequmiee of^^ Services 
which he had done, and of the bravery which he had repeatedly displayed, and had 
promoted him from the oflice of cook to be one of my tasters,* yet after this last cou- 
rageous achievement, I was still more resolved teashow him every possible mark of 
iavoufj, and accordingly 1 did distinguish him in the most marked manner,' as will 
be mentioned. In truth, he was worthy of every kind of attention and honour. 

. I made other two marches down the river Sind, keeping close to ite banks.^ The 
soldiers bad now completely knocked up their horses, from being perpetually on plun- 
dering parties, in theicourse of which too they had gained no booty worth the while. • 

It consisfa^ ^diiefly of bullocks ; in the Desht they had got some sheep, and in several 

> Abcd-Fazl 8a]w on At ouMde tf TeiUldh, * Ar&U. * Mehter Ferash. , 

* Bekawel— else a taster ta butla-. Yedak often signMes a led hone. 

° BfkaweL 
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places clodies, and such like articles. After leaving the Desht, they got nothing bat 
bullocks. In our marches altmg the Sind, however, these were found in such plenty, 
that the meanest retainer in the army often picked up three or four hundred bullocks 
and cows ; but from their very numbers they were obliged to leave the greater part of 
them behind. 

For three marches I proceeded along the Sind, and separated from it right ag^st 
the tomb of Pir Kanu,* on reaching which we halted. As some of the soldiers lind 
wounded several of the attendants at the tomb,. I ordered one of the culprits to be 
punished, and he was hewn to pieces as an example. This tomb is very highly re- 
spected in Hindustan. It lies on the skirts of a hill which is connected with the 
mountain of Meht^ Suleman. 

Taking my departure from this tomb, I reached the top of a hill-pass,^ where we 
halted. Marching from thence 1 gained Rudi,^ a place dependent on ibe coimtry 

Duki. While moving from that station, Fazil Gokult&sh, the Darogha of Sivi,* 
a servant of Shah with twenty of his people, who had come to reconnoitre os^ 
were smzed and brought in; but as at that time we were not in bad terms, I 
them with their arms and horses. 

Leaving this station, the second march brought us to Chotiali, one of the vill^es of 
Duki,® near which we encamped. Though the horses had undergone great fatigue 
in the continual plundering parties in which they had been engaged, both before reach- 
ing the Sind, and along its banks, yet they had plenty of corn, and abundance of grain 
cut in the ear, so that they did not flag. But when we left the banks of the Sind, and 
moved by Hr Kanu, there were no longer green cuttings, or at least in two or 
three marches a very kicon^erable quantity of young corn was ocscasionally met 
with. I could not even get com for my own hturse. In the course of these Tnyr^.hes, 
the horses of the army began to flag. In the stage at which we halted after leaving 
Chotikli, I was even forced to leave my pavilion-tent ’ behind for want of carriage. 
Wjtilo there, such a rain fell during the night, that the water reached above the knee 
among the tents, and I was obliged to sit on carpets piled on each other ; in which 
melancholy plight we were forced to wear away the night till morning appeared. : 

A march or two after, Jehangir Mirza came up to me, and whispmed in my ear, 
“ I have a word to speak with you in private.” I retired with him, and he to vae, 
« B&ki Cheghaniani has been with me, and said,' We intend to send the ^g , with 
seven, ^ht, or tmi persons, over the Sind, and to raise you to the throne.” I 

m 

» The tomb of Pir Kanu was probably near the Dera Ghazi Khan, which lies nearly in lat 29.S0. The 
Dui^ah of Sakhi Sirwar is still a place of pilgrimage in that neighbourhood. The vicinity of Sivi, or 
Siwistan, is a proof that Baber must have gone so far down the Sind. . ’ 

* The pass of Pawat lies above Sakhi Sirwar. 

3 Or it may be, “ a stream belonging to the country,” Sec. as Leyden has it. ‘Or Siwi. 

^ ^ aah B^, Zulnun Beg’s son, when expelled from Ghazni and KAbul, had occnpied the country he., 
low Sivistan He finally conquered Sind. f ™“«uy oe- 

o * bt ’iot now known. A place of that name appears, however, in De Plsle’s as in 

RenneU s, TOt more out of its situation than the rest of the country. But it is probable the whole 
country twA the name of Duki from lying among the hills, Duki agnifying ksff in the i«n En«f«» the 
country, and may thus hemsed aa oppoKd to the Desht, or plain. •, 

■ Khirg^. '■ , 
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« Wboare his inferior associates in this plot?” He replied, “B&kiBeg himself men- 
tioned it to me just now, and I know not any one else.” I said, “ You must endea- 
vour to learn who the other conspirators are, as it is probable that Syed Hussain Ak- 
ber, Sultan Ali Chehreh, and other Begs and retainers of Khosrou Shah, are con- 
cerned in the business.” In truth, Jehangir Mirza, on this occasion, conducted him- 
self perfectly well, and in a brotherly manner ; and his proceedings, on this emergency, 
were the exact counterpart of my own at Kehmerd, when this same worthless man, by 
his machihaticms, attempted to stir up discord and hostility between us. 

We marched from this station, and when I reached the next halting-place, I dis- 
patched a body of soldiers, whose horses were still capable of service, under the ockb- 
ipand of Jehangir Mirza, to attack and plunder the Aughans * in that vicinity. At 
fms ^tage, the horses of the army began to be completely worn out, and every day two 
hundred horses, or three hundred horses, were obliged to he left behind. Many brave 
partizans, and some of note, were reduced to march on foot. Shah Mahmud Oghlak- 
chi, who was one of the officers of my household, and a man of eminence, having lost 
ffll his horses, was forced to trudge it on foot. This contini^ed to be the state of the 
horses of the army till We reached Ghazni. 

Three marches afterwai^ds, Jehangir Mirza having plundered a party of Afghans, 
iMTought in a few sheep. ' 

In one or two marches more, we reached Ab-ist&defa,^ when a wonderfully large He arrive, 
sheet of water presented itself to our view. Nothing could be seen of the plains on 
’ tihe opposite side. The water seemed to join the skyj the hills and mountains on the 
farther side appeared inverted, like the hills and mountains on the farther side of the 
mirage p while the hills and mountains near at hand appeared suspended between 
earth and heaven. In this spot are collected the waters arising from the inundations 
• occasioned by the rains of spring, in the valley of Katteh-waz, the dale of Ziirmet, the 
river of Ghazni, with the meadow of Kara-bagh, and all the superfluous water of the 
Spring season, that arises from the swelling of the rivers, and that remains after the 
purposes of irrigation are answered. When I came vrithin one kos of Ab-istadeb, a sin- Its singular 
gidar phenomenon presented itself. From time to time, between this water .and the 
heavens, something of a red appearance was seen, like the ruddy ereposenle^ whidi agmn 
by and'by vanished, and so continued shifting till we had coim near it. Whoa we came 
dose up, we discovered that this appearance was occasioned immense flocka of vriid 

geese,^ not of ten thousand or twenty thousand, but absolutely beyond computation, 
and innumerable ; and in their flight, as they moved their wings, their red featbers 
mtndImeS appeared and sometimes were hid. But it was not wild geese alone; innu- 
merable flecks of every species of bird settled on the banks of this water, and the e^s 
of countleBS multitudes of fowl were deposited on every commr of its banks. A few 

* The Afghans are ^k> called Augh^s, a different pronundation of the same word. ## 

* The Guiding- Watar. This lake hea in north latitude 32* 33', aooth-west from GhaznL 

3 The^airah, or is the appearance presented in desert countries, during the extreme heat- of 

the sun, when a lake seems d> be dose at hand. The objects around are seen inverted in it as in a jnece 
of water. 

* Baghlan-kaz. The description would lead us to imagiae it was a flock of flamingoes. 
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Afghans who had come here, and were employed in gathering these e^s, on seeing 
us, fled, and threw themselves into the lake ; hut a party of my men pursued them for 
nearly a kos, and brought them back. As far as these went into the water, it was 
nearly of one uniform depth, reaching up to the horse’s belly ; indeed, the water, ap- 
parently in consequence of the levelness of the plain, did not seem to acquire any gr(^ 
depth. On reaching the banks of the river of the plain of Katteh-waz, which falls 
into Ab-istadeh, we halted. It is in general a dry river, not having any running wa- 
ter in it. I have passed its channel many times, but never found any water in it, ex- 
cept on this occasion, when, in consequgp^e of the rains of spring, it was so flooded, 
that I could find no ford to pass ; for though it is not very broad, yet it was extremely 
deep. All the horses and camels were crossed over by swimming. Many of the sol^ 
diers tied up their baggage in bundles, which they pulled over to the other side with 
cords. After passing this torrent, we proceeded by the way -of ELuhneh-Nani,' and, 
Ariives at pas^g the water-mound of Sirdeh,^ we reached GhaznL Jehangir Mirza there en- 
(ihazni. tertained us, provided us with victuals, did the honours of the place for a day or tw^ 
and presented me with his peshkesh. A 

, This year the greater part of the streams and rivers came down in flood, so violently 
that we could get no passage over the river of Deh-Yakub. I therefore made them 
carry a boat, which I caused to be constructed in a tank of water, and launch it in the 
river of Deh-Yakub, opposite to Kamari,® and by means of this vessel all the army was 
passed over. In this way, after surmounting the hill pass of.Sejwend,^ we proceeded 
Reaches directly forward, and passing the Kamari river in boats, reached Kabul, in the month 
May* 1505 . of Zilhajeh. 

A few days before our arrival, Syed Yusef Beg had been carried off by a cholic, and 
departed to enjoy the mercy of God. 

Nasir Mirza, as was formerly mentioned, after providing his people with some ne- , 
Mirza. ccssaries from his government, had obtained leave to stay behind in Kush-Gumbez, 
promi^g to follow me in two or three days. But we had no sooner separated, than, 
under pretence of quelling the refractory spirit of the men of Dereh-Nur, though in 
reality the matter of complaint was very slight, he dispatched his whole army toward . 
Dereh-Nur. Fazli, who was the general of the army, did not keep up proper discipline, 

V nor act with sufficient circumspection, considering the strength of the fort of JJereh- 
Nur, that it was surrounded with rice-fields, and situated on the brow of a hUl, as has 
been described. For in that mountainous tract, and in sight of the fortifi^ hill, he 
divided his force and sent out a detachment to plunder. The men of Dereh-Nur, im- 
mediately sallying forth, attacked the plunderers who were scattered for pillage, and 
routed them ; and no sooner were they discomfited, than the rest of the army, unable 
to maintain their ground, also took to flight. Many were slain, and many horses and 
arms taken. Such wiU always be the fate of an army that has a general like Fazli. 



rirer that dikeharges itself into it. The other Nwi is a march south of Ghaznit 
^ Sirdeh lira south-east of GhaznL 

’ Kamari and Deh-Y^ub are both in the Tippeh of Butkhak. 

Sejawend, in the district of Logar, south-east of Kabul. 


e of Ab-is9^[eh, on a 
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Whether it was from this circumstance, or whether some disaffection influenced Nasir 
Mirza, he did not follow me, but staid behind. Another circutnstance, which had some 
influence on his conduct, was that I had bestowed Alengar on Yusef, and Alisheng on 
Behlol, the two sonsmf Ayub, than whom more wicked, more seditious, more arro- 
gant or haughty persons, were nowhere to be found. They also were to have made 
some levies from their governments, and to have come along wdth Nfisir Mirza to join 
. me ; but as Nasir Mirza did not come, they also staid behind, and were the favourite 
bottle companions and friends of Nmr Mirza all that winter. 

During the course of this wdnter he made o»e excursion against the Tnrkolflni Af- 
ghans, and ravaged their country. All the Aimaks, Ils, and Uluses, from the upper 
cotmtry, who had descended into Nangenhar and Lamghanat, he attacked and drove 
ap,;aud then encamped on the banks of the Baran. While N^ir Mirza was on that 
river, and in its neighbourhood, the tidings arrived of the defeat and slaughter of the 
■ Uzbeks, by the inhabitants of Badakhshan, and of the general rising of that country, 
which took place in the following manner. 

Sheibani Khan, having intrusted Kundez to Kamber-bi, proceeded himself to Revolt of 
Khwarizm. Kamber-bi, for the purpose of securing the submission of the inhabitants 
of Badakhshan, had sent in|o that country A^ihmud, the son of Muhammed Makh- 
dumi ; but Mobarek Shah, whose ancestors had been Begs of th^ Kings of Badal^. 
shfln, having rebelled, cut oflF the heads of Mahmud, the son of Makhdumi, and of ^ 
veral more of the Uzbeks, and seizing on the fort of Zlafer, formerly^ known by the 
name of Shaf-tiwar, fortified himself in it. He was the person who gave this fortress 
the name of Zafer. Besides this, Muhammed Korchi, who was one of the Korchis * of 
Khosrou Shah, and at this lime had the command of Khameling^n, likewise rebelled ; 
and having slain the Sader (or Justiciary) of Sheibani Khan, wdth a number of Uz- 
beks in Rusta, fortified himself in Khamelingan. An inhabitant of Ragh, too, whose 
forefathers had been nobles in the court of the kings of Badakhshan, at the same time 
rose in Ragh. Jehangir Turkoman, who was one of the retainers of Wali, the brother 
of Khosrou’Shah, and who, during the late confusions, had separated from his lord, 
havipg, collected some fugitive soldiers, besides stragglers and Aimaks, drew off and 
revolted. Nasir Mirza, on receiving this intelligence, inspired wdth the ambitimi of Nasir Mir- 
acquiring Badakhshan, at the instigation of certain senseless and short-sighted flat- tosuWue*' 
terers, passed over into that quarter by the route of Shibertu and Abdereh, accompa^ '‘• 
nied by some bodies of these Ils and Uluses, who, on being expelled from the other 
side of the hills, had come hither and were moving about with their whole families and 


priq^rty. 

Khosrou Shah, after flying from Ajer with Ahmed Kasim, had proceeded with him to 
Khmasan; and having met with Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and Zulnun B^ by the way, soive« to 
they ^ went together to Heri, and paid their court to Sultan Hussw Mirza. I alone 
was the cause that the^ men, who for a series of years had been at open enmity with the , # 
Mirza, an^^ad-subjected him to many insults, the old sores of which were still rank- 


> The o£Bce of Korchis seems to have corresponded to that df armour-bearer. In the Persian service, 
however, the term was applied to a hody of cavalry, the most honourable as well as ancient military 
force of the kingdom. * 
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ling in his heart, now all went in* such a state of distress and humility, to present 
themsdves before him. For had I not deprived Khosrou Shah of his army and re- 
tained* and reduced him to his present helpless condition, and had not I taken Kabul 
from Moldm, Zulnun’s son, they never would have thought of going to wait upon the 
Mirza.. Badia-ez-zeman was only as dough in the hands of the other two, and never 
attetiapted to swerve from their advice. Sultan Hussain Mirza received them all in a 
gracious manner, without reminding them of their offences, and made them a 'rariety 
of presents. After some time Khosrou Shah asked permission to return to his own 
country, alleging that, if he were allowed to go, he could now reduce the whole of it 
to subjection. As, however, he was without arms, and without any means of success 
for such an enterprize, objections were made to his return. On perceiving this, [Im 
only persevered with the greater importunity to be allowed to take his leave. As his 
importunities increased, Muhammed Berendnk retorted on him sharply ; When you 
had thirty thousand men, and the whole country in your hands, what did you effect, 
that now you are so anxious to set out with five hundred men, and the country i#the 
hands of the Uzbeks ?” However judicious the remonstrances made to him we^ as 
his destined end was drawing near, he refused to listen to them. The urgency of 
his representations increasing, he was at last permitted to take his departure; and, 
attended by three ^r four hundred men, he advanced directly to the confines of Dc- 
haneh. 

At this very juncture Ndsir Mirza had passed over to the same quarter. He had a 
conference, with Nasir Mirza in the territory of Deh8,neh.’ The chiefs of Badakbab^Ti 
had invited NSsir Mirza alone, and did not wish for Khosrou Shah’s return ; but all 
the efforts Aat N&sir Mirza made to prevail on him to s^orate from him, and pro- 
ceed to the hill-country, had no jnfiuence on ELhosrou Shah, who saw the Mirza’s mo- 
tives. Khosrou Shah’s plan was to employ Nasir Mirza’s name as a cover to his do- 
mgns, and after acting in his name so as to get possession of these countries, to seize 
and put hun to death. As, however, they could not come to an understanding, each 
of them put his adherents in array in the territory of Ishkemish,® and having clothed 
them in armour, and drawn them out ready for action, they separated from each other, 
S ad. proceeded towards Badakhshan ; while Khosrou Shah, having col- 

“ naked and disorderly rabble, to the amount of a thousand men, good mid b^, 
went to lay siege to Kundez, and todc pwt at KhwSjih ChfirtSk, one or two frrsangs 
distant from that city. 

After Muhammed Sheibani Khan had taken Sultan Ahmed Tambol in Andejdn, he 
had advanced against Hissfir ; upon which Khosrou Shah, without either battle or ef- 
fort, had abandoned his territories and fled. Sheibhni Khan reached Hissir, m which 
UTO Shirim Chihreh with some brave soldiers, who, akhongh deserted by their s^ 
rion, who had fled the country, woold not surrender the fsrtress, but mad e every 
- exerfion for its defence. Sbeib&ni Khan left KhamzA Saltap and Mehdi Sult^ to 
' conduct the blockade of Hissar, and himself proceeded ^nst Kundea ; he conferred 
the govwniment of Kundez on his younger brother Mahmud Sultan,* and himself 

# 

> Dehaneh, or Dehabeh, south from BdUi, • 2 Sfcth-east from Kundez. 
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williout delay marched for Khwirizm agaiost Chin Sufi. He had not yet reached 
Sonrnrhand, when his brother Mahmud Sidtdn died in Kundez, on which he, gave 
the command in Kundez to Kamber-bi of Merv. When Khosrou Shah arrived^KUim- 
ber-bi was in Kundez ; and instantly dispatched messengers to Khamzeh Sultan and 
the other Sultans who had been left behind, to call them in to his aid. Khamzeh Sul- 
tan having himself advance as far as Serai,^ cm the banks of the river Amu, sent on 
his army to Kundez, nilder the command of his sons and Begs, who marched on to 
battle the instant th^ arrived. Khosrou Shah could not stand his ground, and his is 
gross body was not sufficiently alert for flight; so that Khamzeh Saltan’s men un- 
horsed him, and brought him in as a prisoner. They also slew Ahmed K&sim, his 
sist^’s .son, Shirim Chehreh, and a number of his best troops. They then carried and put to 
KboETou Shah to Kundez, where they struck off his head, which they sent to Sheibani 
Khap at Khwarizm. Khosrou Shah had no sooner entered the Kundez territory, than, 
m he had predicted, the conduct and demeanour of his old followers and retainers, who 
hadHaken service with me, was visibly changed. Numbers of them began to draw off, 
and marched for Khwfijeh Riwaj and the country in its vicinity. The greater part of 
my force at this time consisted of his old retainers. Several Moghuls of note went 
off, and the rest had begun to form combinations together ; the moment the news of 
bis death arrived, the spirit of disexmtent was quenched, as when water is thrown on 
fire. 


1 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR 911. 


In the month of Moharrem,^ my mother, Kutluk-Nigar Khanum, was seized with the 
pustuloos eruption, termed KJbasbeh,^ and blood was let without effect. A Khorasan 
physician, named Syed Tabib, attended her ; he gave her water-melons, according to 
the praise of Khorasan ; but as her time was come, she expired, after six days’ Ul- 
ness, cm a Saturday, and was received into the mercy of God. Ulugh Beg Mirza had 
Imilt a garden palace on the side of a hill, and called it Bagh-e-Nourozi (the Garden 
of the New Year)^ Having got the permisdkm of his heirs,^ we conveyed her remains 
to this garden ; and on Sunday, I and Kasim Giokultfish committed them to the earth. 
Ducii^ the period of mourning for my mother, the news of the death of the younger 
Khun, my uncle Ilacheh Khan, and of my grandmother Isan Doulet Begum, also ar- 
lived. The distritmtion of food on the fortieth day after the Khanum’s decease was 
near at hand, when the mother of the Khans, Shah B^um, my maternal grandmother, 
Miher .N%fir Kbangm, the widow of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, with Muhammed Hussain 


1 Probably tbe SaBserai’so often mentioned in the history of Tamerlane. 

* The Mt^mmedan year 911, began on 4th June 1505. 

3 Khasheh >Ath a toad, signifies a spotted fever ; also the measles. Wkb a fin, a slow fever. The 
di&rent copies which I have consulted have a sin. 

* It wiU he observed, from Mveral instances in these Memoirs, that the Musnlmans are most scrupu- 
lously cautions not to erect a fiunal-plaoe in any ground gained by violence or wrong. 


Death of 

Baber'* 

mother. 
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Gurkam Doghlet, arrived from Khorasan. Our lamentation and mourning now broke 
out afresh. Our grief for the separations we had suffered was unbounded. After 
completing the period of mourning, food and victuals were dressed and doled out to 
the poor and needy. Having directed readings of the Koran, and prayers to he offered 
up for, the souls of the departed, and eased the sorrows of our hearts by these demon- 
strations of love, I returned to my political enterprizes which had been interrupted, and 
by the advice of Baki Cheghaniani, led my army against Kandahar. We had m^hed 
as far as the auleng (or meadow) of Kush-Nadir, where we had halted, when I was 
seized with a fever. It came most unseasonably. Whatever efforts they made to keep 
me awake, my eyes constantly fell hack into sleep. After four or five days, I got 
somewhat better. 

Great earth- At this period there was such an earthquake that many ramparts of fortresses, the 
summits of some hills, and many houses, both in the towns and villages, were violently 
shaken and levelled with the ground. Numbers of persons lost their lives by their 
houses and terraces falling on them. The whole houses of the village of Pemghan^ell 
down, and seventy or eighty respectable householders were huri^ under the 
Between Pemghan and Bektoh, a piece of ground, about a stone’s throw in breadth, 
separated itself, and descended for the length of a bow-shot ; and springs hurst out and 
formed a well in the place that it had occupied. From Isterghach ^ to the plain, being 
a distance of about sL\ or seven farsangs,® the whole space was so rent and fractured, 
that in some places the ground was elevated to the height of an elephant above its old 
level, and in other places as much depressed ; and in many places it was so split that 
a person might have hid himself in the gaps. During the time of the earthquake, a great 
rioud of dust rose from the tops of the mountains. Nlir-alla, t\>e lutapist, happened 
to he playing before me on the mandolin, and had also another instrument with bim ; 
he instantly caught up both the instruments in his hands, but had so little command 
of himself, that they knocked {^nst each other. Jehangir Mirza was at Tibah, in the 
upper veranda of a palace »huilt by Ulugh Beg Mirza. The moment the earth began 
to quake, be thre^ himself down, and escaped without injury. One of his domestics 
was in the same story, when the terrace of this upper floor fell on him. God preserved 
him, and he did not sustain the slightest harm. Many rising-grounds were levelled. 
That same day there were thirty-three shocks ; and for the space of a month, the eartli 
shook two or three times every day and night. The Begs and soldiers had ordrae to 
re^ir the rents and breaches in the walls and fortifications of the fortress. By great 
diligence and exertions, in twenty days or a month, all the j^rts of the walls that had 

■ 4)cen damaged or thrown down were repaired and rebuilt. 

Expedition My expedition against^Kandabkr had been delayed by my sickness and the earth- 

Sahor. but as soon as I bad regained my health, and restored the defences of the 

fortress, I immedia^ resumed my former plan. When we halted below Shn^* we 
had notyet finally*dFcided between marching against Kandah^, and ©at de-^ 


' Or Flyman. It lies south, or south-west, from Kabul. 

* Istergach has been already mentioned as norlk from KabuL 
® Twenty-four or twenty-eight miles. ^ 

Shniz is north of Shashgou, to the west of the road between that andTdtrt 
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tachments to scour the hills and plains. I called Jehanglr Mirza and the Begs to a 
council of war; when Jehangir Mirza and BS,ki Cheghaniani M^armly supporting the 
proposition for proceeding against Kilat, it was settled that we should move and at- 
tack it. On reaching Tazi, I gained information that Shir Ali Chehreh and Kuchek 
Baki Diwaneh, with some others, had formed the plan of deserting. I instantly had 
them seized ; and as Shir Ali Chehreh had been notoriously guilty of various seditious 
and mutinous practices, both while in my service, and when in the service of others, 
and in various countries, he was delivered over to the executioner. Having deprived 
the others of their arms and horses, I let them go. 

When we reached Kdat,* without having arrayed ourselves in armour, or erected KUat taken 
apy engines for an attack, we instantly made an assault. The conflict was severe. 

Kuchek Beg, the elder brother of Khwajeh Kilan, was a most courageous and gallant 
man, and had many a time wielded his sword with great effect in my presence, as has 
already been mentioned in these Memoirs. He had clambered up a tower on the 
south-west of KOat, and had nearly gained the top, when he was wounded in the eye 
with a spear ; and he died of this wound two or three days after Kilat was taken. 

Kuchek Bald Diwaneh, who had been seized while attempting to desert with Shir 
Ali, here atoned for that act of treachery, being killed with a stone under the ram- , 
part, while attempting to enter. Two or three other persons of note were killed. The 
fight continued in this way till about the time of afternoon prayers ; when, just as the 
assailants, who had fought bravely, and exited all their vigour, were almost exhaust- 
ed, the garrison demanded quarter, and surrendered. Zulnun Arghun had bestowed 
Kilat on Moklm, and two of Moklm’s partizans, Ferakh Arghun and Kara Bulut, held 
it at this time on bis part. They came out with their bows, quivers, and scymitars 
■ hanging round their necks, and I forgave them. It was not my wish to treat this fa- 
mily harshly ; for had anything severe been practised among us at a time when such 
an enemy as the Uzbeks was close at hand, what would not have been said, both far 
and near, by those who either saw or heard of it ? As this enterprize had been under- 
taken at the instance of Jehangir Mirza and Baki Beg, I gave up KUat to the charge 
of the Mirza, but he would not accept of it ; neither would Baki Beg undertake to 
keep it, though he could offer no satisfactory excuse for declining ; so that ail our ex- 
ertions and our success in the assault and taking of the place, were completdy thrown 
away. 

Proceeding southward from Kilkt, we plundered the A%hans of Sawa-Sang, Ala- Baber r«- 
tSgh,^ and that neighbourhood, and then returned to Kabul. The night that I arrived 
in ELkhul, I proceeded to the fortress, leaving my tents and horses at the Chfixbag|||, 

That same night a Khezelchi thief came and stole from the Chkrhagh a hay horse of 
mine, caparisoned as it wks, and one of my own sabres. 

From the time that Bfdd Cheghanikni bad joined me on the fagnks of the Amu, no Btki cheg- 
person about me had been in higher estimation or authority thflPlimself. Whatever 
was done or isaid, was said or done by his ascendancy; although I had never expe- tented. 

t Kilaf, east of 'Kandahar, in the vale of Temek,^d noW called Kilat-e-Ghilji. 

2 Ala-tagh is the Hulls Tagh of Mr Elphinstoflc a map, south-east of Kilat. Sawa-Sang may be 
Torkani (black stone). 
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rienced from him that duty which was to have been expected, or that propriety of con- 
duct which is indispensably necessary. Indeed, on the contrary, he had done many 
unjustifiable acts, and shown me many marks' of disrespect. He was mean, sordid, 
malicious, narrow-minded, envious, and cross-tempered. He carried his meanness to 
such a length, that when he broke up from Termez, and came and joined me with his 
family and property, though his own flock of sheep amounted to thirty or forty thou- 
sand, and though every march numbers of them passed before our face, while my Ser- 
vants and retainers were tortured with hunger, he did not give us a single sheep ; at 
last, when we reached Kehmerd, he then gave them fifty sheep ! Although he had him- 
self acknowledged me as his Kmg, he used to have the nagarets beaten before his tent. 
He liked nobody, and could see no one prosper. The revenue of Kabul arises from a 
Temgha' (or stamp-tax). This Temgha I bestowed on him; and made him at the 
same time Darogha of Kabul and Penjhir ; gave him the property-tax levied from the 
Haz^as, and conferred on him the office of Captain of my Guards, with absolute 
power in my household. Though distinguished by such marks of favour, he was never 
either thankful or contented ; but, on the contrary, cherished the most wicked and 
dangerous projects of treason, as has been mentioned. I never, however, upbraided 
him with them, nor mentioned them to him. He constantly affected great chariness, 
and asked leave to go away. I gave in to his dissimulation, and in a tone of apology, 
refused him the permission he solicited. 

Every day or two he returned again, and used again to begin asking his discharge. 
His dissimulation, and eternal requests for liberty to depart, at length exceeded all 
bounds ; so that, wearied to death with his conduct and teazing, I lost patience, and 
gave him his discharge. Disappointed and alarmed at this, he was now in the utmost 
perplexity ; but to no purpose. He sent to remind me that I had made an agreement 
with him, that I would not call him to account till he had been guilty of nine offences 
towards me. I sent him by Mulla Baba a list of eleven grievances, the justice of wliich 
he was forced to acknowledge one after another. He submitted, and having obtained 
leave, proceeded towards Hindustan with his family and effects. A few of his own 
retainers accompanied him as far as Kheiber, and then returned bach. Having joined 
the caravan of Baki Gagiani, he passed by Nilab. At this time Yar-Hussmn Deria 
Khan was in Kecheh-Kot. This man had converted into a Sanad the Firman wMch he 
had received from me on leaving Kohat ; and having enlisted in his service a number of 
foUowers, who were partly Afghans of the tribes of Dilazfik and Yusefzai, and partly 
men of the Jht* and Gujer tribes, his sole occupation npw was ravaging the country, 
and robbing on the high-ways. Having got notice of Baki’s approach, he occupied 
the road, and took prisoner Bald himself, and every person that was along with him. 
He put Baki to death, and took his lady. Though I gave Bfiki his discharge, and 
did him no harm, yg he was caught'in his own evU, and taken in his own toils. 

snimals, goods, clothes, &c. brought into the country, are stamped or marked, and a tax col- 
thi mouths ag^cultural population over the west’of Indfc, down to 


♦ 
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Do thou resign to Fate him who injures thee ; 

For Fate is a servant that will not leave thee unavenged. 

This winter we remained encamped in the Charbagh, during one or two of the first Baber at- 
falls of snow. Down to the time of my arrival iniKabul, the Turkoman Hazaras had TurLmln 
been guilty of numerous insults and depredations ; I therefore determined to make an Ha^^ras. 
exclusion against them, and having gone into the city, and taken up my residence in 
the palace of Ulugh Beg Mirza, called Bostan-Sera, I set out from thence in the 
month* of Shab^, with the intention of making a foray on the Turkoman Hazaras. 

A detachment was pushed on, which made a sudden attack on a small party of HazS^ 
ras at Jangelik, in the mouth of the valley of Khesh,'and dispersed them. A few Ha- 
zdras had lain in ambush in a cave near the valley of Khesh. Sheikh Dervish Gokul- 
tash had been in many an action along with me, held the office of Korhegi,^ and was 
distinguished for the strength with which he drew the bow, as well as the sureness of 
his aim. He had gone up close to the mouth of this den, without suspecting anything, 
when a Hazara from within shot him with an arrow under the nipple, and he died the 
same day. The great body of the Turkoman Hazaras had erected their winter habi- 
tations in the valley of Khesh ; we now pushed forward to fall upon them. 

The valley of Khesh is a particular kind of glen. For about half a k8s from its 
mouth there is a strait, which makes it necessary for th6 road to pass along the free 
of the hill. Below this road is a precipice of fifty or sixty gez^ perpendicular descent. 

Higher up than this road runs a pathway, by which one horseman only can pass at a 
time. Having passed this strait, we proceeded forward the same day till between 
noonday and afternoon prayers, when, not having come upon the enemy, we halted. 

A fat Shuterluk * belonging to the Hazaras was found, brought in, and killed. We 
ate part of its flesh roasted, part of it sun-dried. I never eat such fine-flavoured camel’s 
flesh ; many could not distinguish it from mutton. 

Marching thence next morning, we began to approach the place where the Hazaras 
had taken up their winter quarters. It was about the end of the first watch, when a 
man came from the .advance with information, that, in a narrow defile, the Hazaras 
had fortified and strengthened a ford with branches of trees, and had stopped the ad- 
vance of our troops, who were now engaged with them. On hearing this, we instantly 
quickened our pace, and when we had advanced a little 'wxy, reached the place where 
the Hqzaras had made their stand, and were in hot action. That winter the snow lay 
very deep, which rendered it dangerou^ to leave the common road. The banks of the 
stream, about the ford, were all covered with ice ; and it was impossible to pass the 
river at any place off the road, on account of the ice and snow. The Hazkras had cut 
.(down a number of branches of trees, with wdneh they had fortified the opposite land- 
ing-place. They ranged themselves both on horseback and foot, as well in the clian- 

1 Shaban commenced on the 28tb December ISOS. ^ 

® Was armour-bearer, or perhaps provost-fnarshaL 
3 Upwards of a hundred feet. , 

* The Shuterluk is a species of camel which has very little hair, and is used for carrying burdens. 
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nel as along the banks of the river, and maintained the fight by discharges of arrows. 
Muhammed Ali Mobasher Beg, one of the new Amirs, whom I had distinguished by 
particular marks of favour, and who was a very brave and able man, and a deserving 
young officer, had neglected to put on his coat of mail ; as he advanced rather near to 
the place where the road was bloclftd up by tbe branches, he was struck by an awow 
in the kidneys, and expired on the spot. We had come up hurriedly, and many us 
had not taken time to put on our armour. One or two arrows passed whizzing by, and 
missed us. Ahmed Yusef Beg, in evident alarm, said every time, “ You should not 
have come here unarmed — ^you must go back. I have observed two or three arrows 
graze close by your head.” — I replied, “ Be you bold : as good arrows have many a 
time passed my head.” At this very moment, on our right, Kasim Beg, with his 
band, discovered a place where the stream could be crossed, and, having gained a foot- 
ing on the opposite side, no sooner pushed on his horse to the charge, than the Hazar 
ras, unable to keep their ground, took to flight. The party that had got in among 
them, followed them in close pursuit, dismounting and cutting numbers of them down. 
In reward for his bravery on this occasion, I bestowed Bangash on Kasim Beg .as a 
provision. Khatim Korbegi also signalized himself on this expedition, on which ac- 
count I gave him the office of Korbegi, which had been held by Sheikh Dervish 
Gokultash! To Kepek Kuli Baba, for his good conduct, I gave Muhammed Ali 
Mobasher Beg’s office. Sultan Kuli Chinak went in pursuit of them, but it was im- 
possible to leave the road on account of the quantity and depth of the snow. I myself 
accompanied the pursuers ; we fell in with the sheep and herds of horses of the Ha- 
zaras, near their winter habitations. I collected, for my own share, to the number of 
four or five hundred sheep, and twenty or twenty-five horses. Sultan .Kuli, and 
two or three other persons who were at- hand, were joint sharers. I myself went 
twice on a plundering party. This was one of the times. The othe^ was also against 
these very Turkom^ Hazaras, when, on my return from Khorasan, I led a foray 
against them, and brought off numbers of their horses and sheep. The wives and little 
children of the HaziLras escaped on foot to the snow-covered hillocks, and there re- 
mained. We were rather remiss in following them. The day, too, was far spent; 
we therefore went and halted at the huts of the Hazaras. * 

This -winter the snow lay very deep. At this place, off the road, it reached np to 
the horses’ cruppers ; the picket' appointed for the night-watch round the camp, were 
obliged to remain ouv horseback till day-break, in consequence of the depth of the 
snow. 

• Next morning we began to move back, and passed the night in the winter huts of 
the Hazaras, within the valley of Khesh. Marching thence we halted at Jenglik. 
Yarek Taghai and some others having l%ged a little behind, I directed them to pro- 
ceed and take the Hazaras who had shot Sheikh Dervish. These wretches, infatuated 
by the blood on their heads, still remained in the cave. Our people, on coming up, 
filled the cave with smoke, took seventy or eighty Hazaras, and passed a greater num- 
b^ under the edge of the sword. ^ 


' Ch^hdawel. 
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On finishing this inroad against the Hazaras, we moved down the river Bar^n, into 
the vicinity of Ai-toghdi, for the purpose of collecting the revenue of Nijrow. While 
I remained at Ai-toghdi, Jehangir Mirza waited upon me from Ghazni. 

At this time, on the 13th of Ramzan, I was attacked with so severe a lumbago, that 
for forty days I was unahle to” move, and was obliged to be turned from one side to 
the other by my people. Among the glens of the valley of Nijrow, that of Bechghan 
is the chief, and is the principal district in the valley. The headman, Hussain Ghaibi 
Agha, and his younger brother, were noted for their rebellious and contumacious 
spirit. I dispatched a division against him, under the command of Jehangir Mirza, 
whom I made K^im Beg accompany. The detachment went, attacked, and took by 
storm, a rough stone fort, or sanger, which had been thrown up, and inflicted on part 
of them the punishment they deserved. In consequence of the pain I suffered from 
my lumbago, they made a sort of litter, in which I was conveyed from the hanks of 
the Bar an to the city, where I was lodged in the Bostan-Sera, and spent there some 
part of that winter. My first complaint was not removed, when I was seized with 
boils on my right cheek, which I got lanced. I also used laxatives for this dis- 
order. 

On getting better I moved into the ChS,rbSgh. Jehangir Mirza came thither to pay 
his respects to me. Yfisef and Behlol, the sons of Ayub, from the time they* had joinr 
ed the Mirza, had been instigating him to seditious and fr’easonable practices. I did 
not 'on this occasion find Jehangir Mirza what he had formerly been. In the course 
of a few days he set out from his quarters, put on his mail, and went off hastily for 
Ghazni. Having taken Kila Baki, and killed several of the men in it, he completely 
plundered the place. He then pushed on, accompanied by all his retainers of every 
description, and directed his route through the midst of the Hazaras towards Bamian. ^ 
Almighty God kA)ws that neither from me, nor any person dependent on me, did he 
receive any provocation by word or deed to occasion such violent measures. I after- 
wards learnt that he assigned the following cause for his flight. At the time when 
Jehan^ Mirza came from Ghaznin, and Kasim Beg and the rest of the Begs went out 
to meet him, the Mirza had thrown off a falcon at a Budineh, or quail. When the 
falcon had overtaken it, and was in the act of seizing it in his pounces, the quail dash- 
ed itself on the ground. There was a cry, “ Has he taken it or not ?” Kasim B^ 
observed, “ When he has reduced his enemy to such a plight, he will not let him off. 
No doubt, he will take him.” This expression struck him, was misinterpreted, and was 
subsequently one of the causes of the Mirza’s elopement. They also noted and trea- 
sured up one or two expressions still more idle and unmeaning than even this. In a 
w«»d, having acted at Ghazni in the manner that has been mentioned, they passed 
through the midst of the Hazaras, and repaired to the Aimaks.^ At that time the 
Aim^ bad left N&sir Mirza, hut were in a state of hostilities with the Uzbeks, and 
lived in Yai,'Asterah, and the summer habitations in that quarter. 


Goes to 
Ai.toghdu 


His illness. 
7th I’eb. 
1500. 


Defection 
of Jehangir 
3firza. 


Causes 
of it. 


^ Bamiaiij or^But-Bamian, lies north-west from Ghazni, among the hills. 

» The Aimaks inhabit the hill-country west of the Hazaras, towards Herat. This, however, appSftrs 
to have been idfly one wandering tribe of them. 
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At this very juncture Sultan Hussain Mirza having come to a determined resolution 
to check the progress of Muhammed Sheibani Khan, summoned all his sons to attend 
him. He also sent Syed Afzel, the son of Syed Sultan Ali Khab-bin (the dreamer), 
to summon me. It appeared to me expedient to march towards Khorasan on many 
accounts. One of these was, that when a mighty prince like Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
who filled the throne of Taimur Beg, had collected his sons and Amirs from every 
quarter, with the intention of attacking so formidable an enemy as Sheibani Khan, if 
others went on their feet, it became me to accompany them were it on my head ; if 
others went against him with sticks, it was my business to go were it only with stones. 
Another consideration was, that Jehanglr Mirza having shown his hostility, it became 
necessary either to remove his animosity, or to repel his aggressions. 

This year Sheibani Khan besieged Hussain Sufi in Khwarizm, which he took after 
a siege of ten months. In the course of this siege a number of desperate actions were 
fought, and the men of Khwarizm displayed many deeds of consummate bravery, and 
distinguished themselves hy their gallant exertions ; they discharged their arrows with 
so much force that often they pierced through both shield and mail, and frequently 
right through the double cuirass. For ten months was the siege protracted ; when, 
there being no hope of succour from' any quarter, some mean and dastardly wretches 
among the inhabitants, having lost heart, entered into an understanding with the Uz- 
beks, and introduced theth ifSto the fortress. Hussain Sufi, on hearing the alarm, re- 
paired to the spot, charged those who had scaled the walls, and while in the act of 
driving them out, was struck with an arrow, and died. This put an end to the con- 
test, and the place was taken. The blessing of God rest on Hussain Sufi, who never 
hesitated for a moment, in the midst of danger and distress, gallantly to expose his 
life at the call of duty. 

Sheibani Khan having committed Khwarizm to the care of Kuchife-bi,* himself re- 
paired to Samarkand. 

In the latter part of this year, in the month of Zilhajeh,^ Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
when he had collected an army for the purpose of acting against Sheibani Khan, and 
had advanced as far as Baba Ilahi, was called to the mercy of God. 

He was bom in the year 842 at Heri, in the time of Shah-rokh Mirza. Sultan 
^ussain was the son of Mansur, the son of Baikra, the son of Omer-Sheikh, the son 
of Amir Taimur. Mansur Mirza and Baikra Mirza never mounted the throne. His 
mother was Firozeh Begum, a grand-daughter of Taimur Beg. Sultan Hussain Mirza 
was also the grandson of Miranshah. He was of exalted birth, and of royal race by 
both parents. There were bora of that marriage, two brothers and two sisters of the 
full blood, Baikra Mirza, Sultan Hussain Mirza, Aka Begum, and another sister, 
whom Ahmed Khan married. Baikra Mirza, though elder than Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
served under him, but did not attend in the Diwan. Except when in the Diwan, they 
were accustomed to sit on the same cushion. The younger brother bestowed on him 

> It will he remarked, that several of Sheibani’s officers are caUed Bi, as Kamber-bi, Kuchek-bi &c. 
This title of Bi is still given among the Uzbeks to the heads of families or clans. ’ 

* The 1st of Zilhajeh correspond^ to the 25th April, 1506. 
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the government of Balkh, which he held many years. He had three sons, Sultan Mu- 
hammed Mirza, Sultan Weis Mirza, and Sultan Isltander Mirza. Aka Begum was 
the Mirza’s elder sister ; she married Sultan< Ahmed Mirza, the grandson of Mi- 
ranshah. She had one son named Kuchek Mirza, who at first entered into the service 
of his maternal uncle ; but afterwards, renouncing the military life, devoted himself to 
letters. He is said to have become very learned, and had a genius for poetry. The 
following is one of his Rubais (quatrains) : — 

(Persian.) For a while I plumed myself on my virtuous life ; ' 

I vaunted myself on my adherence to the rules of piety : 

When Love came, what became of Virtue and Devotion ? 

Thanks be to Grod that I have proved myself. 


There is a coincidence between these lines and a quatrain of the Mulla (Jami’s). 

Latterly he went on the pilgrimage of Mekka. Bedkeh Begum was the Mirza’s young- 
er sister. She was given in marriage to Ahmed Khan,’ the Khan of Haji Terkhan. 

She had two sons by him, who came to Heri, and were long in the Mirza’s service. 

He had strait narrow eyes, his body was robust and mm from the waist down- His tijiurc. 
wards he was of a slenderer make. Although he was advanced in years and had a 
white beard, he dressed in gay-coloured red and green lyq^en clothes. He usually 
woi^ a cap of black lamb’s skin, or a kilpak.® Now and thST, on festival days, he put 
on a small turban tied in three folds, ^ broad and showy, and having placed a plume 
nodding over it, went in this style to prayers. ' 

On first mounting the throne, he took it into his head that he would cause the His man. 
names of the twelve Imams^ to be recited in the Khutbeh. Many used their endea- 
vours to prevent him. Finally, however, he directed and arranged everything ac- 
cording to the orthodox Sunni faith. From a disorder in his joints, he was unable to 
perform® his prayers, nor could he observe the stated fasts. He was a lively, pleasant 
man. His temper* was rather hasty, and his language took after his temper. In many 
instances he displayed a profound reverence for the faith; on one occasion, one of his sons 
having slain a man, he delivered him up to the avengers of blood to be carried before 
‘ the judgment-seat of the Kazi. For about six or seven years after he first ascend^ ^ 
the throne, he was very guarded in abstaining from such things as were forbidden Ity 
the law ; afterwards he became addicted to drinking wine. During nearly forty years 
that he was King of Khorasan, not a day passed in which he did not drink after mid- 
day prayers ; but he never, drank wine in the morning. His sons, the whole of the 
soldiery, mid the town’s-people, followed his example in this respect, and seemed to vie 
with each other in debauchery and lasciviousness. He was a brave and valiant man. 

* Ahmed Khan, the son of Haji Terkhan, chief of the Kozaks.— iejaien. The reading in the text is 
that of the other mannscripts. Haji-terkh^ is the proper name of Astrakhan. 

2 Literally, he was lion-bodied. ’ The Kilpak is the Turkomte cap. ' Sch-pich. • 

^ This was a proof that he was then a Shia. The Khutbeh is the prayer for the prince. 

* The word perform may be excused in speaking of Mnsnlnian prayers, as a great part of them consists 
in ceremonial bendings and prostrations^ Hence the disease in his joinU made it difficult for Sulun 
Hussain Mirza to observe the injunctions of the law. 
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His war.s 
and battles. 


He often engaged sword in hand in fight, nay, frequently distinguished his prowess 
hand to hand several times in the course of the same fight. No person of the race of 
Taimur Beg ever equalled Sultan Hussain Mirza in the use of the scymitar. He had 
a turn for poetry, and composed a Diwan. He wrote in the Turki. His poetical name 
was Hussaini. Many of his verses are far from being had, but thq whole of the Mirza’s 
Diw^n is in the same measure. Although a prince of dignity, both as to years and ex- 
tent of territory, he was as fond as a child of keeping butting rams, and of amusing 
himself with flying pigeons and cock-fighting. ^ 

One of his exploits was on the hanks of, the river of Kurkan,' when he plunged into 
the stream, passed it, and completely routed a party of Uzbeks. Another was, when 
Sultan Ahusaid Mirza nominated Muhammed Ali Bakhshi to the command of three 
thousand horse, with instructions to proceed without halt, and attack him by sVirprise, 
Sultan Hussain Mirza advanced to meet them with only sixty men, fell upon them 
straightway, and fairly discomfited them. This was a gallant and most distinguished 
achievement of Sultan Hussain Mirza. On another occasion he had .a battle with 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza at^^terabad, and defeated him. He had also another fight 
at Asterabad, when he beat Hussain Turkoman Saadlimek. Another of his batties 
was after mounting the throne, when he engaged and rooted Yadgar Muhammed Mirza 
in Khabdran. Another ^hfe exploits was when, passing the bridge of the Murghab,® 
he proceeded by forced marches, and surprised and took prisoner Yddgar Muhaqjmed 
Mirza, who was lying in a state of intoxication in the Bagh-Tdghan (or Raven Gar- 
den),® after a debauch, and by this success gained the undisturbed possession of ELho- 
rasan. Another of them was at Chekman, in the vicinity of AndekhM and Shaber- 
ghan,^ where he encountered and defeated Sultan Mahmud Mirza. Another of them 
was, when Ababeker Mirza came from Irak, accompanied by the Turkomans of the 
Black-sheep,® defeated Ulugh Beg Mirza in Takaneh and Khimar, and took Kabul, 
which he abandoned in consequence of the confusions in Irak, passed by way of 
Kheiber, traversed the territory of Khushabs and Multan, and entered Slvl,7 from 
whence he proceeded and occupied Kerman ; but being unable to retain it, he again 
entered the country of Khorasan, when Sultw Hussain Mirza came upon him by sur- 

J frise, and took him prisoner. On another occasion, at the bridge of Chirfigh, he de- 
eated Bad!a-ez-zemaU Mirza, one of his own sons. At another time he raised an army, 
with which he besieged Kundez, but was forced to abandon the siege ; on another oc- 
casion he besieged Hissar, but not succeeding, he raised the siege. Another of his 
enterprizes was when he marched against Zulnun Beg’s country ; the Darc^ha of Bist 
surrendered the place,® but he could effect nothing farther, and was obliged even to 
abandon Bist and retreat. Sultan Hussain Mirza, though a great and w^arlike prince, 


‘ Knrkan, Gnrgan, or Jorjan, lies on the south-east of the Caspian. . 

’’Pnle-mui^ah — perhaps the name of a village. 3 At Herat. 

* About 60 miles west from Balkb. „ e Karakueluk. 

•^t of the Sind. 'Siwistan. 

Tnis tiM^ion, and the one which follows it, have been already mentioned in the MemoirB. Boat or 

Bist IS the ^ of Mr Elphinstone’s map, on the left hank of the Hdmend, beW its junction with 
the Arghand-ab. This expedition of Sultan Hussain Mirza vras against Zemin Dawer, which k hkher 
up on the opposite bank of the Helmend, and river of Siahbend. ^ 


W 
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Mcomplished nothing worthy of his dignity in these two or three enterprizes, and re- 
turned baffled. At another time, he engaged and defeated in the Auleng-Nishin his 
son Badia-ez-zem&n Mirza, who had advance^, accompanied by Shah Shuja Beg, the 
son of Zulnun Beg. On this occasion a singular coincidence occurred. Sultan Hussain 
. Mirza, having divided his army, had sent the main body towards Asterabad. On the 
very day of ^the battle, the army that had been dispatched against Asterabad returned 
and joined him : and the very same day, Sultan Masaud Mirza, from whom Hissar 
haty^een wrested by Baiesangher Mirza, made his appearance from another quarter, and 
also joined Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

His kingdom was that of Khorasan, which on the east has Balkh, on the west Bos- Hi» domi. 
tarn and Damghan, on the north Khwarizm, and on the south Khandahar and Sistan. 

After the fine city of Heri fell into his hands, his whole time was devoted, night and 
day, to revelry and enjoyment ; and there was not one of his servants or dependents, 
who, in like manner, did not give himself up to pleasure and riot. The cares of 
ambition and the necessary toils of military discipline were consequently neglected. 

Hence, down to the time of his death, bis dominions and servants went on diminish- 
ing, vrithout getting any corresponding increase. . ? 

He had fourteen sons arjyd eleven daughters who lived. The eldest of his sons was 
Badia-ez-zem&n Mirza, whose mother was the daughtqj^of Senjer Mjrza of Merv. Badia-K. 

^nother was Shah Gherib Mirza. Although his fornJ%as not prepossessing, ^he 
had a fime genius ; and though his constitution was feeble, he had a powerful style. oi,e,sb 
He assumed the poetical name of Ghfirbi, and composed a diwfi.n. He wrote verses Mirza. 
both in Persic and T&rki. The following is his : — 

I had a passing glance of a fairy face, and became inflamed to madness with her love ; 

What is her name, where her abode, 1 know not. 


Sultan Hussain Mirza gave Shah Gherib the government of Heri for some time. He 
departed in his father’s lifetime, leaving no son nor daughter. 

Another was Muzafier Hussain Mirza, who was the favourite son of Sultan Hussain Muzafftr 
Mirza, although there was nothing in his manners or conduct to justify such marked 
favour. In consequence of the decided partiality which he showed to this son, -several 
of the others were induced to revolt. Khadijeh Begum, who had been a concubineMif 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s, was the mother of the two last-mentioned Mirzas. She had 
likewise a daughter by the Mirza, named Ak Begum.’ 

Another of his sons was Abul Hassan Mirza. Another was Kepek Mirza,® as he was 
generally called, but his name was Muhammed Mokhsin Mirza. The mother of these 
two was I.attfeh Sultan Aghdcheh. ' Mirzas- 

Another was Abu Terab Mirza, who in early life was highly extolled for his rapid Abu Tnii, 
acquirements. When fis father’s illness increased and became extreme, having heard 
something to alarm him, he went to Mk, accompanied by his younger brother, Mu- 
hammed Hussain Mirza. He there renounced the profession of arms, and betook him- 
self to that of a dervish. I never heard of him afterwards. He had one son, Sohrab 


1 The Fair Princess. — Lejfdm, 


» Kepek Mirza, from being round-shouldered. — 
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Mirza, who was in my service when I defeated Khamzeh Sultan, Mehedi Sultan, and 
the other Sultans, and took Hissar. This young man was blind of onli eye. ^ He-was 
singularly ill-favoured, and his mamie.rs corresponded ndth his looks. Having been 
guilty of something extremely reprehensible, he found it impossible to remain in my 
employment, and repaired to Asterabad, where Najem Sdni inflicted on liim condign 
punishment for his misdeeds. 

Muhammed Another son was Muhammed Hussain Mirza. He and Shah IsmaeH were once 
imprisoned in the same place in IrHc, at which time he became one of Shah Ismael’s 
disciples, and from that period was a rank heretic.^ Although his father, his elder 
brother, and his younger brothers, were all orthodox Sunnis, he continued a blind and 
confirmed Rafzi (heretic) till his death in Asterabad. His character stood high as a 
brave and courageous warrior i hut I never hes^d any of his ex^oits that deserve to 
be recorded. He had a genius for poetry ; the following is his : 

( — In the pursuit of what game dost thou range thus dust-defiled ? 

From the ardours of whose warm heart art thou thus bathed in perspiration ? 


Feiidiin 

Hussain 

Mirza. 


Haider 

Mirza. 


Afuhammed 
Maas&m 
M irza. 


Another was Feridun Hussain Mirza. He was a powerful archer, and an exceUent 
marksman. They say that his gurdehkh (or double-stringed bow) required forty 
mans^ weight to make the meet. He was himself a man of bravery, hut not 
fortunate in battle. He was beat wherever he engaged. At Rebat-e-Dodez, Feridun 
Hussain Mirza, and his younger brother Ebn Hussain Mirza, engaged Taimur Sultan 
and Ubeid Sultan, and were defeated. On that occasion, Feridun Hussain Mirza 
distinguished himself by his strenuous exertions. At Damghan, Feridun Hussain 
Mirza and Muhammed Zeman Mirza'* fell into the hands o£ Sbeibak Khan. He killed 
neither of them, but set them at liberty. Afterwards, when Shah Muhammed Diwa- 
ueh fortified Kilatt for a siege, he repaired thither ; and when the Uzbeks took Kilfit, 
was made prisoner, and put to death. These three last-mentioned princes were all by 
Mfingeli-bi Aghficheh, an Uzbek concubine of the Mirza’s. 

Another was Haider, whose mother was Paiendeh Sultan Begum, the daughter of 
Sultan Ahusaid Mirza. In his father’s lifetime be for some time enjoyed the govern- 
ment of Meshhid and Balkh. At the siege of Hissar, Sultan Hussain Mirza beteothed 
this son to the daughter of Saltan Mahmud Mirza by EJianzadeh Begum, concluded 
a peace, and raised the siege of Hissar. By her he had one daughter, called Sh^ 
Begum, who lived to grow up. She latterly came to Kabul, and was ^ven to Aadel 
Snltan. Haider Mirza also departed this life before his father. 

Another was Muhammed Maasum Mirza, to whom Kandah^ was gpven by his 
father, Sultan Hussain Mirza. On that occasion a daughter of Ulugh B^ Mirza was 
betrothed to this son. After she was brought to Heri he made a grand festival, and 


* Shah Iimael was the founder of the Sefvi dynasty in Persia. He was a tigid Shia, and a man of 
great learning and piety. 

* That is, he became a Shia. 

* If the Talnris man, this would be about 390 pomads. 

* A son of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. 

‘ Thb is the Kil^ in Khorasan, famous as the birth-place of N^dir Shah. 
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erected a magnificent pavilion * for the occasion. ^Though he bestowed Kandahar on 
this prince, j^t everything that was done, be it black or he it white, was done by 
Shah Beg Arghun ; the Mirza had neither power nor influence in the matter ; for 
which reason he would not continue at Kandahar, but returned to Khorasan, where 
he died in his fath^’s lifetime. 


Another was Farekh Hussain Mirza, who did not reach any great age, and did not 
survive his younger brother Ibrahim Hussmn Mirza. 

AiSOther was Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, whose talents were thought respectable. He Ibrahim 
was eternally drinking the wine of Heri to excess, and died of hard drinkiug in his Mira^" 
fhHier’s lifetime. 

Another was Ebn Hussain Mirza, who, with Muhammed Kasim Mirza, will he Ebn Hus. 
mentioned in the sequel. The mother of these five Mirzas was Papa Agh^heh, who 
was a concubine. hammed 

His eldest daughter was Sultanim Begum, who had no brother or sister of the full Mirza. 
blood. Her mother, Juli Begum, was the daughter of one of the Begs of the Azaks. Sultanim 
Sultanim Begum was very eloquent and ingenious, but her remarks in conversation 
were frequently rude and ill-timed. Her elder brother gave her in marriage to Sultan 
Weis Mirza, the son of Miangi Baikra Mirza, by whom she had one son and one 
daughter. This daughter was given to Isan Kuli Sultqp, the younger brother of Dil- 
bars Sultan, one of the Sbahan Sultans. Sultan Muhammed Mirza, on whom I have 
ecmferred the government of Kanuj, is the son of this marriage. Sultanim B^um set 
out along with her grandson for Hindostfln, but expired at Nilab on the journey. Her 
attendants returned back with her remains, while her grandson continued his route 
and joined me. 

Again, by Paiendeh Sultan 'Begum, Sultan Hussain Mirza had four daughters. 

The eldest of them was Ak Begum, who was married to Muhammed Kasim Arlat, the Ak Begum, 
grandson of Begah Begum, Baber Mirza’s® younger sister. By him she had one 
daughter, named Karakuz Begum, (the black-eyed princess,) who was married to Na- 
sir Mirza. The second of the daughters was Kechek Begum. Sultan Masaud Mirza Kecbek 
was extremely attached to her, but whatever efforts he made, Paiendeh Saltan B^um, 
having an aversion to him, would not consent to the match. She was afterwards 
married to Mulla Khwajeh, who was of the family of Syed Ata. The third sister, Begah Be- 
. B^ah Begum, and the fourth, Agha Begum, were given to Baber Mirza, ^ and Sultan 
Mui^ Mirza, the sons of his younger sister Rafofat Sultan Begum. gum. 

Mangeli-hi Aghacheh he had two daughters ; the elder was given to Syed Ab- 
dalla MSrza, who was descended of the Syeds of Andekhud, and the grandson, by a 
daughter, of Bmkra Mirza. She had one son named Syed Berkeh. When I took Sa- 
markand, he came and entered my service. He afterwards went to Urgenj,'* and 
aspired to the sovereignty. The Kezelbashes ® slew him in Asterab&d. The name of 


F&rekh 

Hussain 


^ Char-t^. 

* Probably Baber Mirza, the grandson of Sbahrokh Mirza, wbo was for scTeral years King of Khora- 

aan, and whose transactions in Khorasan, Persia, and Maweralnaber, make a great figure in the history 
of tiie times. This able prince died in 1457. ^ 

4 This is evidently a different Baber Mirza from the one last- mentioned. 

* In Khwarizm. 

» The Kezdbashes, or red bonnets, are the Persians, so called from a red cap worn by their soldiers. 
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the other daughter was Fatimah Sultan. She was married to Yadgar Mohammed 
Mirza, who was of the line of Taimnr Beg. - r 

By Papa Aghacheh he had three daughters. The eldest was Sultan Nizad Begum. 
Saltan Hussain Mirza gave her in marriage to Sekander Mirza, the younger son of 
his elder brother. The second daughter was Begum Sultan, whp was bestowed on 
Saltan Masaud Mirza, after the loss of his eyesight. By him she had one son ^d 
one daughter. The daughter was taken charge of, and brought up by Apak Begum, 
one of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s ladies. She came to Kabul from Heri, and Apak mar- 
ried her to Syed Mirza. After the Uzbeks had put to death Masaud Sultan, Begum 
Sultan set out with her son, for Mekka. I have received information that she and her 
son are now in Mekka. The third daughter was tnarried to one of the Syeds of An- 
dekhud, well known under the name of Syed Mirza. 

He had one other daughter, called Aisha Saltan, by a concubine. Her mother was 
Zoheidah Agh^heh, the grand-daughter of Hussain Sheikh Taimnr, of the race of the 
Shaban Sultans. This daughter was given in mamage to K^im Sultan. By him she 
had one son, Kasim Hussain, who came to Hindostan, entered into my service, and 
was in the holy war against Rana Sanka. I gave him the government of Bedaun. 
After Kasim Sultan, she married Buran Sultan, one of his relations, by whom she had 
another son named Abdallah Sultan, who is at present in my service, and although 
young, acquits himself very respectably.- 

. The first wife whom he married was Begah Sultan Begum, the daughter of Senjer 
Mirza of Merv. By her he had Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. She was extremely cross- 
tempered, and fretted Sultan Hussmn Mirza beyond endurance, till the Mirza, driven 
to extremities by her insufferable humour, divorced her. What, could he do ? The 
Mirza was in the right ; 


{Persian .) — A bad wife in a good man’s bouse. 

Even in this world, makes a hell on earth.* 


May the Almighty remove such a visitation from every good Moslem; and God 
grant that such a thing as an ill-tempered, cross-grained wife, be not left in the world 

Another of his wives was Juli Begum, the daughter of one of the chiefs of the Az- 
aks, by whom he had Sultanim Begum. 

Ano.ther was Sheher-banu Begum, the daughter of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, whom 
he married after be ascended the throne. At the battle of Chekman, when all the 
Mirza’s ladies descended from their litters and mounted on horseback, this princess, 
relying on her younger brother,* did not leave her litter nor take to horse. This was 
reported to the Mirza, who thereupon divorced her, and married her youngest sister, 
Paiendeh Sultan Begum. After the Uzbeks took Khorasan, Paiendeh Sultan Begum 
went to Irak, where she died in distress. ♦ 

Another was Khadijeh Begum, who had been a concubine of Sultan AbnsaJd 
Mirza, and horn him one daughter, who was named Ak Begum (or the Fair Lady) 
After the defeat of Sultan Abusaid Mirza in Mk, this lady came to Heri, where 


* From the Gulistan of Sadi. 

- The battle of Chekman was fought between Sultan Hussain Mirza and Sultan \r«l.n, -.i m- 
who was the son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and the brother of Sheher-baim Be|,m 
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Sultan Hussain Mirza took her, and being passionately fond of her, raised her irom 
the rank of coi^ubine to that of Begum. She finally managed him entirely according 
to her will and pleasure. It was by her intrigues that Muhammed Momin Mirza* was 
put to death. She was the chief cause of the rebellions of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s 
sons. She regarded^erself as a personage of profound sense, but was in truth a foolish, 
talkative woman She was, besides, heretical in her religious opinions. She had two 
sons, Shah Gherib Mirza and Mozaffer Hussain Mirza. • 

Another of his wives was Apak Begum, by whom he had neither son nor daughter. Apik 
Papa Agb^heh, who was so much attached to her, was her foster sister ; having no 
children herself, she brought up the sons of Papa Agbacheh as her own. She attend- 
ed the Mirza with very tender care during his illnesses ; indeed, no lady of his family 
equalled her in dutiful attentions. The year that I came tOiHindustan she arrived from 
Heri. I showed her all the respect and kindness in my power. While I was besieging 
Chanderi, I learned that, at Kabul, she had departed to the mercy of God. 

Of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s concubines, one was Latif Sultan, by whom be had Abul “"tu- 
Hassan Mirza, and Kepek Mirza. Latif Sui- 

Another of them was Mengeli-bi Aghacheh, who was an Uzbek, and one of Sheher- (,i 

banu Begum’s people. She was the mother of Abu Terab Mirza, of Muhammed Hus- Aghacheh. 
sain Mirza, and of Feridun Mirza. She had also two daughters. * 

Another of them was Papa Aghacheh, the foster-sister of Apak Begum. The WGrza Pi^aAgha. 
having seen and liked her, took her ; and she was the mother of five sons and four 
daughters, as has been mentioned. 

Another was Begi Sultan Aghachech, by whom he had neither son nor daughter. Begi Sultan 
T, , 1 1 , . , 1X1 • *1 Aghacheh. 

He had many other concubines and women : those whom 1 have mentioned were 

the most eminent of his wives and concubines. There was no prince of his time who 
could be compared to Sultan Hussain Mirza in power, nor any city of Islam like Heri ; 
yet it is remarkable, that of his fourteen sons,^ only three were legitimate. The con- 
sequences of vice and debauchery manifested their baleful influence on himself, his 
sons, his tribes, and hordes (ils and uluses). It was one of the judgments which they 
drew down, that, of so large a family, in seven or eight years, not a trace or ve^^ 
remained, except only Muhammed Zeman Mirza.® 

With regard to his Amirs, one of them was Muhammed Berenduk Birlas, who was His Amin, 
d^cended of Jaku Birlas ; his genealogy runs thus ; — Muhammed Berenduk,'* the son j^rf'seren- 
of Jehhn-shah, the son of Jaku Birlas. He was first a Beg in the service of Baber Biria*. 
Mirza, and was afterwards in high favour with Sultan Abusald Mirza,® who gave Kabul 
to him and Jehangir Birlas, and appointed him governor to his son Ulugh Beg Mirzm* 

After the death of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, Ulugh Beg Mirza formed designs to rid 
himself of the two Birlas ; but they, having discovered his plans, placed biqp under * 

custody, moved away with their ils and uluses, and marched for Kundez. On reach- 

* This young prince was the son of £adia-ez-zeman Mirza, the eldest son of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

^ Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Shah Gherib Mirza, and Moza&r Hussain Mirza. 

® This prince was in Baber’s service in India. 

In the margin of the Tuzuk is the following note, — Muhammed Feridun ben Muhammed Kdi Khan 
ben Mirza Ali ben Berenduk Birl^. — Leyden. 

* The grandfa^r of Baber. ® Afterwards King of Kabul. 
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ing the top of Hindu-kush, they sent back the Mirza in the handsoniest manner to 
Kabul ; while they themselves proceeded on to Khorasan to Sultan Huss^ Mirza, who 
gave them the most favourable reception. Muhammed Berenduk Beg was a very pru- 
dent and wise man, and incomparably the first in distincthm at the court of Heri, 
He was extremely fond of his hawks, insomuch, that if he at any time learned that 
one of his hawks was dead or lost, he used to take the name of one of his sons, and 
say, “ Had such a son died, or such an one broken his neck, I would have thought 
nothing of it in comparison with the death or loss of such a hawk.” 

Another of his Amirs was Mozaffer Birlas, who attended him in all his wars. I 
know not in what manner he contrived, to ingratiate himself so much with the Mirza, 
but that prince loaded him with favours. Such was the Mirza’s familiarity with him, 

. that in his first campaigns they entered into an agreement, that whatsoever country 
should be conquered, four parts should belong to the Mirza and two to him. A strange 
agreement ! How could it possibly answer for a monarch to adopt a servant as the 
partner of his sovereignty ? Such an agreement could never have answered even witih 
his own brother or son. How could it succeed with one of his Amirs or 'Captaim*^ 
After he had mounted the throne he became ashamed of this compact, but to no pur- 
pose. This wrong-headed man, singularly distinguished as he had been by the Mirza’s 
favour, only presumed the more on it, and behaved factiously. The Mirza, not being 
able to retain him within the limits of his duty, is said finally to have poisoned him. 
The omniscient Clod knows with truth what befell him. 

Another of them was Ali Shir Beg Nawfii, who was not so much his Amir as bis 
fnend. In their youths they had been schoolfellows, and were extremely intimate. I 
know not for what ofience Ifc was driven from Heri by Sultan Abusmd Mirza; but he 
went to Samarkand, where he remained for several years, and was protected and 
patronised by Ahmed Haji Beg. Ali Shir B^ was celebrated for the elegance of his 
myniiers ; and this elegance and polish were ascribed to the conscious pride of high 
fortune : but this was not the case ; they were natural to him, and he had precisely 
the same refined manner when be was in Samarkand. Indeed, Ali Shir Beg was an 
incomparable person. From the time that poetry was first written ip the Turki lan- 
guage, no man has written so much and so well. He composed six mesimvis m 
veTM, five in imitation of the Khamsah^ (of Kiz&mi), and one in imitation of the Man* 
tik-at-teir» (the Speech of the Birds). This last he called Liss&n-nt-teir (the Tongue 
6f the Birds). He also composed four diwans of ghazels (or odes), entitled. The 
Singularities of Infancy, The Wonders of Youth, The Marvels of Manhood, and The 
Benefits of Age.’ He likewise composed several other works, which are of a lower 
class and inferior in merit to these. Of that number is an imitation of the Epistles of 
# ' 

* The Khwnsah, or F ire Poems of Nizami, are the Mokhziti-e-airdrj or Magampe of Secrets • Khtu. 
vov-Shirin, the Loves of Khosrou and Shirin; LeiH-Mejnun, the Loves of Leih and Meinun 'Sekan 
^-nW, the Alexandriad; and the Khirid-ttarndt, Aristotle’s Instructions to Alexander. Some conies 
have the B0Mer, or Seven Statues, instead of the Shirid-nameh. Nizdmi, who was one of the most 
eminent poets of Persia, died about A.D. 1180. 

* The Mantik.u Uteir was ^itten by the celebrated Sheik Ferid..^.din Atar, better known in Europe 
as the author of a Pend-Bameho 

3 Gheraib-u-Sigher, Newader-u-Sbehab, Bedaia-ul-Waset, and Fewaid-nl-Keber. 
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Moul&na Abdal-rahman Jami, which he partly wrote and partly collected. The ob- 
ject of it is to enable every person to find in it a letter suited to any business on which 
he may desire to write. He also wrote the Mizan-al-Auzan (the Measure of Mea- 
sures) on Prosody, in w^ieh he is very incorrect ; for, in describing the measures of 
twenty-four rubais (quatrains), he has erred in the measures of four ; he has also made 
some mistakes regahdiag other poetical measures, as will be evident to any one who 
has attended to the structure of Persian verse. He besides completed a diwan* in 
Persia!), and in bis Persian compositions he assumed the poetical name of FanL^ 

Some of his Persian verses are not bad, but the greater part of them are heavy and poor. 

He has also left 'excellent pieces of music ; they are excellentj both as to the airs theil^ 
selves -and as to the preludes. There is not upon record in history any man who was 
a '^eater patron and protector of men of ingenuity and talent than Ali Shir B^. 

Usta Kuli Muhammed, the celebrated Sheikhi, and Hussain Audi, who were so dis* 
tinguished for their skill in instrumental music, attained their high eminence and » 
celebrity by the instructions and encouragement of Ali Shir Beg. Ustad Behzad and 
Shah Muzaffer owed the extent of their reputation and fame in painting to his exer- 
tions and patronage ; and so many were the excellent works which owed their origin 
to him, that few persons ever effected anything like it. He had no son, nor daughter, 
nor wife, nor family : he passed through the world single and unencumbered. At first 
he was keeper of the signet ; in the middle part of his life he was invested with the 
dignity of Beg, and held the government of Asterabad for some time. He afterwards 
renounced the profession of arms, and would (iccept of nothing from the Mirza; on 
tike contrary, he annually presented him with a large sum of money as an offering. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza returned from the Asteral(pd campaign, the Beg came 
out of the city to meet him ; between the moment of the Mirza’s saluting him and his 
rising, he was affected with a sudden stroke, which prevented his getting up, and he 
was obliged to be carried off. The physicians were unable to render him any assist- 
ance, and next morning he departed to the mercy of Gfod. One of his own couplets 
■was highly applicable to his situation : — ^ 

{Turki .) — I perish of a morUl disease, though I know not what it is ; 

In this disease, what remedy can physicians administer ? 

Another of Sultan Hussain’s Begs was Wali Beg, who was of the race of Haji Seif- Wali Beg. 
od-din B^. He was one of the Mirza’s principal Begs, but did not long survive that 
Prince’s accession to the throne. 

Another of them was Sheikh Hassan Taimur, who had been in high favour vath 
Baber Mirza, by whom he was elevated to the rank of Beg. Taimur. 

Another of them was Nevian Beg. His father was of the Syeds of Term^ and his 
nmRier was of the same extracticm. Sultan Abusaid Mirza patronised hi" greatly, 
and be ^ras the Beg who stoodjiighest in the confidence tff Ahmed Mirza.^ When 

.1 The PCTsian diwan is a series of poems, in whidi each letter of the alphabet in its turn furnishes the 

*^^Tery Persian poet has a U/chellut, or poetical name, which he introduces into the last couplet of 
each ode. 

* One of Sultan Abusaid’s sons, and king of Samarkand. 
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he went to Sultan *Hus8ain Mirza, he was received by him with marked favour and 
promoted. He was a profligate, jolly, drinking, debauched libertine. Hassan Yakub, 
from having been in his father’s service, was frequently called Hassan Nevi&,n. 

Another <was Jehanglr Birlas, who was for some time joi||^ governor of Kabul with 
Muhammed Bnrenduk. He afterwards went to the 'court of Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
and #38 graciously received. His manners and deportment were remarkable for ele- 
gance and politeness. He was of a gay lively temper, and a great favourite of Badia- 
ez-zeman Mirza. He never forgot that Prince’s attachment to him, and always spoke 
of him in terms of praise. 

^ Another was Mirza Ahmed Ali Faim. 

*■ Another was Abdal KhMik Beg, whose grandfather, Kroz-Shah Beg, having re- 
AbdalKha- high marks of favour from Shahrokh Mirza, this nobleman was from film 

Ilk Beg. ftc^ed Abdal Khalik Firoz-Shahi. He held the government of Khwarizm for some 
• time. ^ 

Another of them was Ibrahim Dulad^ who was profoundly skilled in the revenue 
accounts, and in the course of public business. He was a second Muhammed Bp- 
renduk. 

Another was Zulnun Arghun, a brave man. He distinguished himself above all the 
other young warriors, in the presence of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, by his use of the scy- 
mitar, and afterwards, on every occasion on which he went into action, he acquitted 
himself with distinction. His courage is unimpeached, but certainly he was rather 
deficient in understanding. He left the service of our Mirzas, and betook femself to 
Sultan Hussain Mirza, who conferred on him the government of Ghflr and the Nuk- 
deri country. With ohly seventy or eighty followers, he performed several very gal- 
lant exploits in that quarter. With but a handful of men he bravely vanquished and 
reduced large and numerous bodies of Hazfiras and Nukderis; and these tribes were 
^^qr^eo eflFectually settled and kept in order by any other person. Some time after- 
WI^Ke also got the Zemin-Dawer.‘ His son Shah Shuja Arghun, though a boy, ac- 
companied Ms fiather in his expeditions, and sword in hand displayed great valour. 
Si^ Hussain Mirza, to gratify the lather’s feelings, gave Kandahar to be held by 
the father and son in common. Afterwards, however, this father and son slarred up 
diswnsion between their sovereign and his son, and were the cause of dangetons re- 
belftons. In the same year in which I took Khosrou Shah, and separated him from 
his adherents and retainers, I likewise took KAbnl from Moklm, the youngest son of 
ZWnfln Arghfln ; inconsequence of which, Zulnfln and Khosrou Shah, being both re- 
duced to great difficulties, repaired to Sultan Hussain Mirza’s court. After the demise 
of Sultan Hussain Mirza, Z&lnun rose to very high rank, and the countries on the Da- 
menko^skirts of the mountains) of Heri, such as Ubeh and Chakhcherin,^ were given 
to Imm^e was Badia-ez-zemdn’s prime adviser, as Muhammed Berendfik Birlas was 
Mozaffer BTirza’s. Though a man of courage, he was ignorant, and somewhat crazed. 

; Chikhcherto lies four degrees east by south among the 
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Had it not been for this craziness and ignorance, he never woulf have niade himself 
the dupe of such gross flattery, and exposed himself to scorn in consequence. The 
story is this : When he was prime minister, and in the chief confidence at Heri, sqjre- 
ral Sheikhs and Mullas^me and told him thait they had had an interconrse with the 
spheres, and that the t*e of Hezeber-uUa (the Lion of God) had been conferred on 
him ; that he was predestined to defeat the Uz^ks, and make them all priai^ers. 

He, implicitly believing all this flattery, tied a keirhief round his neck, and returned 
tVianba to God. When Sheibak Khan fell upon the Mirzas in the territory of Badghis, 
prevented their junction and discomfited them, Zulnnn was in Kara Rebat with a hi^^ ^ 
dred or a hundred and fifty men, and relying on this prediction, boldly kept his grpni^ 
head against Sheibak Khan. No sooner had Sheibak’s numerous troops 
cAne up, than this small body was surrounded and taken on the spot. Zulnun was 
made prisoner and put to death. He was a pious and orthodox believer, never ne# 
glected saying the appointed prayers, and frequently repeated the supererogatwy ones. ^ 
He was madly fond of chess ; if a person played at it with one hand, he played at it 
with his two hands.^ He played without art, just as his fancy suggested. He was 


the slave of avarice and meanness. 

Another of the nohles was Herwish Ali B^, who was the younger brother of the 
full blood of Ali Shir B^, and for some time held the government of Ballrb, which 
he manag^ creditably. He was, however, a muddle-brained, wrong-headed, dull man. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza, when he first advanced against Kundea and Hissar, was 
hafflwl llrough his stupidity, and forced to retreat; on which account he was dis- 
missed from his government of Balkh. In the year 916, when I went to Kundez, he 
joined me. He was a buffoon, and a silly fellow, as unfit for the exercise of dignified 
authority, as incapable of the virtues of social life. The favour which he experienced 
was entirely on account of his brother Ah Shir Beg. 

Another of them was Moghul feeg, who for some time possessed the government of 
Heri, and afterwards got that of Asterdbad. From Asterahad he -fled to Irak to Ya- 
kub Beg. He was of a low turn, and eternally gambling with dice. 

Another was Syed Beder, who was a man of great strength, and of very f^get 
manners. He was highly skilled in the eluant arts, and danced singnlmly wdQ, in- 
hibiting dances of the most uncommon sort, of which he was generally himsdf the in- 
ventor. He was always in the Mirza’s imm^te service, was his boon companion, 

and his comrade in his drinking-bouts. ^ _ <, a 

Another was Sultan Juneid Birlds, who latterly went mto the service of Sulfim 
Ahmed Mirza. This is the Snltan Juneid Birlfis whose father is at present associated 

with him in the^vemment of Jonpfir. . , , t j . 1 ™ v 

Another was Sheikh Abusald Khan Der-mian (m the midst). I do not^w Ae- 
ther it was from having brought the Mirza a horse in the middfe of a figh^or fimm 
warding off the blow of an enemy by interposing between him and the Mirza, that he 

gained this appellation. , , ,. a 

.Another tmsBehbM Beg, who at first served in the.band of young soldiers. As 

; * 

' I This isan idiom expriSrive ofhis great kceiine®. 
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\e did good eerrice in the Mirza’s expeditions, in reward of it, his name was inscribed 
on the T«ngha and Sikka. * 

Sheikl.em Another was Sheikhem Beg. As he bore the poetical name of ^heiU, he was ge- 
nerally called Sheikhem Soheili.® He composed a sort of verses, m which both the 
words and sense are terrific, and corresponding with each other. The. foUowil^ is 
one his couplets : — 

" During ray sorrows of the night, the whirlpool of my sighs bears the firmament from its place ; , 

The dragons of thf inundation of my tears bear down the four quarters of the habitable world. 


is well known that, on one occasion, having repeated these verses to Moulana Ab- 
dal Ragman Jami, the Molla said, “ Are you repeating poetry, or terrifying folks ?” 
He composed a Diwan, and was likewise the author of various MesiMvis. 

Aluham- , Another was Muhammed Wall Beg, Ae son of the WaliiBeg 'd^ho has been men* 
tiooed. He latterly became a great Beg in Ae Mirza’s cmirt ; but 'notmthst^ding 
• ° his higR rank, he never abated of hk service, but day and night was constantly at 
eonrt ; insomuch Aat he even paid his allowances to hk retmhers, and made his^ 
tributions of food, at the palace. One who pays such assiduous court, is sure tp meet 
with corresponding favour. It is a heavy calamity now-a-days, when one who gets 
Ae name of Mir invites dnd calls in to him five or six scabbed, blind fellows, to create 
trouble and confusion in the palace. But where is the other kind of scfvice to be 
found ? The present practice of the Begs only serves to evince Aeir want of liberality. 
The food and distributions of victuals made by Muhammed Wali Beg, on thelibntrary, 
were'alw^s respectable. He kept his servants in a good style, and in handsome at- 
' lire. He be^wed much with his own hand on Ae poor, and on mendicants. He was, 

however, a foul-mouthed, bad-tongued man. When I took S amarkand in Ae year 
A. D. 1511 . 917, Muhammed Wali Beg, and Dwwlsh Ali KiAhdw (Ae librarian), were wiA me. 

At iW t\m» he had been struck wiA a palsy,- and had no remains of anything agtee- 
aUe^Aer m hk language or manners. He did not seem equal to the favours that 
* had been shown him ; and probably Ae assiduity of hk service had assisted in eleva- 

tmg him to his high rank. 

Baba Ali. Ano Aer of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s nobles was Baba All, the Ishek-AglA (or 

of Ceremonies). He was at first in the service of Ali Shir B^, hut afterwaKAvnn 
aoeount of his bravery, he was taken into the Mirza’s sovice, mid aj^inted. Isbck- 
Agha. He attained Ae rank of Beg. Yunis Ali, who is now a Bf^ ^A me, and in 
0 my mtimate confidence, and who hereafter will be meationed, is a son of hk. 

Bedeteddi# Another was Bedereddin, who first served wiA Mirek Abdalfahlm, Ae Sedder (or 
Justiciary) of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. He was a very aiwt and nkab^ man ; it is said 
Aat/be could leap over seves horses at once. He and ^^Aa Ali were intimate friends. 
Haro AU AtoeiHb’ was Hassan Ali Jelair. Hk proper name was Hussain Ali Jelair ; but he 
' was i^Biatidly called Hassan AK. His laAer, Ali Jdiik, was in Ae sarviee of Baber 
Mirza, by whom he was raised to Ae rank of B«g. Afterwards, whmi Mu- 

* * That is, «» the royal seal or stamp, and on Ae coin. This seems a sii^nlar complimmt to a snbject 

not of Ae highest raidc. * • 

s His name was Mir Ahmed Soheill. The Anvare SoheA is dedicated to him 
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bffliuned Mirza took Heri^ there was no man ia higher estimation in Ms serviee than 
Ali Jelkir. Hassan Ali JelSir was Grand Falconer ' to Sultan Hussain Mirae. He 
was a poet, and assomed the poetical name of TofeilL He wrote many beautiful Ka- 
sidehs, and was the mninmtt of his age in that qsecies of composition. When I ^ 
took Samarkand, in- the year 917, he joined rme, and was in my service five or six A.l>. ijii. 
years. He adATCSsed to me some very fine KasMebs ; he was an extravagant^ shame- 
less man, and kept catamites ; he was everlastin^y jdaying at draughts, or at dice. 

Another was Khw^eh Abdalla MarwMid, who was at first Scdder;® but afterwards Khwijeh 
entered the service, and becoming a retainer and courtier, was rais^ to the d^nit^^f 
B^. He was* a man full of accomplishments; and no person could match bimwi 
playing on the Kanun (or Dulcimer). The mode of shaking on this instrumWit iis his 
invention. He excelled in writing the various hands, and in particular wrote the Taa- 
Mk character in a very beautiful and superior manner. He was well versed in the 
epistolary style of composition.® He was a very pleasant companion, and was also a 
poet. He assumed the poetical name of Biani, but his poetry fell far below his other 
merits, though he was an excellent critic in poetry. He was profligate and debauched. 

From excess of sensual indulgence he was attacked with boOs all over his body, and 
lost the use of his haads and ftet. After eudming various and exquisite pain and tor- 
ture for sevwrat yeare he was finally carried oflF by tMs disease. 

Another was MuhanMued Syed Urus. His father was JUrfis Arghfln, whe' when Mubam- 
Saltai^bnsmd Mirza sefaed Ae throne was a Beg of the first rank, and his prime 
advise® At that time many brave young men signalized their courage. One of the 
most eminent of them was this Mo h a mm ed Syed Urns. His bow was strong, and his ^ 
arrow long, and its range was far, and its aim sure. He for some time held the go- 
vernment of Andekhfid. 

Mir Ali, the Mir Akhur (or Master of the Horse), was another. This was the man Mir Ali. 
who sent a person to Sultan Hussain Mirza, and brought him to fall upon Yadgar Mu- 
haauned Mimt, when off his guard, and defenceless. ^ 

Another was Syed Hussain Ughlfikchi, the son of Syed Ughlakchi, and elder bro- gyed Hus- 
ther of Syed Yfisef Beg. He had a son named Mirza Farokh, a man of great ao^fe- 
ments and talents* who joined me when I took Samarkaad in 91T.. Ho was a%oet, 

though he wrote little, he wrote that little well. He was well aeqn^ted w|th . 

the use of the astrolabe, and the science of astronomy. He was also an agreeable , 

friend and companion. He was rather addicted to wine, aad was riotous in his cups. 

Be fell in the tettle of Ghajdewan.'* H ♦ 

Ahotfier was Tengri Berdt, of the Seradiichi tribe. He was an honest, b«ve man, 

and amacemnpliahed swordsman. By a well-conducted surprise, he smaed mid lar- 


2 or Chief Justice, is properly an ecclesiastical law appointment. This nobleman laid 

aside his 1 ^ character, and entered into the militaiy and political depart^nt. „ 

» The Pan&A style of letter-writing is very artificial. Great care must ^ take n to ad&eia eadi man 
aeeofding to Ms rank pr sitnarion- The style, too, dififers ^ mu* friun that of common cod- 

defeated and driven out of Bokhara. 
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ned off, from the gates of Balkh, Nazir Behader, Khosrou Shah’s head man, as has 
been mentioned. 

SultanUus- There were, besides, several Tnrkom^ Begs, who had come and joined the Mirza, 

received by him. Of the first comers, one was Ali Khan Baiendfir. 
*Ased Beg, and Tehemtin Beg, who were brothers, were also of the number. It was 
the daughter of this Tehemtin Beg whom Badia-ez-zeman Mirza married, and had by 
^ her Muhammed Zeman Mirza. Another was Ibrahim Chaghatai; another Amir 
Omer-Beg, who was afterwards in Badia-ez-zeman’s service. He was a brave, plain, 
h^est man. A son of his, named Abul Fateh, came to me from Irak, and is still with 
he is a lazy, inactive, good-for-nothing fellow. Such a father to have such a 
son ! f 



mediately on Abdal Baki Mirza’s arrival at court, he met with a gracious reception 
from Sultan Hussain ]\Iirza, who made him his son-in-law by giving him in marriage 
Snltanim B^^m, who was the mother of Muhammed Sultan Mirza. '* 

^ Anolher of the later comers, was Mur&d Beg Baiendfir. 

The Seder As for the heads of the Sedder,» one was blir Sir-Berehneh (the bare-headed Mir). 

^ from a ^age in Andejfin. He affected to be a Syed. He was of an amiable 
disposition, an agreeable companion, ^d elegant in his conversation. Among the men 
of letters and poets of Khorasan, his judgment and opinion were reckoned of the 
givat^w^ht wd a law. He wasted his life in an attempt to rival the story of Amir 
• Khamaeh,* and,aii cmnposing a far-fetched, long-winded, improbable tale, an employ- 
ment altogether absurd, and quite unwqrthy of Ids genius. 

Affother of them was Kemaled-din Hussain K&rizgahi, who, though not a Sufi, af. 
^te^ufi principles. Many who affected these Sfifi principles gathered about ^!r 
^ pretended to raptures and ecstasies, and studied the doctrines of the seei 
Of ^ these this man had made the greatest progress in these mystical fancies, whfch 
^otebly WM the reason of the distinctions that he had received, as he showed no abi- 
^ in ^ything else. He composed one work, the Mydlig-vlradtdk (the Assembly of 
Lovers), which he ascribes to Sultan Hussain Mirza. It k very dull, full of fiction, 
Md of tasteless fiction, and contains passages so profane, that they subjected him to 
the imputaUon of infideHty. He has, for example, represented some of the prophets, . 

. k superseded at the present day by that of the Sheikh- 

maSr? Actuating, both as to their names «,d duties, which 

all «. wfld story in thi^ ersum language, and filled with tales that shock 


Kemaled- 
dtn Hussain 
Itirizgihi. 
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and many saints, as engaged in amours, and has provided each of them with a love^ 
and a friend. It was certainly a strangely absurd thing, after, in the prefaee^ ag^rihlTig 
the work to Sultan Hussain Mirza as its author, in the body of the work to introduce 
odes* and pieces of poetrjg known to be written by Kemaled-din Hussain, by saying, 
that “ they are by the writer of this work.” It was in consequence of the flattery ' 
of this, same KemMed-din Hussain that Zulnun Arghfln got die name of Hezeber-ulla 
(the. Lion 'of God). *'■ ^ 

Of the Vazirs of Sultan Hussain Mirza, one was Majd-ed-din Muhammed, the son Vazirs. 
of Khwijeh Pir Ahmed Khawafi, who was the cliief counsellor in the Diwan * of S bnb- 
rokh Mirza. Before his time. Saltan Hussain Mirza’s Diwan was conducted withq|]| hammed, 
regularity or method, and the greatest disorder and waste prevailed. The sabjecte 
suffered from exactions, and the soldiers were not satisfied. At the time when Majd- 
ed-din Muhammed held the office of Perwanchi^ (or issuer of the royal flrm&ns), he 
went by the name of Mirek ; the Mirza happened on one occasion to want a little mo- 
ney, and sent for the officers of the Diwan, who told him. that there was nodb, and 
that none could be got. Majd-ed-din, who was present, Bnuled ; the Mirza asked him 
the reason, and retired with him ; when Majd-ed-din told him his whole mind, and 
added, “ If your majesty will make an agreement with me, by consenting to give me 
full power, and not to deviate from my plans, 1 will undertake, in a very short time, 
to make the subjects comfortable, the army satisfied, and |he treasury full.” The 
Mirza ei^red into the agreement with great willingness, placed the whole revenues 
of Khorasfin entirely under his management, and gave him the unlimited direction of 
everything. Majd-ed-din, on his part, spared no pains nor labour, exerted his utmost 
ability, and in a short time made both the peasantry and soldiery contented and happy, 
while he, at the same time, replenished the treasury, and rendered the country flou- 
rishing aad populous. He, howev^, conducted himself with envious hostility towards 
Ali Shir Beg, and the Amirs who were in his interest, as well as towards all men 
who were innffice; on which account all of them were ill disposed towards him,' and 
their endeavours to ruin him finally effected his overthrow, and got him dismissed, 
when Nizam-ul-mulk was made Diwan in his glace. In a short time, Nizfim-ul-mMk 
was in his turn seized and put to death, when Khwfijeh Afzal was bron^t from l^k 
and appointed DiwIn. At the time when I canmto Kfibul, Khwfijeh Aizal Imd beei|. 
made a Beg, and held the seal of the Diwfin. i'' 

Another was Rhwfijeh Ati, who, although he was not, like those who have been 
mentioned', of the first rank nor LKwfin, yet, in the whole extent of the Khorasin do- 
minions, nothing was done without his advice. He was a man of piety, staidly ob- 
servant of the accustomed prayers, knd devoted to religious exercises. He was, be- 
sides, diligent in business. Such were the principal advisers and ministers^f Sultan 
Hussain Mdrza. 

The age of Saltan Hussain Mirza was certmnly a wondmfnl age, and Khoras&n, 

1 The V82$r was a sort of nuaister of finance. The Diwfih wu the office of revenue receipts and issues. 

2 A sort of chanceflw. 
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particularly the city of Heri. abounded with enunent men of unrivalled acquirements, 
eacdi of whom made it his aim and ambition to carry to the highest perfection the art 
to which he devoted himself. Among these was the Moulana Abdal Rahman Jami,‘ 
to'whom there was no person of that period who could be compared, wheth^ ur re- 
ject to profane or sacred science. His poems are well known. The merits of the 
Mulla are of too exalted a nature to admit of being ctescribpd me ; but I havo been 
anxious to bring the mention of his name, and an allusion to his excellencies, mto 
these humble pages, for a good omen and a blessing. 

Another was toe Sheikh-nl-Islam, Seif-ed-din Ahmed, who was descended of the 
gpyk of Miilla Saad-ed-dln Taftazani, which for several generations had occu{ned toe 
situation of Sheikh-ul-Isl^ in the kingdom of Khorasan. He was eminent for his 
knowledge, and particularly versed in the sciences of the Arabs,® and the sciences 
dependent on theology. He was a man of great piety, and dev^ed to religion. 
Though of the sect of Shall,® he cherished persons of every persuasion. It is said, that 
for neitly seventy years he had never omitted the appointed prayers in the pnMie 
worship. Shah Ismael, when he took Heri, put him to death, and he was the last of 
his family. 

Another was Moulana Sheikh Hussain. Although he was in his greatest eminence 
and celebrity in the time of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, yet, as he continued to flourish in 
the reign of Sultan Hussgin Mirza, he is mentioned here. 'He was profoundly skilled 
in philosophy, logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics. He had the faculty of extracting a 
great deal of meaning from a very few words, and of commenting with great subtilty 
OB them. In tone of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, he enjoyed a high degree of influence * 
and intimacy with that princei, and was consulted on aU affairs of national imqportarace. 
Nobody performed the ofiice of Mohtesib* with more ability. In consequence of the 
gi;eat favour in which he had been with Sultan Abusaid Mirza, this incomparable 
pensun was but hartoly treated in tbe tone of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

Ailotoer waatoe MuUarzddeh Mulla Osman, who was from the village of Cherkh, 
which lira inthe Tuman Lohnger,'^ one of the Tumans of Kabul. As, in the time 
of Ulugh Mirza, when only fonrtran years of age, he had commenced giving in- 
structions as a teacher, he was denominated the Motoer-hom MuUa. Wheni hsrW;^’ 
(m his journey from Samarkand to Mekka, as be was passu^ tbrhii^ Hcii, Sidhm 
HoAsain Mirza stopped him by the way, and detained him at ^ mmrt. RDe wuis. a 
man of most ext^sive knowledge. There was not in that age any cme who equalled 
him in the extent of bos acquirements. Many affirmed that he had^nttained the degree 


1 No moral poet ever ImJ. a higher reputation than Jami. His poems are written with great beauty 
of language and versification, in a captivating strain of religious and philosophic mysticism. He is not 
merely adfnlred for his soblimity as a poet, but venerated as a saint. 

* The sciences of the Arabs are those connected with grammar and rhetoric. 

is, one of the font orthodox sect4 . 

* The Mohtcsib takes cognizance of all ounces against good morals, such as drinking, gambling, in- 
triguing ; whence he is often alluded to with terror by the jovial poets of Persia. He had also the super- 
intendence of toe waiiew. 

s Or Logar. 
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of Ijtehad,‘ but he never pretended to it. It was he who said, “ When a man has 
heard anything, how can he forget it ?” He had a most retentive memory. 

Another was Mir Jemaleddin Moheddis (or the Traditionalist), who, in the science 

tradition, was unequaUed in all the country of Khorasan. He is of a very advanced 
age, and is still alive at the pr^nt date. 

Another was MBr MtuiAz, who was well versed in the sciences of practical philoso- 
phy and of metaphysics. He received the name of Murtaz (the Ascetic) from the fre- 
quency of his fasting. He was madly fond of the game of chess ; to such a d^ree, 
indeed, that when he met with two persons who understood the game, while he ^ayed 
witit me of them, he used to lay hold of the skirts of the other’s clothes to prevent his 
going away. 

Another of them was MuUa Masaud, who was of Sherwan. 

Another was Abdal Ghafur of Ear, who was both the scholar and disciple of Mou- 
ia«n Abdal Rahman Jami. He had read many of the Mulla’s works, under his imme- 
diate guidance,® and wrote a sort of exposition or commentary on the Nefkhai^ (or 
Breeze of Affection) of that author. He was extremely versed in the profane sciences, 
besides having made great proficiency in mystical knowledge. He was a remarkaUy 
unassuming and unceremonious -man. If any person had but the name of a MuUa, 
he was never ashamed to take oat a section of any work, and enter into du^ussim 
with him ; and if any dervish was mentioned to him as being, in a particular place, ^ 
•was never satisfied till He had sought him out and seen him. When I -visited Kho- 
raski, MfiUa Abdal Ghaf&r waS sick ; and when I went and circumambulated thp 
MfiUa’s shrine (Jami’s), I at the same time went and inquired after the health of 
Mfilla Abdal Ghafur. He was at that time in the Mulia’s^ College. A few days 
afterwards, he died of the disease of which he was then ill. 

Another of them was Mir Ata-ullah of Meshhid, who was well versed in Arabic 
literature. He ■wrote a treatke in Persian, on the Kafiah (rhyme or versification), 
which fe extremely well composed ^ but Kas this fault, that all bk examples are taken 
from hk own verses, and he introduces each example by saying, “ as is to be observed 
in,thk couplet of mine.” He wrote another very excellent work on the kin^ and 
measures of verse, which he called Badai-u-Sinaa (the wonders of metre). He tUM 
not quite orthodox ih hk religious opinions. 

Another was Kazi EMtiar, who executed the duties of Kazi with great propriety. 


1 The rank of Miqtehid, which is not bestowed by any individual or class of men, but which ia the 
result of dow and imperceptible opinion, finaUf -prevailing and universally acknowledged, is one of the 
greatest pwi1i«rit.ieK of the religion of Persia. The Mujtehid is supposed to be elevated above fcuman 
fears and human enjoyments, and to have a certain degree of infallibility and inspiraUon. is con- 
suited with reverence and awe. There is not always a Miqtehid necessarUy existing.— See»Kaempfer, 

jfynanitatis EaotioeB. c 

» The works of the Miilla Jtaii were extremdy refined and raysUcal. To have the advantage of reto- 
ing them over in the author’s p-esence, to receive the benefit of his eapUnatmT ccnunents and remarks, 

was therrfore of the first impOTtance. . • 

• » 13118 is a po«B of Jfimi’s, written on the principle of t^ Sufis, or Mj^c Latttudin^n& 

* I have now by me a small Persian manuscxipt, eMtaining aoecdotes of Janu, by hw friend M<ml^ 
Abdal Ghafur Ltei. 
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He wrote a treatise, in Persian, on Jurisprudence.* It is an excellent treatise. He 
formed a collection of passages, for the purpose of elucidating and explaining the texts 
of the Koran.^ When I met the Mirzas at Murghab, Kazi Ekhtiar and Muhammed 
IVCr Yusef accompanied them, and they were introduced to me. The conversation 
turned on the Baberi character. I sent for the letters, and wrote them, and at that 
same meeting he read the characters, comprehended the rules of writing, and wrote a 
little. 

Another was Muhammed Mir Yusef, the scholar of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and. after- 
wards his successor. In many parties, Kazi Ekhtiar had the upper place ; and in 
others, Muhammed IVBr Yusef. He finally was so much carried away and infatuated 
by his fondness for soldiership and generalship, that, except where these two matters 
were concerned, one could discover neither learning in his conversation, nor sense in 
his communications. Although he had neither good fortune nor talents in either of 
these pursuits, he, in the end, on their accoimt, gave to the wind his wealth, his life, 
his family, and his reputation.^ 

Of the poets of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s court, the most distinguished and the mpst 
eminent by far, was Moulana Ahdal Rahman Jami. Sheikhem Soheili, and Hassan 
Ali Tofeili Jelair, whose names and characters have been mentioned in the short ac- 
count which has been given of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s principal Begs and courtiers, 
were also distinguished as poets. 

Another of the poets was Asefi, who was the son of a Vazlr, whence he obtained the 
poetical name of Asefi.'* His poems want neither colouring of style, nor sentiment, 
although not possessed of passion or enthusiasm. He had a pride in saying, 1 have 
never composed any of my odes^ with the intention of collecting them.” Hds was pro- 
bably mere affectation. His odes were collected by his fnends, and those about him. 
He wrote few poems except odes. When I went to Khorasan, he waited on me. 

Another of them was Binai of Heri, whose father's name was Ustad Muhammed 
SeheE Bina, whence he himself derived his poetical name. His odes possess both co- 
louring of style, and enthusiasm, and he composed a Diwdn. He also wrote Mesnevis, 
among which there is one on the qualities of fruits, in the Matekarib measure. It is 
a sorry composition, of no value. Another of them was a short Mesnevi in the Khafif 
measure; and another of greater extent, also in the ATiqfff measure ; this last he com- 
pleted in his latter days. At first he was unacquainted with the science of giosie, and 
Ali Shhr Beg had taunted him with his ignorance; but, one year, the Mirza having 
spent a winter at Merv, whither he was accoi^panied by Ali Shir Beg, Binai remained 

‘ Ftkieb. * Beher Mazmun. 

3 It is singular that Baber, in this minute mention of the men who adorned the court of Sultan Hus- 
sain Mirza, makes no mention of Mir-Khftwend Shah, or Mirkhond, the celebrated historian, and, if we 
perhaps except Jami, the most eminent man of his time. After a youth of pleasure, he was induced by 
bis friend and patron, Ali Shir, to devote himself to history ; and while he lived in the Khanekeh Kho- 
lana, in haints of constant intercourse widi that distinguished enconrager of letters, composed the eight 
volumes of the Rozet-ex-ne/d, or Pleasure-Garden. He died A.D. 1498, eight years before Baber visited 
Her^ ^ son Khawend, or Khwand-Emir, «• Khond-Emir, also an exceUent historian, the author of 
the Khoiasat-ulakhbar, &c. visited Baber at Agra in 1538./ 

* Asef being Suliman's famous vizir.— s Ghazel. 
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behind at Heri, applied himself to the study of music, and made such rapid progress, 

that, before the summer, he was even able to compose some pieces. In the surnmn- 

when the Mirza returned to Heri, he sang in his presence, and that to music of his 

own composition, to the great astonishment of Ali Shir Beg, who complimented him 

on the occasion. He composed several pieces of music, one of which is denominated 

the Nuh-reng (or nine measure). The parts of this Nuh^reng, and of the Yeldai * , 

Naksh (or midwinter-night’s air), have their modulations in tenor. He was a de- > 

cided rival and opponent of Ali Shir Beg, whence he suffered much trouble and mo- ^ 

lestation ; and finally, being unable to maintain his ground, went to Irak and Ader- 

bai^n to YAkub B^, by whom he was well received, and became his companion in 

ali his parties. After the death of Yakub Beg, he was obliged to leave those countries, 

and. returned to Heri. He still retained his humour and his spirit of opposition, of which 

the- following, among other instances, is related. One day at a chess-party, Ali Shir 

B^ happening to stretch out his foot, it touched the hinderyparts' of Binai ; on which 

Ali Shir' Beg said, in a joking way, “ It is a sad nuisance in Heri, that you cannot 

stretch out your foot without coming in contact with the backside of a poet.” — “ Nor 

draw it in again,” said Binai, “ without coming in contact with a poet’s backside.” At 

last his sarcasms drove Binai from Heri, and he went to Samarkand.* As Ah Shir Beg 

was the author and patron of many and useful inventions, every man who made any 

&covery or invention in bis art or profession, in order to give it credit or currency, 

called it tiK Ali Shiri. Some carried their imitation of him to such an excess, that Ali ' 

iShir Beg having tied a handkerchief round his head, on account of an ear-ache, that 

style of tying a handkerchief came to prevail, under the name of the Ali Shiri fashion. 

V^en Binai left Heri for Samarkand, as he was setting out, he ordered rather an un- 
common sort of pad for his ass, and called it the Ali Shiri. The Ali Shiri pad became 
common, and is now well known. 

■ Another was Seili Bokhari, who was a tolerable Mulla. He used to point to the • 

numerous volames he had read, as a proof of his undoubted claim to the title. He Bokhan, 
composed a Diw&n. There is another Diwan of his which he composed for the use of 
tradespeople. He wrote many fables, but left no Mesnevi, as may be gathered from 
the following verses : — 


(Per«ia».) Although the Mesnevi be deemed the test of a poet's orthodoiy, 

I take the Ghazel as my creed ; 

Five couplets that afford delight, 

I hold better than many Khaysehs.* 

* ■ ♦ 

He 1^ a Persian Prosody, which is very brief in one respect, and pralix inaaother. 
It is brirf as it has omitted to tre^ of several useful and difficult sabjects; end prolix 
in as much as such subjects as are plain and clear, are treated oTiti titeir minutest par- 

1 It is to be recollected, that the Asiatics sit on die ground, on a carpet, with their feet drawn up un- 
them* 

* Here Dr Leyden's translation ends, (hie other fragmeit which be translated, will be found ui^ 
d]i6 year 

* A is a enrectimi of five poems written in the Mesnevi style. Several Persian poela have 

composed Khamsehs. 

t 2 B 
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ticnlars, down to their points and discriminating marks. He was addicted to wine, 
and troublesome in his cups. He was remarkable for the force with which he could 
inflict a blow with his fist. 

Another was Ahdalla Mesnevigoi (the Mesnevi writer), who was of J^m. He was 
the nephew of the Mulla ^ by his sister. He took the poetical name of Hatefi. He wrote 
some Mesnevis in emulation of the Khamsehs. He also composed the Taimur-nmneh 
in rivalry to the Heft-Paiker (or seven statues }. Of his Mesnevis, the best known is 
the Leili-Mejnun, though its excellence does not equal its reputation. 

Another was Mir Hussain Maam^ (the Enigmatist). None perhaps ever equalled 
him in his conundrums and riddles; His whole time was spent in devising enigmak. 
He was a humble, unpretending, and, in his way, incomparable man. 

Another was Mulla Muhammed Badakhshi, who was from Ishkemish. Ishkemish 
is not in ^Badakhshan,^ which makes it odd that he should have taken the poetical name 
of Badakhshi. His poems are not equal to those of the poets whose names I have men- 
tioned.3 Though he has written a treatise on Enigmas, his enigmas are not particular^ 
ly good ; but he was a pleasant bompanionahle man. He waited on me when I was at. 
Samarkand. ^ 

Another was Yusef Badiaai, who was from the country of Ferghana, and composed 
very respectable Kasidehs.'* 

Another was Ahi, who wrote pretty good Ghazels.^ He latterly went and lived 
with Ebn Hussain Mirza. He composed a Diwan. > 

Another was Muhammed Salikh. He wrote sweet Ghazels, but their correctness is 
not equal to their sweetness. He also composed verses in the Tflrki tongue, and good 
ones. He finally went to the Khan’s court, and was received with every kind of fa- 
vour. He wrote a Turki Mesnevi, which he addressed to Sheibfini Khan, in the mea- 
sure of Remel-masadas-Majnun,^ which is that of the Sabhheh’ (of Jami)^ It is very dull 
and flat. One soon gets tired of reading Muhammed Salikh’s poems. One good 
couplet of his is the fidlowing : — 

Tembal (lubber) has gained the land of Ferghana ; 

He converts Ferghana into a Tembal-Khaneh (lubberland). 

The country of Ferghfina is also -called Tembal-Khaneh. I am not quite certain, 
however, that this couplet is to be found in his Mesnevi. ,, He was wicked, tyrannical, 
and unfeeling. 

Another was Shah Hussmn Kami. His poepis are very fair; He composed Gha- 
zels, and also wrote a Diwan. 

Another was Hilflli, who is stfll aUve. His Ghazek are correct and elegant, but 
leave httle impression behind. He also wrote a DiwSb, and a Mesnevi entitled Shah- 

1 Jto a a considerable city in KhoAsto, from which that poet had his name. 

• ““Plets on the succession of good and bad fortune is striking : « The fortune of men 

^ “P’ D’Herbelot, in his ;&,icle. 

« Tbf “ a parucular species of Ode. ‘ Also a kind of Ode. 

1 nis is% metsure of Persian verse. 

^ The Sabkhet-ul-ubrar. or Rosary of the Virtuous, is a mystic poem of Jami’s. 
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va-Dervish (the king and the Dervish), in the Khafif measure : although many verses 
in it are excellent, yet the general plan of this poem and its structure are exceptionable 
and vicious. Former poets who have treated of love stories, have made a man the 
lover and a woman the mistress. Hilali has made the Dervish the lover, and the king 
the object of his passion. The upshot of the verses in which he describes the words 
and actions of the king is, that he makes the king a catamite, and an abandoned crea- 
ture. So that the moral example aiforded by this Mesnevi of his is, that of a young 
man, a king, acting the part of a prostitute and catamite, which surely is no commend- 
able or decent thing. He had a most retentive memory, and remembered thirty or 
forty thousand couplets. It is said that his recollection of most of the verses of the 
different Khamsehs was of great service to him, in regard to prosody and rhyming. 

Another was Ahili, who could neither write nor read. His poems are excellent. Ahili. 

He also composed a Diwan. 

. Although there were many beautiful penmen,' yet the person who excelled all others I’enmen. 
in the Nastalik character was Sultan Ali Meshhidi. He copied many books for the 
Mirza and Ali Shir Beg. He every day copied thirty couplets for the Mirza, and 
twenty for Ali Shir Beg. 

Of the painters or limners, the most eminent was Behzad. He was a very elegant Painters, 
painter, but did not draw young beardless faces well. He made the neck^ too large. 

Bearded faces he painted extremely well. 

Another was Shah Mozeffer. He took likenesses very beautifully, but he did not shah .Mo. 
live long, and died when he was rising to eminence. . 

Of the musicians, there was none performed on the KanH'n? in a style to be compared .Musicians, 
with Khwajeh Abdalla Merwarid, as has been observed. Another was Kul Muham- 
med Udi (the lutanist). He also performed well on the guitar. He added three strings 
to it. No vocal or instrumental performer ever composed so many and such excellent 
overtures.* 

•Another was Sheikhi Nayi (the flute-player). He also played well on the lute and 
guitar.* From the age of twelve or thirteen, he played well on the flute.® On one oc- 
casion he played an air beautifully before Badia-ez-zeman Mirza on the flute. Mp- 

hammed attempted, but was unable to play it on the guitar. He said, “ The gui^ is 
an imperfect instrument.” Sheikhi immediately, took the guitar out of Kul Mahmn- 
med’s hand, and played the same air completely and delightfully upon it. They, tell of 
Sheikhi, that he was so accomplished in music, that on hearing any air whatever, he 
said, “ Such a tune of such a person resembloi this.” He did not compose much. 

They preserve two or three-of his airs.^ 

Ajaofher was Shah Kuli Ghecheki (the performer on the ghechek or guitu). He si>ah Kui! 
was a native of Irak, who came into Khorasan, and rose to fame by bk excellence as a 
composer.^ He composed many tunes, preludes, and airs.® 

1 lu the eastern countries in which no printing is used, the art of penmanship is a source of much 
higher distinction than in Europe at the present day. 

2 GhOgheb also si^fles the double-chin. . ® Ken&n is their largest stringed instrument. 

* Pishrou. * tia or And, and Ghechi. , .* NaL ’ Naksh. » SSiz-meshq. 

‘ Naksb va pisbru va karha. 
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Another was Hussain Udi (the lutanist), who played with great taste on the lute^ 
and composed elegantly. He could play, using only one string of his lute at a time. 
He had the fault of giving himself many airs when desired to play. On one occasion 
Sheibwi Khan desired him to play. After giving much trouble he played very ill, and 
besides, did not bring his own instrument, but one that was good for nothing. Shei- 
bani Khan, on learning how matters stood, directed that, at that very party, he should 
receive a certain number of blows on the neck. This was one good deed that Sheibani 
Khan did in his day ; and indeed the affectation of such people deserves even more 
severe animadversion. 

Gholam Shadi was also a musical composer. He was the son of Sh^i the singer. 
Though a performer, yet he did not play so as to deserve to be ranked with the per- 
formers who have been mentioned. He composed sweet airs,‘ and some finished pieces ; 
there were few compositions of that day that could be compared to bis. At last Shei- 
bani Khan sent him to Muhammed Amin Khan Kara Kh^, since which, I have 
not heard of him. 

Another was Mir Azu. He was not a performer, but composed. Thou^ his pro- 
ductions^ are few, yet they are exquisite of their kind. 

Binai was likewise a composer. He left many excellent nekshes and suts.® 

Another peerless man was Pehlewan Muhammed Busaid. He was unequalled as a 
wrestler. He was a poet too, and likewise composed various musical suts and nekshes. 
He composed one beautiful (air or) neksh in the Charg^h key.* He was an agreeable 
man in society. . The degree of excellence which he reached in athletic exercises was 
quite wonderful. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza expired, Badia-ez-zem&n Mirza and Idozefifer Hns- 
sain Mirza were the only Mirzas at hand. As Mozeffer Hussain Mirza was his favou- 
rite son, and as Muhammed Berenduk Birl^, the Emir and minister in chief credit, 
was that prince’s atkeh (or tutor), and as, besides, his mother Khadijeh Begum had 
the meet influence of all the Mirza’s wives, the greater part of the people who were 
about the Mirza gathered round Mozeffer Hussain Mirza, and looked up to him as his 
father’s successor. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza being alarmed at this, intended not to 
go to head-quarters. Mozeffer Mirza and Mohammed Beg, however, having moc^t- 
ed and gone to wait upon him, removed all uneasiness from his mind, and prev^ed 
upon the Mirza to accompany them thither. Sultan Hussain Mirza was conveyed'in 
a royal style, and with all due pomp, to Heri, where they interred hhn in his own col- 
lege. At this time Zhlnun B^ was likewise on the spot. Muhammed Bermidhk B^, 
Zulnun Beg, and other Amirs, who had been with Sultm Hussain Mirza, and had 
accompanied the Mirzas, having now met and consulted together, finally resolved to 


» The terms used are and nat#A. « K^r. ® Particular kinds of muacal pieces. 

* I have not b^n able to translate, with any d^ee of certainty, the Inusical terms used in the pre- 
ceding pages. Perdeft, I understand to be a u and silt are 

of various kinds. The same uncertainty prevails as to the murical instruments :—A4d is appUed to anv 
stnngrf MtrMaat The kanun is an instrument with many strings, and is generally placed on Ae 

ground when It IS ^ayed on. The resembles our guitm, but has a large round bulb. iV^isa 

pipe or flute — Ksempfer’s Ammiitdt&'Ejrotic<e, p. 740. 
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place Badia>ez-zeman Mirza, with Mozeffer Hussain Mirza, on the throne of Heii, as 
joint kings. At the court of Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, Zulnun Beg was prime minister, 
and Muhammed Berenduk Beg held the same office in the court of Mozeffer Hussain 
Mirza. On the part of Badla-ez-zeman Mirza, Sheikh .^i Toghai was Darc^ha of 
the city ; as Yusef Ali Gokultash was on the part of Mozeffer Mirza. This was a 
strange arrangement. A joint kingship was never before heard of. The well-known 
words of Sheikh SSdi in the Gulistan are very applicable to it : “ Ten Derwishes can 
sleep on one rug ; but the same climate of the earth cannot contain two kings.” 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 912. 

In the month of Moharrem,^ I set out fdr Khorasan, in order to oppose the invasion Baber 
of the Uzbeks, and advanced by way of Ghurbend and Shibertu. As Jehangir Mirza Khorasin"^ 
liad taken some disgust and fled from the country of Ghazni, I judged it proper, for 
the purpose of reducing the Aimaks to order, and to prevent the disaffected front rising 
in revolt, to separate from our baggage and camp-followers in Ushter-Sheher,® (leaving 
Wali Kh&ziii and Doulet Kedem to guard and bring them on,) and to push forward 
with the great body of the army, in light array, with all practicable speed. That same 
day we reached the fort of Zohak. Having proceeded tl^ence by the Kotal or hill pass 
of Gumbezek, and descended by Saekan,^ we surmounted the Dendan-Sheken pass,^ and 
encamped in the valley of Kehmerd. 1 sent on Saltan Muhammed Duldai, and Syed 
Afzel Khab-bin,5 with a letter to Sultan Hussain Mirza, to inform him of my approach 
from Kabul. 

' Jehangir Mirza having lagged behind his men, when he came opposite to Bamian, 
went to see it, aefcompanied by twenty-three attendants. On approaching the place he 
observed the tents of my household,^ which had been left behind, and thinking that 1 
was along with them, set off full speed, returned ba(^ to his camp, and without suf- 
fering himself to be delayed by any consideration whatever, inarched away^ never look- 
ing behind him till he had reached the territory of Yeke-Auleng.^ 

Meanwhile Sheibani Khan had laid siege to Balkh. Sultan Kalinjak commanded Sheibani 
in the place. Sheibani Khan sent out two or three Sultans, with three or four ttou- 
sand men, to plunder the country of Badakbsh&n. At that time Mobarek Shah Vazir Balkh. 
had gmie and joined N^ir I^Grza.^ Although formerly there bad been some diseufnions 
and bad blood between them, they had now in concert collected an army, and were 

1 Moharrem, A. H- 912, b^ns on 2tth May ISO®, the year in which the Khanate of Kipch^k ceased, 
and the comitTy was divided. The conquests of the Uzheks in Maweralnaher and Khorasan prohahly * 
derived great suppert from the wandering trihes, driven on that occasion from their own settlements ; 
just as the influx of harlkrians into the Roman empire, in its decline, arose from a similar cause. 

* This place lies to the west of Kabul. 

3 Or Sa^hkn. These places are between Bamian and Kehmerd. 

* Teeth-breakers. * The Dreamer. * Uruk. 

’ Yeke-Auleng is situated about fliirty mr thirty-five miles west from Bamikn, amot^; the hiBi. 

* Baber’s brother. 
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encamped beW Kishem,* in Shakhdan, when the Uzbeks, towards morning, came by 
surprise on Nasir WSrza. N^ir Mirza drew off his men to the summit of a rising 
ground, and having rallied his troops, and blown his trumpets, attacked the Uzbeks at 
the moment they were advancing, and put them to the route ; the Kishem river, which 
they had crossed in their advance, was now swollen. Many of them were slain by 
the sword and by arrows, numbers were taken prisoners, and naany perished in the 
river. Moharek Shah Vazlr was encamped higher up than the Mirza, towards Kishem. 
The Uzbeks, who had divided, in order to attack them both at the same time, had piit 
his troops to flight, and forced them to take refuge on a rising ground. When Nasir 
Mirza had defeated those opposed to him, he learned this situation of things, and 
marched to attack the other division. The Amirs of the hill-country too, having col - 
lected their whole strength of horse and foot, poured down from above, and joined 
him. In these circumstances, ^he Uzbeks found themselves unable to stand their 
ground, and took to flight. Of this body too, many were made prisoners, many were 
atain by artows and the sword, and others perished in the river. Perhaps a thousai^ 
or fifteen hundred Uzbeks fell. This was a good exploit of Nasir Mirza. One of Ins 
men brought us the news when we were in the valley of Kehmerd. 

While we continued in that neighbourhood, my troops went out to forage, and col- 
lected grain from Ghuri and Dehneh. In this same valley of Kehmerd, I received 
letters from Syed Afzel and Sultan Muhammed Duldai, whom I had sent into Kho- 
rasan, containing intelligence of the death of Sultan Hussain Mirza. Nevertheless, I 
continued to advance to Khorasan, from a regard to the reputation of our family, though 
I bad also other motives for advancing. Having passed through the valley of Tub^ 
and Mandaghan, and by the hill-passes » of Balkh-ab, we ascended the hill-country of 
Saf. Here, having learned that the Uzbeks were plundering San and Charyek;'* I dis- 
patched Kasim Beg with a body of troops to chastise the marauders. He fell in with 
them, gave them a complete defeat, and brought back a number of their heads. 

As Mme of our men had been sent out to get information of Jehangir Mirza and the 
Aimaks, I remmned for some days in the Ilagh ® of the hill of Saf, waiting for their 
return. In this neighbourhood 'there are numbers of deer. I hunted once. In a few 
days all the Aimaks came out and acknowledged me. Though Jehangir Mirza had 
sent different persons to the Aimaks, and on one occasion had deputed Emadeddii) Ma- 
safld to work upon them, they coul^ not be induced to go over to him, but joii^d me ; 
so tRat at length the Mirza was compelled, from sheer necessity, to leave the mountain 
of Saf, and to come down to the valley of Pai, to meet me and make bis submissions. 
As I was occupied with the troubles of Khorasan, I did not see; the Mirza, and did 
not care about the Aimaks. Having pas^ by Gurzewan,® AlmlLr, Ky^r, and Chi- 

' Probably Kishem-abM, about twenty-five mfles- from Soshi. ■ '• 

* Tftb, or Tob, lies between Ajer and the Bolkh-^b, or DehSsh river. 

» These passM lie rather more than a degree west of Kehmerd, on the Balkh river. 

'* Probably Chaiek, on the road from the Balkh-ab passes to Herat, about tlto degrees west from the 
former, among the hiUs. 

® Probably die same as aiWe, summer quarters. . ' 

6 Gurzewan Hea among the hills, at the sources of the Murghab river. Almar and Chichektu lie north 
of the hills on the road from Balkh to Herat. The Kysar river flows about twenty miles to the east of 
the Muighab, apd is passed on the same line of road. 
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chektfi, and proceeded by Uliim Fakhreddln, we reached a place called the valley of 
Bam in the dependence of Badghis.’ As the world was all in disorder, every one pil- 
Is^ng and usurping from another, my people took some plunder from the cultivated 
country, as well as from the Rs and Uluses. We imposed a contribution on the Turks 
and Aimaks of that quarter, and levied part of it. In the course of a month or two, 
we perhaps levied three hundred kepki tumans.'^ 

A few days before my arrival, a plundering detachment of the Uzbeks had been 
attacked in Penduh and Maruchak,^ by a light armed force sent from Khorasan by 
Zulnun Beg,- and completely routed. A number of the Uzbeks were slain. Badia-ez- 
zeman Mirza, Mozeffer Hussain Mirza, Muhammed Berenduk Birl^, and Zulnun 
.4i^hun, with Shah Beg, Ziilnun’s son, having at length come to the resolution of 
marching against Sheibani Khan, who was besieging Sultan Kalenjak in Balkh, dis- 
patched messengers to invite all the sons of Sultan Hussain Mirza to join them, and 
hiarched out of Heri in prosecution of this enterprize. By the time they reached 
Badghis, Abul Mohsin Mirza advanced from Merv, and joined them at Chehil-dokh- 
terS,n. Ebn Hussain Mirza too, soon after joined them from Tun, and K^n. Kupek^ 
Mirza, who was in Meshhid, though they sent to invite him, returned an unwise an- 
swer, and in .a cowardly way declined coming. He bore hostility to Mozeffer Mirza, 
and alleged, that to join him as King would be an acknowledgment of his sovereignty. 
Having made up his mind, he persisted in indulging this ill-timed grudge, and would 
not coitne even at this period, when all the brothers, great and small, had united, and 
were marching in concert, and sparing no efforts to oppose an enemy so formidable as 
Sheibani Khan. This refusal of his to join the confederacy, though he himself chose 
to put it on the footing of private pique, every one else will ascribe to cowardice. 
■ Indeed, as the memory of such proceedings remains in the world, how can any man 
of understanding pursue such a line of conduct as, after his death, must stain his fair 
fame ? How much better is it for every man, who has the common feelings of- his na- 
ture, to push forward in a career that, when closed, may conduct him to renown and 
glory ? The wise have well called fame a second existence. Ambassadors came also 
to invite me, and soon after Muhammed Berenduk BLrlas himself arrived. What was 
to hinder me from joining them ? I had marched two hundred farsangs* for that very 
purpose. I therefore went on along with Muhammed Beg. By this time the IVRrzas 
had advanced as far as the Murghab, whsre they were now encamped. On Monday, 
the 8th of the latter Jemadi, I waited on them. Abul Mohsin Mirza came out half a kos 
to receive me. When we came near each other, I on the one side dismounted, as he 
did on the other ; after which, we ‘advanced and embraced, and then both mounted 
again. ‘When we had gone pn a little, and were come near the camp, Mozeffer Mirza 
and Ebn Hussain Mirza met me. Th^ were younger than Abul Mohan Mirza, and 
ought therefore to have come out farther thjp he did to receive me. Probably their 


1 Badghis lies to th^^est of north from Herat. 

s For the tuman, see page IIT. i. .v 

5 Probably Penjdeh and Mamchak, which lie on the Mur^b, the former on the left bank, tbeotber 
oh flie mbt bank of that river, neatly a degree and a half north of Herat. , . 

< Tun and Kaen lie south-west of Heri, near the lake of Sistda. ® Eight hundred miles. 
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delay was owii^ to their last night’s excess in wine, rather than to pride, and arose 
from the effects of their over indulgence in dissipation and pleasure, and not from any 
intentional slight. Mozeffer Mirza having complimented me, we embraced and saluted 
each other on horseback. I then saluted Ebn Hussain Mirza in the same way ; after 
which, we proceeded to Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s Hall of Audience, where we alighted. 
Here there was an excessive crowd and gathering of people. There was such a press that 
many persons were lifted off their feet for three or four paces together, and many who 
were anxious^ to get out on account of business or duty, were carried four or five paces 
Is introdu- in, without being able to help themselves. At length, however, we reached Badia-ez- 
*c**>^D Mirza’s Hall of State. It bad been settled, that immediately on entering, I 
Mirza. was to bow, whereupon Badia-ez>zeman Mirza was to rise up, and come forward to 
the extremity of the elevated platform on which he sat, where we were to embrace. 
As soon as I entered the Hall oF State I bowed, and then without stopping, advanced 
to meet Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, who rose up rather tardily to come to meet me. K4- 
sim Beg, who was keenly alive to my honour, and regarded my consequence as Ms 
own, laid hold of my girdle, and gave me a tug ; I instantly understood him, and ad- 
vancing more deliberately, we embraced on the spot that had been arranged. In 
this large state-tent, carpets' were spread in four places. In the state-tents® of Badia- 
ez-zeman Mirza, on one side of the hall, there was a porch or recess, in which the 
Mirza always sat. A carpet was spread in it, on which he sat along with Mozeffer 
Hussain Mirza. Another carpet was spread on the right of the porch in a kind of 
pavilion Abul Mohsin Mirza and myself sat on it. Lower than Badia-ez-zemSa’s 
caxpet, on the left, was another carpet, on which Kasim Snltan Uzbek, one of the 
Sh&fa&n Sultans, who was the Mirza’s son-in-law, and lather of K&sim Hu^in Sultan, 
sat along with Ebn Hussain Mirza. On my right, but lower down than the carpet 
which they had spread for me, another carpet was spread, on which Jehangir Mirza 
andAbi^ Bizhk Mirza« were seated. IVIuhammed Berenduk Beg, Zulnun Beg, and 
K&^^Beg, Baton the right, a.little lower than Kasim Sultan and Ebn Hussain Mirza. 
^ entertarnment was given. Although it was not a drinking party, wine was put 
down along with the meat. Drinking goblets of sflver and gold were placed beside 
the food. My forefathers and family had always sacredly observed the rules of Chen- 
gs In their parties, their courts, their festivals, and their entertainments, in Rim 
sittiiig down and ri^g up, they never acted contraiy to the institutions of Chengiz.* 
The institutions of Chengiz cert^y possessed no divine authraity, so that any one 
should be obliged to conform to them ; every man who has a good rule of conduct 
ought to observe it. If the father has done what fe wrong, the son ought to change it 
for what is right. After dining uy mounted our horses, and alighted where we had 

* Shinn koB® between my army and that of the Mirzaa. 
fended with ™ *«wi»d time that I came, Badia-«^man Mirza was not so respectful as be had 

I sfintfor Muhammed BerendfikB^, and Zfilnfin Beg, 


I cushions for sitfing or, leaning on. s irh,n«i. epfu 

Tar-kh^h—perha^ a space enclosed 1^ a low tailing. 

’ reooUeeted, was the son of tTlugh Mirza, the late ki J of Kkhol 

Threh-e-Chengn. They are also called the Chengiz.. « N^y 
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and told them to let the Mirza know, that, though hut young, yet I was of high ex- 
traction — that I had twice hy force gained my paternal kingdom, Samarkand, and seated 
myself on its throne — and that when a j)rince had done what I had, in the service of 
our family, hy opposing the foreign invader from whom all these wars and troubles 
arose, to show me any want of respect was certainly not quite commendable. After 
this message was delivered to him, as he was sensible of his error, he altered his con- 
duct, and showed me every mark of regard and estimation, with great good will. 

On another occasion, when I went to Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s after noon-tide Enteruin. 
prayers, there was a drinking party. At that time I drank no wine. The entertain- Mit^^ ' ' 
ment was wonderfully elegant. On their trays there was every sort of delicacy. 

There were kababs of fowl, and of goose, and indeed dishes of every kind. Badia-ez- 
zem^’s entertainments were highly celebrated ; and certainly this party was free, 
easy, and unconstrained. During the time I remained on the banks of theMurghab, I 
twice or thrice was present at the Mirza’s drinking parties ; when it was known that I 
drank no wine, they did not trouble me by pressing. I likewise once went to an en- 
tertainment of Mozeffer Mirza’s. Hassan Ali Jalair, and Mir Beder, who were in his 
service, were of the party. When the wine began to take effect, Mir Beder began to 
dance, and he danced excessively well. The dance was one of his own invention. 

The Mirzas had wasted three or four months in marching from Heri, in uniting 
their troops, and assembling their strength, before they reached the Murgh&b. Sultan 
Kulenjak, meanwhile, being reduced to great distress, surrendered the fort of Baikh Balkh sur. 
to the Uzbeks, who, having heard of the coalition against them, after taking Balkh, re- 
turned towards Samarkand. The Mirzas, although very accomplished at the social hoard, Character of 
or in the arrangements for a party of pleasure, and although they had a pleasing talent Mrrzas. 

' for conversation and society, yet possessed no knowledge whatever of the conduct of 
a campaign, or of warlike operations, and were perfect strangers to the arrangements 
for a battle, and the dangers and spirit of a soldier’s life. While we remained^n the 
Murgh&.b, news came that Hak Nazer Chapa, with four or five hundred men, had ad- 
vanced, and was plundering the territory of Chichiktu.' All the Mirzas met, but with - 
all- their exertions they could not contrive to detach a light party to cut up the plun- 
derers. The road between Murghab and Chichiktu is ten farsangs.^ I asked permis- 
sion to manage the matter ; but being afraid of their own reputation, they would not 
suffer me to move. When Sheibak Khan retreated, the year was at the close. It ^as 
therefore agreed that the Mirzas should each winter in some suitable place, and, be- 
fore the beginning of the warm season, assemble again in order to meet the enemy. 

They strongly urged me also to winter in the territory of Khorasan. But as Kabul They urge 
and Ghazni were places much exposed to external violence and internal confusion, and to 
as bodies'oflTurks, Moghuls, Aimaks, Wandering Tribes,’ Afghans, HazAras, Rs, and Khorai‘an. 
Uluses, were scattered over their territory in different directions ; and as the nearest • 

road between Khorasan and Kabul, which is that by the hills, is a month’s journey, 
even if it should not ftippen to he rendered impassable by snow, or any other obstacle, 

* Forty mile). 

2 c 


J Chichiktu lies east of the Murghab. 


3 Ikhshaui. 
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while the low road is forty or fifty days’ march ; and as, besides all this, my newly- 
acquired dominions were still far from being in a settled state, it did not seem very 
prudent or advisable for me to winter so far off, for the purpose of serving or obliging 
anybody. I therefore excused myself to the Mirzas. On this they renewed their so- 
licitations still more earnestly than before. At last, Badla-ez-zeman Mirza and Abul 
Mohsin Mirza, with Mozeffer Mirza, came on horseback to my quarters, and urgently 
besought me to stay out the winter with them. I could not say No, in the face of the 
Mirzas, and consented to remain. One reason that influenced me was, that so many 
kings had come to urge my stay ; a second, that, in the whole habitable world, there 
was not such another city as Heri ; and during the reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza, its 
beauty and elegance had been increased ten fold, nay, twenty fold, by his patronage 
and munificence ; so that I had a very strong desire to visit it. I was therefore pre- 
vidled upon to stay. Abul Mohsin Mirza went to his government of Merv. Ebn 
Hussain Mirza also set out for Tun and K^n ; while Badianez-zem^ Mirza and 
Babet visits Mozeffer Mirza returned to HerL Two or three days after, I set out for the game city 
Vi^^his Chehil-Dokhteran and Tash-Rehat. The whole of the B^pims, Pay^deh 

aunts. Sultan Begum, my father’s sister, Khadijeh Begum, Apak Begum, and the other 
daughters of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, my paternal aunts, were at this time met in the 
college of Sultan Hussain Mirza. When I went to see them, they were all in the 
Mirza’s mausoleum. I first saluted Payendeh Sultan Begum,’ and embraced her; 
I next saluted and embraced Apak Begum ; I then went and saluted Khadijeh Be- 
gum, and embraced her. I sat some time, while the readers were reading the Koran, ^ 
and then rose and went to the Southern College, where Khadijeh B^iim dwelt. They 
spread a repast for me. After the repast, I went to Payendeh Sultan Baum’s house, 
where I spent the night. They at fir^ pitched upon the New Garden® for my ifesi- 
dence, and accordingly I next morning went and took up my quarters in it, and staid 
thera^e night ; after which, as I did not like the place, they gave me Ali Shir Beg’s 
hoUs^where I staid till I left Heri. Every two or three days I went to the Bagh-e- 
Jehin-ira,-* in order to perform the komish® to Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. 

A few days after, I had an invitation from Mozefier Mirza, who lived in the White 
Garden.6 Khadijeh Begum, after the dinner was removed, carried Moaefifet Mirza 
and myself to a palace which Baber Mirza had built, called Terehkhfina.^ In the Te- 
Parties of reb^uqa there was a drinking party. The Terebkhana stods in the midst of a gar- 
pieasure. It is a Small building of two stories,, but a very delightful little edifice. They 

have bestowed most pains on the upper story. In the four corners of it are four apart- 
ments ; and between them, and enclosed by them, is one great, halL Within the four 


The salute was by bowiug; literally, the 


‘ She was a widow of SulUn Hussain Miwa’s. 

*n«e, or kneeling, perhaps the old form. 

Musiflmans emploj^ set of readers who succeed each other in reading the Koran at the tombs 

iwl "I*** re“dmg IS iif some instances continued n%ht and day. The readers are 

paid ^ the rent of lands, or other funds assigned for the purpose. m ^ 

* , V * world-adorning Garden. 

The kom^ u performed to the supreme emperor alone, by making a certain number of bows or 
Badia-ea-aeman, on his father’s death, was regarded as the chief prince the h^nse’ of 

Bagh-e-Sefid. j pleasure-house. 
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apartments are four Shahneshins, or royal balconies. Every part of this hall is cover- 
ed with paintings. Though Baber Mirza’ built this palace, the paintings were exe- 
cuted by orders of Sultan Ahusaid Mirza, and represent his battles and wars. In the 
north end of the northern balcony, two carpets^ were placed facing each other. On 
one of them Mozeffer Mirza and I sat, on the other sat Sultan Masaud Mirza and Je- 
hangir Mirza. As we were guests at Mozeffer Mirza’s house, Mozeffer Mirza placed 
me above himself, and having filled up a glass of welcome, the cupbearers in waiting 
began to supply all who were of the party with pure wine, which they quaffed as if it 
had been the water of life. The party waxed warm, and the spirit mounted up to 
their heads. They took a fancy to make me drink too, and bring me into the same Baber’s 
circle with themselves. Although, till that time, I had never been guilty of drinking arink^wine. 
vdne,® anfi from never having fallen into the practice, was ignorant of the sensations 
it produced, yet I had] a strong lurking inclination to wander in this desert, and my 
heart was much disposed to pass the stream. In my boyhood I had no wish for it, 
and did not know its pleasures or pains. When my father at any time asked me to 
drink wine, I excused myself, and abstained. After my father’s death, by the guar- 
dian care of Khwajeh Kazi, I remained pure and undefiled. 1 abstained even from 
forbidden foods ; how then was I likely to indulge in wine ? Afterwards when, from 
the forefc of youthful imagination and constitutional impulse, I got a desire for wine, 

I had nobody about my person to invite mo to gratify my wishes ; nay, there was not 
one who even suspected my secret longing for it. Though I had the appetite, there- 
fore, it was difficult for me, unsolicited as I was, to indulge such unlawful desires. It now 
came into my head, that as they urged me so much, and as, besides, I had come into 
a refined city like Heri, in which every means of heightening pleasure and gaiety was 
possessed in perfection ; in which all the incentives and apparatus of enjoyment were 
combined with an invitation to indulgence, if I did not seize the present moment, I 
never could expect such another. I therefore resolved to drink wine. But it struck 
me, that as Badia-ez-zeman Mirza was the eldest brother, and as I had deemed re- 
ceiving it from his- hand, and in his house, he might now take offence. I therefore 
mentioned this difficulty which had occurred to me. My excuse was approved of, tmd 
I was not pressed any more, at this party, to drink. It was settled, however, that the 
next time we met at Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s, I should drink when pressed by the two 
Mirzas. At this party, among the musicians, waBH4fez Haji; JelaJ-ed-din Mahmud, 
the flute-player, was also there, and the younger brother of Gholam Shadi, Shadi 
Becheh, who played on the harp.® Hafez H4ji sung well. The people of Heri sing 
in a kfw, delicate, and equable style. There was a singer of Jehangir Mirza’s present, 
by name Mir Jhn, a native of Samarkand, who always sang in a loud, harsh voice, and 
out of tuiMf. Jehangir Mirza, who was far gone, proposed that he should sing. He 

1 The grandson of Shahrokh, and nephew of Ulugh Beg Mirza, the Bing Samarkand. Ahusaid 
Mirza held Ehoras^n fm^some time after the death of the hrst Baher Mirza. 

2 Toshak. , ,, i, . , 

3 It need hardly be remarked, that the drinking of wine U contrary to the Mohammedan law. 

■* That is, 1 had a great inclination to offend in this respect. , 

‘ Cheng. 
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gang accordingly, but in a dreadfully loud, rough, disagreeable tone. The people ot 
Khorasan value tbemselves on their politeness; many, however, turned away the>r 
ears, others knit their brows, but, out of respect to the Mirza, nobody ventured to 
stop him. After the time of evening prayers, wc went from the Terebhhana to the 
new Winter-palace,* which Mozeflfer Mirza had built. By the time we reached it, 
Yusef Ali Gokultash, being extremely drunk, rose and danced. He was a musical 
man, and danced ivell. After reaching this palace, the party got very merry smd 
friendly. Mozeffer Mirza gave me a sword and belt, a corslet, and a whitish 
Tipchak horse. In this palace Janik sang a Turki song. Mozeffer Mirza had two 
slaves, called Kittermah and Kecbekmah. During the party, and while the company 
was hot with wine, they performed some indecent, scurvy tricks. The party was kept 
up late, and did not separate till an untimely hour. I remained that night in the pa- 
lace where I was. 

ESad!a-£Z- Kasim Beg, on hearing what had passed as to urging me to take wine, sent to re 
monstrate on the subject with Zulnun Beg, who took the Mirzas to task, and repri- 
manded them most severely, so that they wholly laid aside any idea of urging me far- 
ther to drink. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, having heard of Mozeffer’s entertainment to me, 
made a party in the Bagh- Jehan-ar^ in the Makevi-khana, and invited me. Many of 
my young nobles and retinue were likewise invited. My courtiers could ribt drink 
wine, out of respect to me. If they were desirous of indulging at any time, perhaps 
once in a month, or forty days, they used to shut their doors, and sit down to drink, 
in the greatest alarm, lest they should be discovered. Such were the men who were 
now invited. On the present occasion, when by any chance they found me not at- 
tending, they would hide their goblet with their hands, and take a draught in . great 
dread ; although such precautions wereml together unnecessary, as, at a party, I allowed 
my people to follow the common usages, and this party I regarded as one given by my 
father,^ or elder brother. They brought in branching willow trees. I do not know if 
they vRre in the natural state of the tree, or if the branches were formed artificially, 
but fhey had small twigs cut the length of the ears of a bow, and inserted between 
them, so that they had a very huKnful appearance. In the course of th6 party, a roast 
goose was put down before me. As I was ignorant of the jnode of cutting it up, or 
carving it, I let it alone, and did not touch it. 'BatBa-ez-zeman Mirza asked ipe if I , 
did not like it. I told him frankly that I did not know how to carve it; The Mirza 
imni^diStely cut up the goose, and,' dividing it into Small bits, jdaced it again before 
me.^ Badia-ez-zeman Mirza was unequalled in such kind of attentions. Towards the 
close of the party, he presented me with a rich enamelled dagger, a charkob, or ker- 
chief of cloth of gold, and a Tipchak horse. 

»aber vi«u During the twenty days that I staid in H|ri, I every day rode out to visit some new 
P^®® ^ before. My guide and providetor in these visits was Yhsef 

Heii. Ali GokultSsh, who always got ready a sort of collation, in some suitable place where 

> Khanelt Kishlald-N'otii. , < 

* The Orientals generally have their meat dressed and toongbt to table, ready cut up into small pieces. 
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we stopped. In the course of these twenty days, I saw perhaps everything worthy 
of notice, except the Khanekah (or convent) of Sultan Hussain Mirza. I saw the 
Bleaching-ground,* the garden of Ali Shir Beg, the Paper-mills, the Takht-Asta- 
neh (or Royal Throne) ; ^ the bridge of Kah ; the Keh-destan ; the Bagh-e-Nezer-gah ; 
the Niamet-abad; the Khiaban, or public pleasure-walks at the Bleaching-ground ; * 
the Khatlrat of Sultan Ahmed Mirza; the Takht-e-Sefer (or Sefer-Palace) ; the 
Takht-e-Nawai ; the Takht-e-Barkir ; the Takht-e-Haji Beg; and the Takhts of 
Sheikh Behaeddin timer, and Sheikh Zeineddin ; the mausoleum and tomb of Mou- 
lana Abdal-rahman Jami; the Namazgah-e-Mukhtar ; ^ the Fish-pond; the Sak-e-Su- 
leman ; Balweri, which was originally called Abul Walid ; the Imam Fakhr ; the 
Bagh-e-Khiaban ; the Colleges and Tombs of the Mirza ; the College of Guher-shad- 
begum, her Tomb, and her Grand ^losque ; the Bagh-e-Zaghan (or Raven-Garden) ; 
the Bagh-e-nou (or New Garden); the Bagh-e-Zobeideh, or Zobeideh’s Garden; the 
Akserai (or White Palace), built by Sultan Abusaid Mirza, which is situated close 
by the Irak-Gate; Puran® and Siifeh-e-Sircndazan (the Warrior’s Seat); Chirgh 
Alanik and Mir Wahid ; the Bridge of Malan ;« the Khwajeh-Tak (Khwajeh’s Porch), 
and Bagh-e-Sefid (White Garden) ; the Tereb-khana (Pleasure-House) ; the Bagh- 
e-Jehan-ara ; the Kioshkt and Makevi-Khaneh (or Mansion of Enjoyment); the 
Sosni-K&na (or Lily-palace) ; the Doazdeh-Burj, or Twelve Towers ; the Great Re- 
servoir, on the north of the Jehin-ira; the four edifices on its four sides; the five 
gates of the town walls, the King’s Gate, the Mk Gate, the Piroz&bad Gate, the 
Khnsh Gate, and the Kipch^k Gate ; the King’s-bazar ; the Charsu (or great Public 
Market) ; the College of Sheikh-ul-Islam ; the Grand Mosque of the Kings ; the Bagh- 
e-Sheher (or City Garden) ; the College of Badia-ez-zemdn Mirza, which is built on 
the banks of the river Anjil ; Ali Shir Beg’s dwelling-house, wliich they call Unsia 
(or the Palace of Ease) ; his Tomb and Great Mosque, which they call Kadasia (or 
the Holy) ; his College and Khankah (or Convent), which they call Khala^ and 
Akhlasia (or the Pure) ; his Baths and Hospital, which they call Safaia and Shafaia 
(the Purifying and Healthy) ; all these I saw in the short space that I liad to spare. 


1 Gazergah. , 

* Probably the name of a palace, though the terra takht is sometimes applied to the shrine of a reli- 

gioue man. ^ 

* For the Khiaban, see p. 43. ‘ Cbajiel, or prayer-ground. 

^ I know npt what is meant by Puran, unless it be the residence of Sheikh Piiraii, a holy man of great 
celebrity in Herat 

® Pul-i-MMan, or Alalan-bridge, is the name of the river that passes Herat, coming from the east. 
There was probably pome fine bridge over it, to which Baber alludes ; and whencelt perhaps had its 
name. 

^ These Kioshks, so frequently spoken of by dtber, are our own Kiosks, which we have borrowed 
from the Chinese. Della Valle gives a correct account of them. “ Les Perses et les Turcs appellant Ku- 
»ak ou Kiosek certains bktimens elevez dans un jardin, ou dans quelque lien eminent, dont I’aspect cst 
agreable ; non comme une Sale, ou un chambre pour y faire sa deraeure et prendre son repos, mais 
comme une galaie pour s'y proraener et diverter durant quelques heures du jour. Quoiqu’a proprement 
parler ce ne soient pas aussi des galeres qui doivent etre plus longues que larges ; au lieu que cesedidces 
sent de figure ronde ou quarree, ou a plusieurs faces dans une egale proportion.” — Voyages, tome V. 
p. 304, French translation. 
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Baber en- 
gaged to 
iMaasuina 
Sultan 
Begum. 


iicaves 

Khorasan. 


^4th Dec* 


Some time before, while the country was in confusion, the younger daughter of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza,' Maasuma Sultan Begum, had been brought into Khorasan by 
her mother Habibeh Sultan Begum. One day that I went to see my Aka,^ the yoilng 
princess called along with her mother and saw me. She no sooner saw me than 
she conceived a strong attachment, and employed persons secretly to communicate her 
feelings to my Aka and my Yenka. I called Paiendeh Sultan Begum, Akam, and 
Habibeh Sultan Begum, Yenkam.^ After some conversation, it was agreed that 
my Yenka should follow me with her daughter, and come to Kabul. 

Muhammed Berenduk and Zulnuu Beg had used every kind of entreaty, and 
exerted all their endeavours, to prevail on me to winter in Khorasan, hut did not pro- 
vide me with either proper quarters or suitable conveniences to enable me to do so. 
The winter was come, and the snow began to fall in the mountains that separated me 
from my dominions. I still felt considerable alarm as to the situation of things in 
Kabul, and yet they neither gave me a place in which I could construct winter quar- 
ters for myself, nor one ready fitted up for that purpose. At length, compelled by 
necessity, and unable to explain my real motives, I left Heri on the 8th oS Shab&n, 
under pretence of going into winter-quarters. I marched to the neighbourhood of 
Badghls,^ halting a day or two at every station, and then resuming my route, in order 
that such of my men as had gone to collect money, or who had dispersed on any other 
business or employment over the country, might have time to return and join me. We 
lingered and tarried so long, that, in our second or third march after passing Lenger- 
Mir X^hi48, we saw the moon of Bamzan.^ Many of those who . had gone out on busi- 
ness or with other objects, had now come back and joined me ; many ^ not return 
f<Mr twenty days or a month afterwards, when they came to me at Kabul ; several stiud 
behind altogether, and entered into the Mirzas’ service. Of this last number Was 
Sidim Ali Derban, who remained behind, and took service with Badia^ez-zem&n 
Miran^ I had shown none of Khosrou Shah’s servants such attention as him. When 
JehanglrMirza went olf and abandoned Ghazni, I had given it to Sidim Ali, who had 
left his vrife’s brother. Dost Angu Sheikh, behind in that city, while he hims^f accom- 
panied the army. In truth, among all the servants of Khosrou Shahj there were no better 
men than Sidim Ali Derban and Mohib Ali Korchi. Sidim had an excellent temper and 
manners. He, was a man of valour in war, jmd was never without a party or entertain- 
ment qh^iie house. Though extremely liberal, he was careful to confine his expenses 
within his income ; yet he always had everything necessary; He had a polished manner 
and address, and his style of conversation and of telling a story Was peculiar^ agreeable. 
He was lively, witty, and humorous. His great fault was that he was addicted to 
paiderasty. He was rather heterodox in his religious opinions, and was accused of being 
somewhat of a double dealer. Many of the||barges brought against him on that head. 


' One of Baber’s paternal uncles. 

* PaKHdeti Saltan Begum, the widow of .Sultan Hussain Mirza. ' 

3 ihese names seem to mean my lady and my bridesmaid, and are used by way of endearment. 

* B4dghis, or B4dkis, is north-east from Herat, 

3 This must have been about the 15tb or I6tb January 1£07. 
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however, were really owing to his ironical manner ; yet no doubt there was some truth 
in the charge. When Badia-ez-zeman surrendered Heri to the enemy, and went to 
Shah Beg, Sidim Ali, in consequence of some double dealing of his between Shah Beg 
and the Mirza, was put to death and thrown into the river Hirmend. Mohib Ali will 
be mentioned hereafter. 

Leaving Lenger-Mir-Ghias, and passing the villages on the borders of Gharjistan,^ 
we reached Chekhcheran. From the time we left Lenger till we came into the vici- 
nity of Chekhcheran,® it snowed incessantly. The farther we advanced, the deeper 
was the snow. At Chekhcheran the snow reached above the horses’ knees. Chekh- 
cheran belonged to Zulnun Beg ; Mirik Jan Irdi was his manager there. I took and 
paid for all Zulnun Beg’s grain. Two or three days after we had passed Chekhcheran, 
the snow became excessively deep ; it reached up above the stirrups. In many places the 
horses’ feet did not reach the ground, and the snow still continued to fall. When we 
passed Chiraghdan, the snow not only continued deep, but we did not know the road. 
When at Lenger-Mir-Ghias, we had consulted what was the best road to return to 
Kabul ; I and some others proposed that, as it was winter, we should go by the route 
of Kandahar, because, though rather the longer road, it might be travelled without 
risk or trouble, while the hill-road was difficult and dangerous. Kasim Beg, saying 
that that'road was/ar about and this direct, behaved very perversely ; and in the end we 
resolved on attempting the short road. One Saltan Bishai was our guide. I do not 
know whether it was from old age, or from, his heart failing him, or from the unusual 
depth of the snow, but having once lost the road, he never could find it again, so as 
to point out the way. As we had given the preference to this road, in consequence 
of the earnestness expressed by Kasim Beg, he and his sons, anxious to preserve their 
reputation, dismounted, and, after beating down the snow, discovered a road, by which 
we advanced. Next day, as there was much snow, and the road was not to be 
found with all our exertions, we were brought to a complete stand. Seeing no remedy 
left, we retnmed back to a place where there was abundance of firewood, and dis- 
patched sixty or seventy chosen men, to return by the road we had come, and, retracing 
oor footsteps, .to find, under the higher grounds, any Hazaras or other people who 
might be wintering there, and to bring a guide who was able to point out the way. 
We halted at this spot for three or four days, waiting the return of the jpen whom we 
had sent out. They did indeed come back, but without having been able to fim^ apro- 
per guide. Placing our reliance on God, therefore, and sending on Sultan Bishai 
before us, we again advanced by that very road in which formerly we had been stopp^ 
and forced to return. In the few days that followed, many were the difficulties and 
hardships that we endured ; indeed, such hardships and suffering as I have scarcely 
undergone at any other period of my h^||^ It was at this time that I composed the 
following ver^ ; — 

^ For a learned dissertation of Silvestre de Saci on the situation of G^p^i^tan, see IVIines Ue 1 Orient, 
vol. I. p. 321. 

® Baber, in returning to Kabul, pursued a route througb the country of the Aim^s and Kashas, con- 
siderably to the south of that by which he had advanced to Herat. Chekhcheran lies about N. lat. 

12', and E. long. 66° 8'. 


Advances 
by the hill- 
country. 


Dangers »t 
his troops 
from the 
snow. 
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Kcachea a 
rave. 


( Turki.) There is no violence or injury of fortune that I have not experienced ; 

This broken heart has endured them all. Alas ! is there one left that I have not encountered i 

For about a week, we continued pressing down the snow, without being able tt/'ad- 
vance more than a kos or a kos and a half.' I myself assisted in depressing the snow. 
Accompanied hy ten or fifteen of my household, and by Kasim Beg, his two sons 
Tengeri Berdi and Kcmber AH, and two or three of his servants, we all dismounted, 
and worked in heating down the snow. Every step we sank up to the middle or the 
breast, but we still went on trampling it down. As the vigour of the person who went 
first was generally expended after he had advaneed a few paces, he stood still, while ano- 
ther advanced and took his place. The ten, fifteen, or twenty people who worked in 
trampling down the snow, next succeeded in dragging on a horse without a rider. The 
first horse sank up to the stirrups and girths, and after advancing ten or fifteen paces, 
was worn out. Drawing this horse aside, we brought on another, and in this way ten, 
fifteen, or twenty of us trampled down the snow, and contrived to bring forward the 
horses of all our number. The rest of the troops, even our best men, and many that 
bore the title of Beg, without dismounting, advanced along the road that' had been 
beaten for them, hanging down their heads. This was no time for plaguing them or 
employing authority. Every man who possesses spirit or emulation hastens to such 
works of himself. Continuing to advance by a track which we had beat in the snow 
in this manner, we proceeded by a place named Anjukan, and in three or four days 
reached a Khawal, or cave, called Khawal-koti, at the foot of the Zirrin^ pass. That 
day the storm of wind was dreadful. The snow fell in such quantities, that we all 
expected to meet death together. The men of that hill country call their caves and 
hollows Khawal. M^en we reached this Khawal, the storm was terribly violent. We 
halted at the mouth of it. The snow was deep, and the path narrow, so that only one 
person could pass at a time. The horses too advanced with difficulty over the road that 
had bwn beaten and trampled down, and the days were at the shortest. The first of the 
troops reached this Khawal while it was^ yet day-light. About evening and night 
prayers, the troops ceased coming in ; after which every man was obli^ to dismount 
and halt where he happened to be. Many men waited for momin^U horseback. 
The Khawal seemed to be small. I took a hoe, and having swept away mad cleared 
off the sno^, jaade for my^lf, at the mouth of the cave, a resting-plara about the size 
of ^^rayer-carpet.^ I dug down in the snow as deep as my breast, and yet did not 
rracb the ground. This hole afforded me some shelter from the wind, and I sat down 
in it. Some desired me to go into the cavemj but I would not go. I felt, that for me 
to be in a warny. dwelling, and in comfort, while my men were is the midst of snow 
and drift— for me to be within, enjoying sleep and ease, while my followers were in 
trouble and distress, would be inconsistent||vith what I owed them, and a deviation 
from that society in suffering that was their due. It was right, that whatever their 
sufferings and difficulties were, and whatever they might be obliged to undergo, I 

' Two or three miles. ^ 

! Zinin pass seems to have lain between Yeke-anleng and Chekhcheran. 

“ P»r. »■ . »p.., « .bid. 
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should be a sharer with them. There is a Persian proverb, that “ Death in the com- 
pany of friends is a feast.” I continued, therefore, to sit in the drift, in the sort of 
hole which I had cleared and dug out for myself, till bed-time prayers, when the snow 
fell so fast, that, as I had remained all the while sitting crouching down on my feet, 
I now found that four inches of snow had settled on my head, lips, and ears. That 
night I caught a cold in my ear. About bed-time prayers a party, after having sur- 
veyed the cave, reported that the Khawal was very extensive, and was sufficiently 
large to receive all our people. As soon as I learned this, I shook off the snow that 
was on my head and face, and went into the cave. I sent to call in all such of the 
people as were at hand. A comfortable place was found within for fifty or sixty per- 
sons; such as had any eatables, stewed meat, preserved flesh, or anything else in 
readiness, produced them ; and thus we escaped from the terrible cold, and snow, and 
drift, into a wonderfully safe, warm, and comfortable place, whei’e wc could refresh 
ourselves. 

Next morning the snow and tempest ceased. Moving early, we trampled down the 
snow in the old way, and made a road. We reached the Bala-Daban.' As the usual 
road, which is called the Zirrin kotal, or hill-pass, leads by an excessively steep ascent, 
we did not attempt it, but proceeded by the lower valley road. Before we reached the 
Payan Daban,* the day closed on us. We halted in the defiles of the valley. The 
cold was dreadful, and we passed that night in great distress and misery. Many lost 
their hands and feet from the frost. Kepek lost his feet, Sewmduk Turkoman his 
hands, and Akhi his feet, from the cold of that night. Early next morning we moved 
down the glen. Although we knew that this was not the usual road, yet, placing our 
trust in God, we advanced down the valley, and descended by difficult a^d precipitous 
places. It was evening prayer before we extricated ourselves from the mouth of the 
valley. It was not in the memory of the oldest man, that this pass bad ever been de- 
scended, when there was so much snow on the ground ; nay, it was never known that 
anybody even conceived the idea of passing it at such a season. Although for some 
days we endmed much from the depth of fhe snow, yet, in the issue, it was tliis very 
circumstance^^ch brought us to our journey’s end. For, if the snow had not been 
so deep, how was it possible to have gone, as we did, where there was novoad, march- 
ing over precipices and ravines ? Had it not been for the extreme depth of the snow, 
the whole of our horses and camels must have sunk into the first gulph Aat.we met 


at 

the Zirrin 
Pa'ss. 


with; 


(^Persian verse.)— 'Enetf good and evil that exists. 

If you mark it well, is for a blessing. 


It was bed-time prayers when we reached Yeke-Auleng, and halted. The people 
of Yeke-Auleng,® who had heard of us as we descended, carried us to their warm jeng*^ 

* Upper Daban, or Pass. Perhaps the top of the pas^ 

' * Lows D&ban, or Pass ; or, probably the bottom of the pas& 

* Yeke-Anlei^ lies about thirty miles south-west from Bamian. 

2 D 
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houses, brought out fat sheep for us, a superfluity of hay and grain for our horses, 
with abundance of wood and dried dung to kindle us fires. . To pass from the cold 
and snow, into such a village and its warm houses, on escaping from want and suffer- 
ing, to find such plenty of good bread and fat sheep as we did, is an enjoyment that 
<!au be conceived only by such as have suffered similar hardships, or endured such 
heavy distress. We staid one day at Yeke-Auleng to refresh and recruit the Spirits 
and strength of our men ; after which we marched on two farsangs,* and halted. Next 
morning was the Id^ of the Ramzan. We passed through Bamian, descended by the 
Plunders kotal, or hlll-pass of Shibertu, and halted before reaching Jenglik. The Turkoman 
the Hara- jj^^aras had taken up their winle^-quarters in the line of my march, with their fami- 
lies and property, and had not t|ie smallest intimation of my approach. Next morn- 
». ing, on our march, we came among their huts, close by their sheep-folds, two or three 
of which we plundered; whereupon the whole of the Hazaras taking the alarm, 
abandoned their huts and propm-ty, and fled away to the hills with their children. 
Soon afterwards information was brought from the van, that a body of them, having 
posted themselves right in our line of march, had stopped our people in a narrow ^- 
file, were assaoliflg them with arrows, and eflectually prevented their advance. Im- 
mediately on learning this I hurried forward. On coming up, I found that there really 
was properly speaking no strait ; but that some Hazaras had posted themselves on a 
projecting eminence, where they had gathered together theii- effects, had taken up a 
|iosition, and jvere making discharges of arrows on our men. 


t 


(Turtci verse.) They marked the distant blackening of the foe* 

‘^md stood panic-struck and confounded ; 

X came up and hastened to the spot. 

And pressing on, exclaiming. Stand ! Stand ! 

My aim was to make my troops alert. 

To &il briddy upon the foe. 

f : ■ ' Having bought on my men, I placed myself behind ; 

When not a man minded my orders ; 

„ I had neither my 'coat of mi^, nor horse-mail, nor arms. 
Except only my bow and j|rTOws. 

When I stood still, all my men stood still also. 

As if the foe had slain them all. 




0 • He who hhesa servant, hires him for his need, 

^ That he may one day be useful in time of danger. 

Not th^ hp should stand stiQ while his lord advances, 

. That he ^ould stand at ease while hi^lord bears the burden of the day. 
He who is a servant should serve in due season, , 

N|^ loiter in thy service, so as not even to be SMTOiing to thy food.”* 

At length I spurred on my horse and advanced. 

And, driving thft,foe before me, ascmded the hill; 

My men, on seeing me advance, advmced also, 

■ Leaving their terror behind. 


' About ei^t miles. ^ , 

3 Febniaiy 1M7. The festival on the termination of the fast of Kamzan. 

ouehr^ W ?* ** ^ the entertainment by being the meat, the servant 

ought, at 1^, to be «« seasontng, or sauce. If the master bears the brunt of the day, the servant 
f^hould lend some asgistance. . uie servant 
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Pushing forward, we quickly climbed the hill ; 

We went on without heeding their arrows, 

SometimeiB dismoul^ng, sometimes on horseback. 

First of all came on the boldest warriors ; , 

The enemy showered dowi^ arrows from above,” 

But marking our resolution gave way and'fied. 

We* gained the top of the hill, and t^ove the Hazaras before us. 
We skipped over the heights and hollows liKb dee^ 

We cut o£F the heads of the slain like deer ; 

"We plundered them, we divided their property and sheep j 
We slew the Turkoman Hazaras, ^ 

And made captives of their men and women ; 

Those who were far off too we followed and made prisoners : * 
We took their wives and their children. 


The purport of these verses is, that when the Hazaras stopped the van, on its route, 
our men were all rather perplexed, and halted. In this situation I came, up singly. 
Having called out to the men who were fleeing, “ Stand ! Stand !” I attempted to en- 
courage them. Not one of them would listen to me,^r advance upon the enemy, but 
they stood scattered about in different places. Althoi^h I hpd i^t ]j^ut|^cf)i m^ helmet, 
my house’s mail, or my armour, and had only my ]^w and quiviir, I called out that 
servants were kept that they might be serviceable, a^^,’ in time of need, prove their 
loyalty to their master ; not for the purpose of lool^g on whde their master marched 
up against the foe : after which I spurred bn my horse." Wben'Wfrinen saw me making 
for the enemy, they followed. On reaching the hill which^he^azardb occupied, our 
troops instantly climbed it, and^ without minding the arrpws which poured down on 
them, made their way up, partly on horseback, partly oil foot. As soon-^ the enemy 
saw that our men were in real earnest, they did not venture to stand tlMr ground, but 
took to flight. Our people pursued them up the hills, bunting them like deer or game. 
Such property or effects as our troops could lay hold of, tliey brought in with them, 
and mndo the families and children of the enemy prisoners. We plso gathered in some of 
their sheep, which we gave in charge to Yarek Taghai, while we proceeded forward. W e 
traversed thlfceights and eminences of the hill-country, driving off the horses 
sheep of the Hazaras, and brought them to Lengm-Tiumur-Beg, where we encamp^. 
Fourteen or fifteen of the most noted insurgents and robber chiefs of the Hazaras 
bad fallen into our hands. It was my intention to ha^b" put ther# t# death with 
torture at our halting-ground, as an example and terror to all rebels and robber^ but 
TC&siin B^ hwpening to meet them, whs filled with unseasonable commiseration, |^d 
let them go, H ■#. 

To do good to the bad is the same thing , 

As te do evil to the go<# : 

Salt ground does not produce spikenard ‘ 

Do not throw away good seed on iu' 

The same pity was extended to the other prisoners, wb^were all set at liberty. 




# 


1 From the Gulistan of S^. . 
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Defection of While we were plundering the Turkoman Hazaras, infomation reached us that 
Muhammed Hussain M^za Doghlet, and Sultan Senjer Birlas, having drav^n over to 
their interests the body of Moghuls who had staid behind in Kabul, had declared Khan 
Mirza king,* were now besieging Si^ul, and had spread a report that Badiar«z-zeman 
Mirza and Mozeffer Mirza had seized the king, and carried him away to the fort of 
^khtiar-ed-din at Heri, which m now khown by the name of Aleh-kurghan.^ The 
chief persons in the fort of Kabul were Mulla BabM Beshagheri, Khalifeh, Mohib Ali 
Korchi, AhiAed Yusrf, and, Ahmed K^im. These officers had all conducted them- 
selves well, had put the ipto la strong state of defence, and done everything to 


3firza. 

Khan Mir- 
ya pro 
claim eti 
kin*;. 


Baber's 
plan for 
surprisiog 
rfie ref 
in KAbi? 


giuu'd it. At. 
quarter, 
of Kasi 



intimation of my having arrived in this 


art ik to ihfi wldes who were in Kabul, by Muhammed Andejani, one 
|'.j^fvants.' 


with them that I was to descend by the Straits 
o^..fGhlhrI^nd, and to march on and take the, .enemy by surprise. The signal of my 
reb^s 'obffihig was to he, that I tvas*^ Jdodle a blazing fire after passing Minar hill; and 
1 enjoined th^p, oh th^ side^ to make a large fire in the Citadel, on the top of the 
Old Kioski -which is nw the T^asury, in order that we might be sure that they were 
aware^of,our qppsoafsh ;-*nd wl^ile we assailed the enemy from without, they \lfere to 
sally oiif from with&, and to leaw nothing undone to rout the besiegers. Such were 
the instructions which I dispat^ed Muhammed Andejani to cqmmunicate. 

Next morning, we left Lenger, .and halted oppibsite to Ushter-sheher. Mounting 
ag^ before day, we’jfehcpBded the Pass of Ghurbend towards night, and halted near 
Sir-e-pul.® Having our Jiorses, and bathed them, we -left Sir-e-pul at noon- 

day prayers. Till we reached Tutkawel thm-e was no-'snow. After jmsing that place, 
the fiEirther wb^^nt the show wa» the deeper. Between the vill^e of Nob ^ and Mindr 
‘the cold was so excessive, that, in the whole course of my life, I have seldom experi- 
enced the like. I sent A^medi Yesawel, along with Kara Ahmed Yurchi, to the Begs 
in Kabul, to let them know that we had come according to our engagement, and to 
reqTdre them to be on *he sdert, and bold. After surmounting the hill of Minar, we 
descended to the ^rts of th^hdl, and, being rendered quite powerless from the frost, 
kipdled fires and warm^ ourselves. This was not the place where we #ere to kindle 
our fires, but, being unable to stand the cold, we were obliged to kindle them to warm 
ourselves. The morning yas near when we set out from the skirts of the hill of Mindr. 
Bet^n Kllbid and Minar the snow reached up to the horses’ thighs. Every place 
was covered mth snow, so ^that such of our people as deviated from the road were 
ex^ed to mischief. This whole distance we passed, sinking and rising again in the 
snow. In thisway we reached Kabul undiscovered, the appointed 
we anived at ^i Mah-rui, we'eaw a fire blazing in the Citadel. We 


e^kme. Bdbre 
then knew that 


Sultan Mahmud Mirza of 

IW. by a half ^ter of Bab^ s mother, and consequently his cousin. Muhammed Hussain Mirra 

s;.”' s"™” toapp., h. 

2 Ea^le Castle. It was an e^emely strong castle on the north of Herat, and much used as a state 

ES, L" ““ .i" «™. hid™. 

3 Bridgend, a common name in these countries. « The Perdan has Yekhshi. 
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they were prepared. When we <Jaine to Syed Kasim’s Bridge, I sent Shirim Taghai, 
with the right wing, tojraras j^ulla Baha’s^ridge. With the centre and left wing, I 
advanced by w4y of Bafia Luti ; &t that tim^#;#here thtf Bagh-e-Kalifeh now is, there 
was a siiiall garden and house, which Ulugh BegMirza had made to serve as.a Lenger.' 
Although its tre^ and wood were gone, yet itajmclosu^ was still left. Khan Mirza 
had his quarters there. Hussain Mirza wk^ in A^Psp-Behisht,^ which had been 
made by Ulugh Beg Mirza. We had got to tM^M^iB||Mroun4 near Mulla Bnl>n’s 
garden, when they brought back to me, woundCT^nflPOTh4#i|^, V^^ty that had 
pushed on in advance. This party, which had preceded us and hpF^nteied Khan 
Mirza’s i^ouse, was four in number, Syed K^idi' Ishik-^ha, «Keinber Ali B^, <^r 
Kdli Kerawel IN^oghul, and Sultan Ahmed Moghul, who was one of SMr Kuli Mo- 
ghul’s followers ; these four persons, as soon as they cante up, without halting, entered 
the palace where Mirza Khan lived. All was instantly in uproar and alarm. Khan 
Mirza mounted on horseback, galloped oif, and escaped. Muhammed Hussain Kor- 
begi’s younger brother, also in the service of Khan Mirza, attacked Shii; Kuli Moghul, 
one of the four, sword in hand, and threw him doiro ; but Shif Kqli contrived to escape 
while his opponent was endeavouring to cut off his. head. ^ person^, still 

smarting from ^eir sabre and arrow wounds, were|brought to me as I have mention- 
ed. The alley narrow, and our horsemen crowded Iii^ i^i; so that a confusion and, 
bustle ensued. Some of the enemy also, collected, fcnd thopgl^much'crowded, made a 
stand. • Our people could not get forwaid, and could not get ba6k. ’ desired ^hme 
men who were near me to dismount and push on. -Dost Msir, Khwajeh Muhammed 
Ali Kitabdar, Baba Shir-zad, Shah Mahmud, and a few others, having accordingly 
dismounted, advanced and assailed the enemy with their arrows. T^jp enemy were 
shaken and took to flight. We waited a long time for the coming of our people from 
the fort, but they did not arrive in time for action. After’ the enemy were defeated, 
they began to drop in by ones and twos. Before we reached the Charbagh, in which 
Khan Mirza’s quarters had been, Ahmed Yusef and Syed Yusef joined me from the 
fort, and We entered the garden that he had left. On finding that Khan Mirza had 
escaped, we instantly left it. Ahmed Yusef was ]^chind me, when, at the gate of'the 
Charb^h, as I was coming out. Dost Sirpuli Piadeh, a man to whom I had shown 
])articular marks of favour in Kabul, on account of his .v^our, and wh^jm I had left in 
the office of Kotwal,^ advanced with a naked sword in his liand, and maSe at mp. I 
had on my stuffed waistcoat, •* but had not put on my plate-mail. I had also omitted 
to pat on my jmlmet. Although I called out to him, Ho, Dost ! Ho, Dost*! 
spoke to him * nd though AMfced Yusef also called out ; whether it yas that the a>ld 
and snow had affected him^ or whether he was hurried away by a confusion of ideas 
arising from the bustle of fight, he did not know me, aiuf, without stopping, let fall a 


1 A Lenger is a house, in which Kalenders, or the religious devotees of the Muharamedans, live ip, a 
sort of collegiate state. A Caravansera is generally connected with it, pd is often the only part remain- 
ing of the establishment. 

- Garden of Heaven. ^ The Kotwal is a Superin tendant of Police. 

* The jibeh is a sort of waistcoat quilted with cotton. The gherbiche or plate-maU, are four plates of 
iron or other metal, made to%over the back, front, and sides. 
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blow on my bare arm. The grace of God was conspicuous ; ii .did not hurt a single 
hair ; 

% 

However the sword of man may strike, » 

It injures not a single vein, without the will of God. 


I had repeated a prayer, by virtue of which it was that Almighty God averted my 
danger, and removed from me the risk to which I was exposed. It was as follows : — 
Hia prayer. f^^roMc) — “ O my God ! Thou art my Creator ; except Thee there is no God. On 
Thee do I repose my trust jiThou art the Lord of the mighty throne. What God wills 
comes to pass ; and what He does not will, comes not come to pass ; and there is no 
power nor strength hut through the High and Exalted God ; and, of a truth, in all things 
God is Almighty ; and veriljwHe comprehends all things by his knowledge, and has 
taken account of everything. O my Creator ! as I sincerely trust in Thee, do Thou 
seize by the forelock all evil proceeding hrom within myself, and all evil coming from 
without, and all evil ^iihceeding from every man who can be the occasion of evU, and 
all such as ,can proceed from any living thing, and remove them far from me; 
sincCfc of a truth, thou art the Lord of the exalted throne !” 

Proceeding thence, I went to the Bagh-e-Behisht, where Muhammed Hussain Mirza 
Muhammed resided ; but he had fled, and had escaped and hid himself. In a breach in the wall of 
Husain jjjg Bngficjjgj, Garden), in which Muhammed Hussain Mirza had resided, 

seven or eight archers kept their post. I galloped and spurred my horse at them ; 
they durst not stand, but ran off. I came up with one of them, and cut him down. 
He went spinning off in such a way, that I imagined his head had been severed from 
, his body, an^^ssed ^n. The person whom I had hit was Tulik Gokultasb, the foster 

brother of Rhan Mirza; I struck him on the arm. Just as I had reached the door of 
Muhammed Hussain Mirza s house, there was a Moghul sitting on the terrace, who 
bad been in my service, and I recognised him. He fitted an arrow to his bow, and 
aimed^t me. « A cry rose^ all sides, “ That is the King !” he turned from his aim, 
di^ha^ed the ai^tow, and ran oft As the time for shooting was gone by, and as the 
Mirza and his officers had’ fled aw^ or were prisoners, what purpose was to be an- 
swered by his shooting ? While I was at this palace, Sultan Senjer Birlits, whom I 
had distinguished by favours, and to whom I had given the TumS,n of Nangenhar, but 
whoAad nevertheless engaged in this rebellion, was taken, and dragged before me with 
a rope about his neCk. Being in great agitation, he called out, “ What fault have I 
done ?’ “ Is there a greater crime than for a man of note like you % associate and 
conspire with insurgents and rebels ?” As Shah Beguti,* the mother 1 my maternal 
uncle the Khan, was hio sister’s daughter, I ordered them not to drag him in this 
shameful way along the grohnd, but spared his life, and did him no more harm. 

n ^ Kflhber, who was one of the chiefs that 

had been m the fort, to pursue Khan Mirza with a body of troops. Close by the 


w one of the wives of Yuuu Khan, the maternal grandfather of Baber and was the 
motto of Saltan Nigar-Khanum, who was Khan Mirza’s mother. It is to be observed that in, 
and Kfmmm are used indiscrimiiiatelj in all the copies. ^ observed, that Khartum 
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Bagh-e-Behishtji Shak B^um and the Khanim^ dwelt, in palaces which they had 
themselves erected. On leay|pg the palac^ I went to visit Shah Begum and the 
Khanim. The town’s-people and the rabble of the place had taken to their clubs, and 
were making a riot. They were eager to lay hold of men in corners, to plunder pro- 
perty, and profit by the confusion. I therefore stationed parties in different places, to 
chastise and disperse them, and to drive them away. *Sha^ Begum and Khanim were 
sitting together in the same house. I alighted where ! had always done, and went up 
and saluted them with the same respect and form as I had been accustomed to use. 
Shah B^um and the Khanim were out of all measure alarmed, confo Aided, dismayed, 
and ashamed. They conld neither stammer out an excuse, nor make the inquiries 
which politeness required. It wm not my wish that they should feel uneasy; yet the 
faction which had been guilty of such excesses was composed of persons who, beyond 
all doubt, were not disposed to neglect the suggestiops of the Begum and the Khanim. 
Khan Mirza was the grandson of Shah Begum, and night and day with the Begums. 
If he did not pursue their advice, it was in their power to have prevented his leaving 
them, and they could have kept him near them under their own eye. pn several occa- 
sions, too, when, from adverse circumstances and ill fortune, I was separated frompiv 
country, my throne, my servants, and dependants, j had fled to them for refuge and 
shelter, and my mother had also gone to them, but we experienced no sort of kindness 
or snpport. Khan Mirza, my younger brother,® and his mother, Sultan Nigar>Kha- 
nom, at that time possessed valuable and populous countries, while I and my mother 
had not even a single village, nor a few fowls. My ipother was a daughter of Yunis 
^han, and I was his grandson. But whether I was or not, every one of that connexion 
who happened to come in my way was sure to benefit by it, and “was treated as a rela- 
tion or cousin. When Shah Begum came to live with, me, I bestowed on her Pem- 
ghan, which is one of the most desirable places in Kabul. Indeed, I never failed in 
my duty or service towards any of them. Sultan Said Khan, the Khan of Kashghar,^ 
ctmie t© me with five or six naked followers on foot ; I received them like my own 
lU'Others, and gave him the Tuman of Mandraur, one of the districts of Lemgban. 
AVben Shah Istaulel overthrew and slew Sheibak K^ah in Merv, and I passed over into 
Kundez, the men of Andejan began to turn their eyes towards me. Several of them 
displaced their Daroghas, while others held their towns on my account, and sent to give 
me notice of their proceedings. I dispatched Sultan Said Khan, with my Baberi servants 
and an additional reinforcement, to hold the government of my own nativ’e country of 
Andejan, and rmsed him to the rank of Khan ; and, down to this moment, 1 have i^wq^s 
continued to tr^t every man oFthat family, who places himself under , my protection, 

> Garden of Paradise. 

® The Khaniin, or princess, here mentioned, must be either Meher-nigar-Khanum, the eldest sister of 
Baber’s mother, and one of the widows of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, or more probably her youngest sister of 
the full blood, Khub-nigar-Khanum, the wife of Muhammed Hussain Mirza. Khan Mirza was the 
youngest son Of their aster of the half blood, Sultan Nigar-Kbanim, the widow of Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza. * 

^ Cousins are often femiliarly called brothers in eastern countries. The meaning is, Khan Mirza, 
whom 1 regarded as my younger brother, &c. 

* He also was a near relatioll of Yunis Khan. He married a daughter of one of Baber’s aunts. 
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with as much kindness as my own paternal relations ; as, for example, Chin Taimur 
Sultan, Isan Taimur Sultan, Tokfateh Bugha Sultan, and Baba Saltan, are at this instant 
with me, and I have received and treated them with more distinction and favour than 
my own paternal cousins. I have no intention, by what I have written, to reflect on any 
one ; all that I have said is only the plain truth : and I have not mentioned it with 
the least design to praise myself ; I have only sppken of things as they happened. In 
all that I have written, down to the present moment, I have in every word most scru- 
pulously followed the truth. I have spoken of occurrences precisely' as they really 
passed ; I have consequently described every good or bad act, were it of my father of 
elder brother, just as it occurred, and have set forth the merit or demerit of every man, 
whether friend or stranger, with the most perfeet impartiality. Let the reader there- 
fore excuse me, and let not The hearer judge with too much severity. 

Leaving their palace, I went to the Chehar Bagh, which had been occupied by 
Khan Mirza. On reaching it I wrote letters to difierent parts of the country, as well 
as to the Aimaks and wandering tribes, announcing my victory. I then mounted my 
horse and entered the citadel. 

Muhammed Hussain Mirza, after making his escape, had in his fright taken refuge 
in the Khanira’s wardrobe, and hid himself among the carpets. Miram Diwaneh 
and some others were sent from the fort, to search the house and bring him out. On 
coming to the Khanim’s palace-gate, they made use of rough, and not very polite lan- 
guage. They, however, discovered Muhammed Hussain Mirza hid among the carpets, 
and conveyed him into the citadel. I behaved to him with my wonted respect, rose 
on his coming in, and showed no symptoms of harshness in my manner. Muhammed 
Hussain Mir^a had conducted hunself in such a criminal and guilty way, andr had 
been actively engs^ed in such.mutinous and rebellious proceedings, that, had he been 
cut in pieces, or put to a painful death, he would only have met with his deserts. As 
we were in some degree of relationship to each other, he having sons and daughters 
byiny motheFs sister, Khub-nigar-Khanum, I took that circumstance into considera- 
tion,- and gave l&m his liberty, allowing him to set out for Kiorasan. Yet this un- 
grateful, thankless man, this coward, who had been treated by me with such lenity, 
and whose life I had spared, entirely forgetful of this benefit, abused me and sesmd^- 
ized my conduct to Sheibak Khan. It was but a short time, however, bdbre Sheib&k 
Khan put him to death, and thus sufficiently avenged me : 


Deliver over him who injures you to Fate; 

For Fate is a servant that will avenge your quarrel. 

Ahmed Kasim Kuhber, and the party who were sent in pursuit of Khan Mirza 
overtook him among the hillocks of Kurghe-Yel&k. He was unable to flee, and had 
nmther strength nor courage enough to fight. They took him prisoner, and brought 
him before me. I was sitting in the old Diwankh&neh* (or Hall of Audience), in a 


‘ Ak^am* ^ys that the young prince was hroi^ht to Baber by the Khanim, his mother and 
gives the addr^ which she made him on the occasion. The account of this affair there given is in se 
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portico on its north-e^t side, when he was bronght in. I said, “ Come and embrace 
me.” From the agitation in which he was, he fell twice before he could come up and 
make his obeisance. After we had saluted I seated him at my side, and spoke en- 
couragingly to him. They bronght in sherbet. I myself drank of it first, in order 
to reassure him, and then handed it to him. As I was still uncertain of the fidelity of 
a considerable part of the soldiers, the country people, the Mc^huls, and Chaghatki, 
who were yet unsettled, I sent Khan Mirza into custody at lai^ in the house of his 
sisters,* with orders to him not to leave it ; but, as the commotions and sedition of the 
Ils and Uluses stiR continued, and as the Khan’s stay in K3.b<J did not seem advisable, 
I allowed him, in the codrse of a few days, to proceed to Khorasan. 

After he had taken leave, I set out on a circuit through Bdran, Chastubeh, and 
the low grounds of Gulbehar.® In the spring, the country about Baran, the plain of 
Chastubeh, and the low country of Gulhehar, is excessively pleasant. Its verdure is 
much superior to that of any place in Kabul. It abounds with tulips of various spe- 
cies. I once desired the different kinds to be counted, and they brought me in thirty- 
four sorts. I wrote some verses in praise of the district ; 

( Turhi.') Its verdure and flowers render Kabul, in spring, a heaven ; 

But above all, the spring of B^n, and of Gnlbeh^r, is enchanting. 

In this same tour I finished the ghazel which begins thus : — 

{Turki.) My heart is like a rose-bud, spotted with blood ; 

• Were there a hundred thousand springs,'the rose-bud of my heart can never blow. 

In truth, few places can be compared to these in the spring, either for beauty of pro- 
spect, or for the amusement of hawking, as has been more particularly noticed in the 
summary account I have given of Kabul and Ghazni. 

This same year, the Amirs of Badakhshan, such as Muhammed Korchi, Mobarek 
Sbah'Zohir, and. Jehongir, being offended with the conduct and proceedings of Nasir 
Mirza, and some of his favourites, rose in insurrection, united, and formed an army. 
After collecting their horse and foot in the plain which lies on the river Kokcheh,^ to- 
wards Yeftil and R%b, they advanced by way- of the broken hillock grounds near 
Khemchan. Nasir Mirztt, and those who were about him, being inexperienced young 
men, of no consideration or. foresight, marched towards the hillocks to give the insur- 
gents battle, and engaged them. The ground k a mixture of hill and plain. The 
enemy had a numerous infantry. Though several times charged by cavalry they stood 
fast, and in their turn attacked so spiritedly, that t^e Mirza’s horse .were, unable to 
keep their ground, and fled. The Badakhshfinians having routed N&sir Mirza, pilla- 
ged and plundered all who were connected with or dependent on him. Nksir Mirza, 
with his routed and plundered adherents, fled by way of Ishkemish and Narin, to Kil- 

1 Several of his sisters seem to have been at this time at Kabul. — See p. 30. 

* These places lie to the north of Kabul, among the hills. * 

’ The river on which Faizabad stands ; it joins the Amujrom the south, rising in KaSeristan. It is 
one of the two chief branches of the Oxus. 

* These places lie soath.«Sst from Kundez. 
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and, going up the Surkh-ab, proceeded on to Abdereh ; whence, deseending by 
the hill-pass of Shiberth, he reached Kabul with seventy or eighty plundered and worn- 
out servants and followers, naked and hungry. It was a striking dispensation of Pro- 
vidence. Two or three years before, Nasir Mirza had instigated all the Ils and Uluses 
to rise up and march off with him in rebellion from Kabul, had proceeded to Badakh- 
shibs, put the forts in a state of defence, guarded the valleys, and indulged in the most 
ambitious views ; now he returned, ashamed and distressed at his former doings, and 
afSicteff and distracted at his former defection. I did not show him the least symp- 
tom of displeasure hut asked him a number of questions, conversed with him, and 
showed him marks of r^ard, in order to dissipate his uneasiness and embarrass- 
ment. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 913.‘ 

Baber’s fo. I SET out from Kabul for the purpose of plundering and heating up the quarters of 
Ghiljis. By the time we halted at Sirdeh, they brought me notice that a large 
body of Mehmends, quite unaware of our approach, were lying at Misht and Seka- 
neh,3 which are about a farsang from Sirdeh. The Amirs, and men who accompanied 
me, were eager to be allowed to fall upon these Mehmends. I answered, “ Would it 
be right, while the object of the expedition on which we are bept is still unaccom- 
plidied, to turn out <ff our way.to chastise and injui'e our own subjeets ? It be.” 

Leaving Sirdeh, we crossed the Desht of Kattew&«* by night. The night was'dark, 
and the ground uneven. We could see neither hill nor hillock, nor any trace of a road 
or passage.. Nobody washable to guide us. At last I myself led the way. I had passed 
onee or twice before through this ground, and, trusting to my recollectien of it, I ad- 
vanced, keqpmg Ibe pole-star on my right hand. Almighty God was propitious, and 
we came right <m Kiakiu, and the stream of Ulabetu, towards the place.where the G^iiljis 
were lying, called Khwajeh Ism&el S«itL The road passes over the stress we hsdted 
in the hollow in which the stream flows, rested and refr^hed ourselvee and ottr hawses 
for an hoor; and having slept and taken Wh, twai^jBoming we set out ag^ 
The sun 'was up ht^re we emerged from these hills an^blls, and reached the Dedit. 
From thence, a good fersang® from the Ghilji camp, we observed n blackness, which 
was either owing to the Ghiljis being in motion, or to smoke. The young and inex- 
perienced men of the mrmy all set forward full speed; I fdUowed them for two koe,» 

footing arrows at their Parses, ai^ at length dbecked their speed. When, five or six 

* Thk jest commenced on the 13th of M«y 1507. 

* Hie Ghihi* inhabit the tract to the southward and eastward of Ghazni and Lohjzer 

soutfteS^^ er thirtymiles 

* The Desht of Eutdiwdi is to the south of GhaznL 

® Four miles. 
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thousand men set out on a pillaging party, it is extremely difficult to maintain disci- 
pline. The Almighty directed everything favourably. Our people stopped. When 
we had got about a Shirai kos from the enemy, we saw the blackness occasioned by 
the encampment of the Afghans, and sent on the pillagers. In this foray we took a 
number of sheep. I had never seen so many taken at any other time. While we were 
dismounted, and employed in collecting the-property and spoil, the enemy gathered in 
troops all around, descended into the plain, andrprovoked us to fight. Some of the 
Begs and men having gone out, surrounded and took one body of them whole and en- 
tire, and put every man of them to the sword. Nazir Mirza attacked another body of 
them j i^ad entirely cut them to pieces. A minaret of skulls was erected of the beads * 

of thes^ Afghans. Dost Piadeh, the Kotwal, whose name has been already noticed, was 
wounded in the leg by an arrow, and died by the time we reached Kabul. 

Marching back from Khwajeh Ismael, we halted at Ulabetu. Here some of my 
Begs and officers were directed to go and separate the fifth of the spoil. Kasim Beg, 
and some others, as a mark of favour, had not the fifth taken from them. The fifth 
so taken was returned at sixteen thousand sheep, so that the spoil amounted to eighty 
thousand, and, making allowance for losses and for the fifths not demanded, must have 
amounted to a hundred thousand sheep. 

Marching from thi# ground next morning, I directed the large hunting-ring to be Forms ihe 
fonned by the troops in the plain of Kattehwaz, for the purpose of the chase. The 
deer and gorkhers* of this plain are always very fat, and in great plenty. A number 
of jdeer and gorkhers were enclosed in our circle, and many of them were killed. Du- 
ring the hunt I pursued a gorkher, and, on coming near, discharged first one arrow 
at it, and then another, but the wounds were not such as to bring it down. Yet, in 
consequence of these two wounds, it ran slower than before. Spurring on my horse, 
and getting nearertti-I b*t> it such a blow with my sword on the back part of the head, 
belund its 'tivo ears, that its windpipe was cut, and it fell tupibling over, its hind 1^ 

Strilq^ tny Wtirmps. My sword cut excessively well, and it was a wonderfully fat 
'gorkhef.' Its rib might be somewhat less than a gez^ in length. Sbirim Taghai, and 
some others whoffiad seen the deer of Moghulistan, were surprised, and declared that, 
even in Mogbfilistan, deer so fat and large were very rarely to be met with. I kyied 
also another gotkher, and the deer and gorkhers. in general that were killed in 
this hunt were very fet ; none equalled in size the gorkher which I have men- 
tidned. 

When tbis foray was over I returned Kabul, and encamped. In the end of ||iit 
year,^ SWbhk Khan had set out from Samarkand with his army, for the purpose of 
conquering Khorasan. Shah Mansur Bakhshi, a traitor, who held Andelffifid, sent 
persons to, Sheibak Khan, inviting him to hasten his approach. When he came near 
Andeichfid,^ lihis wretch, relying on his having invited the Uzbeks, dressed himself 
..very fine, put a plume on his head, and taking along with him a peshkesh and a pre- 
sent of his chodc^t curiosities, issued forth. On his approach, the Uzbeks, who had 

* The gorkher is the wild ass. * The ge* may he about two feet 3 Spring of 1S07. 

.« Andekhud may be about twenty-fire miles west of Shaberghan, and lies near the Desert. 
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no officer of rank with them, flocked round him on every side. In the twinkling of 
an eye they fell upon the procession, pulled away and plundered his efieminate attire, 
his peshkesh and his rarities, and stripped and robbed him and all his people. 

Irresolution Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Mozeffer Mirza, Muhammed Berenduk Birl^, and Zulnun 
Princes. Arghun, all lay in the vicinity of Baba Khaki with the army which they had collected. 

They had neither made up their minds to fight, nor had they agreed to put the fort 
in a defensible state. They had nothing in order, and had come to no final resolution ; 
but continued lying there panic-struck, ill informed, and irresolute. Muhammed Be- 
renduk Birlas, who was a man of sense and talent, proposed that Mozefler Mirza and 
• he should fortify themselves in Heri, while Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and Zulnun Beg 
should proceed to the hill-country in the adjoining territory, should call in to their 
assistance, Sultan Ali Arghun from Sistan, and Shah Beg and Mokim, with their 
armies, from Kandahar and Zemin-I>awer, so as to strengthen themselves by a junc- 
tion with these chieftains ; that when the trhops of the Hazaras and Nukderis were once 
in the field, and in motion, it would be difficult for the enemy to advance into the hiU- 
conntry, and that, as they would then be harassed, and kept on the alarm by the array 
without, it would be quite impossible for them to act with eflect against the town. His 
advice was most judicious, and was founded on deep consideration and foresight. Zul- 
> nun Arghun, though a man of courage, yet was mean, avaricidbs, and of very slender 
judgment. He was a flighty, crack-brained man. During the time that the brothers 
were joint-kings in Heri, he was Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s prime-minister and chief 
adviser, as has been mentioned. His avarice made him unwilling that Muhammed 
Berenduk should remain in the city. He was anxious that he himself should- be left 
there ; but this he could not accomplish. A more striking proof of hw wrong-hpaded- 
ness and derangement is, that he suffered himself to be grossly deluded and cheated, 
Anecdote trusting to needy flatterers and impostors. The incident occurred when he was 
^ainan prime-minister, and in ^ highest trust at Heri, at which time a body of Sheikhs and 
Mfillas came and told him, that they had discovered by their communications with the 
Spheres, that heVas to have the appellation of Huzeber-ulla (the Lion of God), and 
was to defeat the Uzbeks. Relying on this assurance, and hanging this predictiim 
about bis neck, he returned thanks to G!od; and hence it was that he paid no -attention 
• to the wise suggestions of Muhammed Berenduk; did not put the fort in a dtffei^ble 
state ; did not .prepare ammunition and warlike arms ; did not appoint either an ad- 
vance or picquets to get notice of the enemy’s approach^ nor even exennse his array, 
or accustom it to discipline, or battle-array, so as to be prepared and able to fight with 
readiness when the enemy came. 

^eibifc Sheibfilt Khan having passed the Mnrghfib in the month of Moharrem,* the first no- 
niption into approach, was the news of his arrival in the vicinity of SirakSi.^ 

Kf.or.an. Being filled with consternation, they were unable to do any one thing that was requi- 
site. They could neither assemble their men, nor draw up their army in battle-array ; 
irhlan"" «^ery m^ went off to shift for himself. Zfilnfin Arghfin, infatuated by absurd flat- 
Beg. has been mentioned, kept his ground at Kara Rchfit against fifty thousand 

* May add June 1407. 


* Perhaps Siraks or Sirakhsh. 
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Uzbeks, with a hundred or a hundred and fifty men. A great body of the enemy 
coming up, took him^n an instant, and swept on. They cut olf his head as soon as 
he was taken. • 

The mother, sister, Haram, and treasures of the Mirzas, were in the castle of Ehk- 
tiar-ed-din, which commonly goes by the name of Aleh Knrghan.‘ The Mirzas reach- 
ed the city late in the evening: they slept till midnight. to refre^ their horses. At 
dawn they abandoned the place, without even having thought of putting the fort in a 
state of defence. During 4his interval of leisure, they totk no means fin* carrying off 
their mother, sister, wives, or children, but ran away, leaving them prisoners in the 
han^ ofjBie Uzbeks.*. Payendch Sultan Begum, Khadijeh Begum, with the wives and 
women of Sultan Hussain Mirza, of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, and Mozeffer Mirza, their 
children, infants, and whatever treasure and effects the Mirzas possessed, were all in 
Aleh Kuighan. They had not put the fort in a' sufficient posture of defence, and the 
troops that had been appointed to garrison it were not arrived. Ashik Mubammed 
Arghun, the younger brother of Mazid Beg, having fled on foot from the army, arrived 
at Heri and entered the castle. Ali Khan the son of Amir Umer Beg, Sheikh Abdalla 
Bekawal, Mirza ^eg Ky-Khosravi, and Miraki Kor Diwan, also threw themselves in- 
to the castle. OnBheibak Khan’s arrival, after two or three days, the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
and the chief men of thd city, having made a capitulation, took the keys of the walled 
totvn, .went out to meet him and surrendered the place. Ashik Muhammed, however, 
held out the castle for sixteen or seventeen days longer ; but a mine being run from 
without, near the horse-market, and fired, a tower was demolished. On this the people 
in.the castle, thinking that all was over with them, gave up all thoughts of holding out, 
and surrendered. 

After the taking of Heri, Sheibak Khan behaved extremely ill to the children and 
wives of the kings ; nor to them alone, he conducted himself towards everybody in a ducu 
rudej unsdemly, and unworthy manner, forfeiting his good name and glory for a little 
wreteb^ e&rthly pelf. The first of Sheibak Khan’s misdeeds in Heri was, that for the 
s^oof tUme worldly dirt, he ordered Khadijeh Begum to be given up to Shah’Man- 
sflrBakhsbi, tbe catamite, to be plundered and treated ^ one of his meanest female 
slaves. Again, he gave the reverend and respected Smnt, l^eikh Pur&n, to the M(ghnl 
Abdul Wahkb to be plundered ; each of his sons he gave to a different person for the 
same purpose.. He gave the poets and authors to Mulla Binffi to be squeezed. Among 
• ibejeux d’esprit on this subject, one tetrai^ch is ofteta repeated in Khorasan : — 

Except only AbdaUs i&khar,3 to-day. 

There is not a poet can show the colour of money ; 

t This strong cSstle lies, as has been mentioned, close to Herat on the north. 

* It may only W necessary to add, that Badi8-es-sem4n Mirza. took refnge with Shah Ismael Sufevi, 
who gave him Tabriz. Vl^hen the Turkish Emperor Selim took that place in A. H. 920 (A. D. 1514), 
he was taken prisoner and carried to Constantinople, where he died A. H. 923 (A. D. 1517). Mdharn- 
med Zem4n Mirza, who is often mentioned in the course of Baber’s transactiMis in Hindustan, was his 

* K'.-irb'"' (asini nervus) seems to have been the nick-name ofaome poet who was plundered. 
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But he will only get hold of a Eirkhar.t ^ 

There was a Khan’s daughter called Khanim, one of MoZeflFer Mirza’s Haram. 
Sheib&k Khan married her immediately on taking Heri, without being restrained hy her 
being in an impulse state.* In spite of his supreme ignorance, he had the vanity to de- 
liver lectnres in explanation of the Koran to Kazi Ekhtiar and Muhammed MBr Yusef, 
who were among the most celebrated Mullas in Khorasan and Heri. He also took 
a pen and corrected the wAting and drawings of Mulla Sultan Ali, and Behz^ the 
painter. When at any time he happened to have composed one of his dull couplets, 
he read it from the pulpit, hung it up in the Charsu (or Public Market), and levied 
a benevolence from the toiim’s-people on the joyful occasion. He did know some- 
thing of reading the Koran, bnt he was guilty of a number of stupid, absurd, presump- 
tuous, infidel words and deeds, such as I have mentioned. 

Ten or fifteen days after the taking of Heri, he advanced from Kohdestfin to the 
bridge of ^Ifir, and sent his whole army, under the command of Ta^fir Sultan and 
Abld Sultan, against Abul Hussan Mirza and Kepek Mirza, who were lyfi^ in Mesh- 
hid,^ quite off their guard. At one time they thought of defending Kilat at another 
time, on hearing of the approach of this army, they had thoughts of giving it the slip, 
and of pushing on by forced marches by another road, and so falling on Sheibani Khan 
by surprise. This was a wonderfully good idea ; they could not, however, come to 
any resolution, and were still lying in their old quarters, when Taimur Sultan and Abid 
Sultan came in sight with their army, after a series of rapid marches. The Mirzas, 
on th^ side, put their army in array, and marched out, Abnl Hassan Mirza was 
speedily rooted. Kepek Mirza, with a few men, fell on the enemy who had' engi|ged 
his brother. They routed him also. Both of them were made prisoners. ^ Wbea4he 
two brothers met they embraced, kissed each other, and took a last farewell. Abul 


Hassan Mirza showed some dejection, bnt no difference could be marked in Kepek 
9£raa. The heads of the two Mirzas were sent to Sheibak Khan while he was at the 
Bri^ofSM4r. 

At this time Shah Beg, and his younger brother Muhammed Mokim,^ being alarm- 
ed at the progress of Sheibfik Khan, sent me several ambassadors m soccessiov, with 
subnussive letters, to convey professions of their attachment ^d fidH%. MoMto Mm- 
self, in a letter to me, explicitly called upon me to come to his snccdur. " At a srason 
like this, when the Uzbeks had entirely occupied the country, it did not' appear to m^ 
becoming to rem^ idly looking on ; and, after so many ambaasadors Md letters had 


phiw, when a man is engaged in an unprofitable undertaking, Ktr-e-khar khdhed 
gertft, Asini nerrum deprehendet. 

* The Adet, or unlawful times of a woman, according to the Muharamedan law, are chiefly three.— while 

*a a husband, when menstrumis, and for a certain period after her divorce. 

# wlehrated city of Khorasan, west ftom Herat. tV 

, hirth-plaw of Nddir Shah, north of Meshhid. It stands an very strong ground. 

of Beg,and;after their father’s death, were ii possession 

! T?’ “d part of the hdUountry to the south. The former, who waVah^e 

wamor, ^enyvds fimnded an mdependait sovereignty (tl»t of the Arghuns) in aind. 
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been sent to invite me, I did not think it necessary to stand on tbe ceremony of wait- 
ing till these noblem|n came personally to pay me their compliments. Having con- 
sulted with all my Anurs and best-informed counsellors, it was arranged that we 
should march to theif assistance with our army ; and that, after forming a junction 
with the Arghun Amirs, we might consult together, and either march against Kho- 
rasan, or follow some other course that might appear more expedient. With these 
intentions, we set nut for Kandahar. At Ghaii^ 1 met Habilte Snltan B^um, whom, 
as has been meatiobed, I. ealled my Yenka, and who had. brought her daughter Maa- 
sumeh Sultan, B^m, as had been settled between us at Heri. Kho»ou: Gdkult&sh, 

Sultan Chia&k, and Gedai Belal, had fled from Heri to Ebn Hussain Mirfo, and 
had afforwaxds left him also, and gone to Abul Hassan Mirza. Finding it equally 
imphteiblft to remain with him, they came for the purpose of joining me, and accom- 
panied the ladies. . . , . < 

When we reached Kil4t, '■ the merchants of Hindustan, who had come to Kil^t to Pmms 
traffic, had not time to escape, as our soldiers came upon them quite unexpectedly. 

The general opinion was, that, at a period of confhsion like the present, it was fair to 
plunder all such as came from a foreign country. I would not acquiesce in tbia. I 
asked, “ What oflence have these merchants committed ? If, for the love of God, we 
suffer them trifling things to escape, God will one day gjve ns great and important 
. benefits in return ; as happened to us not very long ago, when we were on our expe- 
dition against the Ghiljis; the Mehmends, with their flocks, their whole ^ects, wives, 
and families , were within k single farsang of the army. Many urged ns to fall upon 
them. From the same considerations that influence me now, I combated that pro- 
posal, and the very next morning Almighty God, from the property of the refractory 
Afghans, the Ghiljis, bestowed on the army so much spoil as had never perhaps been 
taken in any other inroad.” We encamped after passiug Kilat, and merely levied 
something from each merchant by way of Peshkesh. 

A&sr passing Kilat, I was joined by Khan Mirza, whom I had suflered to retire into !■ met by 
l^ihocas]!^ after his revolt in Kabul, and by Abdal Rizak Mirza,‘ who had staid Jyehind 
im^ffiorksan vrhen I left it. They had just escaped from Kandahar. The mother of 
the Pir Muhammad Mirza, who was the grandson of Behfe Mirza, and the son of Je- 
bang jr Mirza, accompanied these Mirzas, and wuted on me. >■ 

I now sent letters to Shah B^ and Mokim, informing them that I had advaneed Stub Beg 
thus ffir in complimuse vrith their wishes ; that, as a foreign enemy like the Uzbeks ^ 
hadiimcapied Khorasan, it was necessary, in conjunction with them, to concert stuffi 
measures as might seem most advisable and expedient for the general safety. Imme- 
diately upon this, they not only desisted from writing and sending to invitt me, but 
even returned rude and uncivil answers. One instance of their rudeness was, that in 
the letter ^hich they wrote me, they impressed the seal on the back of the letter, in 
the place in which one Aq^ writes fo another, nay, where an Amir of some rank sets 

1 This is Bjlkt-e-Gifaffii on the Temek, about a degree east fnan Ksndahir. 

Z Khan Mirza, it will be recollected, was the youngest son of Snltan Mahmud Mirza, one of Baber’s 
nudes, and Kingjm Hissar, afterwards of Samarkand ; and jUtdsl Rhak Murza was the son of another of 
them, Ulugh Mir^ late kii^ of KabuL 
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his seal in writing to an inferior Amir.* Had they not heen guilty of such insolence, 
and returned such insulting answers, things never would have come to such an issue, 
as it has been smd, — 


(PerHan .) — An altercation has sometimes gone so far as to overthrow an ancient family (dynasty). 


The result of their passionate and insolent conduct was, that their family, and the 
accumulated wealth and honours of thirty or forty years, were given to the wind. 

In Sheher-Sefa,® one day, there was a false alarm in the camp : all the soldiers armed 
and mounted. I was busy bathing and purifying myself. The Amirs wer^t in great 
alarm. When ready I mounted; but, as the alarm was a false one, ^erything was 
soon quieted. 

Proceeding thence by successive marches, we encamped at Guzer.® There too, in 
spite of all my attempts to come to an explanation, they paid no Attention to my over- 
tures, but persisted in their obstinacy and contumacy. My adherents, who knew every 
part of the country, advised me to advance by the rivulets which flow towards Kan- 
dahar, on the side of Baba Hassan Abdal, and Khalishak,^ and to occupy a strong po- 
sition on their course. I adopted the plan, and next morning having armed our troops, 
and arrayed them in right and left wings and centre, we marched in battle order for 
Khalishak. Shah Beg and Mokim had erected a large awning on the projecting face of 
the hill of Kandahar, somewhat below the place where I have built a palace, and lay 
there with their army. Mokim’s men pushed forward and advanced near us. Tufan 
Argbun, who had deserted and joined us near Sheher-Sefa, advanced alone towards 
the Arghun line. One Ashik-alla, with seven or eight men, separating from the epe- 
my, rode hard towards him. Tufan advanced singly, faced them, exchanged some 
sword-blows, dismounted Ashik-alla, cut ofiF his head, and brought it to us as we 
were passing by Sang Lekhsheh.* We h^ed this exploit as a favourable omen. As 
the ground was broken by villages and trees, we did not reckon it a good place to 
selectij^or the battle. We, therefore, passed over the skirts of the hUls, and having 
chosen our ground by the stream of an auleng (or meadow), near Kandahar, had halted, 
and were encamping, when Shir Kuli, who had the advance, rode, hastily up, inform- 
ing me that the enemy were in full march towards us, drawn up in battle array. After 
passi^ Kiiat, our people had suffered much from hunger and want. On coming to 
Khalishak,' most of them had gone out in various directions, some up the country and 
others down, to collect bullocks, sheep, and other necessaries, and were now much 


‘ The Pemans pay great attention, in their correspondence, not only to the style, but to the kind of 
paper on which a letter is written, the place of signature, the place of the seal, and the situation of the 
address. Chardin gives some curious information on this subject. 

* Sheher-Sefa lies about forty miles east of Kandah^. 

’ The ford. This village probably stands at the passage ov?r some river. 

Ha^ Abdai is ^obably the saine as Baba Wali, five or six iniles north of Kandahar • at 

AWa a^^lta ^ indiscriminately Hi4an 

^“^d ^ « on a little hm about three miles west of Bab. Wali, 

J There m tjro Lekhshehs, little Lekhsheh, a mile west ofmodem Kandahar, Jk Great 
about a mde south-west of the old city of Kandahar, and five or six from t^m^oar ' 
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scattered. Without wasting time in attempting to gather in the stragglers, we mount- 
ed for action. My whole force might amount to about two thousand ; but when we 
halted on our ground, from the numbers that had gone off in different directions on 
foraging parties, as has been mentioned, and who had not had time to rejoin us, before 
the battle, when the enemy appeared I had only about a thousand men with me. 
Though my men were few in number, yet I had been at great pains to train and exer- 
cise them in the best manner. Perhaps on no other occasion had I my troops in such 
perfect discipline. All my househ<dd dependents^ who could be serviceable, were di- 
vided into bodies of tens and fifties, and I had appointed proper oflScers for each body, 
and halU ass^^ed to each its proper station on the right or left, so that they were all 
trained and perfectly informed of what they were to do ; and had orders to be on the 
alert, and active, during the fight. The right and left wings, ^ the right and left divi- 
sions, the right and left flanks, were to charge on horseback, and were drawn up and 
instructed to act of themselves, without the necessity of directions from the Tewachis;^ 
and in general the whole troops knew their proper stations, and were trained to attack 
those to whom they were opposed. Although the terms Beranghar, Ung-Kul, Ungyan, 
and Ung, have all the same meaning, yet for the sake of distinctness, I gave the dif- 
ferent Vords different senses. As the right and left are called Beranghar and Jewang- 
har* (Meimeneh and Myesereh), and are not included irl the centre, which they call 
Ghfil, the right and left do not belpng to the Ghul ; in this instance, therefore, I 
called these separate bodies by the distinctive names of Beranghar and Jewfinghar. 
Again, as the Ghul or centre is a distinct body, I called its right and left by way of 
distinction, Ung-kfil and Sul-kfll. The right and left of that part of the Centre where 
my immediate dependents were placed, I called Ungian and Sulian. The right and 
left ef my own household troops, who were close at hand, I called Ung and Sul. In 
the Beranghar or right wing, were Mirza Khan, Shlrim Taghai, Yarek Taghai, with 
his brother, Jelmeh Moghul, Ayub Beg, Muhammed Beg, Ibrahim Beg, Ali Syed 
Moghul, with the Moghuls, Sultan Ali Chehreh, Khodai Bakhsh, and his brothers. 
In the Jewanghar or left wing, were Abdal Rizak Mirza, Kasim Beg, Ten|R Berdi, 
Kember Ali Ahmed Elchi, Bugheh Ghuri Birlas, Syed Hussain, Akber, Mir Shah 
Knchi n Irawel,^ Nasir Mirza, Syed Kasim the Ishik-agha (or Chamberlain), Mohib 
Ali Korcbi, Papa Ughli, Alla Weiran Turkoman, Shir Kfili Keriwel Moghul, with 
his brothers, and Ali Muhammed: In the Ghul or centre on my right hand, Kfisim 
GokulfAsb, Khosrou GokultaSh, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Shah Mahmud Perwanchi 
(the Secretary), KM Baiezid Bekawel (the Taster), Kemal Sherhetji (the Cup-bearer). 


1 The Tabtneh Khaseh, are the troops that belong immediately to the prince, and who are not the re- 
tainers or dependents of any of the Begs or Chiefs. 

* Beranghar and Jewanghar the other terms are explained below. . , , 

® The Tewachis were a sort of adjutants, who attended to the order of the troops, and earned orders 

from the generaL x., .• j 

‘ The meaning of these words, by some oversight, is reversed in Hidiardson s Dictionary CLondon, 
1806), probably in consequence of the loose and rather awkward explanation given by Memnski, under 
Jewdnghdr va B0^ghar, nomina puto, says he, ficta aut Scythica. . , , j 

» The Irawel t£d Kerawel, as has been already remarked, were the men of the advanced guard or 

pioquet. 
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On my left, Khwajeh Muhammed, All Dost, Nasir Miram, Nasir Baba Shirzad, Jan 
Kuli, Wall Khizanchi (the Treasurer), Kuttek Kadam Kerawel, Maksud, Suchi,' and 
Baba Sbeikh ; besides these, all my own immediate servants and adherents were in the 
centre ; there was no Beg or man of high rank in it ; for none of those whom I have 
mentioned had yet attained the rank of Beg. With the party which was ordered to 
be in advance, were Shir Beg, Janim Korbegi, Kepek Kuli, Baba Abul-Hassan Korchi ; 
of the Urus Moghuls Ali Syed Derwish, Ali Syed Khush-Geldi, Chilmeh Dost Geldi, 
Jilmeh Yaghenchi, Damaji Mehdi ; of the Turkomans Mansur and Rustam, with his 
brothers, and Shah Nazer Sewenduk. 

The enemy were divided into two bodies. One of them was commanded by Shah 
Shujaa Arghun, who is known by the name of Shah Beg, and shall hereafter he called 
Shah Beg ; the other by his younger brother Moklm. From the appearance of the 
Arghuns, they looked about six or seven thousand in number. There is no dispute 
that there were four or five thousand men in armour with them. He himself was op- 
posed to my right wing and centre, while Mokim was opposed to the left wing. Mo- 
kim’s division was much smaller than his elder brother’s. He made a violent attack 
on my left wing, where Kasim Beg was stationed with his diiision. During the fight, 
two or three messages came to me from Kasim Beg, to ask succour ; but as the enemy 
opposed to me were also in great force, I was unable to detach any men to his assist- 
ance. We advanced without loss of time towayds the enemy. When within bow- 
shot, they suddenly charged, put my advance into confusion, and forced them to fall 
back on the main-body, which, having ceased shooting, marched on to meet them ; they 
on their part also gave over shooting, halted, and stood still a |while. A person who 
was over against me, after calling out to his men, dismounted and deliberately aimed 
an arrow at me. I galloped up instantly to meet him ; when I came near him, how- 
ever, he did not venture to stand, but mounted his horse and returned back. This 
man who had so dismounted was Shah Beg himself. During the battle, Piri Beg 
Turkoman, with four or five of his brothers, taking their turhans in their hands, ^ left 
the enei^ and came over to us. This Piri Beg was one of those Turkomans who, 
when Shah Ismael vanquished the Bayender Sultans, and conquered the kingdoms of 
Irak, had accompanied Abdal Baki Mirza, Mnr&d B^ Bayender, and the Turkoman 
Begs, in their flight. My right wing continued to advance towards the enemy. Its 
farther extremity made its way forward with difficulty, sinking in the soft ground close 
by the place where I have since made a garden. My left wing proceeded a good deal 
lower down than Baba Hussan Abdal, by the larger river and its streams and channels. 
Mokim, with his dependents and adherents, was opposed to my left wing, which was 
very inconsiderable in number, compared with the force under his command. Al- 
mighty God, however, directed everything to a happy issue. Three or four of the 
large streams which flow to Kandahar and its viU^es were between the enemy and 
my left. My people had seized the fords and obstructed the passage of the enemy, and 
in spite of the fewness of their numbers, made a gallant fight, and stood firm against 
every attack. On the part of the Ai^huns, Khilwachi Terkhan engaged in a skir- 

‘ Probably Bnder. * This was equivalent to an offer of snmnission. 
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mish with Kember Ah and Tengeri Berdi in the water. Kember AU was wounded ; 
Kasim Beg was struck with an arrow in the forehead ; Ghuri Birlas was wounded 
above the eyebrows by an arrow, which came out by the upper part of his cheek. At 
that very crisis I put the enemy to flight, and passed the streams towards the project- 
ing face of the hill of Murghan. While we were passing the streams, a person mount- 
ed on a white charger appeared on the sldrt of the hill, going backwards and forwards, 
apparently in dismay and irresolute, as if uncertain which way to take ; at last he set 
off in a particular direction. It looked very like Shah Beg, and was probably himself. 
No sooner was the enemy routed than all our troops set out to pursue them and mdke 
prisonA^. , .There might perhaps be eleven persons left with me. One of these was 
Abdalla Kit^bdar (the Librarian). Mokim was still standing his ground and fighting. 
Without regarding the smallness of. my numbers, and relying on the providence of 
God, I beat the kettle-drum and marched towards the enemy. 

(Tur/ci.) — God is the giver of little and of much ; 

In his court none other has power. 

{Arabic.) — Often, at the command of God, the smaller army has routed the greater. 

On hearing the sound of my kettle-drum, and seeing my approach, their resolutkni 
faited, and they took to flight. God^rospered us. Having put the enemy to flight, I 
advanced in the direction of Kandahar, and took up my quarters at the Cb&r-bagb of 
Furekhz^, of which not a vestige now remains. Shah Beg and Mokim not being 
able to regain the fort of Kandahar in their flight, the former went off for Sh^l and 
Mastang, * and the latter for Zemln-Dawer, without leaving anybody in the castle able 
to hold it out. The brothers of Ahmed Ali Terkhan, Kuli Beg Arghun, and a num- 
ber of others, with whose attachment and regard to me I was well acquainted, were in 
the fort. A verbal communication taking place, they asked the life of their brothers, 
and out of favourable consideration towards them, I granted their request. They 
opened the Mashur-gate of the fort. From a dread of the excesses which^iight be 
committed by our troops, the otherfe were not opened. Shirlm B^ and Yarek Beg 
were appointed to guard the gate that was thrown open. I myself entered -with a few 
of my personal attendants, and ordered one or two marauders whom I met to be put 
to death by the Atkli and Tikeh.^ I first went to Mokim’s treasury ; it was in the 
walled town. Abdal Rizak Mirza had reached it before me and alighted. I gave 
Ahdal Rizak Mirza a present from the valuables in the treasury, placed Dost N^ir 
and Kul B^yezid BekS,wul in charge of it, and appointed Muhalumed Bakhshi as 
paymaster.^ Proceeding thence, I went to the citadel, where I placed Khwajeh Mu- 
hammed Ali and Shah Mahmud in charge of Shah Beg’s treasury. I appointed Ta- 

> Shal and Masting lie upwards of two degrees south of Kandahir, on the borders of Beluchistan. 
Zemin- Dawer lies west of the Helmend, below the Hazara hills. 

* In this punishment the head of th^ criminal is fixed between two pieces of wood, and a very heavy 
l(^ or plank of several hundred weight, raised by placing a weight on one end of it. This weight being 
removed, the h^vy end falls down and dashes out the criminal s brains. 

3 Bakh^i. 
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ghM Shah to be paymaster. I sent Miram N^ir and Maksud Suchi to the house of 
Mir Jan, who was Zulnun Beg’s Diwan (or chief minister of revenue) ; N^ir Mirza 
had the squeezing of him. Sheikh Abusaid Terkhan was given to Mirza Khan to be 
laid under contribution. *♦**»# i ■j^as given to Abdal Rizak Mirza to try what he 
could extort from him. Such a quantity of silver was never seen before in these couti- 
tries ; indeed no one was known ever to have seen so much money. That night we 
staid in the citadel. Sambal, a slave of Shah Beg’s, was taken and brought in. • Al- 
though at that time he was only in the private confidence of Shah Beg, and did not 
hold any conspicuous rank, I gave him in custody to one of my people, who not 
guarding him properly, Sambol effected his escape. Next morning I went to the Gar- 
den of Ferukhzad, where the army lay. I gave the kingdom of Kandahar to Nasir 
Mirza. After the treasure was secured, when they had loaded it on the beasts of bur- 
den, and were carrying it from the treasury that was within the citadel, Nasir Mirza 
took away a string of (seven) mules laden with silver ; I did not ask them back again, 
but made him a present of them. 

Marching thence, we halted in the Auleng (or meadow) of Kosh-Khaneh.® I sent 
forward the army, while I myself took a circuit, and arrived rather late at the camp. 
It was no longer the same camp, and I did not know it again. There were Tipchak 
horses, strings of long-haired male and female camels, and mules laden with silk-cloth 
and fine linen ; long-haired female camels bearing portmanteaus, tents, and awnings 
of velvet and purpet; in every house, chests, containing hundreds of mans^ of the 
property and effects of the two brothers, were carefully arranged and packed as in a 
treasury. In every storehouse were trunks upon trunks, and bdes upon bales of cloth, 
and other effects, heaped on each other ; cloak-bags on cloak-bags, and pots upon pots, 
filled with silver money. In every man’s dwelling and tent there was a superfluity of 
siK)il. There M ere likewise many sheep ; but they were little valued. To Kasim Beg 
I gave up the garrison that whs in Kilat, who were servants of Mokim, and command- 
ed by Kuch Arghun and Taj-ed-din Mahmud, together with all their property and 
effects. Kasim Beg, who was a man of judgment and foresight, strongly urged me not 
to prolong my stay in the territory of Kandahar, and it was his urgency that made me 
commence my march back. Kandahar, as has been said, I bestowed on Nasir Mirza ; 
and, on his taking leave of me, I set out for Kabul. While we staid in the KarufaKar 
territory, we had not time to divide the treasufe. On reaching Kara Bagh, we found 
leisure to make the division. It being difficult to count the money, we used scales to 
M-cigh and divide it. The Begs, officers, servants, and household, carried ofif on their 
animals whole khcKwars'* and bags of silver money, with which they loaded them as 
with forage ; and we reached Kabul with much wealth and plunder, and great repu- 
tation. 


' wear in any of the MSS. Perhaps Baber, when writing, had forgotten it. 

IHere is a Ghhch Khaneh a mUe and a half south of Kandahar, inclining west. It is probably i 
corruption of the name here mentioned, ” ^ 

3 The Tabriz man is nearly seven English pounds, 

“ The Kherwar is-nearly seven hundred pounds weight, being a hundred Tabriz ms^s. 
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On my arrival at this period, I married Maasumeh Sultan Begum, the daughter of Babtr mar- 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, whom I had invited from Khorasan. T” 

sumen. 

Six or seven days afterwards, I learned by Nasir Mirza’s servants, that Sheibak Khan shdbik 
had arrived,, and was blockading Kandahar. It has already been mentioned, that Mo- 
kirn had fled towards Zemin-Dawer. He went thence, and waited on Sheibak Khan. daiiSr. 
Shah Beg had also sent persons one after another, to invite him to their assistance ; 
and Sheibak Khan had in consequence advanced from Heri by the hill-countrj', in 
hopes of taking me by surprise in Kandahar, arilf had posted on the whole way by 
forced marches for that purpose. It was a foresight of the possibility of this very oc- 
currence, that had induced Kasim Beg, who was a man of judgment, to urge with so 
much earnestness my departure from Kandahar; 

^ {Persian.') What the young man sees in a mirror. 

The sage can discern in a baked brick. _ , 

On his arrival he besieged Nasir Mirza in Kandahar. 

When this intelligence reached me, I sent for my Begs, and held a council. It %vas Baber 
observed, that foreign bands and old enemies, as were tbe Uzbeks and Sheibak Khan, 
had occupied the countries so long under the dominion of the family of Taimur Beg ; 
that of the Turks and Jaghatai, who were still left on various sides, and in different 
quarters, some from attachment, and others from dread, had joined the Uzbeks ; that 
I was left alone in Kabul ; that the enemy was very powerful, and I very weak ; that 
I had neither the means of making peace, nor ability to maintain the war with them ; 
that, in these difficult circumstances, it was necessary for us to think of some place in 
which we might be secure, and, as matters stood, the more remote from so powerful Ue^iutes 
an enemy the better ; that it was advisable to make an attempt either on the side of 
Badakhshan, or of Hindustan, one of which two places must^ be pitched upon as the 
object of our expedition. Kasim Beg and Shirim Beg, with their adherents, were for 
our proceeding against Badakhshan. At that time, the chief persons who still held up 
their heads in Badakhshan in any force, were Mobarek Shah and Zobeir. Jehangir 
' Turkoman and Muhammed Korchi, wbo had driven Nasir Mirza out of that country, 
had never been reduced to submission by the Uzbeks, and were likewise in some force. 

I and a number of my chief Amirs and firmest adherents, on the other hand, having 
preferred the plan of attacking Hindustan, I set out in that direction, and advanced 
by way, of Lemghan. After the conquest of Kandahar, I had bestowed Kilat, and the 
country of Temek,* on Abdal Rizak Mirza, who had accordingly been left in Kilat. 

When the Uzbeks came and besieged Kandahar, Abdal Rizak Mirza, not finding him- 
self in a situation *<0 maintain Kilat, abandoned it, and rejoined me. He arrived just 
when I was setting out from Kabul, and I left him in that place. 

As there was no king, and none* of royal blood in Badakhsh&n, Khan Mirza, at the Kiiaii Muza 
instigation of Shah Be^m,® or in consequence of an imderstanding with her, showed a Brdakb. 

j shan. 

1 The country of Temek lies on the river of that name, which runs from Makar towards Kandahar. 

2 Shah Begum was the daughter of Shah Sultan Muhammed, king of Badakhshan, and the widow of 
Yunis Khan, Baber’s maternal grandfather. She was the mother of Sultan Kigar Khanum, whose son 
Khan Mirza was, by Sultan Mahmud Mirza of Hissar. Shah Begum was therefore the young prince's 
grandmother, and he probably relied for success on the interest of her family in Badakhshan. 
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desire to try his fortunes in that quarter. I accordingly gave him leave. Shah Begum 
accompanied Khan Mirza ; my mother’s sister, Mehr Nigar-Khanum,* also took a fancy 
to go into' Badakhshaii. It would have been better, and more beeoming, for her to 
have remained with me. I was her nearest relation. But however much I dissuaded 
her, she continued obstinate, and also set out for Badakhshan. 

Haber In the month of the first Jemadi, we marched from Kabul against Hindustan. We 

^ins^ proceeded on our route by way of Little- Kabul ; on reaching Surkh Rebat we passed 
Hindustan. Kuruk-Sai, by the hill pass. The Afghans who inhabit between Kabul and Lemghan 
Sept. i.j07. are robbers and plunderers, even in peaceable times. They fervently pray to God for 
such times of confusion as now prevailed, but rarely do they get them. When they 
understood that I had abandoned Kabul and was marching for Hindustan, their former 
Is opposrf insolence was increased tenfold. Even the best among them were then bent on mis- 
chief ; and things came to such lengths, that, on the morning when we marched frdkn Jag- 
dalik, the Afghans, through whose country we were to march, such as the Khizer- 
khail, the Shimu-khml, the Khirilji, and the Khugiani, formed the plan of obstructing 
our march through the Kotal or hill-pass of Jagdalik, and drew up on the hill which 
lies to the north, heating their drums, brandishing their swords, and raising terrific 
shouts. As soon as we had mounted, I ordered the troops to ascend the hill and at- 
tack the enemy, each in the direction nearest to him. Our troops accordingly ad- 
vanced, and making their way through different valleys, and by every approach that 
they could discover, got near them, upon which the Afghans, after standing an instant, 
took to flight without even shooting an arrow. After driving off the Afghans, we 
reached the top of the ascent. One Afghan who wai- fleeing down the hill below me, 
on one side, I wounded in the arm wdth an- arrow. He and a few others were taken 
and brought in. Some of them were impaled by way of example. 

We halted in the Tuman of Nangenhar, before the fort of Adinapur. Till our 
arrival here, we had not availed ourselves of our foresight, nor fixed upon any places 
for our stations. We had neither arranged a plan for our march, nor appointed ground 
for halting. We now separated the army into four divisions, who were to move about, 
some up the country, and others down, till we received farther intelligence. It was 
tbe end of Autumn. In the plains, in most places, they had housed the rice. Some 
to^hmg. were thoroughly acquainted with every part of the country informed us, 

that up the river of the Tuman of Alisheng, the Kafers sow gr^t quantities of rice, 

* and that probably the troops might there be able to lay in their winter’s corn. Lea- 

ving the dale of Nangenhar, therefore, and pushing speedily forward, we passed Sai- 
gal, and advanced up to the valley of Birain. The troops seized a great quantity of 
rice. The rice field# were at the Wtom of the hills. The inhabitants in general fled 
and escaped, but a few Kafirs were killed. They had posted some men in a breast- 
woi^ on a commanding eminence in the valley of Birain. When the Kafirs fled, this 
party descended rapidly from the hill, and b^an to annoy us with arrows; Having 
wounded Purdn, the son-in-law of Kasim Beg, they wer? on the point of coming up 
with him, anirf maWijg him prisoner, when the rest of his party made a push, put 

I She was the eldest sister of Baber’s mother, and widow of Sultan Ahmed Mirza of 
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the enemy to flight, and extricated and rescued him. We staid one night in the Ka- 
firs rice-fields, where we took a great quantity of grain, and then returned back to the 
camp. ** 

At this same time, Moklm’s daughter, Mah-chuchak, who is now the wife of Shah 
Hassan, was married to Kasim Gokultash, in the territory of the Tuman of Mendraur. 

As we did not find it expedient to proceed in our expedition against Hindustan, I 
sent hack Mulla.Baha Beshagheri wth a few troops towards Kabul. Marching from 
Mendraur, 1 proceeded by Ater and Shiweh, and continued for some days in that 
neighhourhogd ; from Ater I went on by Kuner and Nurgil,’ and examined the country. 
From Kunef I came in a Jaleh (or raft), to the camp. Before this time, I had not 
sailed in a Jaleh, but I found that sort of conveyance very pleasant ; and from this 
time forward I frequently made use of it. 

At this time Mulla Mirak Ferketi arrived from Nasir Mirza. He brought the de- 
tailed news of Sheibak Khan’s having taken the walled town of Kandahar, and of his 
retiring without having taken the citadel ; he also brought information, that aftet 
Sheibak Khan’s retreat, Nasir Mirza had abandoned Kandahar on several accounts, and 
retired to Ghazni. A fevv days after my departure, Sheibak Khan had unexpectedly 
appeared before Kandahar, and, as our people were not in sufficient strength to main- 
tain the walled town, they abandoned it. The enemy ran mines in various directions 
about the citadel, and made several assaults. Nasir Mirza was wounded by an arrow 
in the neck, ^ind the citadel was on the point of being taken. In this extremity. Mu- 
hammed Amin, Khwkjeh Dost Khawend, and Muhammed Ali Piadeh, the cup-bearer, 
giving up all for lost, let themselves down over the walls, and escaped fi’om the fort. 
At the very moment when the place must inevitably have fallen, Sheibak Khan made 
some proposals for an accommodation, and hastily raised the siege. The reason of 
his retreat was, that, when he came against Kandahar, he had sent his Haram to 
Nirehtfl.' Some persons having revolted in Nirehtu, had taken the fort. This induced 
him hurriedly to patch up a sort of peace and retire. 

- A few days afterwards, though it was the middle of winter, I arrived in Kabul by 
way of Badij. Above Badij I directed the date of the passage to be engraved on a 
stone.^ Hafez Mirak wrote the inscription. Ustad Shah Muhammed perfmned the 
stone-cutter’s part. From haste it is not well cut. 

I bestowed Ghazni on Nasir Mirza ; to Abdal Rizak Mirza I gave the Tuman of 
Nangenhar, Mendraur, the valley of Nur, Kuner, and Nurgil. ^ 

Till this time the family of Taimur Beg, even although on the throne, had never 
assumed any other title than that of Mirza. At this period, I ordered that they should 
style me Padshah.* 

1 These places, it will be recollected, lie on the CH^hanserai river. 

* A strong fort to the east of Herat. 

Abul-Fazl, in the short account of Baber’s reign prefixed to the Akbemameh, says, that this inscrip- 
tion was still to he seen in his 

♦ The tifle of Fadthah correspRads with that of emperor. It is often used, however, merely to signify 

king. It is to be observed, that Baber applies it to himself before this time, and indeed in the very open- 
ing of his Memoirs, “ I became Badshah of Ferghana." -He I'* nof ttse that style in his 
Chancery. , ^ 
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year, on Tuesday the fourth day of the month of Zilkadeh,* when 
the sun was in Aquarius, Humaiun was bom. Moulana Meshedi, the poet, discover- 
ed the date of his birth in th#*words Sultan Humaiun Khan. One of the minor poets 
of Kabul, found it in Shah-e-Firoz-Kadr? A few days after I gave him the name of 
Humaiun. After Humaiun’s birth, I went for five or six days to the Char-b^h, and 
celebrated the festival of his nativity. Those who were Begs, and those who were not, 
great and small, brought their offerings. Bags of silver money were heaped up. I 
never before saw so much white money in one place. It was a very splendid feast. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 914.^ 


Desertion 
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officers. 
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In the spring I surprised and plundered a body of Mehmend Afghd,ns, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maaher. “A few days after we had returned from the expeditiota, and re- 
sumed our quarters, kuch Beg, Fakir Ali Karlmdad, and Baba Chehreh, formed a plan 
for deserting from me. On discovering their intentions, I dispatched a party, who 
seized them below Isterghach,^ and brought them back. During the life-time of Je- 
hangir Mirza,’ too, they had frequently indulged in most improper conduct. I ordered 
that they should all be delivered over to punishment in the market-place. They had 
been carried to the Oate, and the ropes were putting round their necks, for the pur- 
pose of hanging them, when K^im Beg sent Khalifeh to. me, earnestly to entreat for- 
giveness for their offences. To gratify the Beg, I gave up the capital part of their 
punishment, and ordered them to be cast into prison. 

The Hissaris and Kundezis, and the Moghuls of superior rank, who had been in 
Khosrou Shah’s service, among whom were Chilmeh Ali, Syed Shekmeh, Shir Kuli, 
Iku Sdlim, and others, who had been promoted and patronised by him ; certain of the 
Jaghatai, such as Sultan All Chehreh, Khodai Bakhsh, with their dependents ; some 
of the Sewenduk Turkomans, Shah Nazer, with his adherents, amounting in all to 
two or three thousand good soldiers, at this very time, having consulted and conspired 
together, had come to a resolution to revolt. Those whom I have mentioned lay near 
Khwajeh^waj, stretching from the valley of Sung-Kurghan to the valley of Chfilfik.® 
Abdal Rizak Mirza having come from Nangenhar, took up his quarters in Deh- Afghan. 
Mohib Ali Korchi had once or twice communicated to Khalifeh and Mulla Bfiba some 


> March 6, 1^08. ■ 

* The king victorious in might. * 

® The year of the Hejira 914 commenced on the 3d of May 1508 
‘ NwflKif Kabul. 


• . Jehangir’s death. He seems to h™ died soon after the expedition 

* dysentery, vs azare-mui; o:Paccording to Feris^, of hard 

kLS*"***^*****^****^^ K4bnL Khwajeh Eawask is in Butkhah, two oy three mdes south of 
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intimations of this conspiracy and assembling ; and I myself had received some hints 
of its existence. I had reckoned the surmises not entitle^ to credit, and paid them no 
kind of attention. 1 was sitting one night at the Ch^-b^h, in the' presence-chamber, 
after bed-time prayers, when Musa Khwajeh and another person came hurriedly close 
up to me, and whispered me that the Moghuls had, beyond a doubt, formed treacher- 
. ous designs. I could not be prevailed upon to believe that they had drawn Abdal Ri- 
zak Mirza into their projects ; and still less could I credit that their treasonable inten- 
tions were to he executed that very night. I therefore did not. give that attention to 
the informatien that I ought, and a moment after I set out for the Haram. At that 
time the females of my family were in the Bagh-e-Khilwat, and' in the Bagh-e-Tur- 
va^tokhfeh. When I came near the Haram, all my followers, of every rank and de- 
scription, and even my night-guards, ‘ went away. After their departure, I went on 
to the city, attended only by my own people and the royal slaves. I had reached the 
Ditch at the Iron Gate, when Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, who had just come that way^ 
from the market-place, met me, and 

[The events of this year conclude abruptly in the same manner in aU the copies.] 

^ * 

■ 1 The Yatith, ate the persons who watch by night at the prince’s door. » 
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AN ABRIDGED ACCOUNT OF BABER’S TRANSACTIONS, 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF A. H. 914 TO THE BEGINNING OF A. H. 925.* 


The Memoirs of Baber are once more interrupted at a very important crisis, and 
we are again left to glean, from various quarters, an imperfect account of the transac- 
tions that ensued. It is probable that Khw&jeh Muhammed Ali, who had just passed 
through the market-place, informed Baber that he had seen a gathering of Moghuls, 
and that measures were taking to seize his person.- This at least is certain, that Ba- 
ber escaped the impending danger, and regained his camp. The Moghuls who hpd 
been in Khosrou Shah’s service, were the most active agents in this conspiracy. They 
do not appear ever to have co-operated heartily with Baber, who always speaks of 
them and thpir race with strong marks of dislike and resentment.® They had com- 
bined with the other men of influence mentioned in the Memoirs, and had agreed not 
only to raise Abdal Rizak Mirza to the throne of Kabul and Ghazni, which had been 
held by his father, Ulugh B^ Mirza, Baber’s uncle, but also to put him in possession 
of Badakhshan, Kundez, and Khutlan, and aU the~territories which had formerly been 
held by ^osrou Shah. Such were the effects produced in Baber’s army by this sudden 
defection of so many men of eminence, of different nations and tribes, that next morn- 
ing he could not muster in his whole camp more than five hundred horse. Great 
numbers of his followers and soldiers had hastily retired to Kabul, under pretence of 
taking care of their families.^ ^ 

‘ From A.D. 1508 to the h^nning of January A.D. 1519. 

* Under these circumstances, it may seem one of the strangest caprices of fortune, that the anpire 
which he founded in India should have been called, boili in the country and by foreigners, the empire of 
the Mc^huls, thus taking its name from a race that he detested. This arose not so much from his 
being a descendant of Chengis Khan, as from his being a foreigno: from the nmth ; and from the age of 
Chengis Khan downwards, all Tartars and Persians, in the loose colloquial latigoag. of llllia, seem to 
hare been denominated Mt^huls. 

3 See the Tarikhe Khaft Khan, being a history of the house of Taimur in Hindustan, vol. II. MS. • 
and Dow’s Trai^tion of Ferishta, vol. II. p. 188. ' ’ 
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Baber, enraged at these events, instead of retiring into the hill-country, or shutting 
himself up in a fortress, appears to have kept the field w^th his few faiJhful followers. 
He made several furious assaults on the army of the rebels, whom he intimidated by 
the bravery which he displayed. Baber computes the original number of the rebels at 
two or three thousand men ; but Ferishta relates thaf their number rose to twelve 
thousand. In this reduced state of his fortunes, he appears, for a while, to have assumed 
the courage of despair, and to have given to the adventurous gallantry of the soldier 
and the champion, the place which he generally allowed the cool valour of the prince 
and the general to hold. He exposed himself in every rencounter, and attacked Ae 
insurants wherever they could be found. On one occasion, he is said to higro 
advanced before the line, and challenged Abdal Rizak to single combat. The chal- 
lenge, we are told, was declined by the prince ; but five champions of the rebels hkving 
advanced in succession, and accepted it in his room, they all fell, one after another, 
under the sword of Baber. Their names, which have been transmitted to us by 
Ferishta and Khafi Khan, indicate that they were of different races. They were Ali 
Beg Shebgur, Muhammed Ali Sheibani,> Nazer Behader Uzbek, Yakub Beg Biiber- 
jeng, and Abdalla Sefsheken. His military skill, his personal strength, and his in\-in- 
cible spirit, scattered dismay among the bands of the enemy, who equally admired and 
dreaded him ; and perhaps, while he seemed to be acting as an incdnsiderate young 
soldier, he really performed the part of a sagacious general and of a hero. His ene- 
mies hegan gradually to drop off ! one defeat succeeded to another , Abdal Rizak 
found death at the close of his short reign ; and Baber saw himself once more the 
undisputed sovereign of Kabul and Ghazni. 

When Khosrou Shah’s territories fell into the hands of Sheibani Khan, the inha- 
bitants of Badakhshan, a brave and hardy race, who inhabited a country everywhere 
mountainous, and in many places almost inaccessible, disliking the Uzbek government, 
had flown to arms in every quarter, and a number of petty cliieftains in different dis- 
tricts had set up for independent princes. Of all these the most powerful was Zoblr, 
a man of no family, but who, by his conduct and valour, succeeded in reducing under 
subjection to him the greater number of the other insurgents. Khan Mirza, Baber’s 
cousin,* had crossed from Kfibul, A.H. 913, in order to try his fortune in that quarter, 
as Baber has himself mentioned. His grandmother, Shah Begum, ^ the daughter 
of Shah Sultan Muhammed, the King of Badahhsh&n ; so that the Mirza had probably 
some hereditary connexions in the country. His outset was not prosperous. IBs 
grandmother and Meher Nigar-Kbanum, his aunt, who followed in the rear of his 
Lmy, were carried off by Mirza Ababeker Kfiahghari ; and Khan Mirza himself ^ 
defeated and obligad to surrender to Zobir, who detained him in custody. ^Finally, 
however, Yfisef Ali, who had formerly been in the Mirza’s service, foimed a conspi- 
racy tteainst Zobir, whom he assassinated ; when Khan Mirza was ra^ to the undis- 
turbed possession of the throne of Badaksh&n, which he held tUl his death. 


* Khan Mirza wis, as has been mentioned, the son of Sultan Mahmud^^Ilrza, the king I ^ 
Khuflan, and Badakhshan, and of Sultan Nigar^Khanum, a ^ter of Baber s 

J^ntlTBaber’s cousin both by the father and mother’s side. His proper name was Sulqm WeisMirzi. 
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In the year 916 of the Hejira, an event occurred, which Baber had no influence in 
producing, bu? which promi^d the most favourable change on his fortunes. Sheibani 
Khan, after the defeat of Badia-ez-zeman and the sons of Sultan Hussain Mirza, had 
overrun Khorasan with a large army. Some parties of his troops, in the course of 
their incursions, had entered and committed devastations on territories claimed by 
Shah Ismael, who at that time filled the Persian throne ; and he had even sent an army 
to invade Kerman.* Shah Ismael, having subdued the TurTtomans in Azerbaejan, had 
reduced under one government the various provinces of Persia to the west of the de- 
sert, which for so long a series of years had been divided into petty principalities. On 
receiving information of these aggressions, he immediately sent to Sheibani Khan 
ambassadors, who carried letters, remonstrating, but with great courtesy, against the 
agressions which had occurred within the boundaries of his dominions. The Uzbek 
prince, rendered haughty by long success, returned for answer, that he did not com- 
prehend Shah Ismael’s meaning ; that, for his own part, he was a prince who held 
dominions. by hereditary descent; but that, as for Shah Ismael, if he had sufferedany 
diminution of his paternal possessions, it was a very easy matter to restore ikem 
entire to him; and he at the same time sent him the staff and wooden begging-dish^ 
of a mendicant. He added, however, that it was his intention one day to go the pil- 
grimage of Mekka, and that he would make a point of seeing him by the way. Shah 
Ismael, who was descended of a celebrated Dervish, and who prided himself on his 
descent from the holy Syed, affected to receive the taunt with patient humility. He 
returned for answer, that if glory or shame, here or hereafter, was to be estimated by 
the worth or demerit of ancestors, he would never think of degrading his forefathers 
by any comparison with those of Sheib&ni Khan ; that if the right of succession to a 
throne was decided by hereditary descent only, it was to him incomprehensible how 
the empire had descended through the various .dynasties of Peshdadians, 
and the family of Chengls,3 to Shmbani himself. That he too intended making a pil- 
grimage, but it was to the tomb of the holy Imam Reza< at Meshhid, which might 
afford him an opportunity of meeting Sheibani Khan. He sent him a spindle and reel, 
with some cotton, giving him to understand that words were a woman’s weapons ; 
that it would become him either to sit quietly in his comer, busied in some occupation 
that befltted him, or to come boldly into the field to meet his enemy in arms, and listen 
to a few words from the two-tongued Zulfikar.s « Let us then fairly try,” concluded 
Shah Ismael, “ to which of the two the superiority belongs. Yon will at least leam 
that you have niflt now to deal with an inexperienced boy.” ® 


* See the Tarikh Alim-Arai Ab&ssi of Mirza Sekander, vol. I. MS. ' 

* The kkchkuli is a sort of dish or ladle which mendicants hold out for receiving alms. 

9 These were different dynasUes that had governed Persia and Khnmcan 

* U is the duty of aU Muhammedans to visit Mekka. The Shias alone visit the shrine <rf Imai^eaa 
whidi is at Meshhid, in Khorasan, in the territory then belonging to Sheibani Khan. 

* Kulfikkr was the celebrated two-bladed sword of Ali, from whom Shah Ismael boasted his descent. 

In the accent of this correspondence I foDow Khafi Khan, corrected by Mirza Sekander, the author 

the Ahm^m Aba^i. Khafi Khan and Ferishta mention the presents, which are not Auded to bv 

incidents, the rememhbnce of which tlm 
wiping famdy ha^ng shaken off the Dervish, were not proud to recall. He mentions the pilgrimams 
of Mekka and Meshhid, a subject more agreeable, to the prevailing prejudices. gn™«ges 
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Without losing a moment, or giving the enemy time to prepare for^eeting him, 
Shah Ismael put his army in motion, and advanced through Khorasan as far as Mesh- 
hid. The detachments of the Uzbek army all fell back and retired to Herat. Shei- 
bani Khan, who had just returned from an expedition into the country of the Hazaras, 
on hearing of Shah Ismael’s arrival at Meshhid, perceiving that he was too weak to meet 
his enemy in the field, left Jan Vafa Mirza in Her&t, and set oflF with such of his troops 
as he could collect, to Merv Shahjehd.n, a station where he could receive reinforcements 
from his northern dominions ; or from which, if necessary, he could retire across the 
Amu. Jan Vafa was not long able to maintain himself in Herat. He found it nece^ 
sary, very speedily, to follow Sheibani ^^lan. Shah Ismael himself now advanced 
wards'Merv, and sent on Daneh Muhammed with a large force to clear the way. That 
officer was met by Jan Vafa Mirza near TakerabSd of Merfey bfespcrate action ensued, 
in which the Persian general fell, but Jan Vafa was def^, finding «ibani Khan, unable 
to oppose the Persians in the field, retired into the fo'"Ai the enterpr^ sent messengers 
to call all his generals and chieftans from beyond ' '’em having re- 

tired with their troops to their various governmei have been dispose-lst of Khorasan. 
Many desperate actions took place under the walls-' i-etinue, tb''..jijeban. Shah Ism^l, 
seeing that the siege was likely to extend to great length, whidli would have exposed 
him to an attack from the whole force of Turkistan and Maweralnaher, pretended to 
be under the necessity of raising it. He sent to tell Sheibani Khan that he had been 
rather ra^e punctual to his engagements than that prince had been ; that he had per- 
formed the pilgrimage of Meshhid as he had promised, while Sheibani Khan had fail- 
ed to keep his appointment ; that he was now under the necessity of returning home 
to his own dominions, hut would still he extremely happy to meet him on the road, 
whenever he set out on his intended pilgrimage to Mekka. He then retired with all 
his forces from before Merv, and appeared to be measuring back his way to Irak. The 
feint succeeded. Sheib&ni Khan followed him with twenty-five thousand' men, but 
had sem’cely passed a river about ten miles from Merv, when Shah Ismael, who threw 
a body of horse into bis rear, broke down the bridge, and fell upon him with seven- 
teen thousand cavalry. The regulated valour of the KezzelbashesJ or red-bonaets, the 
name given to the Persian soldiers, speedily prevailed. SheilAni Khan was defeated, 
and his retreat cut off. He was forced to fly, attended by about five hundred men, 
chiefly the sons of Sultans, the heads of tribes, and men of rank, into an inclosure 
which had been erected for accommodating the cattle of travellers, and of the neigh- 
bouring peasants. They were closely pursued, and hard pressed. Thf inclosure bad 
only one issue, which was that attacked by the pursuers. The Khan leaped his horse 
over the wall of the inclosure, towards the river, but fell, and was ^n overlaid, and 
smothered by the numbers who followed him. After the battle his dead body was 
soughtffor, and was disentangled from the heap of slain by which it was covered. His 
head was cut off, and presented to Shah Ismael, who ordered his body to be dismem- 
bered,’ and his limbs to be sent to different kingdoms. The skin of the head was strip- 
i 

• The author of the Alim-arai Abassi, saya thirty thousand. 
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ped oH stuffed with hay, and sent to Sultan Bayezld,^ the son of Sultan Muhammed 
Ghazi, the "Airkish l^mperor of Constantinople. His skull, set in gold, the king used 
as a drinking-cup, and was proud of displaying it at great entertainments. An anec- 
dote illustrative of the barbarous manners of the Persians, is recorded by IVIirza Sek- 
ander. The Prince of Mazenderan, who still held out against Shah Ismael, had been 
accustomed often to repeat, that he was wholly in the interests of Sheibani Khan, and, 
using an idiomatic expression, that his hand was on the skirts of the Khan’s garment ; 
meaning, that he clung to him for assistance and protection. A messenger from Shah 
Ismael, advancing into the presence of the prince while sitting in state in his court, 
£i^dre8sed him, and said, that he never had been so fortunate as literally to have placed 
his hand on the hem of Sheibani Khan’s garment, but that now Slieibani’s hand was 
indeed on his ; and, ^ofNiese words, dashed the rigid hand of Sheibani Khan on the 
hem of the princeV^ by loW rushing through the midst of the astonished courtiers, 
mounted and.eM^» meaning , J About a thousand^ Uzbeks, with a number ,pf women 
o£^KUj.ki,»nd descent ; hands of the Persians. 

Shah Ismaei, paternal possession the battle, marched to Herat, the gates of which 
were opened to him. * the same timded the divine service in the Mosques to be cele- 
brated according to the Shia rites, which he had introduced into Persia, but met with 
great opposition from the principal men of the place. Enraged at this, he pqt to death 
the chief preacher of the Great Mosque, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who was the chief Mu- 
sulman doctor and judge, with several of the most eminent divines, as a punishment 
for the obstinacy and contumacy with which they adhered to the old doctrines and 
ceremonies ; and in the end found, that it was a far easier matter to conquer a king- 
dom, than to change the most insignificant religious opinions or usages of its ifthabi-' 
tants. ^ 

The transactions of the Uzbeks for some time, after the death of Sheibani Khan, are 
not very distinctly detailed. Jfini appears to have succeeded to the iramediate 
command of the Uzbek army, and, with him, Shah Ismael soon after concluded an agree- 
ment, by. which it was stipulated, that the Uzbeks should aU retire beyond the Amu, 
which was to form the boundary between them and the Persians. Abdalla Khan ap 
pears to have held Bokhdra, while Taimur Khan,:* the son of Sheibani Khan, reigned 
in Samarkand. 

T^e defeat and death of Baber’s most inveterate foe, from whom all his misfortunes 
had^ginated, and by whom he had been driven from the dominions of his forefathers, 
now opened lb him the fairest hopes of recovering the kingdoms of his father and 
uncles. Khan Mirza, his cousin, immediately on hearing of the death of Sheibani 
Khan, wrote to congratulate him on the event, and invited him into Badakhshan ; and 


* Called Bajazet by European writers. 

* In the ac<»unt of the transactions of Sheibani Khan, and Shah Ismael, in Khorasan, and of the sub- 

^ “ Sekander as the most intelligrat guide. Some circumstances are borrowed 

from Khafi Khan, who follows Mirza Haider, the author of the Tarikh-e-Reshidi, a contemporary and 
weU-informed historian. Ferishta, whose information is here very defective ^ ^ 

army of a hundred thousand men in the battle. ^ detective, gives Shcbani Khan an 

3 See the Alim-arM Abasai. Khafi Khan speaks of him as descended of the great Taimur Beg. 
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Baber having, without delay, crdfesed the mountains from K^ul, united his* forces 
with those of the ,^irza.‘ He was in hopes that he might have carried the important 
fort of Hissar Jby a sudden attack, and for that purpose, advanced across the Amu up 
to the walls of the place. “But the Uzbeks had already had leisure to recover from the 
first effects of the consternation into which they had been thrown by their defeat ; and 
the Governor of Hissar, aware that it was likely to be one of the first objects of attack, 
had collected a body of men, and put the town in a posture of defence. Though the 
loss of the Uzbeks in the battle had been great, their power was by no means broken. 
There was no force left in Maweralnaher from which they had anything to apprehend. 
It is probable that they were speedily joined by numbers of volunteers, and by 
wandering tribes* from the deserts beyond the Sirr. The provinces between that river 
and the Amu were too rich a prey to be easily abandoned by brave and needy Tartars ; 
so that Baber, after advancing into the vicinity of Hissar, finding that his strength was 
not adequate to the attempt, was compelled to abandon the enterpr^, to re-cross the 
Amu, and retire towards Kundez. 

About this time Shah Ismael, who appears to have been disposed to cultivate the 
friendsl^p of Baber, sent back, with an honourable retinue, that prince’s sister, Khan- 
zadeh Beguin, who had fallen into his hands along with the otter prisoners, after the 
defeat ofi^eibani Khan at Merv. The Begum had been left l^hind in Samarkand, 
fvhen Baber, about ten years before, had been forced to abandon the town, after de- 
fending it for five months. She had been conveyed into the Haram® of Sheib&ni Khan, 
who had by her one son, to whom he gave the kingdom of Badakhshan, but who died 
young, two years after this time. Sheibini Khan afterwards gave her in marriage to 
a TTian of no family, and much below her station. She was now sent back by Shah 
Ismael with a conciliatory message, and Baber, who had been preparing to send an 
embassy q|^*'''’<Tratulation to that prince, embraced this opportunity of dispatching 
Khan ’ presents, to thank him for this proof of his friendship, to con- 

grati^®^ ^5^ ^ dispose him to lend him some 

^**^,iris former dominions.® 

Baoer soon after made a second march towards Hissar, ‘ but, on hearing, that the 
- Uzbeks had collected a large army, he prudently retreated, his force not being ade- 
quate to meet them in the field, or to attempt the siege of Hissar. For some time he 
withdrew with his force into the rugged and mountainous parts of the surrounding 
country, whence, having watched the favourable moment of attack, he at length issued 
forth, defeated a body of the enemy with great slaughter, and released Sultan Mirza, 
and Mehdi Mirza Sultan, his maternal cousins,® who had fallen into their hknds. 


1 The Khanship of Kipchak had terminated, the country falUng under the power of Kuaais in 1S06, 
only four years before, and several of the tribes had probably shifted their ground in consequence of the 

2 He is not said by Baber to have married her ; but KhaB Khan affirms, on the authority of the 
Tarikh-e-Reshidi, that he did, and that he afterwards divorced her. 

3 F^shta, Khafi Khan, and Baber himself, in his Memoirs. , . x* li. u k 

* Ferishta says towards Khoaar, but that he retired on finding the Uzbeks strongly posted at Nakhaheb 

•' Tarikh-e-Khafi Khan ; but the transactions of this period are very uncertain ; and, from Baber s 
Memoirs, it is rather probable that he defeated Mehdi Sidian. 
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Th6 embassy of Khan Mirza to Shah Ism^l had been so successful, that he now re- 
turned accompanied hy a detachment of Persian auxiliaries, -sent by the King to thp 
assistance of Baher, under the epmmand of Ahmed Sultan Sufi, a relation of the Per- 
sian monarch, of Ali Khan Istiljo, and of Shahrokh Sultan, His sealbearer, an Afshw, ^ 
bjr whose eo-operation Baber defeated and slew Jemshid Sultan, and Mahmud Sul- 
tw, who had the chief authority in the country of Hissar, and gained possession of 
Hissar as well as of Kundez, Khutlan, and KUbzar ; and so rapidly did his situation 
improve, that, if we may believe Ferishta, whose authority is supported by that of 
Khali Klian, he now saw himself at the head of an army of sixty thousand horse. 

Encouraged by this prosperous stote of his affairs, he resolved to attempt the con- 
quest of Bokhara, which, since the death of Sheibani Khan, had been held by Abdalla 
Khan and his Uzbeks. On his approach, they abandoned the country and retired to 
Turkistan.^ Baber advanced up the river from Bokhara, and was soon in possession 
of Samarkand, asy^ell as of the districts dependent oh it ; he entered it about the be- 
ginning of October 1511, as a conqueror, and the Khutheh^ or prayer for the sov^ 
reign was read, and the coin struck in his name. 

Having thus, for the third time, taken possession of Samarkand, he commuted the 
government of Kabul to Nasir Mirza, and dismissed the generals of Shah Ismael, after 
having amply rewarded them for their services. . 

Baber had now spent eight months of the succeeding winter and spring in all thU 
enjoyments of Samarkand, when he was alarmed by the unwelcome news that an army 
of Uzbeks, more in number, says the historian,^ than ants or locusts, had collected, 
and were on their march for l^khara, under the command of Muhammed Taimur 
Sultan, the son of Sheibini Khan, who, as has been already mentioned, after hm fa- 
ther’s death, had been raised by the Uzbeks to the rank of Sultan of Samarkand. 
her, without delay, and with very inferior force, sought them out, and falling in with 
them near Bokhara, engaged them in a bloody battle, in which, frqm the “®^^ri(yity of 
his nnii^hers. he met with a complete defeat, and was obliged to fly banded an 
kand. Bfe soon discovered, however, that he had no chance of being a 3 Pd the A%,j 
himself in'that capital. He therefore withdrew to Hissar, whither he was followed by 
the Uzbek chiefs and closely blockaded. In this exigency he retired into thqtown and 
suburbs, blocked up the entrance of the streets, and threw up strong defeacW. He at 
the same time dispatched messengers to Balkh, to Biram Kh^ Karamanlu, who was 
then in that nmghbourhood with an army of Persians. Biram Khan instantly sent a 
detachment to Kis relief, and at their approach the Uzbeks raised the siege and re- 
treated. 


» The Afshars are a Turki tribe celebrated in the History of Persia. 

* Turkistan, in its extendve sense, is applied to the whole country inhabited by the Turki tribes. It 
is, in a more limited sense, applied to the countries north of theShv below Tashkend, where there is also 
a town ^ name of Tnrkistan. In the details of the ev^tl of this period, the author of the'£lim- 
it&i is more consistent than Ferishta w irh.q iriun. 

^ ® Sm ^i^ta and Khafi Khan, the Indian authoritieE. Mirza Sokander, the Pernaj^ntharitv' savs 

Ismael ; and some circumstances render fliis not taiptU 
**** *** disentai^e the truths of him)ry from the maze <rf Persian and Indian flattoy 
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Shah Ismael, on hearing, of these events, being probably apprehensive of a new Uz- 
bek invasion, sent Nijim Sani Isfahkni, one of his principal oflieers, with a large force, 
%r the protection of Khorasan. This general, without orders from his sovereign, was 
wrought upoh to m^ch^ the assistance of Baber ; w^th whom having' formed a junc- 
tion, he enabled him to reduce first Khozar and next Karshi, which last place was 
carried by storm, and Sheikhem Mirza Uzbek, with fifteen thousand men, including 
Uzbeks and inlmbitants, put to the |^word. The circumstances of this massacre dis- 
gusted Baber, who found that he was condemned to play a subordinate part in the 
army that was professedly acting undev his authority. He had ardenjSy desired to 
save the,inhalHtai^ of the place, who were Jaghatai Turks of his own race, and^- 
gently besought Amir Nijim to comply with his entreaties ; bflt the unrelenting Per- 
sian was deaf to his wishes. Moulana Binai the poet, one of the most eminent men of 
hia^time, who happened to be in the town, was slain during the confusion and tumhlt, 
with many Syeds and holy men ; “ And from this time,” says Mirza Sekander, 
“ Amir Nijim pr^ppered in none of his undertakings.” 

After these successes, the army advanced to subdue the other countries stOl occupied 
by the Uzbeks, and laid siege to Ghajdewan, which lies not far West of Bokhara, on the 
bordei^ of 4he desert. This fort was bravely defended, for four months, by Muliammed 
']^mur Sultan and Abusaid Sultan, who had thrown themselves into it. The Uzbeks 
^ well saw that Baber’s farther progress would be fatal to their hopes of retaining posses- 
sion o£ Mdweralnaher, and their other rich conquests. The whole Princes and Chieftains 
in their alliance were therefore summoned, collected their forces, formed a junction, and 
marched from Bokhara, under the command of Abdalla Khan and Jfini Beg Sultan, 
against the invaders. Muhammed Taimnr Sultan having issued from Ghajdewan, 
joined them in the field. The battle, which was fought on Sunday the 22d of Octo- 
ber 1514,’ was long and desperate ; but it was perfectly decisive. The Uzbeks gained 
a great victory. Biram Khan, who was the ablest general of the Kezzelbashes, being 
wounded with aniurow and unhorsed, his fall occasioned the route of the army. The 
Uzbeks by a resolute charge broke their centre. The Persian Chiefs, disgusted with 
the haughty deportment and harsh infiexibility of Amir Nijim, are saidfinot to have 
afforded him proper support. He Veil into the hands of the Uzbeks, who put him to 
death. Many of the Persian officers, flying from the field of battle, escaped across the 
Amu by the passage of Kirki, and returned into Kh<Nra8an. Shah Ismael, who was 
much ffissatisfied with their conduct, commanded some of them to be seized and put 
to death. Baber is represented as having had little share in the action, and he was 
probably not much consulted by the haughty Persian general. He saw himself once 
again compelled to retire to Hissar-Shadman as a fugitive, and with scarce a hope left 
of recovering his hereditary dominions. 

But his misfortunes did not terminate here. Some Moghul tribes had long pos- 
sewed considerable power in the country about Hissfir, and they had joined his party, 
ai^upported him during the former siege. Whether Baber had given them miy cause of 
or|yhether the ruin of his fortunes alone had inspired their leaders with am- 

> No year is mentioned, but the date, Sunday the 3d of Raimftn, can only correspond with the year 920. 
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bitioutf^opes of independence, does ^not appear ; but, at this time, a serious colbspiracy 
was formed among tfami^ fe>r the purpose of destroying the remains of his aimy. The 
^ chief leaders were Mirza, Nazer Mirza, Mir Ayub, and Mir Muhmnmed, who' 

fell 'Op<m Hafoer 'by night, slaughtered such of his followers as, came in ttteir wny,,amd 
Baber pluodet^ and carried off .whatever booty they could find. So unexpected was the 
attack, that Baber himself with difficulty escaped into the citadel of Hissar in his night- 
clothes, not having even had time to put on his s^oes ; and so desperate had the'ritu- 
ation of bis afiairs now become, that he had not a hope left of being able to revmige 
the affront. The poww and infiuence of the Uzbeks daily increased, till they regained 
the undisputed -possession of <dl Maweralnafaer, including the com^^ of Hissar. A 
famine and pjestilenee '«fere added to the calamities of war, and Baber, who was shut 
up within the citadel of Hissar, was reduced to the last extremes of misery. 

Wlnt diminisfaed bis ultimate chance of success, was a marked disaffection to his 
government, which had manifested itsdf from Hissfir to Bokhara. THien he first en-** 
tered the country ffiTthe defeat of Sheibani Khan, the news of hi^approaoh wad%e- 
orivtid witk the stooi^est demonstrathms of joy, both in the territoim of Hisskr.imd 
of Samarkand ; and he was hailed as a deliverer. But causes of mutual dii^ust ipecdily 
arose. As he relied much on the assistance of Shah Ismael, the King of Persia, for 
reconquering his dominions, in order to gratify that prince, he is said to have dres^ 
himself and his troops in the Persian fashion, and to have issued an order that all bis 
troops should wear a red cloth in their caps like Kezzelbasbes. The principal men of 
Samarkand and Bokhara w^e highly offended at this order, which, with foe genend 
distinction showh to' the Pefrian auxiliaries, and perhaps some acts of Baber imj^ying 
adi^udan^ on tho Persian king, appeared tike a pieparatioif for their beeomu^iml^ 
jedts of Perria. Their hostility to the Persians waa now increased 1^ differenCeteffi^ 
ligion, Shah fomfiel being a warm and zealous apostle of^e Shla faith, while Mdw«r- 
;dnahw, from the earliest ages of the Islam, was always famous for the orthodoxy of 
itsdoetCM mad mhabitants. The detestation which the orthodox Sunnis of Mfiweral- 
Uidier 'ti^Sir'horo to -the hoiottcal Shlas of Persia, was cm*tainly increased hy the pcrsocu 
tions at Hcr^ ^ and it -continues undi ui inahcd. at the -present hour, particularly among 
the Uzbeks, one of whom seldom willingly entms *the territories a( Pcgsia^ except as 
an enemy. The nobles and religious men of Samaiband and Bokhara h n dscv p w-fifd 
great indignation that their soldiers should be disgmsed .us Yhe ■«— >l 

weapsMts'bf ridicule and abuse were plentifully lavished on the king hmhmiyytto 
expose these inhovations to derision.® The massacre at Karshi, though it occurred in 

1 1 happened to meet with » tingular instance of this, while making some inquiries rmarding the geo- 
graphy of Uzbek Turkistan. An Uzbek MuBa, whom I consulted, had just made the pilgrimage of Mekka 
On tanirmg if he had passed through Persia, he expressed great honm I found, that to aund touch- 
of Persia, he had gone from Bokhaia to KokSn, thence to Kasl^ar, thenee to Astr*khan 
w^ W yriin Tartanr fie had reached Ce^tinople. He went by sea to Egypt, and jmned the ca- 
r^ofi^To. . 1 saw him at Bombay, whitbtt he had cpme ftom Jidda, after mafang the fiof oilal- 
fo returii= home by Delia, Inhere, and EeshAwer, to sioid comnig in t*- 

! headsHrw ttonfnir, 

^they dmb^y called foe red piece of cloth that hangs from the top of the Persian C8p.-See Khafi 
iiuan, vol. I. MS. > - * • 
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spite o% Baber’s efforts to prevlent it, probably produced its natural cons^uences. 

Such an execution inevitably generates alienation and hatred^ and unless supported by 
' an overwhelming force, so as to keep alive feelings of terror, is sure to be fatal by the 
detestation it produces. The contempt and hatred excited against the invaders spread^ 
in all directioiis, and finally extended to Xhe king and all his measures. Baber, in the Baber m 
end, seeing all hope of recovering Hissar and Samarkand totaU;^ vanished, once more 
reei^sed the JIindukush< mountains, attended by a few' fitithfiu followers^. whi^ still Kabul, 
adhered to bis fortunes, and again arrived in ^eTcity|>^ .Trom this time he 

seems to have abandoned all views ^ on ^ country of Mdweralnaher ; nnd he was “ led 
by divine insppi^on,” says the courtly Abulfazl, writing in the reign of 'his grandson, 

“ to torn his mind to the conquest of Hindustan.” , ■ ^ 

But hi^^rms were previously employed for several years in attempting a conquest Baber's at. 
nearer to his capital. When Sheiba^ Khan was obliged to raise the siege of the cita- 
^ del of Kandahar, to return to the rescue of his family in Nirehtu, Ndsir Mirza, Baber’s a. h. 913, 
j^rangest brother who defended the place, had been reduced to ^pat difficulties. The 
departmre of Sb eih^i Khan did not much improve his situation ; for Shah Beg ^d 
Mokim remained in the neighbourhood, and, in a short time^ so much, straitened the 
young prince, who, from the first, was but ill prepared for a ri^e, that he soon found 
m snoesa^ ;to ab andon tho citadel of Ehndahar, and return to the court of his brother. 
BaJ^^rdsestowed on Kim the government of Ghazni, , an incident mentioned among^ the 
ev«nto«ff the yean 913. The year in which Bab^ came bade from Kfmdez to KAiml, 

I have not discoivcred; but his return was jn-obably in the comse of 9Si. Of the A.D.isi.'i. 
transactions of the three following years, our accounta are very imperfect. There is 
reason to believe that Jhey were chiefly spent in an annual invasion of the territ^ of 
'‘Kandahar, the forts of which were defended by Shah Beg, though he did not venture 
to oppose the invaders in the field. 

Tba fragment .of Bqber’s'Slemoirs which follows, describee his first invasbn of In- 
dia^ and also whjd Kb«9 Khan and Ferishta r^ard as the second. It includes a pe- 
ciid of Oii]^>oiM yeae and amoath. The Memoirs here assume the form of a joumaL 

1 His hopes were’ revised for a moment near flie dose of his Mfe. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 925.’ 


Baber 
inarches to 
attack Ba» 
jour. ‘ 


January 6. 


A. D. 1519- Monday,® first day of the month of Moharrem, there waa a vi<dent ear^ 

JimuaryS. quake in thd loiwer part of the valley, or Julga of Chandul,^ which mated neariy half 
an astronomical hour. Next morning 1 marched firpm this stage, foi^ the pui^pose of 
attacking the fort of Bajour, Having encamped near it, I sent a trusty man of the 
Dilazak Afghans to Bajour, to require the Sultan of Bajour and his people to submit, 
and deliver up the fort. That stupid and ill-fated set refused to do as they were ad- 
vised, and sent back an absurd answer. I therefore ordered the army to prepare thdu: 
besieging implements, scaling-ladders, and engines for attacking fortresses. For this 
purpose we halted <me day in our camp. , 

On Thirradayt the 4th of Moharrem, I ordered the troops to- put on their amour, 
to prepare their weapons, and to mount in readiness for action. The left win^ I o^ 
dered to proceed higher up than the fort of Bajour, to cr^s the river at the fordyund 
to take their ground to the north of the fort ; I ordered the centre not to cross the 
river, but to sb^on '^epundyes in the broken and high grounds to the north-west. 
The ri^bt^|^|i|^Vi|M jhrsttted-to-halt to the west of the lower gate. When Host B^ 
and the Beg#(^ the left wing were halting, after crossing the river, a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty foot sallied from the fort, and ass^led them by discbai^es of airows. 
The Begs, on their side, received the attack, and returned the discharge, chased back 
the enemy to the, fort, and drove them under the« ramparts. Mulla Abdalmalek of 
Khost madly pushed on his horse, and rode close up to the foot of the w^h If 
the scaling-ladders and Tura^ had been ready, and the day not so nearly spent, we 
should have taken the castle at that very time. Mulla Turk Ali, ^nd a servant of 
Tengri Berdi, having each engaged in single combat with an enemy, took their anta- 
gonists, cut off their heads, and brought them back. Both pf them were ordered to 

* Ihr Leyden’s translation here b^ns again. ^ 

* The whtde qf the yeait^S of the Hejira ia included in A.D. IStO. 
valley u now call^ Jondol, or JanddL It ia about a day's joiiniey ftom Bajour, to the nordi 

or ndraUeast. The name of Chandid, however, is sdll known. ^ 

‘ The Tnra, as has already been observed, were probably la-oad feiudo8;»und«- cover W which the 
besi^ers advanced to the storm. 
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receive hoyorary presents. As the people of Bajour had never seen any matchlocks, 
they at first were not in the le^t apprehensive of them, so tha^ when they heard the 
report of the matchlocks, they stood opposite to them, mocking and making many un- , 
seemly and im proper gestiu-es. That same day, Ustad Ali Kuli brought down five 
men with his. matchlock, and Wali Khazin also killed two. The rest of the matchlock- 
men likewise showed great courage, And behaved finely. Quitting their shields, their 
mad, and their cowheads,i they plied their shot so well, that before evening, aeveh, ; 
eight, or ten Bajouris were brought dowm, by them; . after which, the riJen of the fort 
were so alarmed, that, for fear of the mafjiiftilocks, not one of them would venture to 
show his he^ As it was now evening,, orders were given that the troops should -be 
drawn off for the present, but should prepare the proper implements and engines, for •• 
assaulting t^e^rtress in the morning twilight. 

On. Friday, the 5th day of Moharrem, at the first dawn of light, orders were given January 7. 
to'sound the kettle-drum for action. The troojw all moved forward according to the 
statifms assigned them, ind invested the place. The left wing and centre having . 
brought at once an Satire Tura from their trenches, applied the scaling-ladders, and 
began to mount. Khalifeh, Shah Hassan Arghun, and Ahmed Yfisef, with their fol- 
lowers, were ordered from the left of the centre, to reinforce the left wing. Dost B^’s 
men reached the foot of a tower on the north-east of the fort, and began undermining 
and desfBoyjftg the walls. UstM Ali Kuli was also there, and that day too he mana- 
ged hiaxmdchlock to good purpose ; the Feringy* piece was twice discharged. Wali 
Khazin also ^ brought down a man with his matchlock. On the left of the centre, Malek 
Kutub AH having mounted the walls by a scaling-ladder, was for some time engaged 
hand to hand with the enemy. At the lines of the main body, Muhamroed Ali Jeng- 
ienglfand his younger brother Nouroz, mounted by a scaling-ladder, and fought bravely 
with spear and sword. Bdba Yesawel, mounting by another scaling-ladder, busied 
himself in d e mol ishing with an axe the parapet of the fort. Many of our people brave- 
ly climl»d-np, kept plying. the enemy with their arrows, and- would not suffer them 
to mine tbebr head* above the works ; some others of our people, in spite of^h e ex- 
erticms and annoyance of the enemy, and not minding their bows and arrcrtSl^^ploy- 
ed themseives in breaking through th'e walls, and demolbhing foe defoa^ rJt waS 
luncheon-time* when foe tower to the north-east, which Dost Beg^ mem were and ukcn. 

mining, was breached ; immediately on which the assailants drove the enemy before 
them, andentered the tower. The men of the main body, at the same time, also mous- 
ed, by. their scaling-ladders, and entered the fort By the favour foadnm of Go^ 
in the course of two or three houre, we took this strong castle. All ranks displayed 

• The cowhesds were probably a kind of awniog, covered with cow-hides, to admit of the matehlock- 

heavy cannon were first used in India. Eoropeans or Tnrks were engaged to serve them. 

3 Chasht. - » 
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A. D. 1319. courage and energy, and justified their tight to the character and fame of 

v^9pr. As the mega. of Bajour were rebels, rebels to the followers of Isldra, and as, 
^ beside their rebelli<ia;aBd hostility, they followed the customs and usages td the infi- 
dels, ^dfile even the name of Islam was extirpated from among them, they were all 
put to the sword, and their wives and families made prisoners. Perhaps upwards of 
three thousand men were killed. As the eastern'side of the fortress was not fittac^ed, 
^ alkali number made their escape by that quarter. After taking the fortress, I went 
round and surveyed it, and found an immense number of dead bodies lying about on 
the terraced roofs, within the houses, and In the streets, insomuch, that persons conung 
and going to and fro, were obliged to tread on wd pass over them. On my return 
. from surveying the placet I took my seat in the paktce of the Saltans, and bestowed the 

country of Bajour on Khwajeh Kilan,^ and having-given, him a number^ my best men 
, to support him, returned to the camp- about evening prayms. - ■ 

Jaiiua0 8, Next momug I pursued my march, Bnd’halted.i9i.the.vde of BajmB', at- the foun- 
of BabftKhtn.* At the intercessioikof E[fiwajeh.KiI 4 B, i pai^pned afew priaetaers 
,who wera' still 1^^ and suffered them to depart with their wiveafmdfmnifidfe Seueml 
of the sultans and arch-rebels, who bad fallen into cntr hands, werewput to deadn I 
sent the heads of the sultans, with some other heads, to Kabul, along with tfe dis- 
patches announcing this victory. Letters conveying accounts of the victory were also 
sent, together with some heads, to Badakhshan, Kundez, and Balkh. Sh^ Mansfir 
Yusefzai, who had come on a mission from the Yusefzais, was present at this victory 
and massacre. Having invested him with a dress of honour, and written th^ateoing 
lettomto tho Yusefaais, I gave him leave to depmt. , ■ 

iaouair 11. The expe^tion against Bajour bmng thus t<»minated t^pmy.' entire sadsfiictiDn, on 
Tuesday, the 9 th of Moharrem^ 1 moved on, and hidtoda 1 ^ ikrtherdDw% in Adlame 
vale of Bajour, where I gave orders fmr the e^ectmn pf pillar of sculls on a r^ig 
ground. 

JaouMTT 12. On. Wednesday*. the^iOUi of Moharrem, I mounted and rode to the castle of Bajour, 
a drinWng party ^ in Khwajeh Kill's house. The Kafers in the neigh^ 
boatl^ 0 ,.of Bajour, had brought down wine in a number of skms. The wines and 
fimits of Bajour are whoUy from that paH of K^xMd which hes dbo^tA^oor. I 
staid there all night, and next morning surveyed the towers and rampart.ifft^ fiwt; 
afikr v^eh I mounted and rode back to the camp; . , . . • 

Jwusiyia. 'Wp mmmu^ after, I marched on, and encamped on the tmnlrn of river of 
J«iju«yi4. Kh^jeh Khiari.* Mattduug thence, I halted on the banb of the rivm^ Cha]^. 


u wss the son of Moulina Muhammed Sader, who was onC of the chief men of Omer- 

sheikh Mi™ a court ^ six laothers, aU of whom spent their lives in Saber’s service, to whom 

they were distantly related, if we imj beliere AbnliasL 

’ I of Bajour, on the road to Jonda. « 

‘ wine*.^.s,^heneeforwarf tohsve iiri«%ed 

IhMr ed im not appew to be any imehrtwmi Brioor apd.Jonddl, ekc^'Ukst of BMw Unu which 
^ ceUed^whjehniitar. ^ li^hhi^ne’mfi^ laid 
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Orders were here issued that al} suot^persons ^ had been named for the dei^c#«f the 
fort of Bajour should, without exception, repair to that place. 

On Sunday, the 14tb?of Moharrepi, having given Khwdjeh Kili.^ a tngh' (or banner), j^iuary le. 
I sent him back to the fSrt of Bajohr. .A day or two after bis departure, I eepnposed 
the following lin^* v^ksh I wrote and. sieot him }-^ - • 

Such was tfot the agreement and ptomiae between my ftfeud aSd me,— 

. SqawatioB 1 m» stung me and made me. wretched at last j' - ■ - ttfi- * ^ 

’ , ' What.can b% done against .the fre^&of Fnttune,. 

Which tears.p^.^^^ ftiend from frahd at last ! ^ 

On Wednesday, <rf Moharrem, Sultan Alaudin Siwadi arrived as an enyuy January is. 

on thetpaifj-i^Sritaft Wefe Siwftdk® and waited on me to offer his submission. ” ' . 

On the 18th of Moharrep, I, hunted on a hill that lies between Bi^our January ro. 

an4jlhe. C^andul. The bison* andgewiaenof this hill are.hlack, except the tail, which 
is ofa different colour. Below this, the bullocks and deer of Hindustan are wholly dark- 
oottorpd. The san^ day we caught a karik bird ; its body was black, as were its eyes. 

*p iiig dayi too, Burkut® took a deer. As there was a scarcity of grain in the army, we 
went to the valley of Kehraj, where we seized a quantity of com, and then pro- 
cee^d ^ ‘ ' 

' Op. Eriiksy, we mvche^and encamped betweeV the Penjkora and-tfae jtmcti(m<of januarySi. 
tbe. ?ChMHKd and Bajonr rivers.^ Shah Mansffr Ymefzai hod brong^t emne very 
^easpnt- .but highly inebriating Kimal.7 1 cat a KinuU into three parte, and cat ene 
part myself, giving another to Gedai Tagfaai, and the third to Abdulla Kitobdar. It 
affect^ ifiie' strangely, and with such a degree of intcaication, that, when the B^s met 
iu council about evening^rayers, I was unable to make my appearance ; which is the 
mfte surprising, as now I may eat. a whole Kimal of that kind, without being in the 
slightest degree affected, though, on that occasion, less than the half of one prodooed 


mebriety. 

Mandiiw t h e o^ we baited near the mouth of the valley of Kehraj and of Pesh- l«vie» i 

™ . ... . I Ti ij contribution 

graip* b^ore Penjkora. While we staid here, it snowed in these places. It ryely does „„ 
sneW there, and the inhabitants were surprised at the circumstance. By ^'ipivice of 
Snltan Weis Siwidi, I demanded a contribution of. four thonaa^ Uu^filnt* airiee 

* The ^h i* a banner of the kitas or mountain-cow's tail, whidi bdonga only to noblemen <4 the 


* The turn of th^ v&rses is on the word Bajettr, so diat die last line signifies either Saj&un luis sepe- 

mted fiiend from ftiend, or friend is sepmstedfwmftiend if /bws. * . - 

3 Sultan Weis or Oweis was King of Swftt (or Siwfid). His possessums e*t«|de4from the n»er tf 
Sw4t to Boramnla,.at the entrance of K a shm ir. Ho was expelled by the Yusefzais. 

« Or lathetpcrhaps the mountain-buU. 

5 Burkttt is probably the nan» of a ftyourite hawk. JBurkut signifies a ^ ' . 

• i&fcm rfmady heen remarked, that the Jonddl and Bajour rivers join befi^ fidl Into 4e Pjiij- 

.V •' _ _ 

» Ee^toi lies neto ltf Mah^, whjdi is in Mr Blphinslaw^ msp. Kdirej I have notfound,|Mtit 

«an.-Xey*m -aat is, fonr sews, w the we^t of 

n^of copper changeto alnan, or ** 

sevoi hundred pounds weight. If the man he lb. dm kbaawar wiE ^ 725-^ : 
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A. n. ioi 9 . for illi^ of the army from the mhabitante of Kehraj, and sent Sultan Weis himself 
for the purpose of collecting it. These rude mountaineers and peasants, on whom such 
a contribution had never before been imposed, were unable toiidi^harge it, and were 
reduced to great distress. 

Pen^ko" On Tuesday, the 23d of Moliarrem, I sent the army, under the command of Hindu 

January 26. B^, in order to plunder in Penjkora. Penjkora lies a little above the middle, of the 
^slope of the hill. On account of the steepness of the ascent, it is necessary, for nem’ly 
a kos, to climb up, laying hold of the groopd. Before they reached Penjkora, .6ie 
inhabitants had fled. They brought back some of their sheep, mares, bullocks, and 
grain. 

January 26. Next moming, I dispatched the army, under Knch Beg, on a plundering party ; and 

January 27. on Thursday, the 25th of Moharrem, in order to secure a supply of grain, the army 
.moved, and encamped in th^ midst of the valley of Kehraj, in the. district of Mandish. 

This year several children were bom to me younger than- Hnmsiun ; but none of 
diem lived. Hindal was not yet bom. While we remained here^l reeeived a - letter 
from Maham, in which she said, “ Whether the expected child a son or ^nghter, 

. I shall take my chance ; I will regard the child as mine, and educate it as my own;” 

Januwy 28 . On the 26th, in this same camp, I gave up Hindal to Maham, and, writing an anW^r 
to her letter, sent it to Kabul by Yusef Ali Rikabdar. Hindal was not yet born.** At 
this same encampment, in the district of Mandish, in the heart of the valley, on a rising 
ground, I erected a large Sufeh, or terrace of stone, of such extent, that it could coh- 
tain my large set of tents,' with the smaller set* usually sent in advance. TJhe stones 
of this wmrk were wholly brought by my officers and the soldiers. 

Malek Shah Mansur, the son of Malek Suleman Shah, hi«d come from the Yosefzai 
Afghans, with predessions of sabmimion and of attachment to my interests. In order 
to conciliate the Yusefzais, I had asked his daughter in marriage. At this encamp- 
ment we learned that the daughter® of Shah Mansur was coming with the tribute of 


I KhfUid}-jH!f3d. 

» Kshkhlneli. Baber means that the terrace could hold the state-tent, and also one of the sets of 
tents which Is sent in ad\^iice cAch stage in trav pllmg 

histories make the chicri; to whose daugbtw. Baber was married, Malek Ahmed, nephew 
of Malek Sulem^ Malek Suleman had been treacherouriy murdered at a banquet by Ulugh Beg 
Mirza. It may be worth while to give the history of this marriage, as related by the It 

at least serve to show at how early a period history is corrupted by tradition. 

They ns, that after UIu^ Beg Mirza, the king of Kabul, had ezpelled the Yasefaais'frMn thrar 
old abode;, he died of. an ulcer in the thigh, and Bab« got possession of the conquered country. The 
Yusefzais ^ submitted to him, and sent Malek Ahmed, and some other Maleks, with presents to 
^^r. Ahmed went from ^ through Sw4t to Bajour, and so to Laghmto, whence he proceeded to 
^bul The King r^ved him well, but was offended at heart, having received complaints ftum the 
ftlazdks, who were his fsvonrite subjecU, and who had bribed bis miaistm to procure the death of 
Mmed. The Gagianis, who bad been enemies of Malek Ahmed, but were now reconciled to hi^%ve 

other Maleks. and *staid himself. ThTlin* 
tod^||^,«hoot h^. Malek Ahmed his breast, that the En^s arrow might not be^ 
BabOr Was so pleased that he forgave him. , 

»&t year, Babw sent for Ahmed, who sent his brothor in his sftad. The King was dA; but Ahmed 
from compmi^ circumstances, surmised that he would ettitM them the year Mlowi^ He retired’ 

Malek Haider AH Having taken it, he moved on to Manglor. ^ 
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the Yusefzais. We had a drinking party about evening prayers. I in'med Saltan 
Alaudin ^ to the party, made him sit down, and gave him one of my own dresses as a * 
dress of honour* 

On Sunday the 28th, we marched from the valley of Kehraj, and encampedf ' Tads- January .10 
khan Yusefaai, the younger brother of Shah Mansur, broOght his niece, who has been 
mentioned, to this.eacampment. As tie people of Bisud^are connected vrith those of 
I sm»t Yusef Ah Bekawel from this station to collect them, and remove thnnp 
tp Bajour. I sent orders to the troops t^t had been left in Kabul to join me without 
^lay. • ' 

On Friday, the 3d of the month of Sefer, we encamped at the junction of the B»- February 4 . 
jour aud Peigkdra rivers. ^ 

On Sunday the 3th, I went from this station to Bajour, and had a drinking party February 6. 
at Khwdjeh Kilan’s house. 

On Tuesday the 7tb, I sent fm the Begp and the IHlazak Afghans, and held a coi|n- Expeditibn 
cil, in which it was agreed, that, as it was the close of the year, only a day or two of 
Aquarius remaining, and as all the grain had been carried off from the level country, February 8. 
should we enter Sewdd now, the army would suffer greatly from want of provisions; 
that it was therefore better to proceed by way of Ambahir and Pani-mali, and moss- 
ing the river of Sew&d above Hashnaghar,® to advance our troops with all possible efx- 
pe£tion '(q^p8ite to the Sanger (or hUl-fort) of M&mnra, behm^ng to the Yusefzais, 
and to' make an incursion upon the Afghans inhabiting the open country and plain, 
who are composed of the Yusefzais and Muhammedzais, to beat up their quarter^, and 
plunder them ; and that, by coming next year earlier, while the grain was on the 
ground, we should find effectual means of reducing them. Having come to this de- 
tmmination, next morning, being Wednesday, I bestowed horses and dresses of honour Februiry s- 
on Sultan Weis and Saltan Aldudtn, and dismissed them with every assurance of pro- 
tection and assistanjee ; and then, continuing our march, we baited opposite to Bajour. 

I left the daughter of Shah Mansur in the fort of Bajour, till the return of the army. 

Next morning, proceeding in our course, and passing Khwajeh Khizzer, w« halted. February 
Khwajeh Kilan here took leave of me on his return. The heavy baggagr vpwra wnt 
on towards Lemghan, by way of Kuner. Next morning we again ‘matidM^ldid Igare Fdmury 
the heavy- baggage and camels to the charge of Khwdjeh Mir Mirfun, atid sent him on 
by the road of Jor-ghatu, Derwazeh, and the pass of Karakobeh ; while I myself, mth 
a l^ht-arJoaed and unencumbered force of cavalry, proceeded on our mq)editi(Hi. Ha- 
vii^ surmounted the pass of Ambahir, and likewise another pass, we reached Pani- 

Baber, after searcbiog in vain by his spies for a pass into the Maboreh hills, went himself ia the dis- 
guise of a Kalender, and was pre^nt at one of their feasts. The daughter of Malek Ahmed, observing 
the Stranger, seat him some provisions. Baber, eaptivated with her appearance and manners, fell in love 
with, her, and,' on 1^-retum back, sent to ask her in marriage. Ahmed consen^, and, accmnpanied by 
ril his Maleks, waited on the King. The lady, whofe-name was Bibi MacharAi^, to cbanned^aber by 
her sews tad cmtversatimi,' that he remitted the revenue of her tribe, and return^ to Kabul, ^he Yu- 
sefzaib'We are told, ihmt rose into ^eat power ; and Baber raised to a very distinguished rank ber%r<^' 
ibiajafSt JeidK tvho accmnpanied hhu her into Hindustan. The brother smd sister both died m 
Akber's tiihek . , , ' 

• 'Ore Yusefzai ambassador. ^ * Behsnt.— 

® Rardmaghar stands not far above the junction of the Sew^ nver with the river of KMmC - 

2i 
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A. D. 1519. mail brfore afternoon prayers. I sent forward Aughan Berdi with a small party, in 
• ordef to get information. As there was but a short interval between us and the Af- 
February ghans, we did not march early. It was about luncheon-time when Aughan Berdi 
•2 retumad, having taken an Afghan, and cut oif his head, which he lost on his way 

batik ;■ hot he did not succeed in procuring any satisfactory intelligence. It : was 
mid-day when we marched, and we halted a little before afternoon prayers,; after 
tossing the river of Sewad. About bed-time prayers we again mounted, and p^ 
February cecding with speed, about sunrise, when the sun was a spear-length high, Rustto 
Turkoman, who had been sent forward on the look-out, rejoined us with informal&h 
that the Afghans, having had notice of our approach, were in confusion on all hands, 
a body of them was retiring by the hill-road. 

Instantly on receiving this intelligence, we increased our speed, and Sent on a skir- 
mishing party before us, which overtook and lolled several A%bans, whose heads 
* thpj cut ofif, and brought back to tbe main body, along with a number of prisoners, 
and sheep. The IMlazak Afghans also cut off and brought in several beads. 

■ Retdroing from thence,''we halted in the neighbourhood of Katlang,^ i^ere I sent 
guides in search of Khwajeh Mir Mirnn, who had been sent on with the baggage, with 
instructions to bring him to join me in Makam. ’ 

February Next moming we marched, and passing by way of Katlang, halted in the midst. Jot 
Makam.^ One of Shah Mansur’s people here joined us, and I despatched Khosrou 
Gokultash and Ahmedi Perwanchi with a body of troops to meet and protect the bag- 
Kebruary g»ge. On Tuesday the 14th, just as we halted in Makam, the baggage jranod ns. In 
'5. the course of the last thirty or forty yemrs, on*' ShahlAz Kalendar, im im]^das unbe- 
liever, burl perverted the faith of numbers of the Ynsefzais and IMhusaks. At the 
abrupt termination of the hill of Makam, there is a small hillock that overlooks all 
the plain coimtry. It is extremely beautiful, commanding a prospect as for as tbe eye 
can reach, and is conspicuous from the lower grounds. Upon it stood the tomb of 
^wUAu Kaleiidar. l y%ntedi^ and surveyed the whole place. It struck me as im- 
proper iiait'ao cinarming and delightful a spot should be occupied by the tomb of an 
unbeliever. 1 therefore gave orders that the tomb should be pulled down, and levelled 
with the ground. As the situation was tine, both for climate and beaulyir 1 took a 
nuuyun,^ and continued there for some time. 

ItVIien we left Bajour, we did it with the intention of attacking Behndi*r^ft)re we 
retamei to K&bol. We were always full <ff the idea of inva^ng Hindnst&n. This 
was prevented by various circumstances. Fikt three or four months that &e army had 
been detained in Bajour, it had got ho plunder of value. As Behrcdi is on the borders 
of Hindustan, and was near at hand, I conceived that, if I were now to push on with- 
out ba^age, the soldiers might light upon some booty. yMoving on under th^^^im- 
j^esnons, and plundering the Afghans in our progress, when 1 r^hedrMakira, s^eral 

1 mQes north of Ak&a, indiamg to the east. ^ Mak^. appears to lie m Bunir. 

s^Ricse maafdne, generally composed of bhmtff, are taken to produce whafk z^aideSas an Wk^hle 
athajcatioii. . Jh-: f 

* Or Bldta, appears to be the country on the Behatlff Ryda^, near tbe town of that aame, but 
chiefly on the r^t hank of the river. ‘ 
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of my principal adherents advked^e, that if i^e were to enter Hindost&n, we should do 
it on a proper footing, and with an adequate force ; that a great part of our army had 
been left behind at Kabul ; that a body of our best troops had been left at Bajour ; 
that a number, too^ in consequence of the weakness of their horses, .h^id retailed to 
Lamghan ; that the horses even of those who still continued with us, were so wretch- 
ed, t^t they were' unfit for a single 'day’s hard service. Though the advice was per- 
fectly judicious, we made the inroad in spite of all these objecticms. >. 

^Eajrly next morning we marched towards the passage over the Sind. I despatched Februarj 
Mb- Muhammed Jalehban in advance, mth his brothers and some trpops to escort 
them, for the purpose of examining the banks of the river, both above and. below> 
Afteir^nding on the army towards the river, I myself set off for Sawati, which^ey 
likew^ cailKarak-Khaneh, to hunt the rhinoceros. We started many rhinoceroses,' 
but, as the country abounded in brush-wood, we could not get at them. A she rhino- 
ceros that had whelps, came out and fled along the plain ; many arrows were shot at 
ber,-but as the wooded ground was near at hand she gained cover. We set fire to the 
brush-wood, but the rhinoceros was not to be found. We got sight of another, that, 
having been scorched in the fire, was lamed and unable to run. We killed it, and 
livery one cut off a bit of it as a trophy of the chase. Leaving Sawati, after a wide 
m^-fatiguing circuit, we reached the camp about bed-time prayers. The party that 
had beetf sent to survey the passage over the river did so, and returned. 

Next morning, being Thursday the ITth, we crossed the ford.* with our horses, Baber 
camels, and baggage ; the camp bazar and the infantry were floated across on rafts. si^Fe.* 
The «aTne day the inhabitants of Nilib* waited on Ine, bringing an armed horse and ” 

three hundred shahrokhis,* as a Peshkesh. As soon as we had got all our people across? 
that same day at noon-day prayers, we proceeded on our march, which we continued 
for one watch of the night, and halted at the river of Kecheh-kot. Marching thence February 
before day, we cropsed the river of Kecheh-kot, and the same evening surmounted the 
Pass of Sengd4ki,44md halted. Syed Kasim Ishek-Agha, who brought up the rear 
guards took a few Ghijers who followed the camp, cut off some of their heads and 

brought them in. ■ ' , 

Marching at the dawn from Singdaki, and crossing the rivOr SouhAaf-U^dut boob- February 
day pra^^j we encamped. Our stra^lers continued to coam in till imdn^t. It ‘9- 
was an uncommonly long and severe march, and as it was made when our horses were 
lean and weak, it was peculiarly hard on them, so that many horses were worn out, 

' and fell down by the way. Seven kos from Behreh* to the north, there is a hill- Tins 
hill, in the Zefer-nameh® and some^ther books, is called the hill of Jfid. At first I 


1 It is wOTthy of notice, that die rhinoceros is now no longer to be found to the wedxrf the Indus. 

* filmier appears to have crossed a little above Attok. 

3 l^ib li« HfteSl miles below Attok «i the Sind. « Somethi^ less tto .CIS sterhn^ 

S The river of Kedi^kot is the Harta, or river of Gharshin. By his awni ng a p» io 
afta- l^ing d»e river; fnd by his reaching the Swan so soon, it app^ d»t Baber tamed sharp to ^ 

Ot'Swd^^^i to the Sind Ad Behat. ^ 

» The Zete-namdi, at Bo<* of Victory, is the history of Taiinnr B^, w Tameriaa^wntten m a very 
eh®ant style, by Sherifeddin Ali Yezdi. It has been wdl transhtted by Petta de la Croix. 
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was ignorant the origin of its name, but afterwar^ discovered, that in this hill there 
were tnro tacra of mmi descended of the same father. One tribe is called Jud, the 
othOr Jenjdheh. From old times, they have been the rulers and lords of the inhabi- 
tants of hiU, and of the lls an? Uluses which are between Nilab and Behreh ; but 
their rpower is dxerted in a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot take from them 
whatever they please. They take as their share a portion that has been fixed from very 
•remote times. The one never takes, and the others never give, a single grain more or 
less. Their agreement is as follows : — They give a Shahrokhi * for each head of 
seven Shahrokhis are paid by each master of a family, and they serve in their arnckies'. 
The J ud are divided into various branches or families, as well as the Jenjuheh. This 
hill, which lies within seven kos of Behreh, branching off from the hill-country of 
K a shmi r, which belongs to the same range as Hindu-kush, takes a south-westerly 
dnection, and terminates bdow Dinkot,® on the river Sind.^ On the one half of this 
hill arc the Jud, and on the other the Jenjuheh. This bill got the name of Jfid firom 
a jM^mosed resemblance to the celebrated hiU of Jfrd.^ The chief man among ^em 
,ge48 the name of Rai. His younger brothers and sons are called Ma]ek. These Sea- 
jffheh were the maternal uncles of Longer Khan. The name of the Hakim of the Ds 
and Uluses in the neighbourhood of the river Suhan was Malek-Hest. His origjn^' 
name was Ased^ but as the people of Hindustan often drop the vowels, calling, for js- 
stance, Khobar , Khabr , and Ased, Asd, this word, going on from one corruption to an- 
other, ended in becoming Hest. 

Immediately on reaching our ground I sent Lenger Khan in order to bring in-Ma- 
lek-hest. He galloped off, and by impressing kim with a persnamon iff my generosity 
and favonrable intentions in his behalf, returned, accompanied by hi^abont bed-time 
prayers. Malek-hest brought a caparisoned horse with him by way of Feshkesh^ and 
made his submission. He was about the twenty-second or twenty-third yew of Ms 

Ma^ flocks of sheep, and herds of brood-mares, were feeding on all sides of the 
camp. As 1 always had the comjnest of Hindustan at heart, and as the countries of 
Behreh, Khnshab, Chankb, and Chaniut,^ among which I now was, had long been in 
the pbsNssion of the Turks, I r^arded them as my own domains, and was resolved 
to acquire the possession of them either by war or peace. It was, therefore, Sight imd 


I ^fahroldtt be taken «t a dulling or elevenpence ntwlrng. 

» IKnfcdt from this seems to hare lain near 

f exact. It comes from the Kashmir hills, and, near Khanpur, 

E at triUK *0 " Kheibetrinse, which' crosses the 

u u ““ ‘“d mountainous wuntry between the 

Ktelm and Salt RMges, to be one hill, and to be continued up to K«aliint> 

or Ararat, in Armenia, on which the ark was supposed to have rested. M 

• Here Dr Ley^n’s version finally closes. , • ^ 

dat^ in BsbeA time extended On both sides of the river, and the eilpit^ Wfli nortlu 

„ iE-Kta, .1. 
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necessary that the people of t^Khill should be well treated. I accordingly issued 
carders that no one should molest or trouble, their flocks or herdsj or take from them 
to the value of a Wt of thread or a broken needle. 

Marching thence rather late, about noon-day jSayers we reached Reldeh-Kehar, 
where we halted. '> On every side there were many corn-fields, where the grain was 
still green. This Reldeh-Kehar is a considerable place. Ten kos* from Behreh, in 
the middle of the hill of Jud, there id a level plot/of ground, in the centre of tvhich ia. 
a ti^ge reservoir or lake, which receives the water from the surrounding hills, as well 
aatbe rain water, by which it is swelled to about a circumference of three kos.* On 
the north is the valley of Khnbi ; on the west, on the skirts of the hill, is a spring of 
wate^’cwhicfli^ rises in the high grounds that overhang the lake. As the place suggested 
itself^as suitable for snch^a purpose, I formed a garden on it, called the Bagh-e-Sefa 
(or. Garden of Purity). It has an extremely agreeable climate, is a very beautiful 
]d{H;e, and will be mentioned hereafter. * 

At dawn we set out from Keldeh-Kehar. On the very top of the Pass of Hamba- a. d. liis. 
tu® we met, in different places, men who were coming bringing in Peshkeshes of small 
value, and tendering their submission. These men I sent forward along with Abdid- 
Rahim Shagh&wal to Behreh, in order to re-assure the people of the place; to tell'them 
tl^t these countries, from remote times, had belonged to the Turks, and that they 
must b»,nn their guard not to permit any cmmmotions, which would inevitably termi- 
nate in the plunder and ruin of the country, of its inhabitants, and of the property 
and wec^h, which for years they had been accumulating. 

About luncheon-time we reached the bottom of the pass, where we halted and sent Baber 
on Kurban Cherkhi and Abdal Maluk Khosti, with seven or eight others, to recon- ^hrS. 
noitre and bring in intelligence. Mir Muhammed Mehdi Khwajeh, one of the persons 
who vras so sent in advance, brought in one man. At this time some chiefs of the ^ 
Afghans came with Peshkeshes and tendered their submission. I sent them on with 
Lrager for the purpose of inspiring the inhabitants of Behreh with confidence. 

Having cleared the pass, and emeiged from the wooded ground, I formed the army in* 
r^nlar array, with right and left wing and centre, and marched towards Behrdb. 

When we had nearly reached that place, Deweh Hindu, and the son a£ Sektu, who < 

were sei^ts of All Khan, the son of Doulet Khan Yusef-Khail, accompanied by the 
^ead men of Behreh, met us, brin^g each a horse and camel as a Peshkesh, and 
tendered their submission and service. Noon-day prayers were over when we halted 
to the east of Behreh,^ on the banks of the river Behat, on a green field of grass, wifli- 
out having done the people of Behreh the least injury or da m age. 

From Ae ♦ima that Taimur B^ had invaded Hindustan, and again left it, these History of 
countries of Behreh, Khnshab, Chanfib, and Chaniut, had remained in the possession fromAe 
of ffie family ofrT|inj,nr Beg, and of their dependents and adherents. Sultan Masaud 


1 Fifteen or twenty * About five miles. * 

s m Kimd OT of Haa»b6titawea« W lie in Uk Salt Range. 

‘ The town of Behreh or Bhira mii8t,at this time, have lain to the i^rth of the Jelam m Behat 
is a common name in that tract 


It 
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Mirza, the grandson of Shahrokh Mirza and son of i^htghnanuh Mirza,* was, in those 
days,, the Mer and chief of Kahnl and Zahul, on which account he got the name of 
Sidtah Masahd Khbnli. After his death, and that of his son .Ali Asgher Mirza, some 
of the persons whom he had brought forward and patronised, such as the sons of BRr 
Ali B^, Bd.ba Kabuli, Deria Khan, and Apak Khan, who was afterwards called 
Ghazi E^an, having a commanding influence, took possession of K&bul, Zahul, and 
those countries of Hindustan which have been ibentioned, and usurped the goyem- 
ment. In the year 910, which was the date of my first coming to Kabul, I 
through Kheiber and advanced to Pershawer, with the intention of invading Hhld6^ 
stan ; but, by the persuasion of BSM Ch^h^ni^i, was diverted towards the Lower 
Bangash, which is called Kohat, and after having pillaged and ravaged a great part of 
Afghanistan, and plundered and laid waste the Desht (or low country), I returned by 
way of DuM. At th?^ time ^the government of Behreh, Khushab, and Chand.b, was 
held by Syed .Ali Khan, the don of Ghazi Khan, and grandson of IVRr Ali Beg., He 
rex^the Khntbeh in the name of Iskander Be]^ul,^ and was subject to him. JBeing 
alame^ at my inroad, he abandoned the town of Behreh, crossed the river Behat,*^d 
made Shirkotj a place in the district of Behreh, his capital. After a year or two, the 
Afghans having conceived suspicions against Syed Ali on my account, he became alaripiU, 
ed at their hostility, and surrendered his country to Doulet Khan TatAr ELhan YusejN', 
Khail, who at that time was Hakim* of Lahore. Doulet Khan gave Behreh to his 
eldest son Ali Khan, by whom it was now held. Tatar Khan, the father of Doulet 
Khan, was one of the six or seven chiefs who invaded and conquered Hindua^«and 
m%de Behlhl Emperor. This Tatar Khan possessed ^Siihend and all the country to 
the north of the Satlej. The revenue of these territorira was upwards of threeltrors.* 
After Tatar Khan’s death, Sultan Sekander, the reigning Emperor, had taken these 
countries from his family. ..Two years before my coming to Khbul, the samd' prince 
had given Lahore alone to Doulet Khan. 

A. D. Next monnng, I sent #at several foraging parties in proper directions, and after- 

February rode round Behreh. The same day Sanger Khan Jenjuheh came with a horse, 

which he presented to me with tenders of service. 

On Wednesday the 22d, I sent for the head men and Chonderis'^ of Behreh, and 
agreed with them for the sum of four hundred thousand ShahrokhisT as tharyimnt of 
their property ; and collectors were appointed to recmve the amount. I th^ r^ out 
to see the comqtry, embarked in a boat, and eat a maajftn. I had-sent Haider Alemd^ 
(the standard-bearer), to the Balnch^, vAo were settled in the country of Behreh and 
Khush&b. Next morning, brang Thursday, they came in with a h^.Tipchak horse as 

a Peshkesh, and made their submission. Having learned that thVil^ps had OT^m s ed 

• ^ 

> Siuigfaotinsh Mirza died A. H. 830-A. D. 1426. The date of Hawud’ideath Lhave not di^lver. 


# 


February 


February 

24 . 


ed. 


* Iskander B^ul wss EmperOT of DeQu. 

* The Hticsttis a chief or govUnor. 


’ The Bdiat is the J^^ or Hyda^es. 


iMs’^tWooo rupees, or about 

« Choi^ in some districts ngnifies the head mao ^rfa^We^ in othoa a 1«nai»Jdfr 
' Nearly L.20,000 3terling. 
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some severities towards tbe inha^Stants of Behreh, and were using them ill, I sent out 
a party, who having seufed a fewlSf the soldiers that had been guilty of exaieses, I put 
some of them to death, and slit the noses of some others, and made them he led about 
the camp in that condition. As I reckoned the Countries that had belonged to the 
Turks as iny own territories, I therefore admitted of no plundering or pillage. 

People were always saying, that if ambassadors were to be sent in a friendly and peace- Embasiy to 
able way into the countries that had been occupied by the Turks, it could do no harm, 

1 therefore despatched MuUa Murshid to Sultan Ibrahim, whose father SioltaA Iskan-* 
dj^ .&d died five car six months before, and who had succeeded his father in the em- 
jureof Hi^ustan; and, giving him the name and style of ambassador, sent hi^ to dp* 
mand^ that tbe countries which from old times had belonged to the Turks, Sliould be 
g^ven up to nm. Besides these letters for Sultan Ibrahim, I gave Mulla Murshid let- 
ters to Doulet Kban, and having also delivered to him verbal^.instructions, dismissed 
him on his mission. The people of Hindustan, and particularly the Afghans, are a * 
strai^ly foolish and senseless race, possessed of little reflection, and less fores^ht. 

They can neither persist in, and manfully support a war, nor can they continue in a 
state of amity and friendship. This person, who was sent by me, Do^et Khan de- 
tjfined some time in Lahore, neither seeing him himself, nor suffering him to proceed 
to -Sultan Ibrahim; so that my envoy, five months after, returned to Smbul without 
liaving jMeived any answer. 

On Imoay, letters of submission came from the people of Khnsh^. Shah Hassan,’ February 
the ton of Shah ShujaA Arghun, was appointed to proceed to that dii|^ct. 

On Saturday the 25th, I directed SJ[iah Hassan to set out for Khushab. There was Inundation 
such a fall of rain,^ that the whole plain was covered with water. Between Behreh 
and the hiUfe where we were encamped, there was a little stream. By the time of February 
noon^^y prayers, it was equal in breadth to a considerable lake^ Near Behreh, for • ^ 

upwards a bowshot, there was no footing in the ford, and it was necessary to pass 
paddling and swimming. Between afternoon and evening prayers, I rode out for the 
purpose of surveying these waters. The ram and wind were so violent, that, in ouu^ 
return, we were afrsdd we should not have been able to rejoin the camp. I. passed the . 
stream that was in flood by swimming ; the troops were extremely terrified. Many 
of them jieaving behind their tents and heavy baggage, and taking their coats of maii, 
horse furniture, and arms on their shoulders, after stripping their horses of all their 
^mess, swam them across. The whole plain was covered with water. In the mom- Febnury 
ing, many of the troops carried their tents and baggage across the inundation, in hopSf 
which they brought from the river. Toward evening prayers, Kuch Beg’s men having 
gone about a kos higher up, discovered a ford, by which all the rest of the army passed. 

We remained one ^y in the fort of Behreh, which they call Jehan-numS,® and on the February 
of Tqpsday we marched, and encamped on the rising grounds which skirt , 

* This Shah TTii iinjjhhigiriiTiirr made a distinguished figure in tht|^tory of Sind, on the throne of 

whidi he succeeded hamRaer Sh^LS^ . n ^ u 

* This rain is too early for the *5t-»eit Monsoon. It was probato a s^ere faU of the spru^ ram, 
which prevails at this season, » rather earlier, and which extends all offer the west of Ana. 

* World-exhibiting, or miniature of the world. 
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iWg party, 
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.A. D. 1519 . along Behreh towards the north, in order to escape the inconveniences of the rain and 
inundation. The inhabitants now began to contrive l^elays in 'paying the money which 
they hjid consented to give. Having divided the country into four districts, I ord^ed 
the Begs to use all diligence in collecting the whole contribution. One district I. gave 
in charge to Khalifeh, another to Kuch-Beg, a third to Dost N^ir, the fourth to Syed 
K&sim and Mohib Ali. 

On Friday, the second of the month, Sheibak Piadeh and Derwish Ali Piddeh, who 
are now matchlock-men,* brought me letters from Kabul, containing news of the birth 
of Hindal. As this news came when I was on an expedition against Hind, takmgit 
as a good omen, I named him Hind^. ^ 

Kember Beg, at the same time, brought letters from Balkh, from Miihammed Ze- 
man Mirza.* 

Next morning, aft«i;,the Diwan was dismissed, when 1 had finished my ride, I went 
on board of a boat, and ha^'^a drinUpg party with KhwiLjeh Dost Kh&wend, Khterou 
Al^m, Mirza Kuli, Muhammedi Ahmedi, Gedai, Naaman, Lenger Khan, Rulq^m, 
Klnm Ali Terikld, Yusef Ali, and Tengri Kuif. Towards the bow of the vcfsselhjlj^kuie 
was roofed ii|^ It ha^ a level platform above, and I and some others sat on the>top of it. 
A few others sat below the scaffolding. Towards the stem of the ship, too, there was 
a place for sitting. Muhammedi, with Gedai and Naaman, sat there. We continue^ 
drinking spirits till after noon-prayers. Disliking the spirits, we then took ti^Jpiaayftn. 
Those who were at the other end of the vessel, did not know that we wire taMng 
maajun, and continued to drink spirits. About night-prayers we left the vesseL and 
mounting our horses, returned late to the ca^p. ^nhanimedi and Gedai,'thiAing 
that I had been taking nothing but spirits, and ima^ning that they were doing an ac- 
ceptable service, brought me a pitcher of liquor, carrying it by turns on*tbeir horses. 
They were extremely drunk and jovial when they brought it in. “ Here it is,” they 
said; “ dark as the night is, we have brought a pitcher. We carried it by turns.” 
They were informed that^we had been using a different thing. The maajun-takers * 
•and spmtrdrinkers, as they have different tastes, are very apt to take offence with each 
other. I said, “ Dra’t spoil the cordiality of the party ; whoever wishes to drink spi- 
rits, let him drink spirits ; and let him that prefers maajun, take maajfin ; and let not 
the one party gi\fb any idle or provoking language to the other.” Some nit t© 
s^ts, some to maajun. The party went on for some time tolerably well. B^ba Jfio 
Kabum^ had not been in the boat ; we had sent for him when we reached the rrgSl 
%Dt 8 .* He chose te drink spirits. Terdi Muhammed Kipch&k, too, was sent 4 ot and 
joined the spirit-drinkers. As the sj^t-drinkers and maajun-tal^ never can agree 
in one party, the spirit-bibing party began to indulge in foolisK^i idle convers^n, 
and to make provoking remarks on maajfin and maajhn-takers. ' jS&ba Jtn, tooL get- 
ffng drunk, talked very absurdly. The tipplers filling up gl^ after glass fOTT^ 
Muhammed, made him drink them off, so that in a very short We he was mad drunk. 


' a son, of 


» The Matehlock-men seem to have been considered as a si^eW'aervicef ’ 

* Muhammed Zeman Mirz^ho is often mentioned in the SiSl of these Memtma. 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, the lat^ji^ Of Khotasdn. ^ 

* Kabiizi, one who plays on the Kabuz. ** 
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Whatever exertions I could make jto preserve peace, were all unavailing ; there was * 

much uproar and wrangling. The party became quite burdensome and ni|)lea8pnt, 
and soon broke up. ’ V 

On Monday the 5th, I give the country of Behreh to Hindu Beg, and the country Mjrch 7 
of Chanab to HussmS. Ikzak;* when Hussein Ikzak, "and the men of Chanab, took 
leave. j 

At this time Mantfcheher Khan,.the son of Syed Ali Khan, who had given me no- 
tice of his intention to wait on me, but who, as he was coming from Hindi^tan by the ^ 

upper roa^ Was intercepted by Tatar Khan Gaker, (who would not suffer him to de- 
part,. carefi^ly watched him, and made him his son-in-law, by giving him his owa- 
daughter in marriage,) after having been detained a considerable time, at length came 
and tendered me his services. 

In the hill-country between Nilab and Behreh, but apart fronilthe tribes of Jud and Had 
Jenji^h, and adjoining to the hill-country o£ Kashmif’vare the Jats, Gujers, and and’J^'to 
many Wher men of similar tribes, who jj|uild villages, and settle on every hillock ^d 
in every valley. Their Hakim was of the Gaker race, and thei^ government resem- 
bles that of the Juds and Jenjhheh. The government o^. these tithes, Whicn stretch 
along the skirt of the hills, was at that lime held by Tatar Gaker and Hati Gaker, 
sobp o£ the same family; they were cousins. Their places of strength were skna^ 
on raviMKand steep precipices. The name of Tatar’s strong-hold was Perh&leh. It 
was conSacrably lower than the snowy mountains. Hati’s country is close adjoining 
to tht hills. Hiti had also brought over to his interest Baba Khan, who held Kalin- 
jer. TatS,r Gaker had waited on Douiet Khan, and was in a certain way subject to 
him. H^ti had never visited him, but remained in an independent, turbulent state. 

T&tar, at the desire of the Amirs of Hindustan, and in conjunction with them, had 
taken a position with his army a considerable way off, and in some sort kept Hati in ^ 

a state of blockade. At the very time when we were in Behreh, Hati had advanced 
upon Tatdf by a stratagCUi, had surprise and slain him, and taken his country, his 
wmhw, and all his property. * 

About the time of noon-day prayers, I mounted to take a ride, qnd afterwards going 
on board of a boat, we had a drinking bout. The party consisted of Dost ^ 

Knli,' Ahmedi, Gedai, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Hassan Augfaanjvnd Berdi M<^nl. 

The musicians were Rukh-dem, Baba Jan, K4sim Ali, Yflsef Ali, Tengri Kuli, Abul 
Hfigim, and Ramzan Luli. We continued drinking spirits in the boat till bed-time 
prayers, when, being completely drunk, We mooted, and taking torches in our haDNMf 
cfltne at full gallop*back to the camp from the river-side, falling sometimes on one 
side of the horse, and sometimes on the other. I was miserably drunk, and next nwm- 
ing j^bpn ithey t81d me of our having galloped into the camp with lighted torches in 
our^nds^ I had.nofe the slightest recollection of the circumstance. After coming home, 

I vomited plentifully.^, ; 

On Friday I nldtf|l^ to ride out, and crossed the rivlf in a boat, went round the Mare’i il. 




' Ingerak. — Pert. 
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A. D. 1519. gaxdens and partefres on the opposite side, with the grounds wh^e tho s»gar-canc is 
cultivated^ examined the buckets and wheels for irrigation, drew some water, inquired 
intofthe mode of their operation, and made them raise the water again aind ^ain, that 
1 might observe their action. During our ride, I had taken a maajun, and. when we 
had seen everything, we returned to the boat. Manucheher Khan had also taken a 
maajun, but so strong, that two people were obliged to take hold of his arms andsnp> 
port him along. We dropped the anchor, and for q while remained stationary in the 
midst of the river we next went a good way down the river, and afterwards desired 
^ the boat to be worked up the stream. That night wo slept in the boat, and towai^ 
morning returned to the camp. 

On Sstfurday, the 10th of the first Rebi, the sun entered the Ram ; that day I rode 
out about noon-day prayers, went on board of a vessel, and had a drinking party. The 
party \tas composed oif Khwajeh Dost Khawend, Dost Beg, IV^ram Mii^ Kuli, Mu- 
hammedi, Ahmedi, Yunus, Mut^aejitmed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Gedai, Togbfii, Mir Ipiurd 
A^. The musicians were Rukh-dem, Baba Jan, K^im Ali, Yfisef Ali, Tengi^Kfdi, 
Rttizan^ Having got into a large branch of uie stream, we went down it- foi%6raie 
time, af* wljich we landed considerably lower down than Behreh,^ and reached the 
camp late. , 

That same day Shah Hassan came back from Khushab. He had been sent as am- 
bassador, to invite the countries that had formerly been held by the Turks iH return 
to their allegiance, and had made a capitulation with them. Some of the mo^ey that 
had been settled for, had also been paid to us. The heats were now close at haq^; I 
therefore appointed Shah Muhammed Moher-djp’,’ hk younger l^rotber. Dost Moher- 
dir, with « number of the most efficient men, and of those who were best suited to. tlie 
service, to remain to support Hindu Beg. I settled on each of them a slated afiow- 
ance, suited to his rank and circumstances. On Lenger Khan, who was the prime 
cause and adviser of this expedition, I bestowed Khushab, and gave him the Tugb,* or 
banner of mountain-cow’s^tail. I left him also behind to support Hindu Beg. With 
-the same view, I placed under the orders of Hindu Beg a number of Turki soldiers 
and Zemindars, who were in Behreh, and increased their allowances. Among these 
was Manucheher Khan, who.has been already mentioned ; another was Sangei^ Kh^^n 
Jenjuheh, who was.Melek-hest of the Jenjuheh. 

. Having arranged the affairs of the country in such a way as to give a prospect of 
its being kq^^t qmet, on Sunday, the 11th of the first Rebi, I marched from Behreh oi 
iBjtcetnm to I^bul.-i We halted at Kildeh-kehar. That day also there was a most 
uncommon fall of rain. Those who had cloaks,^ and those who Ip^one, were all in 
the same state. The rear of the camp cmitinued dropping after bed-time 

jsayers. • ’ » 

.S(Hne persons who were acquainted with the cmiutry, and wi^ the, political ■ 


-March 13. 


tna- 


* The Keeper of Ae Signet. ^ * 

* The Tftgh standard, as alrea^ mentioned, is a pennon wiffi>%tas WjWfoffiitain-cow’s taiL 
only bestowed on officers of ranl^ It resembles the Turkish horset^^ standard. 

* Kepek, a kiiid of mantle, coUbedwi A wocd. 
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ti<m of the neighbouring territories, and particularly the Jenjuheh,''Mrho were the old 
enemies of the Gakers,^ represented to me that Hati the Gaker had been guil^ of many 
acts of violeiMje, had infested the highways by his robberies, and harassed the iiiliabi- 
tants ; that therefore it was necessary either to effect his expulsion from this quarter, 
or, at least, to infli<* on him exemplary punishment. 

For effecting this object, next morning, I left Khwajeh Mir Miran and Miram Na- 
sir in cha%e of the camp, and, ahqiit breakfast time, set out with a body of light troops, Per. 
to fall upon H^ti Gaker, who, a few days before, had killed TattLr, seized the conn- 
t^ of Perhaleb, and was now at Perhaleh, as has been mentioned. About afternoon 
prayers wq halted, and baited our horses; and set off again about bed-time prayw®. 

Our guide was a servant of the Malek-hest, by name Shrpa. He was a Guj&, All 
night long we proceeded straight on in our course, hut halted towards morning, and March lo. 
sent on Beg Muhammpd, Moghul towards their camp. \^en at was beginning to be ^ 

lighf we again mounted ; and, about luncheon time/ put m our armour, and increased 
our s^ed. About a kos from the pl^ce where we had made this halt, Perhaleh^- 
gan to appear faintly in sight. The sBrmishers were now pushed forward ^the ng^t 
wing proceeded to the east of Perhaleh. K&ch Beg, wl |0 belonged to that wing, was 
directed to follow in their rear, by way of reserve. The left wing and centre poured 
straight towards Perha|eh. Dost Beg was appointed to command the ^rty charged 
to supi^b the left wing and centre, who made the direct attack on Perhaleh. 

Perhfih, which stands high in the midst of deep valleys and ravines, has two roads 
leadipg to it ; one of them on the south-east, which was the road that we advanced by. 

This road runs along tiie edge of the ravines, and has ravines and precipices on both sidq^ 

Within half a kos of PerhMeh the road becomes extremely difficult, and emitinues so 
up to the very gates of the city ; the ravine road, in four or five places, being so nar- 
row andsteep, that only one person can go along it at a time; and, for about a how- 
shot, it is necessary to proceed with the utmost circumspection. The other road is on 
the north-west. It advances towards PerbMeh through the midst of an open valley. 

Except these two roads there is no other on any side. Although the place has no 
bte^-work nor battlement, yet it is so situated that it is not assa^ble. It is 
ed by a precipice seven or eight in perpendicular height The troops ^ the 1^ 
wing having passed along the narrows, went pouring on towards the gate. Hiti, with 
thirty or forty horsemen, all, both man and horse, in complete armour accompan,^ 

% a number of foot soldiers, attacked and drove back the skirmishers. Dost B^, ^o 
Inmanded the reserve, coming up, and falling^ou the enemy with great 
brought down a npmher of them, and routed the rest. Hati Gaker, who distinguish 
ed himself by hi^^StiAge and firmness in the adtion, in spite of all his exertions rould 
^ .»■ fled. H. w eoabl. « defend .be » 

teaeiiiiK tbe fott, fomd that it eqmdlr o»t of hie power to 

mllohrneot. wBdrfoUowed oloee on hie beele, boring entered the for. Jong w.lh 
S wo. eobi^ to t^e hi. ewtopo. neorl, alone#,, the north-wee. on.ronee. 


’ Eleven o’clock. 


s Fgat^en or sixteen feet. 
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Perhaleh 

taken. 


March 16. 


March 17. 


Subtnisaion 
of Hati Ga- 
ker. 


.^iarch 18. 


S^ubmissidQ 
of the Kar- 
luki Haza« 


March 19. 


Dost Beg, on this occasion, again greatly distinguished himself. 1 ordered an hono- 
rary gift* tio he given to him. At the same time 1 entered Perhaleh, and took up my 
abode at Tatar’s palace. During tl^se operations, some men, who had |)een ordered 
to remain with me, had joined the skirmishing party. Among these were Amin Mu- 
hammed Karachi, and Terkhan Arghun. In order to punish them for this offence, I 
gave them the Gujer Surpa for their guide, and turned them out disgracefully® into 
ihe deserts and wilds, to find their way back to the ^mp. ^ 

Next morning, passing by the ravine on the north-west, we halted on the sown 
fields, when I gave Wall, the treasurer, a body of select troops, and sent him off to tl^ 
camp. 

On Thursday the 15th, we halted at Anderabeb, which lies on the banks of the 
river Suhanl** This fort of Anderabeh depended, from ol^ times, on the father of Ma- 
lek-hest. When Had Gaker slew Midek-hest’s father, it had been destroyed, and had 
remained in ruins ever sinc&' About bed-time prayers, the party th^t had been left 
widt. the camp' at Keldeh-kehar rejoined us. 

JSid, a^r despatching Tatar, had sent to me*«me Parbat, his relatien, with a 
'iisbned horse, and a peshkesh. He did not meet me, but" fell in with that part oi the 
army that had been left behind with the camp ; and having arrived along with the di- 
vision that accompanied the baggage, now presented his offerings and tribute, and tenif.f 
dered his submission. Longer Khan, who was to be left behind in Behreh, but whp 
had accompanied the camp in order to finish some business, also rejoined ; and, 
having brought everything to a conclusion, took leave on his return to Behreh, accom- 
p^jiied by, some Zemind&rs of that district. After this we marched on, crossed the 
river and encamped on a rising ground. I gave a dress of honour to Parbat, 

Hati Khan’s relation ; and, having vrritten letters to confirm Hati in his good inten- 
tions, and to remove any apprehensions that he migh^ entertain, despatehed Parbat in 
omnpany with a servant of Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. 

Some of Hum&ifin’s servants had gone along with Baba Dost and Hilahil to Nilab, 
-jftid to the Karluki Hazdras,^ who had been given to Humaiun, and submitted to re- 
ceive Daroghas. Seiner Karlfik, accompanied by Mirza Malvi I^rluk, and thirty or 
forty of the chief of the tribe, came to us, after sending on before them a hofte ftdly 
caparisoned, and tendering their obedience. The army of the Dilazak Afghahs Having 
also arrived, we next morning marched thence and halted, after advanmng two kos. 

I here ascended a rising ground to survey the camp, ^d directed the camels of thS 
army to be numbered. They amounted 'to five hundred and seventy camels. .. I had 
formerly heard the sumbal plant (spMnard) described; I now saw it at this station. 

1 T-l, ’■ 

1 .Tildu. ' ■ ’ 

® The original has, “ I sent them out with without tir-o-fa." The air-o-pa is a dress vf ho- 
nour ; and the phrase means, that he sent them away to wander with no honour. The pnn is ’ 

on the name of the ^de. ^ 

’ Or Swto. ^ ^ ♦ j. • * 

‘ There is stfll a part of the country, on the east bank of the Indw*. called probably after this 

tribe; fw in aH these eountries,.^e name of a tribe is ap^ied to^ eonnuy, ^thout any addition. 
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On the skirts of this hill there are ^ few sumbal plants scattered here and there. They 
are more abundant in the skirts of the hills of Hindustan, where the plant is both more 
plentiful and ^arger in size. When I describe the Shimals and forests of Hindust^, it 
will be more particularly mentioned. 

Marching hence at the time when the kettle-drum beats,* we halted about luncheon Baber re- 
time at the foot of the pass of Sengdaki. About noon-day prayers we renewed our 
march, a|^ ascended the pass, crowed the river, and halted on an eminence ; we again March 20. 
set out at midnight. In going to examine the ford by which we had passed in our way jiarch 2i. 
t^JBehreh, we found, a raft,** loaded with grain, that had stuck &st in the mud and 
clay ; the owners, with all their exertions, had not been able to extricate it. We seiij^ 
this com. Mid divided it among the men who were with us ; the grain came very^ sea- 
sonably. , Towards evening we halted lower down** than the junction of the Sind and , 
Kabul rivers, and higher up t|ian old Nilab, between the two. ^ We brought six boats 
from Nilab, and. divided them among the right and left wings and centre, who imme- 
diately began to exert themselves in crossing the river. On the Monday, being the Jtarch 2 i, 
day on which we arrived, and the night following, add on Tuesday and the night Ibl- "" . 

lowing, till Wednesday, they continued passing; on Thursday, also, a few passed. March 24. 

■Parbat, Hati’s relation, who had been sent from the neighbourhood of Anderbbeh 
with the servant of Muh^med Ali Jeng-Jeng, returned to us, while we were on the 
hgTika of the river, bringilg from Hati a horse clad in armour, by way of tributary of- 
fering. fhe inhabitants of Nilab brought an armed horse as a peshkesh, and tendered 
their submission. Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng having a wish to remain in Behreh; and Mubamined 
Behreh itself having been given to Hindu Beg, I bestowed on him the tract of country 
between Behreh and the Sind, with the Bs and Ul^es in the district, such ^ the Kar- 
Ink Hazaras, and Hati, and Ghiasdal, and Kib. Whoever submitted his neck was to 
be tre^d,witkkindness ; and a% for such as were rebellious and refractory, 'he 

Whoever does not submit his head, must be subjected to punishment, and hum- 
bled by ptllage.^' 


After making these grants to Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, I gave him one of my own .. 
bla<* Velvet Kilmak corslets, and the tugh (or banner) of. mountain-cow’s tail. I gave 
Hati’s rdation leave to depart ; presented him with a sword, and a dress of honour ; 
and sent by him letters calculated to confirm Hati in his duty. 

On Thursday, at sun-rise, we mpved from the banks of the river, and resumed our March 24. 
xmaeh. This day I eat a maajfin. While under its influence, I visited some beai^ful 
gardens. In difierpnt beds, the ground was coVfcred with purple and yellow arghw4n‘ 
flowers. On oi^ll^ were beds^ yellow flowers, in bloom ; on the other hand, red 
flowers were ifl^ioWm. In many places they sprung up in the same bed, mingkd 
togitiiet as if they ba4 been flung and scattered abroad. I took my seat on a ming 
near the"c^^:to enjoy the view of aU the flower-plots. On the six sides of 

That is, an Wapl before dWy. 


a Jaleh. 


•’ This was {Hobably at the Jitok pass. 

■* The ai^van is a beautifiil floweiyg shrub, of great size. 
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Bekram. 

Vistta 

(idrh-katri. 
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March 27- 
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. this eminence they were formed as into regular beds. On one side were yellow flowers ; 
on another the purple, laid out in triangular bfids. On two other sides there were fewer 
flowers ; but, as far as the eye c^ld reach, there were flower-garden|i of a similar 
kind. In the neighbourhood of Pershawer, during the spring, the flower-plots are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

Early in the morning we marched from our ground. Where the road separates from 
the river we heard a tiger howling, and it soon issued out. The moment the horses 
heard the tiger’s cry they became unmanageable, and ran off with their riders, plun- 
ging down the stee||8 and precipices. The tiger retreated again into the jungle. I di- 
rected a bufialo to he brought, and put in the wood, for the purpose of luring him out. 
He soon issued out again howling: Arrows poured down on him from every side; I, 
too, shot my arrow. When Ehalwa Piadeh struck him with a spear, he tvristed, and 
broke the point of the spear with his teeth, and tossed it away. The tiger had received 
many wounds, aihd had crept into a patch of brushwood, when Baba Yes^wal, draw- 
ing his swofdf approached, and struck him on the head, at the moment he was cm the 
sj^g. After this, Ali Sistani struck him on 4he loins, when he plunged inle tim 
river,where they killed him. After they had dragged the animal out of the water, I 
ordered him to be skinned. ^ , 

Next morning, we continued our march, and halted at Bekram. We visited tl»^ 
Gurh-katri. There are nowhere else in the whole world sucfi narrow and dark hermits’ 
cells as at this place. After entering the door-way, and descending one or two stairs, 
you must lie down, and proceed crawling along, stretched at full length. You canwif 
enter without a light. The quantities of hair, both of the head and beardj that are 
sca^raed roimd about and in the vicinity of this cave, are immense. On all the 
sides of tlqpGurh-katri there are numerous cells, like those of a collie or numastery.^ 
The number of apartments is very great. The first ^ear that I came th x^hen 

I plundered and laid waSte Kohat, Banu, and the Desht, I passed through* fiekram 
and Berkel&n, and was vexed at not having seen the subterraneous excavations ; hut 
.there was no reason for so much regret. 

Tkis same day I lost my best hawk. Sheikhem, the chief huntsman, had the charge 
of it. It took herons and storks excellently. It had flown away twice or tbilce be^ 
fore. It pounced so unfailingly on its quarry, as to make even one with so KttU Bkill 
as myself the most successful <rf fowlers. 

On each of the six chief Dilazak -Athens, who accompanied Melek Terkhan^aid 
Melek Musa, I bestowed a hundred mishkals of silver, one vest, three buUodn^ 
and one bufialo, out of the spoil of Hindustan. O^e others, also, I bestowed money, 
cloth, bullocks, and buffdoes, according to the cujBpUtances 

When we had reached our ground at Ali Mesji^rae Maarflf, kYllub-khail Dila- 
z&k, brought ten sheep, two loads of rice, and eight large cheeses, as tribute. ^ * 

AliMesjid, we halted at Yedeh Bir. From Yedeh we reached Jfll- 
Sshahi, at noon-day prayers,^and halted. This same ^y, I^st ^ was seized with a 

these emavations belonged to the Bouddhist 

the same origin. The hay found lying 

wsBwnatnaaDe&ijptoffandleftbythepilgnmsasaToWeofiFering. ® 

' 
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buraing fever. Early in the moraing, we marched from Jul-Shahi, and ]^sed the 
mid-day at the Bagh-e-Vafa.* At noon-day praj^rs, we left the Bagh'-e-Vafd, and 
passed the Siah-ab of Gendmek. Evening prayers were over, when, after having given 
our horses breath in a cultivated field, we mounted again in a geri® or two, and, pass- 
ing the Svirkhab, halted at Kerek, where we slept. Before dawn, we again mounted, 
and, at the separation of the Karatu road, I and five or six others went to view a gar- 
den which I had made in Rarati^ I sent Ehalifeh, Shah Rassan Beg^ and other 
persons, straight on to Kuruk-Sai, where they were to wait for me. On reaching 
Kuratu, one Kazil, a Tewachi® of Shah Beg Arghun’s, brought information that 
Shah B^ had taken and plundered Kahan and retired, I issued orders that nobddly 
should carry forward intelligence of my approach. I reached Kabul at noon*day 
prayers^ no one knew of my ^approach till I reached the bridge of Kutlak-Kadam.^ 
After that, there was no time to put Humaiun and Kamran -on horseback. -They 
brought them forth in the arms of the nearest servants, between the gate of the fort 
and that of the citadel, to offer me their duty. About afternoon prayers, K&sim 
Beg, with the Kazi of the city, and sufch of my court as had remained in Kabul, waited 
OB me. ' y. 

On Friday, the first day of the second Rebi, I had a jovial party about afternoon 
^%yer8, I bestowed a dr|ss of honour from my own wardrobe on Shah Hassan. 

At daybreak on Saturday morning, I went on board of a boat, and had a morning- 
party.f At this entertainment, Nur Beg played on the lute ; he had hot then adopt^ 
a r^d severity of life. At noonday prayers, we left the vessel, and amused ourselves 
in a garden which I had laid out between Kilkeneh® and the hill. About afternoon 
prayers, we went to the Bagh-e-Binafsheh,7 and sat down to our wine. Jf^eturned 
from Kilkeneh over the ramparts into the citadel. a 

On thu^aught^df Tuesday the ^fh. Dost Beg, who had caught a severe fever on the 
road, wfsh;^fD^ved into the mercy of God. I was extremely concerned and grieved at 
this evenls’. Bfis body was carried to Ghazni, and buried in front of the entrance into 
the Sultan’s Mausoleum. Dost B^ was an admirable man. He was rising to the 
highest rank in the order of nobility. Before he had reached the rank of Beg> 
while attending my court, and attached to my person, he performed several gal- 
lant actions. One of these was when Sultan Ahmed Tambol surprised us by night, 
within a farsang of Andejan, at the Rebat of Zourak, With only ten or fifteen men, 
I stood my ground, -charged him, and put his party to flight. By the time I came up 
witb.the mam body of the enemy, where we found him standing with about a himdred 
mmi^drawn up, 1 bad only three MM left with me, the rest having fallen behind; so 
that .we were in nnmber^IpPne of the three was Dost Nasir, another Mirza 

Kuli Gokultfish, the third Kerimd&d. I had on my corslet. Tambol, with another 
penm^l^tood in .front of his troops abont as far in advance as the outer vestibule of a 

’ Naff Adinapur. , s A pert is 2i sajante*. 

* Tewachi, an adjut^t in cotnmissw;. ^ Sire-pnl. 

* The expression tabdkhi occnrs yerylrequentljMa the sequel. 1 pnainne that it means a morning 

drinking party. ^ ^ * • 

6 Or Gulguneh. V ^ Violet Garden. H 
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' house is from the door. ’ 1 advanced right to Tambol, face to face, and struck him on 
the helmet With an arrow. I shot another arrow, which pierced his shield and plate- 
mail. They discharged an arrow at me, which passed close by my neck.' Tambol let 
fall a heavy sword-hlow on my head. It is a singular fact, that, though not a thread 
of my cap of mail was injured, yet my head was sevei’ely wounded. No one coming 
up to my succour, and finding myself alone, I was obliged to retreat full gallop. Dost 
Beg, who was somewhat behind me, interposed hipiself, and engaged him sword in 
hand, to favour my escape. On another occasion, at Akhsi, when we were retreating 
out of that place, ^ie had a single combat with Baki Khiz though they called hhn 
Khlz (the efieminate), yet he was a stern and sturdy soldierj and wielded his sword 
rigli^ powerfully. When I retired firom Akhsi, and had only eight persons left with 
me, he was one of them. The enemy, after dismounting other two, at last dismounted 
Dost JBeg. After he was elevated to the rank of Beg, too, when Siunjek Khan came 
with the Sultans to Tashkend, and besi^ed Ahmed Kasim, he broke their ranks, passed 
tlmugh the middle of their army, 'and entered the city. He likewise showed.^eat 
self-devotion in defending the place.® Ahmed Kfisim, without giving hinr noliee^ 3 ram- 
doned the city and fled. Up^r these circumstances, he manfully attacked the Khans 
and Sultans, forced his way out of Tashkend, broke through the midst of their army^ 
and bravely effected his escape. After this, when Shirim Tagbai and Mazid, wi^ 
A. H. 014. their adherents, were in a state of rebellion. Dost Beg having been detached from 
Ghazni with a party of two or three hundred men on a plundering expedition, the 
Moghuls sent three or four hundred chosen mien, to seek him out and chastise bim, 
Dost B^ fell in with this force of the enemy in the neighbourhood of Shiruk&n, where 
hf coiApfl|||bly beat them, dismounted and took a number of them prisoners, and 
brought^j^k with him a quantity of heads which he had cut off. At 1^ stwm of the 
fort of Bajour, too. Dost Beg’s people came up and taounted the raid^rts before any 
of the others; and, at ^^erbaleh. Dost Beg defeated Hati, put him to flight," and took 
the place. After Dost Beg’s death, I gave his governments to his younger brother, 
WGram NSmr. ® 

On Friday, the 8th of the latter Rebi, I left the fort, and went to the Chebar-Bagh. 
On Tuesday the 12th, Sultanim B^m, the eldest daughter of Sultan Mii^j 
during the late occurrences, had been in Khw&rizm, wbrae Isan Kuli Sultan^ the 
younger brother of Yeli Pars^ Sultan, had married her daughterj arrived with in 
KAbuI. I assigned ^r thfe Baghe Khilwat for her residence. Aftfer she had taken up 
her abode there, I went and waited on them. As I losited them with the aamp. cere- 
mony as if they were my elder sisters, I bowed as a mark of politeness and re- 
spect ; they also bowed down. I then went up ^#em and we embraced each other; 
and we always afterwards observed the same usage. 

Oh Sunday the 17th, I released from custody that traitor Baba Sheikh, rdm had 

* takes no notice of the wound which on this occasiwihp received in the thigh. 

Thwii^e of Tddikend is referred to nowhere dse. 

He is hdta^esUed DQbars, which seems to be the conr^t name. 

• g • • 


A. ». 1519. 
April 8. 

April 12. 


April 17. 
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long been in confinement ; forgave his offences, and bestowed on him a dress of ho- 
nour. » 

On Tuesday the 19th, I went out about noon, to make a tour round Khwajeh Sy^an. jiprii 1 9. 
That day I was fasting. Yunis Ali and some others said with surprise, “ What ! 
Tuesday, and you fasting ! This is a miracle.” On reaching Behzadi, we halted at 
the Kazi’s house. That night we had made every preparation for a jolly party, when 
the Kazi came to me, and said, “ Such a thing was never yet seen in my house ; how- 
ever, ^u are Emperor and the Master.” Although the whole apparatus for our merry- 
nuiking was ready, yet, to please the !l^azi, we gave up our intenttin of drinking wine. 

On Thursday the 21fli, I directed that an inclosure or fence should be made on the April si. 
hiU, on the brow of which I had planned out a garden. ^ 

On Friday, I embarked above the bridge on a raft. On coming opposite to the April 22. 
Khaneh Syadan (sportsman’s house), a bird called Ding’ was cauglit and brought to 
me. I had never before seen a Ding, It has a singular appearance, and will be more 
parl^ularly mentioned in the account of the anmials of Hindustan. 

On Saturday the 23d, I planted shoots of the plane, and of the sycamore, within the AprU 23. 
indosure. At noon-day prayers we had a drinking partv. At day-break next mom- April 24. 
ingt we had an early drinking party within the new inclosed ground. After mid-day 
''We moun tednhd returned towards ^bul. Reaching KLhwajeh Hassan, completely drunks 
we slept there. At midnight we mounted again, left Khwajeh Hassan, and arrived at 
the Char-bagh. At Khwajeh Hassan, Abdalla, being intoxicated, had leaped into the AptO 2 .v 
water, arrayed as he was in his robe and dress of honour. As it was late, he was affect- 
ed with the cold, was unable to move, and staid all night at Kutluk Khwajeh’s estate- 
Next morning he came to me ashamed and penitent for his excesses, ha\igg formed a 
resolution to abstain from wine. I said to him, “ Now, speak out : Is youin^ntance 
to be effectual hlfad profitable for the future or not ? You are not to abstain ftom wine 
in my ^l^tocei and go on drinking everywhere dse.” He adhered to his resolution 
for soine jaronths, but could not observe it longer. 

On Monday the 25th, Hindu Beg, who had been left in Behreh and the adjoining Hindu Bi'n 
proinces without sufficient means, in hopes of their remaining peaceable, rejoined me. 

My back: had no sooner been turned than the Afghans and Hindustanis, without 

to any invitations to remain quiet, or paying the slightest attention to me or my^’’ 
orders, instmitly assembled in great numbers, and marched against Hindu in 
Behreh. The Zlenfindars also joined the partyof the Afghans ; so that Hindu B^ 
being unaUe to defend himself in Behreh, retired by Khushab, passed throi^h ^ 
country of Dinkot, and proceedingon by Nilab, arrived in Kabul. Deo Hindfi, wiUi 
the son of Sektu, and some other flbdus, had been brought as prisoners from Behreh. 

We now settled with each of them for a certain contribution, on payment of which 
theseJ^diisffinis were all presented with horses and dresses of honour, and dismiss- 
ed, with liberty to fiftnm home. <- 

On. Friday tbefSdrii, I fdt some symptmns of an intenmttent fever, and got myself Apnl » 
let blood. At that time th^e was an interval sometimes of two days, sometimes of 


The adjutant bird. 
•' 2 L 
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three days, between the return of its attacks. At each attack the fever continued till a 
perspiration arose, when I was relieved. After ten or twelve days, Mulla Khwajka pre- 
scribed wine mixed with narcissus flowers. I took it once or twice, but it did me no good. 

On Sunday, the 15th of the first Jemadi, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali came from 
Khost.* He brought a saddled horse as tribute, and also some money as an offering. 
Muhammed Sherif Munejjim,* and some sons of the Mirzas of Kliost, accompanied 
Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, and tendered their ser5dces. 

Next morning, being Monday, Mulla Kablr^arrived from Kashghar. He had gone 
from Andejan to K^hgbar, and had thenee come on to Kabul. 

On Monday the 23d, Malek Shah Mansur Yusef-zai, with' five or six chiefs of the 
Yu^f-zais, came from Sewad, and waited on me. 

^1 Monday, the first of tbe latter Jemadi, I bestowed dresses of honour on the 
Afghan Yusef-zai chiefs who had accompanied Shah Mansur ; I gave Shah Mansur a 
i^ken robe with rich buttons ; presented another with a robe of waved silk, and gave 
' other six persons robes, of silk, aftef which I dismissed them. It was settled that, they 
should nev^sr enter the country of Sew^ higher up than Anuheh ; and should .s^ke 
out the contributions of the a habitants from the rolls of their usual collections ; and 
farther, that the Afghans who cultivate lands in Bajour and Sewad should pay*^r 
thousand Kherwar^ or loads of rice to the government. 

On Wednesday the 3d, I took a julap. 

On Monday, the 8th of the month, they brought the wedding present of Khemzeh, 
the younger son of Kasim Beg, who was married to the eldest daughter of Khalifeh. 
It consisted of a thousand shahrokhis,^ with a saddled horse. 

. On Shah Hassan Beg sent to ask my permission to have a drinldng party. 

He carrkonluhammed Ali, and other Begs of my court, to his house. iK^nnis Ali and 
Gedai T^ghai were with me. I still abstained from the use of wine.’ I said, “ I never 
in my life sat sober while my friends were getting merry, nor remained cool and ob- 
servant while they were quaffing wine and getting jovial. Come, therefore, and drink 
near me, that I may observe for a while the different progress and effects of society on 
the sober and the drunk.” On the south-east of the Picture-gallery,® which was bnilt 
at the gate of the Char-bagh, was a small set of tents, in which I sometimes ^It. The 
*party was held there. Ghias, the buffoon, made his appearance ; they several times 
in sport turned him out of the party ; but at last, after much wrangling in jest, he 
forced his way into the meeting. We sent for Terdi Muhammed E^pchik and Mfilla 
KitAbdar. I composed extempore, and sent to Shah Hassan and his p^ty, the follow- 
ing verses : — ’ 

(r«rAi.)— My fnends enjoy the rose-garden of beauty in this banqud. 

While I am deprived of the delights of their society. * 

Yet since the charms of social bliss are theirs, ^ 

^ I breathe a hundred prayers that no evil may betide Item. 


' KbM lies on the Knrram river, north of Dour, in the Afghan country. 
• » This would amount to nearly thirty-eight thousand hundred weight. 

in MknWArtnonAA .. Jt a 


* The astroh^er. 
* Nearly fSO. 


‘ Probably in mn^uence of his intermittent - « SOtet-Khaneh, or Picture-*dace 
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I sent these lines by Ibrahim Chehreh. Between noon-day and afternoon prayers, the 
party got drunk, and began to be guilty of follies. While they were in this state of 
intoxication, I made myself be carried out in my Takht-rewan.^ For several days be- 
fore this I had drank the wine mixture, but afterwards, in consequence of its doing me 
no service, I had given up using it. Towards the close of my illness, I made a party 
to the south-west of Talerikhmiti,® under an apple tree, when we drank the medicated 
wine. , ^ 

On. Friday the 12th, Ahmed Beg /ind Sultan Muhammed Duldai, who had been June lo. 
left in Bajour to assist in the defence of the country, rejoined me. 

On Wednesday, the^ 17th of the month, Tengri Berdi, with some Begs and young June is. 
officers, gave a party in Haider Tald’s garden. I too went to the party, and j^^ank 
wine, il^er bed-time prayers, we rose, left the place, and sat down to drink together 
in the Grand Public Tents.^ 

On Thursday, J;he 25th of the moftith, Mulla Mahmud was appointed to read the June 23. 


Fika-e-Syfi.^ 

On Tuesday, the last day of the month, Abu Muslim Gokult&sh arrived from Shah June 28. 
Shujaa Arghun,’ as ambassador. He brought a Tipcl|i||| horse as a peshkesb. This 
gdtng day Xdsef Ali Rikabdar having swam across the water-plot of the Bagh-e-Che- 
nar a hundred-times, received a dress of honour and a saddled horse as a present. 

On Wednesday, the 8th of Rejeb, I went to Shah Hassan’s boose, \|^erc we had a juijr 6. 
drinking party. Many of my nobles and courtiers were present. 

On Saturday the 11th, there was a party between afternoon and evening prayers, .lulys. 
We went out to the terrace of the Pigeon-house, and sat down to our wine. When it 
was rather late, some horsemen were observed coming along the Deh-Afiffianan road, 
Voceeding td»the city. I ascertained that they were Derwlsh Muhamme#^rban and 
his people, who were coming on an embassy from Mirsa Khan ; we sent fw him up to 
the terrke. “ Put aside the form and state of an ambassador,” said I, “ and sit 
doTra and jmn us without ceremony.” Derwish Muhammed accordingly came, and, 
having placed before me a few articles of the presents which he had brought, down 
beside us. At that time he was strict in his deportment, and did not drink wine. W^ 
however, got extremely drunk. Next morning, when I was sitting in the hallof and^ 
ence, he came with all due state and ceremony, and having been introduced, presented 

the tributary offerings which Mirza Khan had sent. 

Last year, extreme difficulty, and by unceasing exertions and management, all 
the natives in the neighbouring tracts, along with the Aimdks, had been moved and 
brought down into Kabul. Kdbul is but a small country. It has not suffiment room 
for the range of their flocks of sheep and brood-mares, and tlie Aimaks and Turks 
have not there Imy proper situations for their summer and wmter residences. The 
tribe»who inhabit the desert and wilds, if they have their own will, never will settle 
in Kdbul. Thro# Beg, they begged leave to pass into another country. Ka- 


1 A sort of Utter, gene^lly cairiM between two mules. * TOu-chemtl-Turki. 3 Khaneh Sefid. 
^ Sacred extracts from the Koran, which were to operate as a charm for his recovery. 

5 called Shah • * 
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sim Beg pleaded hard for them, and at last procured leave for the Aimaks- to go over 
to Kundez and Baghlan. 

Hafez Mir Katib’s elder brother had come from Samarkand. I now gave him leave 
to return. I sent by him my Diwan for PolM Sultan, and on the back of it I wrote 
the following verses : — 

{Fergiati^ — 0 Zephyr, if thou enter the sanctuary of that cypress. 

Remind him of this heart-broken victim of separation — 

The object of ray love thinks not of Baber ; yet I cherish a hope 
That God wiU pour pity into his iron heart — (or Polad’s * heart). 

•« 

Op Friday, the 17th of the month, Muhammed Zeman Mirza brought an offering, 
and a horse, as tribute from Shah Mazid Gokultash, and was introduced to me. 

The same day, having arrayed Abu Muslem Gokult^h, the ambassador of Shah 
Beg, in a dress of honour, and given him some presents, I gave h^pi his audience of 
leave. * ’ 

The samfiday, I also gave an audience of leave to Khwajeh Muhammed All and 
Tengri Berdi, who held the gantries of Khost and Anderab.^ 

Oil Thursday the 23d, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom I had left in the nei^ 
bourhood of Kacheh-kot and Karluk,® districts which I had placed under his control, 
came to me, accompanied by Mirza Milvi Karluk’s son, Shah Hussein, and by some 
of Hati’s people. 

This same day, Mulla Ali Jan, who had gone to Samarkand to bring his family, ha- 
ving returned, waited on me. 

rTlie Ab^ -Rahman Afghans had settled themselves within the’limits of Gerdez. 
and did nil pay their taxes nor demean themselves peaceably. Th^f^molested the 
caravans both in coming and going. In order to chastise these Afghans, and beat up 
their quarters, on Wednesday, the 29th of Rejeb, I set out on an expedition against 
them. We halted and took sonie food in the neighbourhood of Teng-Waghchan ; and 
again set out after noonday prayers. That night we lost our road, and wandered a 
great deal to the south-east of Panjdb Sbekhneh,* among hillocks.and waste grounds. 
After a time we again fou^id the road, passed the Kotal (hill-defile) of Cheshmch-e- 
Pureh, and about the time of morning prayers, reached the plain, (descending'i^ it by 
the valley of Yakishlik, on the side of Gerdez, ) and sent out our plundering parties to 
scour the cmmtry. One detachment went out to plunder the coun^^nd beat up the 
enemy’s quarters on the side of the hill of Kirm^,^ which lies sonth-Oasf of Gerdez. I 
sent Khosfou Mirza Kuli and Syed Ali, with a division under 1&ieir. command, from 
the right of the centre, to follow and support this body. A considerabjb party of troops 
pxoceeded on a plundering excursion up the Julga (or Dale), to thJIast of Gerdez, 

9 Steel ; whence the play on the words, and the epigrauunatie rife of these lines. 

* Kistst and Anderab lie west of Radakhshau. 

® Beyond the Sind. Kacheh-kot seems to be Chuch. ; 

* The Persbii h&s Patkh^t-Shekhneh. 

X. * reads Seryij# and Kismdsh. On the Bmmim there is a village called ifeman. Per- 

haps the hniwsHintry at the sources of the Kurmni may S^eant, the whole country ^tered by that 
nvCT being sometimes called Kurman. ^ 
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Syed Kasim Ishek-agha,’ IVBr Shah Kochin Kiam, and Hindu Beg, Kutluk Kedem, 
Hussain, and their followers, were sent to support this second detachment. 

As the party that went up the Dale was the most considei-able, after seeing them * 
pass, I followed them. The inhabitants were a great way up, so that the troops which 
went to find them out tired their horses, and did not get the slightest thing worth 
mentioning. Forty or fifty Afghans came in sight on the plain. The party that had 
been sent to follow and support the troops rode up towards them, and sent a horseman 
to hasten my a^ance.- I immediately rode briskly forward, but before I could come 
up, Hussain Hassan, without motive or reason, had spurred on his horse into the midst 
of the Afghans, and while he was laying abont him with his sword, his horse, bemg 
wounded- with an arrow, threw him. He had no sooner risen, than they wounded him 
in the 1^ with a sword, threw liim down again, dispatched him with their hangers 
and swords, and cut him in pieces. The Amirs stopped short, and stood looking on, 
but gave him no astfstance. On getting information of this, I ordered Gedai Taghai, . 
Payendeh Muhammed Kiplan, Abul Hassan Kdrchi, Momin Utkeh, with^y imme- 
diate followers, and some chosen troops, to gallop on at full speed. I myself followed 
them at a quick pace. First of all, Momin Atkeh, on getffng into action, struck down 
an Afghan ndth a spear, and cut off his head, which he brought away. Abdal Hassan 
Korehi had not arrayed himself in his mail, but he advanced bravely, pwted himself 
in the road by which the Afghans were marching, charged among them mil speed on 
horseback, brought down an Afghan with his sabre, and cut off his head, which he 
brought in as a trophy. He himself received three wounds, and his horse was also 
wounded in one place. Payendeh Muhammed Kiplan also advanced very eallan^(>, 
^^cked and wounded an Afghan, sword in hand, made him prisoner, and nought in 
l^head. Th<^h the courage of Abul Hassan and Payendeh Muhammed'Kiplan 
had been distingnihed on former occasions, yet in this affair they gave still more con- 
spicuous prwfs of their gafiantry. These forty or fifty Afghans were all shot or cut 
down to a mian. After slaying the Afghans, we halted in a cultivated field, and I 
directed a tower of skulls to be made of their beads. By the time I reached the road, 
the Begs who had been with Hussain came up. Being very angry, and resolved to 
make an example of them, I said,—" As you, though so mahy in number, have stood 
by and^en a young man of such distinction and merit killed by a few Afghans on 
foot, and on plain ground, I deprive you of J^odr^nk and station, take from you your 
commands and gormiments, direct your beards to be shaven, and that you be led igno- 
mimously‘round the sheets of the town, that no man may henceforward give up a 
youth of such worth lb socontemptible an enemy. On level ground you stood look- 
ing on, and nevealifited an arm. Be this your punishment.” That detachment of 
the army which M gone towards Kirmas brought in some sheep and planner- 
Kishkeh, who was j^ery resolute man, while an Afghan was in the act of lifting his 
sword, and rushing on to come to close quarters with him, stood his ground ^thout 
flinching, applied his arrow to string with the greatest coolness, hit the Afghan, 
and brougd^ him down. 

Next morning we set out on our Return towards Kabul. 

1 The Chamberlain. 


I ordered Muhammed July s 
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A.D. 1519. Bakhsh, Abdal Aziz Mir Akhur,’ and Mir Khurd Bekawel,^ to rem^ at Cheshmeh- 
pnreh, and take some Ghei^hawels.* I myself, witk a small body, went by 'flie way of 
■* Mmdan-e-Rustam, as I had never seen that road. The Meidan-e-Rustam lies in the 
heart of a- hill country, towards the top of the hdls. The place is not remarkable for 
beauty. In the middle of a hill is an open Julga, or Dale. To the south, on the skirts 
of an eminence, is a small fountain of water. It is surrounded with extremely large 
, trees. Along the road leading from Gerdez to this Meidan-e-Rustam there are springs* 
They also have many trees about them, hut these trees are not so loiRy as the former. 
Although the Julga is rather narrow, yet below these last mentioned trees^the vajley 
is extremely verdant, and it is a most beautiful little Dale. On reaching^ the top of 
' the hill which rises to the south of Meidan-e-R^tam, the hill country of Xermas and 
the hilj country of Bangash appear under our feet. As the rains do not reach that 
trtet of ground, there is never a cloud seen on it. About noon-day prayers I reached 
• Hdli, and halted. , - • 

July 30. Next naming, I halted at, the village of Muhammed Aka, and, indulging 'myself 
with a maajun, made them throw into the water the liquor used for iutoxioatii;^ fishes, 
and caught a few fish. ' 

July 31. On Sunday, the third of Shahan, I arrived in Kabul. * 

August 2. On Tuesday, the 5th of the month, I inquired into the conduct of Derwlsh Muham- 
med Fazli, and the servants of Khosrou, regarding the surrender of Nilab, and it ap- 
pearing clearly in the course of the examinations that they had behaved iD, I degraded 
them from their rank and employments. About noon-day prayers, there was a drink- 
party under a plane tree. I bestowed a dress of honour on Baba Kishkeh 
Moghul.-' , 

August 5. On t'riday, the 8th, Kepek, who had been sent to Mirza Khan, back. ^ 

AuguH 11. On Thursday, we mounted, in order to ride round and visit the Damenkoh (or skirts 

«f the hiU-country) of Xhwajeh Seyaran and Baran. About bed-time prayers, we 
August 12. alighted at Mama Khatun. Next morning, we went as fat as Istalif, where we halted. 
That day I took a maajun. 

August 13. On Saturday, we had a drinking party at Istalif. 

August u. Next morning we left Istalif, and passed through the Sunjid Dereh. Wh^ we had 

nearly reached Xhwajeh Seyaran, they killed a large serpent, which was aPuiiek as 
the arm, and as long as a man. Out of^his large serpent crep^a thiimer one, which 
had apparently been caught and swallowed immediately hefor^ All its parts were 
quite uninjured and sound. The thin serpent might he somewhat shorter than the 
thick one. Out of the thin serpent came a large rat, which fikewise was perfectly 

Mupd ; no limb of it was injured. On reaching Xhwajeh Seylh^ll, we had a drink- 
iag party. W 

I wrote letters, which. I sent by the hand of Xichkeneh Tnn^tar to the Amirs be- 
yond the l^ls, desiring them to assemble the force* of the country, Tnen tinning that 

' Master of Hcase. s Taster; ’ 

^ resembling the great partridge, or the pheasant. |||| 

< Biljar, or perhaps rather Iljar, the military force of tt»e country of Kabul h^g stiH called Iljari. 

‘k 
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the army was in the field, and about to make an inroad ; that thej^ must therefore 
array themselves and join the camp. 

Next morning I monhted, and took a maajun. We threw into the river PerwAn, August 15. 
where it meets the road, some of the drug which is used by the inhabitants of the » 
country to intoxicate the fishes, and took a very great quantity of fish. Mir Shah 
Beg presented me with a horse, and gave us a dinner. From thence we went on to 
Gulbehar. After bed-time prayers we had a’drinldng party, Derwish Muhammed 
Sarban was pr^nt at these parties. Though young, and a soldier, yet he never in- 
dued in wine.^He always rigidly abstained from it. Kutluk Khwajeh Gokultdsh 
had for ^ong time renounced the profession of arms, and become a Derwish. He was 
very aged, an(Lhis beard had become white, but he always joined us at our wine in 
these jovial drinking parties. “ Doqp not the hoary beard of Kutluk Khwajeh make 
yon ashamed ?” said I to Muhammed Derwish ; “ Old as he is, and white as is his 
beard, he always drinks wine. You, a soldier, young, with a black beard, and never 
drink j What sens? is there in this ?” It never was my custom, as I did not think it 
polite, to press anybody to drink who did not wish ; so that this passed as ^mere plea- 
santry, and he was not induced to take wine. 

Ifext morning we had a morning cup. August id. 

On Wednesday, we left Gulbehar, and came to the village of Alfin, where we dined, August 17- 
and then went on to Bdgbat Khan, where we halted. After noon-day prayers we 
had a drinking party. 

Next morning, we set out again on our progress, and after having visited and cir- August is. 
cumambulated the tomb of Khwajeh Khan Said, embarked in a raft at Chinch Kur- 
ghd,neh. At the conflux of the river Penjhir, where the hill juts out, the raft struck 
<p a rock, antUiegan to sink. When the raft struck, the shock was so violent, that 
Rukh-dem, Teljlri Kuli, and Mir Muhammed Jaleban, were tossed into the river. 
Rukh-de^ and Tengri Kuli were dragged again into the raft with much difficulty. 

A china cup with a spoon and cymbal fell overboard. Putting off from thence, as we 
reached a place opposite to Seng-e-Burideh (the cut-rock), the raft again struck on 
something in the midst of the stream, I know not whether the branch of a tree, or a 
stake, which had been driven in for making a stop-water. Shah Hassan Shah B^ 
went ^ on his back. While falling, he laid hold of Mirza KAli Gokultash, and 
drew l^in along with him, Derwish MuhOTlned Sarban likewise tumbled into the 
water. Mirza Kf^Gokultash fell in an odd way. He had in his hand a knife for 
cutting melons, \^ch, while in the act of falling, he struck into the mat that was 
spread over the raft, ^d fell overboard. Not being able to regain the raft, he kept 
swimming in his gown and dress of honour, till he reached the shore. On disemlmrk- 
ing from the ra%|We passed that night in the raftsmen’s houses. Derwish Mifaam- 
med made me^resent of a cup of seven colours, like that which had fallen over- 

koard. i». , . j- n , -n 

On- Friday, we left the banks of the river. We halted on the skirt of a sm^i hill August i;». 

situated lower down thanTCoh-^arik, where I plucked a number of toothpicks with my ^ 
own hanA Aboul; noon-day prayers, we halted in Kutluk Khwajeh’s village,* in a 

^ TiiHis a jaghir or estate. 




♦ 
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A. D. 1519. 

August 22. 

« 

August 24. 
August 2C. 
August .‘il. 

Sept. 3. 

Sept. 4. 
Sept. 7. 

Sept. «. 


Sept. 11. 
Sept. 14. 


district of Lemghan. Katlak Kiwajeh got ready a hasty dinner, of which I partook ; 
after which I rode hack to Kabul. 

On Monday the 25th, I bestowed a KhUaat-Khaseh * (or dresfcf honour oKhe high- 
est, degree), and a saddled horse, on Derwish Muhammed Sarban, and he was pre- 
sent^ on being raised to the rank of Beg. For four or five months I had never cut 
the hair of my head. Ou Wednesday the 27th I had it cut. This day we had a 
drinking party. 

On Friday the 29th, I invested Mir Khurd with the office of governor to Hindal, 
on which occasion he brought me a present of a thousand shahrokhis. . 

On Wednesday, the 5th of Ramzan, one Jekni, a servant of Tulik Gokulta^ Birl^, 
came froib his master with a letter, reporting that an Uzbek plundering party had 
appeared in his neighbourhood, and that he had^vertaken, attacked, and defeated it. 
The messenger brought one Uzbek alive, and the head of another. 

On .^e night of Saturday the 8th, we went to K^im Beg’s house, and broke our 
. fast.^ He presented me with a saddled horse. Next morning, vfi broke our fast at 
the house of Khalifeh, who presented me with a saddled horse. ’ ^ 

The morning after, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali and Jan N^ir, who had been sent for 
in order to consult about military matters, arrived from their governments. j. 

On Wednesday the 12th, Sultan Ali Mirza, the maternal uncle of Kamran, who, in' 
the year in which I passed over from Khost to Kabul, had proceeded to Kashghar, as 
has been mentioned, waited on me. 

On Thursday, the 13th of Ramzan, I set out on an expedition for the purpose of 
resiling and chastising the Yusefzais, and halted at a valley which lies near Deh- 
on the Kabul side of that village. As I was mounting my horse. Baba Jan, 
my waiting-man, having presented it in an awkward manner, 1 was ans^, and strudf 
him a blow on the face with my fist, by which I dislocated my thumBiPel did not feel 
it much at the time ; but when I had dismounted at the end of our march, it had be- 
come extremely painful. For a long while I suflFered excessively from it, and I was 
unable’ to write a single letter. It got well, however, at last. 

At this station, one Kutluk-dem, a foster-brother of my aunt, Doulet Sultan Kha- 
nim, arrived from Kashghar, bringing letters and news of the Khanim. 

The same day, Bukhan and Musa, the chiefs of the Dilazaks, came with fici*' 
bute, and were introduced. 

On Sunday the 16th, Kuch Beg arrived. 

On Wednesday the 19th, we marched, and, passing by But-khak, halted in the 
place where we had been accustomed to encamp on the banks, of the But-khak river. 
As Bamian, Kehmerd, Ghhri, and the districts held by Kuch B^, were much ex- 
posed^ in cons^uence of jthe vicinity of the Uzbeks, I excused him accompanying 

I The Khilaat-Ehaseh, or dress of honour of the highest degree, in the time of Baber, probably con- 
sisted of a robe oar vest of rich cloth; a cap, sabre and dagger -with enamelled handles, a military stand- 
ard, and a horse with trappings enriched with gold, and perhaps the nekara-khaneh, or band of music. 

* About £S0, The ijpention of such sums allows the poverty ^ the country. 

3 This being Bamzan, Baber did not break his fast till sunset. In like manner-during Ramzan, they 
eat in thc morning, befiwe snnrise. 
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the army ; and at this station, presenting him with a turhan which I myself had 
worn, together with a complete dress of honour, dismissed him to his government. 

On Friday the 21sf we halted, at Badam-Cheshmeh. 

Next morning, we halted at Bank-ab. I went and rode all round Karayul. In the Jkpt le 
course of this day’s march, we found honey in a tree. Advancing, march after march 
on Wednesday the 26th we halted at Bagh. All Thursday we staid at Bagh. On 
Friday, we marched, and halted after passing Snltanpur, The same day, Mir Shah Sept, ji 
Hussain amved from his government. Bukhan and Musa, the chiefs of the Dilazaks, 
an||^the Dilaza® themselves, also arrived this day. I had intended to make an expe- 
dition ni^st Sewad, in order to check the Yfisefzais. The Dilazak chiefs represented 
to me, ^t, in Hashnaghar, there were a great number of Ulus (or wandering tribes), 
who had large quantities of corn, and urged me to attack them. After consulting, I 
finally arranged, that as there seemed to be large quantities of grain in Hashnaghar, 
we should plunder the Afghans of that neighbourhood ; that we should fit up the fort 
of Hashnaghar, or that of Pershfiwer, and lay up magazines of grain in them ; and that 
Mir Shah Hussain should be left there with a body of troops for their defence. In 
consequence of this resolution, Mir Shah Hussmn got leave of absence for a fortnight, 
that he might go back to his government, and return with such warlike stores as were 
requisite. 

Next morning, we resumed our march, and came to Jul Shahi, where we halted, sept. 21 . 
Tengri Berdi and Sultan Miihammed Duldai overtook' and jmned us at this station. 
Khamzeh likewise arrived this day from Kundez. 

On Sunday, the SOth of Ramzan, we marched from Jui ShW, and halted at Kiruk Stpt. I’.i. 
.\rik, I went on board of a raft with a few of my intimate friends. We passed the ' 
feast of the new moon ‘ in this station. Some people had brought several animals 
loaded ■with 'w^i^from the valley of Nur. After evening prayers, there was a drink- 
ing-party^ insisting of Mohib Ali Korchi, Khwkjeh Muhammed Ali Kitabdar, Shah 
Hassan-Shah Beg, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, and Derwish M uhamma d Sarban. 

Derwtsh Muhammed always abstained from wine. From my childhood down, it has 
been my rule that*no one should be pressed to drink against his will. Derwish Mu.- 
hammed was always of our parties, and never was urged to drink at aU. Khwajidi 
MohaTi|||pd Ali woiild not suffer him to take his own way^ but, by presaiag mad urging, 
made him drink some 'wine. 

4 * 

Early on Mondayj^being the day of the Id,* we renewed our march ; on the way 1 Sept. 26 . 
took a maajun to rerndve^e crop sickn^. At the time of my taking the maajtui 
they brought a Coloquint apple.-. -^^^^-^jj^.^AIubammed had never seen one. 1 tdd 
him it was a Hindimtani melon, .. ^.dingly parf ® ®^j®^ which he pi^ 

hastily into his mqntfa, and chewed fhe bitter taste, did not leavefhis month 

‘ The Id-e-Fitr is the festival on the conclusion of the feast of the Banzao, celebrated on seeing the 
new moon of Shawal. 

* That is, of the new moon of Shawal. The new moon having been seen the wening before, which 
to the Musulmans was Monday evening, they had celebrated the Id..e-Fitr on MAday eve. 

^ 2 m 
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A.D.’ldi9. that ii^hole day. We halted on the rising ground of Germ Cheshmeh.* Some meat 
had been already dressed and presented, when Lenger Khan, who had been for some 
time at his place, arrived with an offering of some maajun as tribute, and made a ten- 
der «f his services. We went on and halted at Bedeh-sir. At afternoon prayers, I 
went aboard of a rhft veith several of my intimates, sailed down the stream about a kos, 
and then returned back. 

Sept. 27. Next morning we marched thence and halted at the bottom of the Kheiber Phss. 

The same day Sultan Bayezid, who had passed over from Nilab by way of Bareh 
(whence, having got notice of my motions, he had traced me out), arrived and 
me information, that the Aferidi Afghans, with their families and property, %ere set- 
tled in Bareh, where they had sown a great quantity of rice, which had not yet been 
carried off the ground. As I had fixed on plundering the country of the Yusefzai 
Afgh^s and Hashnaghar, I did not care to meddle with these others. At noonday 
prayers, we h^ a drinking party at the quarters of Khwajeh Muhammed AJi. Du- 
Aring this party I sent to Khwajeh Kilan at Bajom*, by the hands of Sultan Tirahi, a 
detailed account of onr march into these Countries. On the margin of the letter I wrpte 
the following couplet ; — ' .. 


■Sept 28. 


Sept 29. 


Sept. 30. 


O, Zephyr ! kindly say to that beautiful fawn — 

Thou hast condemned me to wander in the hills and deserts.2 

Marching thence at dawn, we passed the defiles of Kheiber, and halted at Ali Mesjid. 
Marching again about noon-day prayers, and leaving the baggage to follow, we reached 
the banks of the river of Kabul when the second watch was over, and had a short sleep. 
At break of day we discovered a ford, and crossed the river. We got notice from our 
advanced party, that the Afghans had received information of our approach, and fled. 
Proceeding in our course we crossed the river of Sewad, and halted viidst the corn- 
fields of the Afghans. We did not find one half of the grain that we had been 'fed to 
expect ; indeed, not one-fourth. I consequently gave up my intention of fortifying 
Hashnaghar as a depot. The Dilaz^ chiefs who had urged us to make, this inroad 
were rather mortified. About afternoon prayers we crossed to the^iabul^side of the 
Sewad river, and halted. • ’ 

Next morning having marched from the Sew&d river, we crossed the.K^ river 
and baked. Having sununoned the Begs who were ‘admitted to counci^/^ bdd a 
consnltadoni in which it was resolved to plunder the country of the Aferidi Afghlyic^ 
as had been proposed by Sultan Bayezid, to fit up the fort of Persh&werfor the r^p! 
tion of their effects and com, and to leaye.arfpWTlh''o it* Hindu B^, and the Mir- 
zidehs^ of Khost, joined us at this stardigtricts heV I took a ma^iin. Herwish Mu- 
hammed Serban, Muhammed GokultasLo jTri Geddi Taghai, the obtain of the night- 
guard, were of the party. We afterwards sed^also for Shah'Hassan. After dinner 
^nt^raoon prayers, we Embarked on a raft. We ^t for Lenger Khan ^ 

Ukewise to join ns on the raft. About evening ^yers we landed and returned to toe 
tamp. \ ^ , 

‘ Hot-spring. 


* Two Persian vertes from an ode of Hafea. 


3 Sons of the Mies. 
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l^rcliing early in the morning fjom the banks of the river, in execijtion of the plan A.D. 1519. 
which had been form^, and passing Jam,* we halted on reaching the mouth of the * ■ 

river of Ali Mesjid. Abul Hashem Sultan Ali, who had followed us, reported, that 
on the eve of Arifeh,^ he had, at Jui Shahi, met with a person who was come from 
Badakhsh^, and who had informed him, that Sultan Said Khan was marching against 
Badakhshan, which had induced him to hasten to me with the intelligence. I immedi- 
ately sent for the Begs and consulted them, when it was resolved to renounce our plan 
of garrisoning the fort, and to set out on an expedition into Badakhshan. I bestowed 
a dress o( honour on Longer Khan, and appointing him to reinforce Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeig, pve him his leave. That night we had a drinking party in Khwajeh Mn- 
hammed Ali’s tent. 

Early next morning we set out on our march, and crossing the Kheiber Pass, halted Ottober 2. 
at the foot of it. . The Khizer-Khail had been extremely licentious in their conduct. 

Both on the coming and going of our army they had shot upon the stragglers, and such 
of our people as lagged behind or separated from the rest, and carried ofiF their horses. * 

It was clearly expedient that they should meet with a suitable chastisement. With 
this view, early in the morning, we marched from the foot of the Pass, and spent the 
noon in Deh-Gholaman. About noon-day prayers we fed our horses, and dispatched 
Muhammed Hussain Korchi to Kabul, with orders to seize all the Khizer-Khail in the 
place ; to put their property under sequestration, and to send me an account of what 
was done. I also desired them to write minutely, and send by some swift person, 
wlmtever information had been received from Badakhshan. That night we continued 
marching till’midnight, and halted a little beyond Sultanpdr ; from which place, after 
having taken a short sleep, we mounted again. The quarters of the Khizer-Khail ex- 
tended from B^ar and Masikh-keram as far as Karasu. The morning had dawned Oetobet n. 
when- we came up with and charged them. Much property, and many of their chil- 
dren, fell into the hands of our troops. A few of them gained a hill which was near at 
band, and escaped. 

Next mofning we encamped at Kila-ghu, where we took some Gher Jhawels. The October 4 . 
baggage which had been left behind joined us to-day at this station. 

The Veziri Afghans had been very irregular in paying their taxes. Alarmed at thia ^ 

exampl^f punishment, they now brought three hundred sheep as tribute. 

■Ell my hand had got better I could not write at all. At this station, on Sudday the 

I was able to write a little. October a. 

^ext morning the chiefs of the Khirelch’ and Shamu-Khail arrived, accompanied by October 10. 
a body of Afghans. The Dilazak chiefs earnestly besought me to overlook and forgive 
the offences of these people ; I accordingly pardoned them, and set the prisoners at 
liberty. I fixed their tribute at four thousand sheep ; and, having given their chiefs 

* Now Janirud. 

’ This appears to be a mistake or oversight of Baber. The sheb or eve of Arifeh was not till the 
evening of the 2d December ISta. He probably meant to aay, the Id-e-Fitr, which had occurred only 
five diqra before, oh th^Sth September. 
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A. D. 1519. vestB*of honour^ sent tfaeni^tiack into their iMiaantry, accompanied by collfectors^ whom 
I appointed. ' 

October 13. Raving settled (hesdjaffairs, ontThursday the 18th we marched, and halted at Be- 
October 14. h&r^'&nd Masakh-kerain. Next morning I reached the Bagh-e-Vafa ; it was the season 
when the garden was in all its glory. Its grass-plots were all covered with clover ; its 
pomegranate trees were entirely of a beautiful yellow colour. It was then the p^e- 
granate season, and the pomegranates were hanging red on the ^ees. The orange trees 
were green and cheerful, loaded with innumerable oranges ; but the best oranges w^e 
not yet ripe. Its pom^anates are excellent, though not equal to the fine ones of nur 
country. I never was so much pleased with the Bagh-e-Vafa (the Garden of Fideli- 
ty), as on this occasion. During the three or four days that we staid at the Garden, 
all the' people in the camp , had pomegranates in ‘abundance. ' ; 

October 17. On Monday ,we marched from the Garden; I staid till the first wqtch, and bestow- 

edithe oranges*on diffei^ent persons. I gave Shah Hassan the oranges of two trees ;4o 
*8everal Begs I gave ope tree, and to several two orange trees. As I had an iptention 
of travelling through the Lemgh^ in the winter, I desired them to save about tw^ty 
treeft, around the piece of water, for my use. This day we reached Gendemel^ 

October 18- Next morning we halted at Jagdalik. Towards evening prayers we had a drinking 
party; many of my courtiers were present. About the end of the party, Gedai Mu- 
hammed, sister’s son of Kdsim Beg, became very noisy and troublesome : and, when he 
got drunk, placed himself on the piljow on which I reclined, whereupon Gedai Tagkai 
turned him out of the party. * 

M^ching thence, before break of day, I went to^it the country up the Bkrilj^ah 
of Kuruk-aai. Many Turak trees were in, excellent hearing. We halted at^that place ; 
and, having dined on a dish called Yulkerdn, we drank wine in hc^our of the rich 
crop. We made them kill a sheep which , was picked up «n the road, cause^ome 
meat to be dressed, kindled a fire of oak branches, and entertained ourselves. Mulla 
Ahdal Maiek Diw^h having petitioned to be allowed to carry to Kabul the news of 
my approaRt/Xaceeu^iBgly dikpatched him for that city. * 

Hassan Nebireh, who had come on the part.ef Mu-za Khan,, after givings me due no- 
tice of his intentions, here met and waited on me. We continued at this jdace drink- 
ing till the sun was on the decline, when we set out. Those who had beeb ofdbe party 
were c&npletely drunk. Syed Kasim was so drunk, that two of his servants j^ere 
obliged to put him on horseback, and brought him to the camp with great diffi^ty. 
Dost hLihammid Bakir was so far gone, that Amin MulwmuBed Terkhan, Msti 
Chehreh, and those who. were along with him, were unable, with all their exertions, 
to get him on horseback. They poured a great quantity of water-over him, but all to 
ao purpose. At tins moment a body of Afghans appeared in s^ht. Amin Muhammed 
Terkhan, being very drunk, ^avely gave it as his opinion, that rather th® leave |im, 
in die condition in which he was, to fall into the handa of the enemy, it was better at 
emce to cut off lus head, and carry it away, ftfeking^ another exertion, howevej^ with 
mu^ £fficolty, they contrived to throw him upon ahorse, whic]y.h^ led along, and 
80 Inroi^ him off, H ^ 


October 19. 
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We Teacli^ Kabul at tnidnight. Next morning' Kuli 'Beg, who -li^d been sent to Oc ohei 20 . 
Kashgbar on an embassy tp ^ultan4Said Khan, returned and waited on me in the hall 
of audience. BeshgeJi MSrza Ambarchi,* who had been sent along with Kuli fieg 
on an embassy to me, brought with him a few of the rarities of that country as “lire- 
sents. - 

Qfi Wednesday, the first of Zikadeh, I went alone and had an early cup close by Ocioicr x 
K^il Beg’s tombi th| party afterwards dropped in, by one or two at a time. When 
sun waxed l^ot, we retired to the Bagh-e-Benefsheh,- and sat down to our wine by 
the §^de of the piece of water. At mid-day we took a nap ; and, ^||)out noon-day 
prayers^ again reamed to our wine. At this afternoon parly, I gave wfine to Tengri 
Kuli Beg and Mepdib, which P had never before done. At bed-time prayers I reach- 
ed Hemai|^^ and ataid there that night. 

On Thursday, I bestowed dresses of honour on the merchants of I^industfin, who October 27 . 
wjpre under the guidance of Yahid Loh&ni, and gave them leave to depart. 

On Saturday, the 4th of the month, I granted audience of leave to Beshgeh Mirza, October sa. 
wl^ bad come from Kashgbar, when I gave liim a dress of honour, and made him 
some Resents. # 

On Sundh^ -I had a party in the small Picture-cabinet'* that is over the gate. Although October .'50 
tlm apartment is very small, our party consisted of sixteen. 

On Monday, I went to Ist^if, to see the harvest. This day I tpolc a maajfin. Octobers]. 
OuriBg the night there was a great deal of rain. Most of the Begs and cogrtiers who 
had attended me were oMiged to take refuge in my tent, which was pitched in the 
n^dle of a garden. ♦ 

Next morning we had a drinking party in the same tent. We continued drinking Nor. 1- 
till night. On the following morning we again had an early cup, and, getting intoxi- 
cate^' went to sleep. About noon-day prayers, we left Istalif, and I took a maajun on Nov. 2 . 
the road. Jt was about afternoon prayers before I reached Behzadi. The crops were 
mttremely good. While I was riding round the harvest-fields, such of my companions 
as were fond of wind' began to contrive another drinking-bout. Although I had taken 
a^maajun, yet as the crops were unconamonly fine, we sat down under some trees that 
had yielded a plentiful load of fruit, and b^u to drink. We kept up the party in the 
aanw. pl ^A till bcd-time prayers. Mulla Mahmud Kbalifeh having arrived, w^invited 
to join us. Abdalla, who had got very drunk, made an observation which affected 
Without recollecting that Mulla Mahmud was present, he repeated the verse, 

(Per«on.)— Examine whom you will, you will find him suffering from the same wound. 

« 

Mulla Mahmud, who did not drink, reproved Abdalla for repeating this Verse with 
levity.* Atidnlla, recovering his ju^ment, vras in terrible perturbation, and conversed 
in I wondl|pfally smooth and sweet strain all the rest of the evening. 

^0*i;'Thnr8day 16tb, I t«)k a maajfin in the Bagh-e-Benefshel4 and embarked in No». 10 . 

1 Warehouse keeper. •, * Violet garfen. * The Bath* A Sfiret-khandi. 

* Tlis verse, is from a religions poem, and has a mystical meaning. The pridane appli- 

cstioi^f it is the of ofiTence. 
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A. u. 1319, a boat with several of my more intimate associates. Hummun and K&mran also joined 
nS. Afterwards Humaiun shot a water-fowl in very handsome style. 

Not. li. On Saturday the 18th, we rode out from the Cheharbagh about noon, and, after 
dismissing our grooms and attendants, passed Mulla Baba’s bridge, and, mounting the 
strait of Diwerin,’ reached the subterraneous water-runs^ of Kush-Nader andBazarian. 
We then passed behind Khirs-khaneh,® and came late, about the time of the first sl^p, 
to Terdi Beg Khaksar’s subterraneous conduit. Terdi Beg, onjiearing of our arrival, 
ran out in a great hurry to wait on me. I well knew Terdi Beg’s thoughtless profuse 
turn, and that^he did not dislike his glass. I had taken with me a hundred shahro- 
khis,^ which I now gave him, telling him to get ready wine and everything else for an 
entertainment, as I wished to make merry with some jolly companions. Terdi Beg 
set out for Behzadi to bring wine, I sent my horse with one of Terdi Beg’s slaves to 
' graze .in a val^y, while I myself sat down behind the water-course, on a risfn'g g^round. 

It vnis past the first rratch (nine o’clock), .whhn Terdi Beg came back with a pitcher 
* of wine, and we set about drinking it. While Terdi Beg was bringing the wine. Mu- 
hammed K^im Birlas and Shahzadeh, who had guessed at the object of his^err^d, 
bulPhad no suspicion that I was concerned, had dogged Terdi Beg on'faol;^ We 
invited them to be of the party. Terdi Beg said, that Hul-hul-ankeh wished to drink 
wine with us. I said, “ I have never seen a woman drink wine : Call her to be of the 
party.” He likewise sent for a kalonder,^ called Shahi, and a man connected with the 
conduit, who played on the ribeck.® We sat drinking wine on the eminence behind 
the water-run till evening prayers ; after tvhich we went Terdi Beg’s house, and 
drank by candle-light till after bed-time prayers. It was a wonderfully amusing &d 
guileless party. I lay down, and the party went to another house, where they drank 
* till the kettle-drum beat. Hul-hul-ankeh came, and was very riotous with me ; at last, 
however, I threw myself down, as if completely drunk, and so escaped. I inten^d to 
mount my horse alone, and set ofi" for Isterghach, without letting them know. They 
Nut. 13. discovered my design, however, so that it did not succeed. At length, when the kettle- 
drum beat, I mounted. Having desired Terdi Beg and Shahzadeh to accompany me, 
we all three rode on towards Isterghach. About early morning prayers- we reached 
Khwajeh Hassan, below Istalif. We halted for a little, and I took a maajfin, and made 
a circlet of the crops. Towards sunrise, we halted at the garden of Istalifrland eat 
grapes, and finally halted and slept at Khwajeh Shahab, in the territory of Istergl^h. 
The house of Ata INfir Akhur was there. While we were asleep, he prepared "an ^pter- 
tainment, and got ready a pitcher of wine. It was of excellent vintage.' We drink 
several cups and mounted. At^oon-day prayers, we alighted in a heautiful garden at 
Isteighach, and had a merry party. In a little time Khwajeh MuhammeiJ Amin joined 
us. We continued drinking till night prayers. During the course of that night and 
Aiy, Abdalla Asas,^ Nfir Beg, and Yusef Ali, arrived frorgi Kfibnl. 

Kezt morning, we breakfasted, ^d rode round the Bagh-e-Padshahi,* r^ich Is 


Not, 14. 


^ Or Demen. * Karii. 3 Bear-housey 

^ A Kilmder is ■ t^Kgioaa mendicaDt of a particular class. 

7 Of the night-gnard . a Royal Garden. 


' About £5 sterling. 


A 


* 
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below Isterghach. One apple-tree btid been in excellent bearing. On some branches 
five or six scattered leaves still remained, and exhibited a beauty wl4c^ the painter, 
with all his skill, m%;ht attempt in vain to pourtray. From Isterghach we rode tp 
Khwajeh Hassan, where we dined. About evening prayers, we came to BehzMi, and 
drank wine in the house of one of Khwajeh Muhammed Amin’s servants, named Iinam 
Muhammed. 

Next morning, being Tuesday, we arrived at the Charbagh of K&bnl. On Thursday 
the 23d, I entered the Ibrt. 

'On Friday, Muhammed Ali Haider Rikabdar having taken a Tueghun, brought it 
in and presented it to me. ^ 

On;Satij.rday the 25th, I had a party in the Bs^h-e-Chinar.' About bed-time prayers 
I mounted. As Syed K^im had takep offence at something, I alighted on coming to 
his honse^nd drank a few glasses. ^ 

On 'Thursday, the 1st of Zilhajeh, Tajeddin Mahmud, who ^d com^ from Kanda- 
har, waited on me. 

On I^onday the 19th, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng arrived from Nilab. 

On Tuesday, Sanger Khan Jenjuheh, who had come from Behreh, waited on me. 

On'Fidday the 23d, I finished my extracts from the four DiwanS'of Ali Shir B^, 
the Ghazels which I had selected and arranged according to their me^ure. • 

On Tuesday the 27th, I had a party in the citadel. In this party, the rule was, 
that every person who got drunk should leave the place, and another person' be invited 
to supply his room. 

On Friday, the 30th of Zilhajeh, I set out to make a circuit of Lemghan. 




THE OCCURRENCES OF 926. 


On Saturday, the 1st of Moharrem, I reached Khajeh Seyaran, and had a drinking 
party upon the mound, which had been, thrown up by the Jui-nou (or new river). 

Next morning, I mounted, and rode to visit Reg-rewan.» I alighted at the Kianeh 
Bulbuli,® belonging to Syed Kasim, where we had a party. 

S^t morning, I mounted, and continued my tour. I took a maajun, and went on 
till^ reached Bilker. Although we had taken wine over-night, in the monung we 
had a morning cup. About noon-day prayers, we proceeded on to DemameV w^re 
we halted, and had a drinking party. Before break of day, we had a morning dranght. 
Hak-ddd, the chief of Derndmeh, presented me. with his garden as a peshkesh. 

“On Thulsday, we mounted, and rode onto Deh-TajikSo, in Nijrow, whwe we halted. 

Omf riday, we hunted the hill which lies between Kulbeh and the river Bkran, and 


iTlIplane-treeVrAn. * Moving^sani 3 Nightingal..h.lL 

« DeinLieh is a Utfle valley that joins that of Nijrow from the north-wert. 


Nov. IS. 
Nov. 17- . 

Nov. in. 

Nor. 19 

Nov. it. 

Bee. 12. 

Dec. 13. 
Dec. 16. 

Dec. 20. 

Dee. 23. 


A.D. 1.619. 
Dec. 24. 

Dec. 25. 

Dec. 26 

Dec. 27. 

Dec. 29. 
Dec. 30. 



A. D. 1519. 

Uec. jI- 

K.D. 1520, 
January 2. 


January 3. 
January C. 
J^nuarv 7. 


January 3. 

January 11. 
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killed many deer. From the time my finger waS hurt I had newr drawn an arrow. 
This day I sh^jn arrow ]%ht on tl^ shoulder-bone of a stag. The arrow entered half 
^vay up to the feather. At afternoon prayers, I left the cbas^tand proceeded on to 
Nijyow. 

Next morning,' the tribute of the inhabitants was fixed at sixty mi^kals' of gold. 

On Monday, I set out again on my tour in Lemghan. I had intended t<f^i^8^ve 
carried Humaiun along with me on this journey, but he preferred staying, and I took 
leave of him at the Pass of Kora ; after which I went on, and^alted at Bedrav. The 
fishermen take great quantities of fish in the river of paran. At afternoon prayers, 

I embarked on a raft, and had a drinking party. After evening prayer^ I landed 
from the raft,- and again sat down to wine in the pubUc tents." Haidar Alailidffa’ had 
been sMit by me to the Kafers. He met me below the Pass of BMij, accompanied by ’ 
s^je of their chiefs, who brought with them a few skins of wine.' While cel^ng down 
me he saw prodjpons numbers of Chikurs.^ 

^«t morning, I went on board of a raft, and eat a maajun. Landing below Lul&n, 

I retuAied to the camp. . 

Marching again on Friday, I halted at Ddmeneh below Mendrl,nr. Atir n^faf,"‘we 
bad a drinking party. , « 

Oh Saturday, I embarked in a raft, and passing the strait of Derouta,^landed higher 
up than Jehan-numii. We went to the Bagh-e-Vafa, which is opposite to Adindpur. 
Kiam Urdushah, the Hakim of Nangenhar, met us as we landed from the raft, and 
paid me his respects. Lenger Khan Ni^i, who had long b^n in Nil&b, jraited on me 
on the road, and offered me his duty. We alighted at the Bagh-e-Vafa. Its orai;ges 
were well advanced in their yellow hue, and the verdure of thwgreen plants was beau- 
tiful. We staid five or six days in the Bagh-e-Vafa. As T intended, when forty years 
old, to abstain from wine,® and as now I watrted somewhat less than one.year oLbeing 
forty, I drank wine most copiously. "* J 

On Sunday the 16th, I took an early draught, and when sobered, as I was taking a 
maajun, Mulla Yarek played an air which he had composed in the Penjgah time, to the 
Mekhemmis measure. The air was beautiful. For some time I had not much attended 
to such matters. I took a fancy that I too- should compose something, and was induced 
by this incident to compose an air in the Cbargah measure, as will be mention^ in its 
proper place. 

On M ednesday, while taking an early glass,- 1 said in sport' that every person who 
sang a T^ik as* should receive a goblet of wane. In consequence of this, many per- 
sons drank thedr goblet of wine. About nine in the morning, seme persons who were 
sitting ki our party under a Tfil tree, proposed that every one who sang, a Turki song 
should have a goblet of wine, and numbers sang their song, mad claimed and received 
their goblet of wine. When the sun mounted high, we went under the orange treesj 
and drank our wine on the banks of the canal. 

i This seems an easy tribute. It is only about 400 rupees, or L.40. » Khaneh-r^?d. 

’ A Wpd of the partridge kind. * Derouta is west of Jelftabad, up the river. * 

Baber unfortunately did not adhere to this resolution. 
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Next mornihgT left Duteh, embarked on th^raft, and passing .^^Shahi, reached Jai uary 12. 
Ater. At Ater ^ paonnted on horseback, and rode through the Wley of Nur, .till 
we had reached and passed the Aallage of Susan. We halted at Amleh. 

Khwajeh ^an had regulated everything at Bajour, and brought the country into 
the Jbest order. As he was a prudent and able counsellor, I sent for him that he might 
be hlong with me, and I gave Shah Mir Hussain the charge of Bajour. On Saturday .jaim.in u 
the 22d, I gave Shah^Mir Hussain his audience of leave. This day, likewise, I had a 
^ drinking party at Aqodeh. 

Next morning it rain^ heavily. I went from Kuner to Kileh-Keyam, where Ma- January l•'■- 
lek^^l^d a house, and halted at his second son’s house, which was situated over- 
looking an orange plantation. As the rain prevented our going out among the orange- 
trees, i^had our wine in the house. The rain poured down in torrents. I kqjew a 
cStfm, and taught it to Mullah Ali Jan. He wrote jt on four ^raps of paper, and huftg 
it up to the four points of the compass ; the rain ceased that moment, and the sk^im- 
medi^ly began to clear up. 

The following morning I went on board of one raft, and some young men embark- January ii. 
ed in ^nother. In Sewad, Bajour, and the neighbouring countries, they make a pe- 
culiar kind<^f buzeh (or beer). There is a substance which they ca^&im, coAposed 
of the tops of certain herbs, and of various drugs. They make it roun^ike a loaf, and 
then dry and lay it up. This Mm is the essence from which the buzeh (or beer) is 
made. Many of the potions composed of it are wonderfully exhilarating, but they are 
terribly bifter and ill-talted. I had thoughts of taking this buzeh, but, from its ex- 
twme bitterness, wasjinable to swallow it : I then took a little maajun. I desired Asas, 

Hassan Ikerek, and MasH| who were in the other raft, to drink some of the potion, 
which they did, and became intoxicated. Hassan Ikerek immediately began to play a 
nunjlber oMupleasant freaks. Asas, also, became perfectly drunk ; and performed so 
man^ disagreeable pran^ as to make us quite uncomfortable; insomuch, that we had 
thoughts of turning them out of the raft, and of landing them on the opposite side of 
the river, but were prevailed upon by urgent entreaties to desist. 

I hkve mentioned that I had bestftwed Bajour on Shah Mir Hassain, and i^calM 
Khwajeh Kilan. Having a high opinion of Khwajeh Kilan as a wise and able coun-. •• < 

seller, I did not wish to prolong his residence in Bajour ; I was of opinion, ^too, that 
the management of Bajour was now become easier. I met Shah Mir Hassain, as he was 
on Ms way to Bajour, at the passage over the river of Kuner, sent for him, and had some 
c^versation with him ; after which I gave him one of my own corslets,' and he took 
leave. When we came opposite to Nurgil, an old man came and begged alms; the 
people in the raft each gave him something, a robe, a turban, or a sash; in this way, 
the old man received articles to a considerable amount. About mid-way the raft struck 
on some ground. We were much Afraid; but though the raft did not sink, hEr 
Mi^wnmed, who guided it, was pitched into the water. We passed that night near 


» Q&r sems to be the armour used by horsemen. 
2 N 
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A.n. 1519 
January 1 7. 


Janttarv 18 . 




Ater. On Tue^l^ we came to Men^aur.* Kutlak Kedem, and^is father Doulet 
‘ Kedem, prepared for u^^an entertainment. Although the place ha^ nothing beautiful 
to recommend it, yet, ft) p^se them, I drank a few glasses of wine, and returned to 
the cai|^ about afternoon prayers. ^ 

Qn Wednesday we went and visited the fountain of Gidger.'^ Gidger is a dis' 
depi^dent on the Tuman of Mendraur. In this district alone, of all the Lemghi 
are there any dates. The village stands higher up than the Daqtenkoh (skirts of the 
hills) ; its date groves lie to the east of it. It is situated on the edge of the date groves, 
in an open space. Six or seven cubits below the fountain, they have built a barricado 
of stones, for retaining the water for the purpose of bathing. The water is^na^ to 
run over this bason in such a way as to fall on the heads of those who bathe below. 
T^j||vateT of this fountain is extremely soft; i^any one bathes in it in \^ter, his 
lifllhs ^ij^rst fe^ excessj^ly cold, hut afterwards, however long he stay in, ms serra- 
tion^ hedome altogether agreeable. 

January 19. Tifursday, ShiirEhani Turkolani made us alight at his house, and entejcUined 

us. About noon-day prayers we mounted again, and setting out, reached tb§ 
houses, or pools, which have been built for talnng hsh. These lishing-hotise^ ' have 
already been d^cribed. ^ 

January 20. Qn Friday^ we halted near a village under the charge of Mir Miran. About evening 
prayers we had a party. 

January 21. On Saturday we hunted the hill which lies between Alisheng'^d Aling^. On one 
side the men of Alisheng, and on the other the people of Alingir, mad^ ring, and 

drove in the deer from the hill; numbers of deer were killed. ^On leaving the chase 

we halted at Alingir, in the Bagh-e-Mdkra, and had a paAy. Ibe half of one of my 
front teeth had been broken off, and the other half left; tbis' day, while I-jras eating, 
the half that had been left also came out. 4 

January 22. Next moming I mounted, and went and threw a net^ for lifh. It was noon l^fore 
' I went to a garden at Alisheng, where we drank wine. 

January 23. Next morhbig Kbamzeh Khan, the Malek of Absheng, having been guilty of many 

.. crimes, and spilt innocent blood in murder, I Alivered him up to the avei^dls* of 

* blood, by whom he was put to death in retaliation. 

January 24. On Tuesday, having read a section of the Koran, I returned .for Kibul, by way of 
Yan-bulagh. About afternoon prayers we passed the river at Alghatu.^ At OTenii^ 
prayers we came to Karanghu, where, having fed our horses and t^en a hasty du&^ 
we remounted the instant our horses had finished their barley. 

i'A 

' In this excursion, Baber seems to have gone north-east till he got into Kuner, then tO have floated 
down the river to the junction, and ei^er tracked or rode up to Mendraur. 

* Koidger, in the Persian copy. * » a 

* The Tnra is a fishing-net. * 

* This right of private revenge, which forms a part of the law of most rude nations, exists in jOjwpti- 

gated form under the Mohammedan law. The oiminal is condemned by the judgfe, but is delivui^up 
It die relations of the person murdered, to be ransomed or pnt to ^ath as they-tUnk fit. Af* 

^ Ibe Fenian has Ataa-n&r, perhaps ^ 
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FROM A. H. 926 TO A. H. 932. 
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Another hiatus hefe occurs in all the Manuscripts, and extends for* space oT nearly 
six years, from the heginning of Sefer A. H. 926, to the beginning of Sfer A.H. 932 ; 
from the ^d of what is generally called Baber’s second expedition into India, to the be- 
ginning #hi8 fifth and final invasion of that country. The materials for supplying 
this blank are not so^opious as might have been expected. Abulfazl, who wrote in Hin- 
dustan, in the reign, and at the court of Baber’s grandson, whose secretaiy he was, and 
from whmn we might therefore have expected the most authentic and ample details of 
Bd^ris Iplirerent invasions of India^ treats the march of Baber in 910, when he took 
passed tbrpug^l^anu, went down the Sind as far as the territory of Multan, 
and returned to kfib«d by Choutiali and Ab-istadeh, as the first the expedition on the 
Cheghanserair or Kashlikr river, in 913, in his account is the second, probably because 
Bab^r had, at one period of this expedition, formed the intention of proceeding to Hin- 
dustan, an intention which he did not accomplish ; and the expedition to Befareh in 
925, is the third : Of the fourth, he acknowledges that he had not been able to get any 

€ ‘ ount ; an acknowledgment which, at the same time that it shows the uncertainty of 
lition, seems also to prove that Abulfazl, who on other occasions follows the Memoirs 
6f Baber, had them in exactly the same imperfect state in which they have come down 
to our ; and the recapitulation of previous events which the Memoirs themselves 
contain, M the beginning of the account of the transactions of the year 932 of the He- 
jira, seems to confirm the same supposition ; since, had an account of all the transac- 
tiotas of^e six preceding years been ^hren by way of journal, it would have rendered 
tJ^efcajutulation, by which the history of that year is prefeced, alh^ether unneces- 


ITncerUimty 
regarding 
Baber’s e*. 
peditioni 
into Indio. 


A. 1). 1.VI.V 


A. D. 1507.' 


A. D. lois. 




*1^ From the end of January l^ap, to the middle of November USS. This interval, in the west, wai 
distinguished by the pn^ess of the Reformation under Luther ; the taking of Belgrade and Rhode* by 
Soliman the Magnificent ; and by the battle of Pavia. In America, Cortea conquered Mexico. 

* See Akbemameh, vol. I. MS. 
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sary. It is plain, however, that Baber regarded his expedition into Bhira, or Behreh, 
in A. H. 925, n^\s his third, hut as fes first expedition into Hindustan ; so that the 
ignorance of Abulfazl T«lis greater than he himself supposed. 

The expedition against the Yusefzais and refractory Afghans, which is described by 
Baber in the end of the year 925, and from which Ife was recalled by the event^in 
Badahhshan, is regarded by Ferishta as his second’ expedition into Hindustan; 

Baber himself does not intimate that he h^d any intention at thatjtime of crossing th«?’ 
Indus. It appears, however, that Peshawer, or Bekram, as well as » great part of the 
country west of the Indus, were anciently regarded as belonging to India ; whence the 
inaccuracy apparent on this subject among the writers of Hindustan, may pe^ajm in 
part proceed. Indeed, Baber himself informs us, that Kandahar was formerly regard- 
ed asjj^e boundary between Hindustan arid Khora^n. I am not, however, c<^yinci^ 
tha^Baber reckoned this as one of his invasions offlindustan. 

BabePs' third expeditioS^ agmnst Hindustan appears to have been made A. H. 92fe 
In his .way through Bhira he indicted punishment on those who had formerly 
him, but who had afterwards been seduced to revolt and to expel his officers. ' ' A 
drove from the country some Afghans, while he put to death and made prisoners a 
number of otliera, to the great relief of the peasantry and labouring classes^ whom they 
had oppressed. He advanced to Sialkot, the inhabitants of which submitted and saved 
their possessions ; but the inhabitants of Syedpur, who resisted, were put to the sword, 
their wives and children carried into captivity, and all their propJbty plundered. Ba- 
ber at this time received information that his territories had been invaded wl the side 
of Kandahfir by Shah Beg, which obliged him to interrupt hi| expedition, and to 
retnm to the defence of his dominions. He soon drove Shah Beg from the field, and 
shut him up in his capital, which he kept in a state of partial blockade for nearly three 
years. For the reduction of Kandah&r, which was a place of great stren^h, he Ap- 
pears to have trusted more to the effects of his annuaF invasio^ in wasting and ruin- 
ing the sorroundii^ country, than to the operations of an actiA e siege. 

The events which had occurred, proved to him the necessity of leaving his own ter- 
ritories quiet and protected, before he ventured upon foreign conquests. In the'eonrse 
of the year 92T of the Hejira, having received information of the death of Khan Mirza® • 
in Badakhshan, he bestowed that country on Humaiun Mirza, his eldest son. The same 
year he again entered the territories of Shah Beg, and reduced him to great distrei^^* 
The following year, 928, seems to have been marked by the final reduction of 
dahar. Shah Beg bad retired towards Shal,^ Dour, and Siwistan, and in the end con- 
» 

' Khali Khan desenbes Baber as having, in bis second expedition, advanced towards Sirhind, Mul- 
tan, and Lahore; but as he, in common with aU other authors, fiifes Baber’s thiid invasion in A.H. 926 

2 °‘ker objections, is inco^ppatibiCawith the chronology of thdtMemoirs. ’ 

m. ® Cieneral History of Hindustan, translated by Dow, vol. II. p. 194, and the Tarikhe 

Khali Khan, vol. II. MS. ^ 

* The period of Khan Mirza’s death is very unt^rtain. Abulfazl says it occurred A. H. 9lr. Hhi g 
nt 

w«S Binranfs^ASr 
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quered the kingdom of Sind.* Baber pursuing his succcifeses, occupied, the country of 
Germslr along the Helmend, which had been paft of the dominions of Shah Beg. The 
year 929 he occupied m various expeditions within his myn Iferritories, in checking a. I). 
the refractory Afghans, and in introducing some degree of order and arrangement into 
the affairs of his^govemment. « 

T^e invasion of Hindustan had long been the favourite object of Baber’s ambition. st»te of 
■^e Uzbeks had establi^ed themselves in too great force in M&weralnaher to leave 
him any hopes of qjpi^ing them. Khorasan had been occupied by the Sefvi dynasty 
of Persian kings, wlio were now in the height of their power and glory ; while the 
provinet^of Hindustan, which in all ages have been an easy prey to the rap^ity'of 
ever^in^toer, afforded the prospect of a rich and a splendid conquest. The moment 
was every way favourable to such ^ attempt. The empire of Delhi was not ^en 
w]ft it mterwards became under .^ber or Aurengzeb, nor even what it had bcOT 
under Muhammed Ghori or Alaudin Khiiji. For some time* past, it iad been in the 
hands of Afghan invaders. The reign of Ibrahim had been an unvaried scene of con- 
fusion^and revolts. His haughty and cruel temper, joined to the impolitic arrogance 
■with which he had. treated the Afghan nobles, who considered themselves as having 
raised* his family to the throne, and as being still placed hot very far below it, had 


completely alienated their affections. Many of his discontented nobles 




Id retired be- 
yond the Ganges, and/the whole eastern provinces, from Bedaun to BehirJVere in the 
hands of rebels, who iceapied Behar itself. So extensive had the defection become, 
that his doBlipions did not extend much beyond Delhi, Agra, the Doab, Biana, and 
Chauderi. Bengal had still its own sovereign, as well as Malwa and Gnzerat. The Raj- 
put Princes, from MewS,t to Udipur, had joined in a confederacy, of which Rana SS.nka, 
the Prince of Udipur, was at the head. The Penjab was held by Doulet Khan, and 
his s^s Ghaei Khan, and Dilawer Khan, who, Afghans themselves, were alarmed at 
the fs^ of toe Afghiln n^ es in other parts of the empire, and eaget to deliver them- 
selves from the power oOhe emperor ; persuaded that it was safer to rebel than to 
continue in subjection to a prince whose violent and unrelenting dispositionj adding 
new tewOTs to the harsh maxims of his government, had destroyed all confidence in 
him. Guided by their fears, they sent envoys to offer their allegiance to Baber, and 
to beseech him to march to their succour. No circumstance could have been more in 
unison with his wishes. He made instant preparations for the expedition, and entered Baber in- 
Hiln^tfin for the fourth time. Hindustan. 

He marched by the country of the Gakers, whom he reduced to obedience. Bebfir a. h. 9:k»- 
Khan Lodi, Mobarek Khan Lodi, and some other Afghan Amirs, who were still in the h 
interest of Ibr&him, or who disliked the arrival of a foreign enemy, collected a large pedition. 
body of Afghans, and gave him IwStle as he approached Lahore, the capital of the pro- 
vince. The^ghfins were defeateilfand toe conquerors, elated with their success, and 
enra^d q|, the obstinacy of the resistance, plundered and burned the bazar and town Burn* 
of Mbore. He next advanced to Debalpur, the garrison of which holding out, the 
place was stormed, and a general mas^cre ensued. 

s ^ shah Beg is said to have died 22d Shaban, 998 — 17th July, A. D. 1522. 
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At Debalp&r he was jcmefl hy Doulet Khan, and his sons Ghazi l^ian, and Dilawer 
Khan, who, aftet their revolt, had h^n compelled to seek refnge among the Baluches. 
They informed him th£t Ism^l JUwani was lying on the side df a rising ground near 
SiUira, with a large hody of troc^, intending to harass him in his advance, and that it 
would he expedient to send a detachment to disperse them. Baber was making pre- 
parations for acting in conformity with this advice, when he was secretly informed 
DilaWer Khan that it was ^ven with a treacherous intention, Doulet Khan being 
desirous of dividing Baber’s army in order to serve his own purposes. Baber was soon 
after convinced, or pretended to be convinced, from concurring circumstances, of the 
truth of this information, and threw Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan into prison.. He 
was soon, however, prevailed on to release them, and gave them in Jagir* the tcfwn of 
S^^jjt^pur, which the father had built, with its dependencies. They were afterwards 
^rpglted to repair to it, where they employed tneir time in preparing everything for 
’tf^a^lt, and soon aflef fled, but took shelter in the hill-country to the east of the 
Baber, on, receiving the news of this event, sent for Dilawer Khan, gave him 
possessicni ot their estates, and loaded him with favours. This revolt of such 

mflnmice in the Penjab as Doulet Khan, with other adverse circumstances, made it 
inexpedient for him to advance to Delhi, so that he fell back on Lahore, after “fe had 
crossed the ^tlej and proceeded as far as Sirhend. He soon after found it necessary 
to return to Kabul. He had now, however, gained a permanent footing beyond the 
Indus, and parcelled out the diflerent districts among his most trusty officers, or such 
g^eat men of the country as it was necessary to conciliate. In the courfe of this in- 
vamon he had been joined by Sultan Alaeddin, a brother of the Emperor Ibrahim. On 
him Baber bestowed Deb^pur, and probably flattered him with hopes of the sneces- 
sion to the empire of Hindust^. He now left with him Baba Kishkeb, one of bis 
favourite officers, to watch him, and retain him in his duty. He appointed Mir 
Abdalaziz to the chaige of Lahore, Khosiou Gokultash to Sialkot, and M^amnied All ' 
Tajik to Kilenflr.^ * 

ScardHy had Baber recrossed the Indus, when Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan issued 
from their retreat in the hills, resumed possession of Sultanpur, hy vigorous exer- 
tions, succeeded in making Dilawer Khan prisoner, and detained him in close custody. 
Their army rapidly increased, and they advanced to Debalpur, where they donated 
Sultan Alaeddin, who escaped and fled to Kabul. Baba Kishkeh repaired to Lahore, 
which was the head-quarters of the Turki army. Doulet Khan,. encourag^.W his 
first successes, sent five thousand Afghans against Si^kot, in hopes of reducing the 
place ; but Mir Abdalaziz having marched from Lahore, with a detachment of Baber’s 
troops, encountered) the Albans, and completely defeated thepr. 

Sultan Ibrtihim had now leisure to collect an aimy, which he sent agains t. Doulet 
Klmi^ for the purpose of r^ueing him to obedience ; but so successful* were the in- 
ti%aes of Doulet Khan in the imperial camp, that he contrived to gain ovei^the^gene- 
ral, and the army was completely broken up. ^ 

' A is t grant of lands to be held immediately oTthe sovereign, often with extensive priviloms. 

* See Ferishts and Khafl Khan. r -o 
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The crafty old politician soon after learned that Sultan Aladdin had been favour- 
ably received at Kabti|;by Baber, who being himself obbged to march to the relief of 
Balkh, which was besieged by the Uzbeks, bad 8en1!>A.laeddin into Hindustan, with 
orders to hie geiierals there to accompany him in his march against Delhi, for the 
pprpose of placing him on the throne of the empire. Doulet Elhan instantly wrote to 
J^j^iKan Alaeddin, whose talents appear to have been but slender, congratulating him 
on the success of -his negotiations, and assuring him that he was the very person whom 
Doulet Khan was anxious to see placed on the throne. These asarurances were 
accompanied by a deed of allegiance, under the seal of his Kazis and Chiefs. Sultan 
Alaed^n, on reaching Lahore, informed Baber’s generals that they were ordered to 
accompany him to Delhi, and that Ghazi Khan, Doulet Khan’s son, was to join them 
with his 'army, and to assist them if'the expedition. To this Baber’s Begs obiwtfed. 
They declared that they had no confidence in Ghazi Khan or his father, with*I^Qif 
both Alaeddin and themselves had recently been in a state of war ; and ^lat^e 
must give hostages before' they could place any confidence in him. Their remon- 
strances, however, were unavailing. Alaeddin made a treaty with Doulet Khan, 
ceding to him all the Penjab ; while it was agreed that Al&eddin should have Delhi, 
Agra, and the other dominions of the empire in that quarter j mid tti|t H^ji Khan , 
a 8(m of Doulet K^, should march with a large body of troops in his army. Dil&r 
wer Khan, who had but recently eseaped from his rigid confinement, joined Al&eddin. 
Ferishta says, that Baber’s officers who remained in the Penjfi.b, bargained that their 
master shoiid have all the country north-west of the Indus, a circumstance not men- 
tioned by Baber himself, whose narrative never alludes to the claims of Alfieddin, in 
whose name ^ he appears at first to have marched against Ibrahim. He probably ima- 
gined that Alaeddln’s breach of faith, and subsequent treaty with Doulet Khan, had 
canceled dfc their engagements. 

Alaeddin’s army, in i#advance, was joined by many Amirs of rank, and, by the 
timet it reached Delhi, fcould muster forty thousand horse. The siege of Delhi, the 
defeat of Alaeddin, and the events that followed, are detailed by Baber hin^f in hm 
Memoir^ as he was not informed of them till he was considerably advanced in hiafrftb 
invasion of Hindustan, with which his narrative recommences. 

1 Compare Baber’s Memoirs, anno 93S, the Akbemtoeb of Abulfad, the Tankhe KhM Khan, and 
Ferll^ta. 
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4 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 932. 


On Friday, the 1st of Sefer, in the year 932, when the sun was in Sagittarius, I 
set out on my mai'ch to invade Hindustan. Having crossed the hill of Yek-lengeh,* 
we Iialted in a valley which lies west of the river of Deh Yakub." this place Abdal 
Maluk Korchi, who, seven or eight months before, had gone on an embassy to Sultan 
Said Khan,^ returned to me, accompanied by Yangi Beg, a foster brother of the Khan. 
He brought me privately letters from the Khanims,^ as well as the Khan, with presents 
and prayers for my well-being. M halted here two days for the purpose of collecting 
my army ; after which we marched, and, one night intervening, halted at B^am- 
Cheshmeh. At this station I took a maajun. 

On Wednesday, when were coming to our ground at Barik-ab, the brothers of Nur 
B^, who had remained behind in Hindustan, arrived, bringing to the amount of 
twenty thousand shahrokhis, ■* in gold, in ashrehs and tenkis, which Khwajeh Hus- 
sain, Diwan of Lahore, had sent by them. The greater part of this sum I dispatched 
through Mulla Ahmed, one of the chief men of Balkb, to serve my interests in that 
quarter. 

On Friday the 8th, on halting at Gendemek, I had rather a severe dedutdon, but, 
by the mercy of God, it passed off without any bad effects. ^ ^ 

On Saturday, I halted at the Bagh-e-Vafa. Here I was forced to^^t some days for 
Humaihn^ and the army that was with him. In these Memoirs, I have already re- 
peatedly described the limits and extent of the Bagh-e-Vafa, its beauty, and elegance. 
The garden was in great glory. No one can view it without acknowledging what a 

' A kotal, or hill, on the way to B6t-khak. 2 qhe chief of Kashghar. 

* These were probably Khub-nig^-Khanrun, his aunt, who was the mother of the wife of Sultaa Said 
Khan, Sultan Nigar-Khanum, another of his aunts, and her daughter, who had married Rashid Sultan, 
Sultan Said’s son. 

* About L.IOOO sterling. Nothing can afford a stronger proof of the scarcity of specie in Kabvil than 
this appropriation of so small a sum. The Tenki, or Tengi, is a small silver coin of the value of about 
fivepence. The name of Ashrefi is applied to the gold mohur, which is worth about a guidMilnd a half. 
It is applied, however, to gold coins of various magnitude and value. 

^ Humaiun was now in his eighteenth year. 
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charming place it is. During the few days that we staid there, we drank a great 
quantity of wine at ejgw sitting, and took regularly our morning cup. \nien I had 
no drinking parties,^ Inad maajun parties.^ In conseqi|^nce of Humaiun’s delay beyond 
the appointed time, I wrote him sharp letters, taking him severely to task, and giving 
him many hard names. 

On Sunday, the 17th of Sefer, I had taken my morning draught, when Humaiun 
arrfved. I spoke to him with considerable severity on account of his long delay. 
Khwajeh Kilan too arrived this day from Ghazni. That same evening, being the eve 
of Monday, we marched, and halted at a new garden, which I had laifc out between 
Sultan-|»ur and Khwajeh-Rustam. 

On Wednesday, we marched thence, when I embarked on a raft, on which I 
ceeded down the river, drinking all the way till we reached Kosh-Gumbez, ^ 

landed and joined the camp. 

Next morning, after putting the troops in motion, I again embarked on a ra|l^ add n<-i / 
took a maajun. We had always been accustomed to halt at Kerik Arik. On coining over 
against Kerik Arik, though we looked out in every direction, not a ti’ace ot the camp, 
nor of our horses, was visible. It came into my head, that, as Germ-Cheshmeh was 
near at hand, and was a shady, sheltered spot, the army had probably halted there. 

I therefore went on t^hat place. On coming near Germ-Cheshmeh, the day was far 
.spent. Without stepping there, I went on all next night and day, having only made Pec. « 
them bring the raft to an anchor, while I took a sleep. About the time of early morn- 
ing prayers, we landed at Yedeh-bir, and at sunrise the troops began to make their 
appearance coming in. They had been for two days encamped in the territory of Ke- 
rik-Arik, though we had not observed them. There happened to be in the boat a good 
many men who wrote verses, such as Sheikh Abul-wajid, Sheikh Zin, Mulla Ali Jan, 

Terdi Beg Khaksar, and several others. During the party, the following verse ot 
Muhammed Salikh was riifieated, — 


Pec. a. 
Joined by 
Humaiun. 


Pec. 0. 


Per«a».-What can one do to regulate his thoughts, with a mistress possessed of every blandishment ^ 
Where you are, how is it possible for our thoughts to wander to Another. 

It was agreed that every one should make an extempore couplet to the same rhyme 
and meSure. Every one accordingly repeated his verse. As we had been very merry 
at Mulla Ali J^n’s expense, I repeated the following extempore satirical verses,- 


^ What can one do with a drunken sot like you ? 

“ * W'hat can be done with one foolish as a shc-ass r 


Before this, whatever had come into my head, good or ted, m sport ^ 

turned it into verse for amusement,|||w ted or contemptible soever the 
I had always committed-il to writi^. On tfie^iresent occasion, when I had composed 

The m^jun, it will be and pla^f words, in the original, give 

kind of parody of them. 
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Dec. H. 
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these lines, my mind led me to reflections, and my heart was struck with regret, that 
a tongue which could repeat the sublimest productions, shoul^jjiestow any trouble on 
such unworthy verses ; that it i^sas melancholy that a heart, elevated to nobler concep- 
tions, should submit to occupy itself with these meaner and despicable fancies. From 
that time forward, I religiously abstained from satirical or vituperative poetry. At the 
time of repeating this couplet, I had not formed my resolution, nor considered Jiow 
objectionable the practice was. 

A day or two after, when we halted at Bekram,' I had a defluxion and fever ; the 
defluxion was Ittended with a cough, and every time that I coughed I brought up blood. 
I knew whence this indisposition proceeded, and what conduct had brought on this 
cl^tisement. ^ 




. {A{0e-) -^Then every one who fails and breaks his promise, that promise avenges its breach on his 
me ; and he who adheres to his promises to God, God bestows on him boundless blessings. ^ 

^TtMci^ne .') — What can I do with yon, O my tongue ? 

• On your account I am covered with blood within : 

How long, in this strain of satire, will you delight to compose verses. 

One of which is impure, and another lying } 

If you say. Let me not suffer from this crime, — 

Then turn your reins, and shun the field. 

♦e 

(Arabic .) — 0 ray Creator, I have tyrannized over my soul ; and, if Thou ar^ot bountiful unto me, 
of a truth I shall be of the number of the accursed. 


I now once more composed myself to penitence and self-control ; I resolved to ab- 
stain from this kind of idle thopghts, and from such unsuitable amusements, and to 
break my pen. Such chastenings from the throne of the Almighty, on rebellious ser- 
vants, are mighty grac^ ; and every servant who feels and benefits from such chastise- 
ments, has cause to regard them as overflowing, mercies. 

Marching thence, I halted at Ali Mesjid. On account of the smallness of the en- 
camping ground at this place, I was always accustomed to take up my quartets on an 
adjoining eminence ; the troops all took their ground in the valley. As the hillock 
on which I pitched my tents commanded the neighbouring grounds, the blaze from 
the fires of the people in the camp below was wonderfully brilliant and beautiful. It 
was certainly owing to this circumstance that every time that I halted in this ground 
I drank wine. 

I took a maajun' before sunrise, and we continued our march, ^pftat day I fasted. 
We continued our march till we came near Bekram, and then halfiiKr Next morning 
we continued halting in the same station, and I went out to hunt the rhinoceros. We 
crossed the Siah-Ab,^ in front of Bekram, and formed our ring lower down the river. 
When we had gone a short way, a man came a||« us with notice, that a rhinoceros 
had entered a little wood near Bekram,, aq|^. that they had surrounded the wood, and 
were waiting for us. We immediately ^roceed^ towards the wood at full galljtpf and 
castaring round it. Instantly, on our rairing the shout, the rhinoceros issue^^t into 
the ^ain, and took to flight. HumSiun, and those who had come from the same 
quarter, never having seen a rhinoceros before, were greatly amused. They followed 


Pesh4wer. 


* Black river. 
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it for nearly a kos, shot many arrows at it, and finally brought it down. This rhino- 
ceros did not make a gpod set at any person, or any horse. They afterwards killed an- 
other rhinoceros. I had often amused myself with c^jecturing how an elephant and 
rhinoceros would behave if brought to face each other ; on this occasion the elephant* 
keepers brought out^the elephants, so that one elephant fell right in with the rhino- 
cer^. As soon as the elephant-drivers put their beasts in motion, the rhinoceros would 
not come up, but immediately ran off in another direction. 

This day, when we staid at Bekram, I sent for several Begs and noblemen who were 
about my person, as well as for the paymasters and Diwans, and havingpiominated six » 
or seven of theni as superintendants, appointed them to attend at the Nilab passage, to 
conduct the embarkation, to take down the name of every man in the army one by one, 
and to inspect tU^. That same nighf I had a defluxion and fever. The deflusaon 
ende^in a cough ; every time that I coughed I spit blood ; I was considerably aUlpned ; 
but, praise be to God ! it went off in two or three days. ^ 

We made two marches from Bekram ; and after the third, on Thursdajirthe 26fti, Dec. 12, 
we encamped on the banks of the river hind. 

Oniteaturday, the 1st day of the first Rebi, we passed the Sind; and having also Dec. lo. 
crossed the river of Kech-kot,i halted on its banks. The Begs, paymasters, and Di- ‘ ' 
wans, who had beejw^ced to superintend the embarkation, brought me the return of 
the troops who wei^on the service. Great and small, good and bad, servants and no 
servants, they amounted to twelve thousand persons. 

This year there was a deficiency of rain in the lower grounds, whereas there had been Proceeds by 
a sufficient quantity in the highlands. To secure a proper supply of corn, we advanced 
along the skirts of the hills towards Sialkot.* On coming opposite to the country of 
the Gakers, in the bed of a brook, we found in several place^a quantity of standing 
water. These waters were entirely frozen over. Although there was not much of it, 
the ice was in general a span in thickness. In Hindustan such ice is uncommon. 

We met with it here ; but, during all the years® that I have been in Hindustan, I have 
in no other instance met with any trace of ice or snow. 

Advancing five marches from the Sind, the sixth brought us close by the hill of Jud, Dec. 22 . 
below the hill of Balinat-jogi, on the banks of a river, at the station of Bakial&n, where 

we encamped. i. 1, • 

Next morning we halted in the same encampment, for the purpose of allowing the Dec. 2 a 

troops to proc Jtferain. That day I drank spirits.-* Mulla Muhammed Parghari told 
us a great mafrf'stories. I have seldom seen him so talkative. MMa Shems was 
generally riotous in his cups, and, when once affected, he continued noisy and trouble- 
some from morning till night. ... 

The slaves and servants, and mm of all descriptions, that had gone to biMg m gram, 
instead of employing themselves in 8ea|i|iing for grain, went confusedly and unre- 
strained over hiD, wood, and dingle/%nakin/a number of prisoners ; in consequence of 
whiefi tJichgineh Tunkitar and some others of our men were cut off. 

1 The Haru, or Hurroo. 

^ Sialkot lies on the east of the Chenab river, below the nionntaini,. 

’ This passage must have been written not long before Baber s ileatn. 


* Arak. 
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Marching thence, we halted, after passing ftie river Behat, below Jilem,' by the 
ford. Wali Kazil, who held the Pergannas of Bimragiri and Akerbadehpur, and who 
had been ordered to assist in defence of Sialkot, arrived and waited on me at this 
<place. I was displeased, and chided him for not remaining in Sialkot.^ He excused 
himself by informing me, that he had left it in order to repair to his Perganna, and that 
Kbosrou Gokultash, on leaving Sialkot, had given him no intimation of his intention. 
I listened to his excuse, but asked him, “ As you did not remain in Sialkot to defend 
it, why did you not repair to Lahore, and join the rest of the Begs?” He had no good 
answer to make ; but as we were near about entering upon action, I overlooked his 
offence. From this encampment I sent forward Syed Tufan and Syed Sachin, giving 
each of them a spare horse, with directions to push on with all speed to Lahore, and 
to enjoin our troops in that city not to fight, but to form a jubction with me at 
SiMi^t or Perserur. The general report was, that-Ghazi Khan bad collected atfarmy 
o^thirty^ll- forty thousand men ; that Doulet Khan, old as he was, had buckled on two 
swords ; ipd that they would certainly try the fate of a battle. I recollected the pro- 
verb which says. Ten friends are better than nine. That no advantage might lost, 
I judged it most advisable, before fighting, to form a junction witli the detachment of 
my army that was in Lahore. I therefore sent on messengers with instructions to 
the Amirs, and at ¥ second march reached the banks of the rlwr Chenab,^ where I 
enctfmped. I rode on towards Bel^lpur, which is an imperial d^ain, and surveyed 
it on every side. Its castle stands on the banks of the Chenab, upon an elevated 
ravine. It pleased me extremely, and I formed a plan of transferring the population 
of SiMkot to this place. God willing, as soon as I find leisure, I will complete my 
project. I returned from Behlmpur to the camp in a boat, and had a party ; some 
drank arak,'* some bus^, and some took maajun. I landed from the boat about bed- 
time prayers, and we drank a little in my pavilion. I halted one day on the banks of 
the river to rest our horses. 

On Friday, the 14th of the first Rebi, we arrived at Sialkot Every time that I have 
entered Hindustan, the Jets® and Gujers have regularly poured down in prodigious 
numbers, from their hills and wilds, in ordei*4o carry off oxen and buffaloes. These 
were the wretches that really inflicted the chieliPbardships, and were guilty of the se- 
verest oppression on the country. These districts, in former times, had been in a state 
ot revolt, and yielded very little revenue that could be come at. present occa- 

sion, when I had reduced the whole of the neighbouring districtg^ E ffflbjection, they 
f>^fan to repeat their practices. As my poor people were on theirsw^y from SiMkot 
to the camp, hungry and naked, indigent and in distress, they were fallen upon by the 


‘ Jilein lies on the east bank of the Behat or Jilem»iver, about 30 miles west from Bember. 

* Sialkot may be about SO miles S. E. from -v The Acesines. . ^ 

’ The name Arak is applied to any spirituous^Sflled h*or. The buzeh is a liquor like a&^ewed 
tram millet or other grain ; it is said to be bitter and ill tasted, and is very heady. * ' » 

® The Jets or Jats are the Mahommedan peasantry of the Penjab, the banks of the Indus, Siwistan, 
«£c. and must not be confounded with the Jats, a powerful Hindu tribe to the west of the Ju^a, about 
Agra, &c. and which occupies a subordinate station in the country of the Rajputs. 
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road with loud shouts and plundered.* I sought out the persons guilty of this outrage, 
discovered them, and ordered twb or three of the number to te cut in pieces. 

At this same station a merchant arrived, who broughhus the news of the defeat oi^Keceives 
Alim Khan by Saltan Ibrahim. The particulars are as^ollows. Alim Khan,® after 
taking leave of me, hshl marched forward in spite of the scorching heat of the weather, AlimKhsn. 
and had reached Lahore, having, without any consideration for those who accompanied 
him, gone two stages every march. At the very moment that Alim Khan took leave, Account> 
the whole Sultans and Khans of the Uzbeks had advanced and blockaded Balkh ; so 
that, immediately on his departure for Hindustan, I was obliged to set out for that transac- 
city. Alim Eihan, on reaching Lahore, insisted with such of my Begs as were in Hin- 
dustan, that the Emperor had ordered them to march to his assistance, and that they 
must accordingly accompany him ; that it had been concerted that Ghazi Kjban should .Vhm Khan 

' — — ‘ - forms a 


likewise join him, and that they were all in conjunction to march upon j^elhi and i^guVwiii] 
Agra. The Begs answered, that, situated as things were, they could not accompany «hazi 
Ghazi Khan with any kind of confidence ; but that, if he sent tu court his younger 
broth^ Haji Khan, with his son, or placed them in Lahore as hostages, their instruc- 
tions would then leave them at liberty to march along with him ; that otherwise they 
could not ; that it was only the other day that Alim Khan had fou^t and been defeated 
by Ghazi Khan, so ftat no mutual confidence was to be lookeWor between them; 
and that, altogethe:^t was by no means advisabldifor Alim Khan to let Ghazi Khan 
accompany him in the expedition. Whatever expostulations of this nature they em- 
ployed, in order to dissuade Alim Khan from prosecuting his plan, were all ineffectual. 

He' sent his son Shir Khan to confer with Doulet Kh* and Ghazi Khan, and the par- 
ties themselves afterwards met. Dilawer Klian, who had been in confinement very 
recently, and who had escaped from custody and come to LaShre only two or three 
months before, was likewise associated with them. Mahmud Khan Khan-Jehan, to 
whom the custody of Lahpre had been intrusted, was also pressed into their measures. 

In a word, it was in the en% definitively arranged among them, that Doulet Klian and 
Ghazi Khan should take under their orders all the Begs who had been left in Hindus- 
tan, and should, at the same time, thejnsflves assume the government of all the adja- 
cent territories while Dilawer Khanllid Haji Khan were to accompany Alim Khan, 
and occupy the whole of the country about Delhi and Agra and in that neighbourhood, 

Ismael Jilwani ^^.number of other Amirs, waited on Alim Khan, and acknowledged 
him. He now*^SLded towards Delhi without delay, by forced marches. On reach- 
ing Inderi, Sule^m Sheikhzadeh came and likewsc joined him. The numbers of the 
confederate army now amounted to thirty or forty thousand men. They laid siege to andb.s..,., 
Delhi, but were unable either to take the place by storm or to reduce it by ^lye. 

Sultan Ibrahim, as soon as he heal-d that^ey had collected an army , ^d invaffed his 
dominions, led his troops to oppose th^. notice of his march as he appri^ched, 

they rafed the siege and advanced to meet ^ The confederate concurred in opi- 
nion, if the battldnvas fought in the day time, the Afghans, from regard to their 


‘ The Seople alluded to were probably the Turk! gamson of bialkot. 

^ AUm Khan is Aldeddin Khau * That is, in the Penjab, or near Lahore. 
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reputation with their countrymen, would not flee ; but that if the attack was made by 

night, the night is dark, and no one seeing another, each chief would shift for himself. 

Jlesolving, therefore, to attest a night surprise, they mounted to proceed against the 

enemy, who were six kos' oir. Twice did they mount their horses at 'noon, and con- 

• tinue mounted till the second or third watch of the night, without going either back or 

forward, not being able to come to a resolution, or agi’ee among themselves. The third 

Surprises time they set out for their surprise, when only one watch of the night remained. Their 
the camp of , ci , ° 

Sultan ipra- plan was tor the party merely to set fire to the tents and pavuions, and to attempt no- 

= thipg farther. They accordingly advanced and set fire to the tents during the last 
watch of the night, at the same lime shouting the war-cry. JUal Khan Jighet, and 
several other Amirs, came over, and acknowledged Alim l^an. Sultan Ibrahim, at- 
tended by^ body of men, composed of his own tribe and familj^feid not move from 
the royab^vilion, but continued steady in the same place till morning. By this time, 
the tro^lj^who accompanied Alim Khan were dispersed, being busy plundering and 
pillaging. Sultan Ibrahim’s troops perceived that the enemy were not in great force, 
and immediately moved forward from the station which they had kept, thon^ very 
few in number, and having only a single elephant ; but no sooner had the elephant 
come up, than Alim Khan’s men took to flight, without attempting to keep their ground, 
but is de. In the course of hidfeflght Alim Khan crossed over to the Doab side of the river, and 
again recrossed it towards Fanipail on reaching which place hejj^ntrived by a strata- 
gem to get three or four laks^ from Mia Suleman,® and went on his way. IsmSel Jil- 
wani, Babin, and Jilkl Khan, the eldest son of Alim Khan, separating from him, be- 
took themselves to the Do^b. JA small part of the army which Alim Khan had col- 
lected, such as Seifed^n Deria Khan, Mahmud Khan Khan-Jehan, Sheikh Jemal 
Fetmuli, and some otllSrs, deserted before the battle and joined Ibrahim. Alim Khan 
and Dilawer Khan, with Haji Khan, after passing Sehrind, heard of my approach, and 
that I had taken Milwat; whereupon Dilawer Khan, who h^ always been attached to 
my interests, and had been detained three or four months in prison on my account. 
Separated from the others, came on by way of Sultanpur and Kochi, and waited upon 
me in the neighbourhood of Milwat, three of days after the taking of that town. 
iUim Khan and Haji Khan having passed th^ver Satlet,^ at length reached Kin- 
kuteh, the name of a strong castle in the hills between Dun and the plain, and threw 
themselves into it. One of my detachments, consisting of Afghkni^|^ Hazaras, hap- 
pening to come up, blockaded them, and had nearly succeeded ii^fcng the castle, 
strong as it was, being only prevented by the approach of night. T!^ noblemen then 
made an attempt to leave it, but -some of their hmses having fallen in the gateway, 
they cguld not get out. Some elephants that were along with them were pushed for- 
ward, ad trampled upon and killed a ndmber of the horses. Although unable to escape 
on horseback, they left the place durin^4rk pight on foot, and after incredible sufr 
ferings, joined Ghazi Khan, who, in th^urse V)f his flight, finding that he ^d not 
get refuge in Milwat, had directed his course towards the hills, ||iere they meS^Ghazi 
Khan did not give Alim Khan a very friendly reception, which induced him to wait 

• V 

* £750 or ifilOOO j but perhaps they were laks of rupees, 

’ The Satlej. 


' Perhaps nine miles. 

’ Probably a rich shroff or banker. 
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Dec. a*. 
Bafet 
reaches 
Persen’ir. 


January I. 
1526. 


on me, below Dun, in the neigh bourh^d of Pelhur, where he came and tendered me 
his allegiance. While I was at SiMkot, some of the troops whom I had left in Lahore 
arrived to inform me, that they would all he up by the morning. 

Next morning I marched, and halted jat Perserur, wh^ Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jengj 
Khwajeh Hussain, and some others,* accordingly camoand waited on me. As the 
enemy’s camp was on the banks of the RAvi, ® towards Lahore, I sent out Bujkeh with 
his party to reconnoitre and bring in intelligence. About the end of the third watch 
of the night they came back with information, that the enemy, immediately on getting 
notice of their approach, had fled away in consternation, every man shifting for him- 
self. 

On the following morning, leaving Shah Mir Hussain, and, some other officers, to Dec. 31. 
guard the camp a q^ baggage, I separated from them, and pushed on with all possible 
speed. We reac^M KUanur about the middle of afternoon prayers, ^d halted. 
Muhainmed SultAn Mirza, Adil Sultan, and the other Amirs, came her^Wd waited 
on me. ' 

Marching before day-break from Edlanur,® we discovered on the road certain traces 
that Ghazi Khan and the fugitives were not far oflF. Muhammedi and Ahmedi, with 
several of the Begs about my person, whom I had recently at Kabul promoted to the 
rank of Beg, were detached to pursue the fugitives, without halting. Their orders 
were, that, if they ^tdd overtake the flying enemy, it w^ well j|^nt, if not, that,they 
should carefully guaift every approach and issue ♦f the fort of Milwat, that the gar- 
rison might not be able to effect their escape. Ghazi Khan was the object that I 
principally aimed at in these instructions. Having sent forward this detachment 
under the Begs, we crossed the river Biah opposite*to Kanwahln, and there halted. 

From thence, after three marches, we encamped in the mouth of the valley in which 
lies the fort of Milwat. The Begs, who had arrived before u^lfind the Amirs of Hin- 
dustan, were difected to encamp and lay close siege to the fort. Ismael Khan, who 
was Doulef^JGian’s gra^^n, (bmng the son of Ali Khan, Doulet Klian’s eldest son,) 
having arrived in our quarters, was sent into the fort to offer terms of capitulation, 
and with a message in which we mingled promises and threats. On Friday I made January .5. 
the camp advance, and take grouncL^lf a kos nearer. I myself went out, reconnoi- 
tred the fort, and after having assipLd to the right and left wing, and to the centre, 
their respective stations, returned back to the camp. 

Doulet KhaH^w sent a person to inform me, that Ghazi Khan had escaped and fled 
to the hills ; if I would excuse his own offences, he would come as a slave and 

deliver up the pMe. I therefore sent Khwajeh Mir MirAn to confirm him in his reso- 
lution, and to bring him out. His son Ali Khan accompanied that officer. In order 
“to expose the rudeness and stupidity of the old man, I directed him to take^nre that 
Doulet Kbnti should come out with the e^e^wo swords hung round his ne#, which 
he by his side to meet me in co^t. When matters had come this length, 

’ ^^^l&noMemen hdfribeea left with a body of troops to defend the PenjAb. 

2 The Hari, or Hydraotes, which is the middle riyer of the fire that cwnpose the Penjab, is the nver 
on which._^>ahore stands. 

3 Kilanflr lies about half way between the Ravi and Biah. 


Crosses tht 
Biah. 
January 2. 
3, and 4. 
Blockades 
Milwar : 


which is 
surrendered 
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he still contrived frivolous pretexts for. delay, but was at length brought out. I 
»pnn Babtr. the two swords to be taken from his neck. Wien he came to offer me his obei- 

sance, he affected delays in bowing ; I directed them to push his leg and m^e him 
bow. I then made him sit d^n before me, and desired a man who understood the 
Hindustani language to expl^ to him what I said, sentence by sentence, in order to 
reassure him ; and to tell him, “ I called you Father : I showed you more respect and 
reverence than you could have desired or expected. I delivered you and your sons 
from the insults of the Baluches. I delivered your tribe, your family, ‘and women, 
from the bondage of Ibrahim. The countries held by Tatar Khan, to the amount of^ 
three krors, ’ I bestowed on you. What e'V'il have I ever done you, that you should 
come in this style against me, with these two swords by your side : and, attended by an 
army, stir up tumult and confusion in my territories ?” The m^ being stupifled, 
stammered out a few words, not at all to the purpose ; and, indeed^bat could he say 
in answer l^such confounding truths ? It was settled, that he and his family should 
retain thar authority in their own tribes, and possession of their villages, but that all 
the rest of their property should he sequestrated. They were directed to encamp close 
by Khwajeh Mir Mir an. 

lanuary (i Saturday, the 22d of the first Rebi, to ensure their good treatment while they 

were bringing out their dependents and families, I myself went and took my station 
on a rising ground tqgwsite to the gate of Milwat. Ali Khan came up and presented 
me with a few Ashrefis as a Peshkesh. Towards afternoon pikers they began to 
remove their dependents and women. Abdal-aziz and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, / 
Kutlek Kedem, Muhammedi, and Ahmedi, with several other of the Begs about my 
person, were directed to enter the fort, and to take possession of and secure their trea- 
sures, and all their property. Although Ghazi Khan was said to have left the place 
and fled, yet some repeated that they had seen hint within the fort. On this account 
I placed several of my trusty officers and servants at the gate, with orders to examine 
every person and place of which they had the least suspicion^hat Ghazi ^han might 
not escape by any artifice, as now my grand object was to make him prisoner. They had 
also orders to seize any jewels or precious stones that might he attempted to be secretly 
conveyed out of the town. The troops made a* gj^t riot at the gate of the fort, which 
obliged me to discharge a few arrows to check thSr turbulence ; a chance shot strnck 
Humaiun’s reader, who expired on the spot. After remaining on the hillock for two 
.(.muary S- Monday I entered and surveyed the fort. I examined Ghazij|han’s library, 

and found in it a number of valuable books. Some of them I gave M%fimaiun, and 
some I sent to Kamran. There was also a number of theological bools, but I did not, 
on the whole, find so many books of value as, from their appearance, I had expected. 

I staid in the fort all night, and next morning returned to the camp. We had been 
mistakellin imagining that Ghazi Khan Vas in the fort. That traitorous coward had 

• About f 75,000 sterling. The Emperors of Hinanstan, from a love of pomp and show, hayS’*always 
used large numbers in reckoning their revenues, and in bestowing presents, ^^lieir revenuJ^lfebunts 
were kept in dams, of whi^h forty go to a rupee. Hence their laks and crors sink into a very small 
compass, when reduced to English money ; and the revenue of very extensive tracts of country will fre- 
quently be found inferior to the rents of an English gentleman’s estate. 
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fled, and escaped to the hills with a small nupaber of followers, leaving his father, his 
elder and younger brothers, his mother, his elder and younger sisters, in Milwat ; 

{Persian .') — Observe that faithless man, for never^ 

Shall he see the face of good fortune^ * 

He takes care of his own comforts, ^ 

Yet leaves his wife and children in misery.' 

On Wednesday, I marched thence towards the hill to which Ghazi Khan had fled. January lo. 
After advancing one kos from the station at the gorge of Milwat, we halted in a val-, 
ley. It was here that Dilawer Khan came and tendered his allegiance. Doulet Khan 
and Ali Khan, with Ismael Khan, and some other leading men, were delivered as pri- 
soners to Kitteh, to be carried to the fort of Milwati, in Behreh, there to be detained 
in custody. The rest were delivered to various persons, for the purpose of levying 
contributions on ^Im ; and tbeir ransoms were fixed, after Dilawer Kh^’s opinion 
had been taken. Several were liberated on securities; several were cbl^itted to 
prison and close custody. Kitteh set out with the prisoners. He had reaped Sul- Death of 
tanpur when Doulet Khan died. I gave thb fort of Milwat to Muhammed ^i Jeng- 
Jeng, who left his elder brother Arghun in the place, on his part, wdth a body of 
troops. About two hundred or two hundred and fifty Hazaras and Afghans were 
also left, to assist in the defence of the fort. 

Khwajeh Kilan had loaded some camels with the wines of ^tazni, and hropght 
them to the camp, ^is quarters were on a high ground that overlooked the fort and 
camp. We had a party there, in which some drank wine, and others spirits. It was a 
rare party. 

Marching thence, and passing the small hills of Ab-kend by Milwat, we reached Baber^ 
Dun. In the language of Hindustan, they call a Julga (or dale). Dun. The finest 
running water^ in Hindustan is that in this Dun. There ari# mapy villages around 
the Dun, which was a Perganua of the Jeswal, who were the maternal uncles of Dil- 
awer Khan. This Dun i a very pleasant dale, and there are meadows’ all along the D^iption 
stream. In® everal places Hhey sow rice. Through the middle of it runs a stream ° 
large enough to turn three or four mills. The width of the dale is one or two kos 
in some places it is even three kos.’ ^ts bills are very small, like hillocks, and all its 
villages stand on the skirts of these KUocks. Where there are no villages, there are 
numbers of peacocks and monkeys. There are also many fowls resembling barn-door 
fowls : they resjnble them in shape, but are generally of a single colour. 

As we couli^where get any certain intelligence of Ghazi Khan, I sent Tardikeh 
with Berim Dw IMlinhat, with orders to pursue him wherever he might go ; to eng^ 
him, and bring him back a prisoner. In the country composed of small hills, that has 
been mentioned as lying around the Dfin, there are some wonderfully stroim casRes. 

To the north-east is a castle called Kotila. * It is surrounded by a rock scanty or of Koub.- 

2 wJot, is said to be used in Persian for a canal or aqueduct. It may, howev^ 

mean a\®^f water ;|ld the expression, the only ab-rewan, probably may mean, one of the few o6- 

revians, or theJinesUof them. The expression a^in recurs. ;] 

’Auieng, ' Two or three miles. ’ Four or five miles. 

' 2 P 
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Baber re- 
solves to 
attack 
DelhL 


eighty gez’ in perpendicular height. At its chief gate, for the space of about seven or 
eight gez,^ there is a place that admits of a draw-bridge being thrown across. It may 
be t<» or twelve gez® wide. The bridge is composed of two long planks, ^ which 
their horses and flocks pass out and in. This was one of the forts of the hill-country, 
which Ghazi Khan had put into a state of defence, and garrisoned. The detachment 
that had been pushed on attacked the place vigorously, and had nearly taken it, when 
night came on. The garrison then abandoned the castle and fled away. Near the 
Dun is another strong castle called the Fort of Kinkuteh, the country around which 
is all hilly, but it is not so strong as the former. Alim Khan, in his flight, had thrown 
himself into this fort, as has been already mentioned. 

After sending a detachment in pursuit of Ghazi Khan, I placed my foot in the stir- 
rup of resolution, and my hand on the reins of confidence-in-God, and marched against 
Sultan Ihi|bhim, the son of Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan !]^hlul Lodi Afghan, 
in who8%J^os8ession the throne of Delhi and the dominions of Hindustan at that time 
were ; ipdiose army in the field was said to amount to a hundred thousand men, and 
who, including those of his Amirs, had nearly a thousand elephants. After one march 
I bestowed Debalpur‘‘ on Baki Shaghawel, and sent him to teinforce Balkh. I sent a 
great part of the gold and effects found in the Fort of Milwat, to strengthen my inte- 
rest in Balkh, and to Kabul as presents to my relations and friends, and to my chil- 
dren and dependents. 

A march or two below Dun, Shah Emad Shirazi came with letters from Araish 
Khan and Mulla Muhammed Mezeheb,* containing assurances of their attachment to 
ndy interest, and urging me to continue resolutely the expedition I had commenced. I 
wrote them in return, to assure them of my protection and favour ; and having dispatch- 
ed the letters by a messenger on foot, continued my route. The detachment which had 
proceeded into Milwat, advanced against Herur, Kehlur, and the forts in that part of 
the country, among which, from the natural strength of the ground, no enemy had 
penetrated for a long time before, took the whole of them, and returned a|||i joined me, 
aftpr having plundered the inhabitants of the district. It was at this time that Alim 
Khan, being reduced to great distress, came naked, and on foot, to meet me. I direct- 
ed several Begs and some noblemen of my court to go out to receive him, and also sent 
him some horses. He waited upon me in this neighbourhood, and made his submis- 
sion.® 

A detachment was sent out among the hills and valleys in this vicinity, but return- 
ed after being out a night or two, without having met with anythii^'1^ value. Shah 
Mir Hussain, and Jan Beg, with some other of my people, asked permission to go on 
a foray, which I granted, and they went off. 

Wh^ I was in Dun, two or three letters had come from Ismfiel JHwani and Biban.^ 

* That is, 140 or 160 feet. * Fourteeft or sixteen feet. ® Twenty or twenty-foipr feet. 

♦ DebMpur lies between the Ravi and Biah, 'about forty miles south-west from Lahore. ,'il . 

® These were lords of Ibrdhim’s court. ^ 

' Frmn this time fnwatd there seems to have been an end to Alim or Alaeddin Khan’s pretensions to 
the thnme Delhi. 

' These were also noblemen of great rank and power aftiong the Afghans in Hindustan. 
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I sent theiri gracious answers from this place, to retain them in their favourable senti- 
ments. til 

Aftef^sijching from Dun we came to Rupur.* While we staid at Rupur, it Ained 
incessantbm and was so extremely cold, that many of the starving and hungry Hindu- 
stanis dieds< After marching from Rupur, we had halted at Keril, opposite to Sehrind,^ Arrive* 
when a Hindustani presented himself, assuming the style of an aml^sador from Sul- rimi. ^ 
tan Ibrahida. Though he had no letters or credentials, yet as he requested that one of 
my people might accompany him back as my ambassador, I accordingly did send back 
a-Sewadi 'tinketar® along with him. These poor men had no sooner arrived in Ibrd- 
him’s cacqp than he ordered them both to be thrown into prison. The very day that 
we defeated Ibrahim, the Sewadi was set at liberty, and waited on me. 

After two marches more, we halted on the banks of the stream of Banur and Sanur. 

This is a running water,^ of which there are few in Hindustan, except large rivers. 

They call it the stream of Kagar.^ Chiter stands on its banks. We rode up'tbis stream 
to view the country. Three or four kos® above Chiter, it comes flowing down from 
a number of little springs. Higher up than the stream by which we had ridden, there . 
issues from an open valley a rivulet fit to turn four or five mills. It is an extremely 
beautiful and delightful place, with a charming climate. On the banks of this rivulet, 
where it issues from the spreading valley, I directed a Charbagh (or large garden) to 
be laid out. The rivulet, after reaching the plain, goes on for a kos or two, and falls 
into the first-mentioned river. The place where the stream of Kagar issues, and is 
formed from the junction of the small springs that have been mentioned, may be th^ 
or four kos higher up than the place where this rivulet falls into it. During the rainy 
season, the water of the rivulet, swelling extremely, flows down united with the stream 
of the Kagar, to Samaneh^ and Sinam. At this station. We had information that Hear* of 
Sultan Ibrahim, who lay on this side of Delhi, was advancing, and that the Shekdar 
of Hissar-Firozeh,* Hamid Khan Khaseh-Khail, had also advanced ten or fifteen kos approarii. 
towards us IKth the army of Hissar-Firozeh, and of the neighbouring districts. I sent 
on Kitteh Beg towards Ibrahim’s camp to procure inteUigence, and despatched Momin 
Atkeh tovfrards the army of Hissar-Firozeh to get notice of its motions. . 


' Rupur lies about a march south of the Satlej. 

2 Sehrind or Sirhind, is situated in ktitude 30* 26', and lemgitude 76" 30'. It has been a place of great 
importance, and is still a striking scene though quite deserted. It is a very compact town, six miles 
round, built witlvbrick, and paved with the same material. The houses are now unroofed, but the walls 
all standing. The city contains a fort now in ruins, a fine stone mosque, and many other handsmne ^bs 
and places of worship. The east of the city is covered by a lake, over which are two handsome bridgq|. 
Oh the other sides it is encircled by extensive and beautiful groves of mangoes; and altogediw prints 
a very grand and pleasing spectacle. There is a ruined garden and palace near the town, wbio^ Pen- 
dour yields to no garden in India, except the Shalimar at Lahore. 

® '^le office of the Tinketar is not well ascertaifted. He seems to have been a confidential servant, per- 

haps^nnected with the Ten, or private treasury. 

i Ab-^wan. * This is the Kagar that is passed b^ween Suhend and Thanesar. 

® Six or seven miles. . . . , 

^ SamAneh lies about north lat. 29" SS', east long 76" 6 . It is situated west fnm Thtoesar. 

* Hissar-Firozeh lies rather more than a degree and a half west of Delhi, a httle to tlm ninth. The 
Shekdar is a military collector of the revenue, and has often the chief authwity in a district. 
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A. D. 1526. 

Feb. 25. 

Detaches 

Humafun 

towards 

Hissar-Fi- 

r5;!eh. 


Feb. 26. 
Humaiun 
defeats Ha. 
mid Khan. 


31arch 2. 


March i 


Hissar-Fi- 
rozfch taken. 


Halts at 
Shahabad. 


Humaiun's 
note on the 
Memoirs. 


On Sunday^ the 13th of the first Jem^i, I marched from Ambala,^ a» halted 

on the margin of a Tank, when Momin Atkeh and Kitteh Beg both r€ *^,ied on the 
sam^day. The command of the whole right wing I gave to Humaiuiar^^<^was ac- 
companied by Kliwajeh Kilan, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Wali Khav, ',^with some 
of the Begs who had staid in Hindustan, such as Khosrou, Hindu Beg, At. yAziz, and 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. I also strengthened this force by adding to it ivt!%ral of the 
inferior Begs, and of my immediate dependants from the centre, such as Mwi sur Birlas, 
Kitteh Beg, Mohib Ali, with a large body of troops, and directed him to mai‘ch against 
Hamid Khan. It wais at this station, too, that Biban came and made his submissioi^' 
These AfghS,ns are provokingly rude and stupid. Although Dilawer Khan^who was 
his superior, both in the nnmher of his retainers and in rank, did not sit in the pre- 
sence, and although the sons of Alim Khan stood, though they wert^-p^^ncesj^ this man 
asked to be allowed to sit, and expected me to listen to his unreasonable demand. 

Next morning, being Monday the 14th, Humaiun set out with his light force to at- 
, tack Hamid Khan by smprise. Humfiiun despatched on before him a hundred or a 
, hundred and fifty select men, hy way of advanced guard. On coming near the enemy, 
this advanced body went close up to them, hung upon their fianks, and had one or 
two rencounters, till the troops of Humaiun appeared in sight following them. No 
sooner were they perceived than the enemy took to flight. Our troops brought down 
one hundred or two hundred of their men, cut off the heads of the one half, and brought 
the other half alive into the camp, along with seven or eight elephants. Beg Mirak Mp- 
g^d brought the news of this victory of Hum&iun to the camp at this sti^ion on Friday, 
the 18th of the month. On the spot, I directed a complete dress of honour, a horse 
from my own stable, with a reward in money, to be given to him. 

On Monday the 2l8t/Humiiun reached the cmnp that was still at the same station, 
with a hundred prisoners, and seven or eight el^hants, and waited on me. I ordered 
Ust^' Ali Kuli and the Matchlockmen to shoot all the prisoners as an example. This 
was Humaiun’s first expedition, and the first service he had seen. It was- a very good 
omen. Some light troops having followed the fugitives, took Hissar-Firdzeh the mo- 
ment they reached it, and returned after plundering it.*- HissS,r-Fir6zeh, which, with 
its dependencies and subordinate districts, yielded a kror,® I bestowed on Humaiun, 
with a kror in money as a present. 

Marching from that station, we reached Shababad. I sent fit persons towards Sultan 
Ibrahim’s camp to procure intelligence, and halted several days in this station. From 
this place also I dispatched Rahmet Piadeh to Kabul, -with letters announcing my 
victory. ,# 

^ (At this same station, and this same day, the razor, or scissors, were first applied to 
’s beard. As my honoured father mentions in these commentaries the time 


1 Ambala is"a small town, -with a handsome tank. The houses are mostly two stories hi|^,.inore 
regular than is usual in India; the streets are well paved with brick, and very clean. On the whd&, it is 
probably the neatest town in India. 

* It will be recollected, that Alim Khan, or Aladdin, -was a brother of Sultan Ibrfihim, the reigning 
emperor. f 

^ About Ij. 95,000 sterling. 
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of his first using the razor, in humble emulation of him, I have con^piemorated the 
same circumstance regarding myself. I was then eighteen years of age. Now that I 
am forty-six, I, Muhammed Hummun, am transcribing a copy pf these Memoir^ firom 
the copy in his late Majesty’s own hand-writing).* 

In this station, on Monday the 28th .of the first Jem^i, the sun entered Aries ; we 
now began also to receive repeated information^irom Ibrahim’s camp, that he was ad- 
vancing slowly by a kos or two at a time, and halting two or three days at each sta- 
tion. I, on my side, likewise moved on to meet him, and after the second march from 
<sShahabad,<encamped on the banks of the Jumna,^ opposite to Sirsfiweh. Haider Kuli, 
a servant of Khwajeb Kilan, was sent out to procure intelligence. I crossed the 
Jumna by a ford, and went to see Sirsaweh. That same day I took a maajun. At 
SirsApWeb, there is a fountain, from which a small stream fiows. It is rather a pretty 
place. Terdi Beg Khaksar praised it highly. I said, — “ Yours be it and in conse- 
quence of these praises, I bestowed it on Terdi Beg Khaksar. Having raised an awn- 
ing in a boat, we sometimes sailed about on the broad stream of the river, and some- 
tmes entered the creeks in the boat. 

jf From this station we held down the river for two marches, keeping close along its 
banks, when Haider Kuli, who had been sent out to collect intelligence, returned, 
bringing information that Baud Khan and Haitim Khan had been sent across the river 
into the Doab with six or seven thousand horse, and had encamped three or four Itos® 
in advance of Ibrahim’s position on the road towards us. On Sunday the ISth'of the 
second Jem^di, I dispatched against this column Chin Taimur Saltan, Meh^ Bihv^- 
jeh, Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, with the whole left wing, commanded by Sultan Jfinid, 
Shah Mir Hussain, Kutlek Kedem; as well as part of the centre under Yfinis AH, 
Abdallah, Ahmedi, and Kitteh Beg, with instructions to advaiifce rapidly and fall upon 
them by surprise. About noon-day prayers, they crossed the river near our camp; 
and between afternoon and evening prayers set out from the opposite bank. Next 
morping, about the time of early prayers,^ they arrived close upon the enemy, who 
put themselves in some kind of order, and marched out to meet them t but our troops 
no sooner came up, than the enemy fled, and were followed in close pursuit, and 
slaughtered all the way to the limits of Ibrahim’s camp. The detachment took Hai- 
tim Khan, Baud Khan’s eldest brother, and one of the generals, with seventy or eighty 
prisoners, and six or eight elephants, all of which they brought in when they wmted 
on me. Sevefal^f the prisoners were put to death, to strike terror into the enemy. 

Marching thence, I arranged the whole army in order of battle, with right and leO 
wing and cei»fre,«nd after reriewing it, performed the vim. The custom of the vim is, 
that, the w^ole army being mounted, the commander takes a bow or whip in his h^j, 
and guess^ at the number of the army, according to a fashion in use, and iri^^nTor- 
mity witl/ which they affirm that the apny may be so many. The number that I 
guessi^.^as greater than the army turned out to be. 

* 'Phis dote of Humaiun’s must hare been made about A.D. 1553, during his residence in Kabul, be- 
fore his lafet retum fo Hindustan. 

» This riWr the Persians caU the Jtm. It is always so written in the Memoirs. 

' S^r?prayem are repeated when there is light enough to distinguish one object from another. 
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April 2. 


The Vim. 
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Fortifies his 
front. 


April 12. 

Reaches 

Panipat. 


At this statin I directed that, according to the custom of Rum, * the gun-carriages 
should be connected together with twisted bull-hides as with chains. Between every 
two g^-carriages were six or seven turas^ or breast-works. The matchlock-^en stood 
behind these g^ns and turas, and discharged their igiatchlocks. I halted five or six 
days in this camp, for the purpose of getting this apparatus arranged. After every 
parto f*it was in order and ready, I called together all the Amirs, and men of any ex- 
perience and knowledge, and held a general council. It was settled, that as Panipat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one of our Banks by its buildings and houses, 
while we might fortify our front by turas, pr covered defences, and cannon, and that 
the matchlock-men and infantry should be placed in the rear of the guns and turas. 
With this resolution we moved, and in two marches, on Thursday, the 30th of the last 
Jemadi, reached Panipat.^ On our right, were the town and suburbs. In my firont 
I placed the guns and turas which had been prepared. On tbe left, and in different 
other points, we drew ditches and made defences of the boughs of trees. At the dis- 
tance of every bowshot, a space was left large enough for a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty men t» issue forth. Many of the troops were in great terror and alarm. Trepi- 
dation and fear are always unbecoming. Whatsoever Almighty God has decreed from 
all eternity, cannot be reversed ; though, at the same time, I cannot greatly blame 
them ; they had some reason ; for they had come two or three months’ journey from 
theit own country ; we had to engage in arms a strange nation, whose language we 
did n6t understand, and who did not understand ours ; 


' (Pertiem). — We are all in difficidty, all in distraction, * 

Surrounded by a people ; by a strange people. a 


Misconduct 
Ilf the ene- 
my. 


The army of the enemy opposed to us was estimated at one hundred thousand men ; 
the elephants of the emperor and his officers were said to amount to nearly a thon- 
sand. '^He possessed the accumulated treasures of bis father and grandfather, in current 
coin, ready for use. It is an usage in Hindustan, in situations similar to that in which 
tbe enemy now were, to expend sums of enemy in bringing together troops who en- 
gage to serve for hire. These men are called Bedhindi. Had he chosen to adopt this 
plan, he might have engaged one or two hundred thousand more troops. But God 
Almighty directed everything for the best. He had not the heart to satisfy even his 
own army ; and would not part with any of his treasure. Indeed, how was it possible 
that he should satisfy his troops, when he was himself miserly to the last degree, and 
beyond measure avaricious in accumulating pelf? He was a youi^ ni^n of no expe- 
rience. He was negligent in all his movements ; he marched withon| brder ; retired 
or halted without plan, and engaged in battle without foresight. While thl^ troops were 

If 

‘ That is, of the Ottomans. i 

^ The meaning assigned to Tura, here, and in se/eral other places, is merely conjectural, {bunded on 
, Petis de la Croix’s explanation, and on the meaning given by Meninski to Tur, viz. retiehir^^ The 
Tftras may here have been formed of the branches of trees, interwoven lil^ hasketwork, ^as to form 
•kfeimes; or they may have beoi covered defences from arrows and missiles, such as we have' feen used 
in several si^es. 

* Panipat, which Iks about fifty miles NW. from D^hi, is famous for sevmral vwy impeftant battles 
fought near it. In the last, in 1T6I, the Mabrattas were totally defeated by the AhdaIlahs>i<» Afghans, 
under Ahmed Shah. v 
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fortifying their position in Panipat and its vicinity, with guns, branches of trees, and 
ditches, Derwlsh Muhammed Sarban said to me, “ You have fortified our ground in 
such a w^y that it is not possible he should ever .think of coming here.” I answered, 

“ You judge of him by the Kb^s and Sultans of the Uzbeks. It is true that, the year , 
in which we left Samarkand and came to Hissar, a body of the Uzbek Khans and Sul- 
tans having collected and united together, set^ut from Derbend* in order to All upon 
us. I brought the families and property of all the Moghuls and soldiers into the town 
and suburbs, and closing up all the streets, put them in a defensible sh|te. ' . As these 
. Khans and Sultans were perfectly versed ,in the proper times and seasons for attack- 
ing and retiring, they perceived that we were resolved to defend Hissar to the last 
drop of our blood, and had fortified it under that idea; and seeing no hopes of suc- 
ceeding in their enterprise, fell back by Bundak Cheghanian. But you tnust not judge 
of our present enemies by those who were then opposed to us. They have not ability 
to discriminate when it is proper to advance and when to retreat.” God brought every- 
thing to pass favourably. It happened as I foretold. During the seven or eight days April i!» 
that we remained in Panipat, a very small party of my men, advancing close up to 
their encampment and to their vastly superior force, discharged arrows upon them. 

They '^d not, however, move, or make any demonstration of sallying Out. At length, 
induced by the persuasions of some Hindustani Amirs, in my interest, I sent Mehdi Baber im- 
Khwajeh, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Abdal Sultan, Khosrou Shah, Mir Hussain, ® 
Saltan Jfinid Birlas, Abdal-azlz, the master of horse (Mir Akhfir), Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, Kutlak Kedem, Wali Khlzin, Mohib Ali Khallfeh, Muhammed Bakhshi, 

Jan Beg, andf'karakuzi, with four or five tlfcnsand men, on a night attack. They did 
not assemble properly in the first instance, and as they marched out in confusion, did 
not get on well. The day dawned, yet they continued lingering near the enemy’s camp 
till it was broad daylight, when the enemy, on their side, beat their kettle-drums, got 
ready their elephants, and marched out upon them. Although our people did not 
effe^ anything, yet, in spite of the multitude’ of troops that hung upon them in their 
re^t, they returned safe and sound, without the loss of a man. Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
Jeng was wounded with an an^w, and though the wound was not mortal, yet it dis- 
abled him from taking his plajuin the day of battle. On learning what had occurred, 

I immediately detached HWifin with his division a kos or a kos and a half“ in ad- 
vance to cover their retreat, while I myself, remaining with the army, drew it out, 
and ^otitin readiness for action. The party which had.marched to surprise the enemy 
fell in with Humaiun, and returned with him. As none of the enemy came near 

drewoff the a™y,a.dledit back to the camp. In the course of thenight we hada^ 

alarm ; for n^rly one Gm* the call to arms and the uproar continued. Such of the 
troops as had never before witnessed an alarm of the kind, were in great confu^on and 

dismay. In a short time, however, the alarm subsided. 

By L time of early morning prayers, when the light was such that you coidd Th^»en, 

distin^h one object from another, fiotice was brought from t^ advanced ^teolw 
2t tLepemy wer.*advMcbg, to™ »p i« «rd« of tattU. W. Mo *P"i 

. Tt. p«. or KoJ^, in bid. 


2 A mile and a half, or two miles. 
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braced on our helmets and our armour, and mounted.^ The right division was led by 
Humaiun, accompanied by Khwajeh Kilan, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Hindu Beg, 
Wali Khazin, and Pir Kuli Sistani ; the left division was commanded by Muhammed 
f Sultan Mirza, Mehdi Khwajeh, Aadel Sultan, Shah Mr Hussain, Sultan Junid Bir- 
las, Kudek Kedem, Jan Beg, Muhammed Bakhshi, ^ah Hussain Bargi, and Moghul 
Ghanclft. The right of the centre was commanded by Chin Taimur Sultan, Muham- 
medi Gokultash, Shah Mansur Birlfts, Aunis Ali, Derwish. Muhammed Sarban, and, 
Abdalla Kitaj^ar ; the left of the petttre by Khallfeh, Khwajeh Mir Miran, Ahmedi 
Perwanchi, Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Mohib Ali Khalifeh, and Mirza Beg Terkhan. The 
advance was led by Khosrou Gokult^h, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. Abdal-aziz, 

master of horse, had the command of the reserve.* On the flank of the right division 
I stationed Wsdi Kazil, Malek Kasim, Baba Kushkeh, with their Moghuls, to act as a 
Tulughmeh (or flanking party). On the extremity of the left division were stationed 
Kara-Kuzi, Abul Mhihammed Nezeh-baz, Sheikh Ali, Sheikh JemM Barin, Mehdi, 
Tengri Kuli Moghul, to form the Tulughmeh (dr ,§i^kers), with instructions, that as 
soon as the enemy approached sufBciently near, they should take a circuit and wme 
round upon their rear. ^ 

MTien the enemy first came in sight, they seemed to bend their force mo^Q^ainst 
thferight division. I therefore detached Abdal-aziz, who was stationed with the re- 
serve, to reinforce the right. Sultan Ibrahim’s army, from the time it first appeared 
in sigl®, never made a halt, but advanced right upon us, at a quick pace. When they 
came closer, and, on getting a view of my troops, found them dratvu up in the order 
and with the defences that have been motioned, they were brought *i3^imd stood for 
a while, as if considering, “ Shall we halt or not ? shall we advancl^or not ?!’ They 
could not halt, and they were unable to advance with the same speed as before. I 
sent orders to the troops stationed as flankers on the exj^emes of the right and left 
divisions, to wheel round»the enemy’s flank with all possible speed, and instantly to 
attack them in the rear ; the right and left divisions were also ordered to charge the 
enemy. Th^ankers accordingly wheeled on the I’ear of the enemy, and began to'&ake 
discharges of arrows on them, Mehdi Khwajeh’’ camg up before the rest of the left 
wing. A body o'f men with one elephant advanced to i^et him. My troops gave them 
some sharp discharges of arrows, and the enemy’s divuHon was at last driven back. I 
dispatched from the main body Ahmedi Perwanchi, Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, and Mohib 
Ali Elialifeh, to the assistance ^f the left division. The battle was likewise obstinate 
on the right. I ordered Muhanunedi Gokultash, Shah Mansur BirlaS| Yunis Ali, and 
Abdalla, to advance in front oflthe centre and engage. Ustad Aiy&ulialso discharged* 
his guns* many times in front of the line to good purpose. Mustafa,^he cannoneer, 
on the^eft of the cen^je, managed his artillery with great effect. The right and left 
divisions, the centre and flankers having surrounded ’’the enemy and taken them in 
rear, were now engaged in hot conflict, and busy.pouring in discharges of arrows them. 


1 TaAh. *** 

* Feni^iha.— The size of these artillery at the time iidpaestion is very uncertain. The word is now 
used in the Dekkan for a swivel. In common usage, zoE-zin, at the present day, is a Knall species of 
swivel. Both words, in the time of Baber, appear to have been used for field cannon. 
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They made one or two vdry poor charges on our right and left divisions. My troops 
making use of their bows, plied them with arrows, and drove them in upon their centre. 
The troop^n the right and left of their centre, being huddled together in one place, 
such confusion ensued, that th^nemy, while totally unable to advance, found also no 
road by which they could flee. The sun had mounted spear-high when the onset of 
battle began, and the combat lasted till mid-day, ^en the enemy were completely broken 
and routed, and my friends victorious and exultiri§. By the grace and mercy of Al- 
mighty God, this arduous undertaking was renderld^asy for me, and thi8^||^hty army, 
in the space of half a da^, laid in the dust^ Five or six thousand men were discovered 
lying slain, in one spot, near Ibrahim. reckoned that the number lying slain, in 
different parts of this field of battle, amounted to fifteen or sixteen thousand men. On 
reaching Agra, we found, from the accounts of the natives of Hindustan, that forty or 
fifty thousand men had fallen in this field. After routing the enemy, we continued the 
pursuit, slaughtering, and making them prisoners. Those who were ahead, began to 
bring in the Amirs and Afghans as prisoners. They brought in a very great number 
of ebphants with their drivers, and offered them to me as peshke^h. Having pursued 
the enemy to somq distance, and supposing that Ibrflhim had escaped from the battle, 
I appol^d Kismai Mirza, Baba Chihreh, and Bujkeh, with a party of my imi^diate 
adherents, to follow him in close pursuit down as far as Agra. Having passed tmoi^jl^ 
the middle of Ibrahim’s camp, and visited his pavilions and accommodations, we en- 
camped on the banks of the Siah-ab.' 

If was now ^ygmoon prayers when Tahir Taberi, the younger brother ^of Khalifefa, 
having found ^'^bim lying dead amidst alliumber of slain, cut off his head, and 
brought it in. 

That very day I directed Humaiun Mirza, KhwSJeh Kiian, Muhammedi, Shah 
Mansur Birlas, Yunis Ali, AMalla, and Wali Khazin, to set out without ba^age or 
encumbrances, and proceed with all possible expedition to occupy Agra, and take pos- 
session of the treasuries. I at the same time ordered Mehdi Khwkjeh, Muhammed 
Sulto Mirza, Aadel Sultan, Sultan Jfinid Birias, and Kutluk Kedem, t#leave their 
baggage behind, to push on by/orce3 marches, to enter the Fort of Mhi, and seize 

the treasuries. * • , » , , i i 

Next morning we marched, and having proceeded about a kos,* halted on the banks 

of the Jumna in order to refresh our horses. 

After other two marches, on Tuesday I visited the^ausoleum of Nizkm Auha,* 
and at the end <ff the third march encamped near Delhi, on the banks of the Jumna. 

* * # • 

* niAi-k Biver ^ * A mile and a half. , » . 

3 The mausoleum of Nizim ed-din Aulia is within four or five miles of DdW, 0“ 
surrounded by numerous remarkably buildings, chiefly tombs, among whj* are th^ u 
Moghul Muhammed Shah, and of the famous poet Amir Khosrou. The tomb of 
about el#en miles south of Delhi. Near it is aAmous minaret, budt m honour of that saint by one of 
the KuX of Delhi, and probably noticed heri«nnder the name of Alaeddin. It is a veiy handsome 
columnSred stone, 260 high. It is formed into three divisions, separa^ from each other by pro- 
jecting gaUeries. Each division is fluted, and^amented with Arabic mscriptions, in a Afferent man- 
ner toif the rest. The whole was crowned bf|^ cupola, now thrown down by an earthquake. 
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That same night, being Wednesday, I circumambula^d the tomb of Khwajeh Kutbed- 
din, and visited the tomb and palaces of Sultan Ghiaseddin Bilbao, of Sultan Alaeddin 
Kilji, and his minaret, the Shems lank, the 'royal tank, the tombs and^rdens of 
Sultan Behlul and Sultan Sekander ; after which I returned into the cam^ and went 
on board of a boat, where we drank arak. I bestowm the office of Shekdar (or mili- 
tary collector) of Delhi on Wali Kizil j I made Dost the Diwan of Delhi, and directed 
the different treasuries to be sealed^aM given into their charge. 

On Thurajay we moved thence^ aod halted hard by Toghlakabdd, ' on the banks of 

the Jumna. A 

On Friday we continued to halt in the^ame station. Mbulffiia Mahmud, Sheikh 
Zin, and some others, went into Delhi, tp Friday-prayers, read the khutbeh in my 
TiaiTiP, disti'ibuted some money among the Fakirs and b^gars, and then returned 
back. 

On Saturday we marched from our ground, and proceeded, march after march, upon 
Agra. I went and saw T<^hlakabad; after whicj|kj rejoined the camp. 

On Friday, the 22d of Rejeb, I halted in the suburbs of Agra, at the palace oi^uli- 
man Feijmuli. As this position was very far from the fort, I next naming moyea and 
took up my quarters at the palace of JilM Khan Jig^at. The people of theWwrt had 
pjff <3F Humaiun, who arrived before me, with excuses; and he, on his part, consider- 
ii* that they were under no control, and wishing to prevent their plundering the trea- 
sureq^ad taken a position to shut up the issues from the place. 

Bikermajit, a Hindu, who was Raja of Guali&r, had governed J^t country for 
upwards of af hundred years. Sekander#ad remained several years ins^a, employed 
in an attempt to take Guali&r. Afterwards, in the reign of Ibrdldi^ Azim Humffiun 
Sirw&ni invested it for some time, made several attacks, and at length succeeded in 
gaining it by treaty, Shemsabad being gjven as an inde:|piihcation. In the battle in 
which Ibrahim was defeated, Bikermajit was sent to hell.^ Bikermajit’s family, and 
the heads <ff his clan, were at this moment in Agra- When Hummun arrived, Biker- 
majit’s peo^e attempted to escape, but were taken by the parties which Humffiuff had 
placed upon tbo watch, and put in custody. Hummun did not permit them to be 
plundered. Of their own free will they presented* t« Hummun a peshkesh, conristing 
of a quantity of jewels and precious stones. Amon^roese was one famous diamond, 
which had been acquired by Sultan Aladdin. It is so valuable, that a judge of dia- 
monds valued it at half of the daily expense of the whole world. It is about eight 
mishkals.^ On my arrival, l^maiun presented it to me as a peshkclh, and I gave it 
hack to him as a present. ^ 

Among the officers of superior importance in the fort were Malek Dafe Kerani, Milli 
Surdek, and Firoz Khan Miswani, who, having been convicted of some frauds, were 
ordered for punishment. When Malek Dad Ker&ni carried out, much interces- 
sion was made for him. Backwards and fortvprds, the matter was not settled liar four 
or live days, -when, according to the desire olfliis intercessors, I pardoned him, and 

’ T^hlakab^d stood to the south of Delhi, between I^Kutb Minar smd the Jumna. Its massy (or- 
tifications still testify its former greatness, but it is now wtaUy deserted. 

2 The charitable mode in which a good Musulman signifies the death of an infidel. 

’ 0r320rati3. « « 
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even conferred on him some nilrks of favour ; I also permitted all his adherents to 
. retain their property. 

A Perganna of the value of seven laks’ was bestowed on Ibrahim’s mother. Per- 
gannas were also given to each ^ her Amirs. She was conducted with all her effects 
to, a palace which was assigned lor her residence, about a kos below Agra. 

On Thursday, the 28th of Rejeb, about the hour of afternoon prayers, I entered 
Agra, and took up my residence at Sultan Ibilniii’s palace. From the time, when I 


conquered the country of Kabul, which was in_J|e,,year 910, till the p^ent time, I 
had always been bent on subduing Hindu^n. Sometimes, however, m>m the mis- 
conduct of my Amirs aM their dislike d^the plan, sometimes from the cabals and 
opposition of my brothets, I was prevented from prosecuting any expedition into that 
country, and its provinces escaped being overrun. At length these obstacles were 
removed. There was now no one left, great or small, noble or private man, who 
could dare to utter a word in opposition to the enterprise. In the year 925 I collected 
an army, and having taken the fort of Bajour by storm in two or three geris, put all 
the garrison to the sword. I next advanced into Behreh, where I prevented all ma- 
raumng,and plun^r, imposed a contribution un the inhabitants, and having; levied it 
to the’llfcount of four hundred ^ousand shahrokhis in money and goods, divided the 
proceeds among the troops who were in my service, and returned back 
From that time till the year 932, I attached myself in a peculiar degree to the aflmrs 
of Hindustan, and in the space of these seven or eight years entered it five time^t the 
head of an an^ The fifth time, the Most High God, of his grace and mercy, cast 
down and defi»W an enemy so mighty as SfMtan Ibrahim, and made nfe the master 
and conqueror clothe powerful empire of Hindustan. From the time of the blessed 
Prophet, (on whom and on his family be peace and salvation !) down to the present 
time, three foreign kings l||d subdued the country, and acquired the sofereignty of 
Hindustan. One of these was Sultan Mahmud Ghazi, whese family long continued 
to fill the throne of that country.^ The second was Sultan Shehabeddin Ghuri, 
anitfor many years his slaves and dependants swayed the sceptre of these realms. 
I am the third. But my achieveiUent is not to be put on the same leyel with 
theirs ; for Sultan Mahmiid,^»tRe time when he conquered Hiiidtistan, occupied 
the throne of Khorasan, and mEd absolute power and dominion over the Sultans of 
Khwarizm aud the surrounding chiefs. The King of Samarkand, too, was su^ect to 
him. If his army did not amount to two hundred ^ousand, yet grant that it was 
only one hundred thousand, and it is plain that the coli^rigon between the two con- 
quests must cease. Moreover, his enemies were Rajas., All Hindustan was not at that 
period subjecifto a angle Emperor: every Raja set up for a Monarch on his o^ 
account, in his own petty territories. Again, though Sultan Shehabeddin Ghfiri did 
not himself enjoy the sovereignty of Khorasan, yet his elder brother, Sultan Gbiased- 
din GfttRri, held it. In the Tabakat-e-N^' it is said, that on one occasion he marched 


1 Probably of dams, q^rix>nt £1750. 

2 The TabakM-e-Nasiri is m excellent hi 
Narir of Delhi, A. D. 1252^ ft was written 
of Tippoo’s Library, p. 7. 


of the Musolman world down to the time of Sultan 
Abu Omer Menhaj al Joijani. See Stewart’s Caulogue 
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into Hindustan with one hundred and twenty /thousand cataphract horse. His ene- 
mies, too, were Rais-iind Rajas ; a single monarch did not gorern the whole of Hin- 
dustan. When I marched into Behreh, we might amount to one thousand five hun- 
dred, or two thousand men at the utmost. When I invaded the country for the fifth 
time, overthrew Sultan Ibrahim, and subdued the empire of Hindustan, I had a larger 
army than I had ever before brought into it. My servants, the merchants and their 
seiwants, and the followers of all descnptions that were in the camp along with me, 
were numbered, and amounted to twelve thousand men. The kingdoms that depended 
. / on me were fiadakhshan, Kundez, Kabul, and Kandahar ; but these countries did not 
furnish me with assistance equal to their resdui-ces; and, indeed/bome of them, from their 
* vicinity to the enemy, were so circumstanced, thAt, far from affording me assistance, I 

was obliged to send them extensive supplies^rom my other territories. Besides this, all 
Maweralnaher was occupied by the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbeks, whose armies 
were calculated to amount to about a hundred thousand men, and who were my ancient 
foes. Finally, the whole empire of Hindust^, from Behreh to Behar, was in the 
hands of the Afghans. Their prince, Sultan Ibrahim, from the resources of hiaj^g- 
dom, could bring into the field an army of five hundred thousand men. At that time 
some of the Amirs to the east were in a state of rebeUion. His army on foot \^s com- 
i puted to be a hundred thousand strong ; his own elephants, with those of his Amirs, 
\^e reckoned at nearly a thousand. Yet, under such circumstances, and in spite of 
this ppwer, placing my trust in God, and leaving behind me my old and inveterate 
enemy the Uzbeks, who had an army of a hundred thousand men, I qj^anced to meet 
so powerful |f prince as Sultan Ibrahim, the lord of numerous armieti^^d emperor of 
extensive territories. In consideration of my confidence in Divine alB, the Most High 
God did not suffer the distress and hardships that I had undergone to be tlffown away, 
but defeated my formidable enemy, and made me the coi^ueror of the noble country 
of Hindustan. This success I do not ascribe to my own strength, nor did this good 
fortune flow from my own efforts, but from the fountain of the favour and mercy of 
God. . * 

i)e!,criptioii The empire of Hindustan is extensive, populous, and rich. On the east, the south, 
” and even the west, it is bounded by the Great OSean. nOn the north, it has Kabul, 
Ghazni, and Kandahar. The capital of all HindustqiMs Delhi. From the time of Sul- 
tan Shehabeddln Ghuri, to the end of Sultan Firoz Shah’s time, the greater part of 
Hindustan was in the possession of the Emperors of Delhi. At the period when I 
.Mi/.-iiin/an conquered that country, fivd^Musulman Kings and two Pagans exerrised royal autho- 
Pnr.ces. Although there were many small and inconsiderable R^ Rajas in the 

lulls and woody country, yet these were the chief and the only ones of importance, 
f'”'- these powers was the Afghans, whose government included the capital, and ex- 

orot Delhi; tended from Behreh to Behar. Jpnpur, before it fell into the power of the Afghans, 
including was held by Sultan Hussain Sheriff. This dyn^ty they called the Purebi* (or ^itern). 

forefathers had been cup-bearers to Sidltih Firoz Shah and that race of l^ltans. 
After Sultan Firoz Shah’s death, they gained possession of thdi^kingdom of jTonpur. 

‘ Piurebi, in Hindustani, has the same meaning with Sherki in Arabic or Persian, Eastern. 
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Delhi was at that period in the hands of Saltan Alieddln, whose family were Syeds 
When Taimur Beg invaded Hindust^^^ before leaving the colhtry, he had bestowed 
the government of Delhi on their ancestors. Sultan Behlhl Lodi Afgh&n and his son 
Sultan Sekander, afterwards ^zed the throne of Delhi, as well as that of Jonphr, and^ ' 
reduced, both kingdoms under one government 

The second prince was Sultan Muhamme«UIozeffer, in Gujrat. He had departed Kingdu... of 
this life a few days before Sultan Ibrkbim^s defeat. ' He was'a prince well skiltod in 
learning, and fond of reading the Hadis (or traditions). He was constantly employed 
in yitiDg the Koran. They call this r^ Tang. Their ancestors were cup-beare»s 
to the Sultan Firoz thjf has been mentioned, and bis family. After the death of Firdz ' ' 

Shah they took possession of the throne <4 Gujrat. * 

The third kingdom is that of the_.Bahmanis in the Dekhan, but at the present time Kingdo... of 
the Sidtans of the Dekhan have no authority or power left. All the different districts 
of their kingdom have been seized by their most powerful nobles; and, when the 
prince needs anything, he is obliged to ask it of his own Amirs. 

The fourth King was Sultan Mahmud, who reigned in the country of Malwa, which Kingdon, ot 
they likewise call M4ndu. This dynasty was called the Kilji. Rana Sanka, a Pagan, 
had defeated them, and occupi^a number of their provinces. This dynasty also had 
become weak. Their ancestors, too, had been originally brought forward and pStronked 
by Sultan Firoz Shah, after whose demise they occupied the kingdom of Malwa. 

The fifth Prince was Nusrat Shah> in the kingdom of Bengal. His father had been Kingdom ot ' 
King of Bengi^ and was a Syed of the name of Sultan Alaeddin. Efe'had attained 
this throne b;? ifereditary succession. It is a singular custom in Bengs^ that there is Singular 
little of h^editary descent in succession to the sovereignty. There is a throne allotted 
for the King ; there is, in like manner, a seat or station assigned for each of the Amirs, 

Vazirs, and Mansabdars. Tt is that throne and these stations alone which engage the 
reverence of the people of Bengal. A set of dependants, servants, and attendants, are 
nnim^ed to each of these ^situations. $ When the King wishes to dismiss or appoint any 
per^n, whosoever is placed in the seat of the one dismissed, is immediately attended 
and obeyed by the whole es^jablishment of dependa^, servants, and rkainenVumei^ 
to the seat which he occupies. Nay, this rule obtains even as to th# royal throne it- 
self. Whoever kills the King*nd succeeds in placing himself on that throne, is im- ' 
mediately acknowledged as King;* all the Amirs, Vazirs, soldiers, and peasants, in- 
stantly obey and submit to him, and consider him as bc^ as much their sovereign as 


' He reigned froi%A.«{). 1507 to 1529. His father is cahed by historians in general Hussain Shah, the 
son of Ushraf al Hussaihi. 

2 Strange as this custom may sefem, a similar one prerailed, down to a very late period, in Malabar. 
There was a jubilee, every twelve years, in the Samorin’s country, and any one who succeeded in forcing 
his way through the Samorin’s guards and slew him, reigned in his stead. “ A jubilee is proclaimed 
throu^out his dominions at the end of twelvejtors, and a tent is pitched for him in a spacious plain, 
and a great feast is celebrated for ten or twdSl^bys with mirth and jollity, guns firing night and day, 
so, at die end of the fea|t, any four of the guests that have a mind to gain a crown by a desperate ac- 
tion, in fighting their w% through 30 or 40,000 of his guards, and kill the Samorin in his tent, be {hat 
kills him, succeeds him in his empire.” See ^milton’s New Account of the East Indies, vol. I. p. 309, 
The attempt was made in 1695, and again a very few years ago, but without success. 
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they did their former ^ince, and obey his orders as implicitly. The people of Bengal 
say, “ We are faithful to the throne — whoever fills the throne, we are obedient and 
true to it.” As, for instance, before the accession of T^srat Shah’s father, an Abys- 
sinian having killed the reigning King, mounted the throne, and governed the king- 
dom for kome time. Sultan Alaeddin killed the Abyssinian, ^ ascended the throne, and 
was acknowledged as King. After Sultan Alaeddin’s death, the kingdom devolved by 
succession to his son, who now reigned. There is another usage in Bengal ; it is rec- 
'/koned disgraceful and mean for any king to spend or diminish the treasures of his 
predecessors. It is reckoned necessary for every king, on mounting the throne, to 
collect a new treasure for himself. Tp collect a ^ensure is, by ‘these people, deemed 
a great glory and ground of distinction. There is another custom, that Pergannahs 
have been assigned from ancient times to defray the expenses of each department, the 
treasury, the stable, and all the royal establishments ; no expenses are paid in any other 


manner. 


lliadu 

princes. 


The five kings who have been mentioned are great princes, and are all Musulm^s, 
and possessed of formidable armies. The most powerful of the Pagan princes, in:j^iiit 
of territory and army, is the Raja of Bijnager.^ Another is the Rana Sanka, who has 
attained his present high eminence, only in these later^imes, by his own valour and his 
sword. His original principality was Chitur. During the confusions that prevailed 
among princes of the kingdom of Mandu, he seized a number of provinces which had de- 
pended on M^du, such as Rantpur,® Sarangpur, Bhilsan, and Chanderi. In the year 
A. D. 1328. 934, by thelmmy favour, in the space of a few hours, I took by storm Cfeanderi, which 
was commanSn by Meidani Rao, one of the highest and most distin^ished of Rana 
Sanka’s officers, put all the Pagans to the sword, and from the mansion^ hostility 
which it had long been, converted it into the mansion of the faith, as will Be hereafter 
more fully detailed. There were a number of other Rais and Rajas on the borders 
and wiffiin the territory of Hindustan ; many of whom, on account of their remote- 
ness, or the difficulty of access into their countrj% have never submitted to the Mu- 
■ sulraan Mags. 

Hindustan situated on the fi^ second, and t^ird m mates. No part of it is in 
the fourth. It is a remarkably fine country. It is^mte^^ifferent world, compared 
with our countries. Its h 11s and rivers, its forests and plains, its animals and plants, 
its inhabitants and their languages, its winds and rains, are all of a different nature. 
Although tiie_Germslls (or districts), in the territory of Kabul, bear, in many re- 
spects, some resemblance to Hindustan, while in other particulars they differ, yet you 
have no sooner passed the river Sind than the country, the trees, tiieistones, the wan- 
dering tribes,'* the manners and Aistoms of the people, are all entirely those of Hin- 
dustan. The northern range of hills has been mentioned. Immediately on crossing 
the river Sind, we come upon several countries in this range of mountains, connected 
with Kashmir, such as Pekheli and Shemeng.)]^ost of them, though now indepj^ident 
of Kashmir, were formerly included in its territories. After leaving Kashmir, these 

• 

' This was Moaefier Shah Habshi, who reigned three Jpis. » In the Dekhan. 

2 The famous fortress of Rantambor, situated in latitudeSB'’, and longitude 76“ 30'. 

* The Ils and Uluses. 


iJeographi- 
.mI position. 




Northern 

hiib. 
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hills contain innumerable tribes and states, per^nnahs and Gentries, and extend all 
the way to Bengal and the shores of the Great Ocean. About these hills are other Their inha- 
tribes of men. With all the ^vestigation and inquiry that I could make among the 
natives of Hindustan, I could get no sort of description or authentic information re- 
garding them. All that I could l^arn was, that the men of these hills were called Kas. 

It struck me, that, as the Hindustanis frequently confound shin and sin, and as li^h- 
mir is the chief, and indeed, as far as I have heard, the only city in these hills, it may 
have taken its name from that circumstance.* The chief trade of the inhabitants of ’ 
these hills is in musl^bags, the tails of the. mountain-cow,^ saflron, lead, and copp^ 

The natives of Hind^u these hill8|§ewMik-Parbat. In the language of Hind, Sa- 
walAk means a lak and a quarter (or one hundred and twenty-five thousand), and 
Parbat means a hiU, that is, the hundred and twenty-five thousand hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some parts of Hindustan, such as Lahore, Seh- 
rend, and Sambal, it is seen white on them all the year round. This range of hills 
tak^ the name of Hindu-kush, near Kabul, and runs from Kabul eastward, but in- 
clntsqg a little to the south. All to the south of this range is Hindustan. To the 
north of these hills, and of that unknown race of men whom they call K4s, lies Tibet.^ 

A great number of rivers take tlfeir rise in these mountains, and flow through' Hin- Rivers 
dustan. To the north of Sehrend, six rivers, the Sind, the Behat, the Chinab, the northern 
Ravi, the Biah, and the Setlej,"* take their rise in these moimtains, and all uniting hills- 
mth the Sind in the territory of Multan, take the common name of the Sind, which, 
flowing down to the west, passes through the country of Tatta, and ^In^aogaea into 
the sea of Omam Besides these six rivers, there are other rivers, such* the Jumna, 
the Ganges^ the Rabet,® the Gumti, the Gagra, the Sirud, the Gandak, and a number 
of others, that all throw themselves into the Ganges,® which, preserving its name, 
proceeds towards the east, and, passing through the midst^of Bengal, empties itwlf 
into the Great Ocean. The sources of all these rivers are in the Sewalik mountains. 

There are, however, several other .fivers, such as the Chambal, the Banas,i the Other 
Betwa,® and the Son, which from ranges of hilU that are within Hindustan. In 
these ranges, it never suo\m These rivers likewise fall into the Gbnges.^ >' 
toere are several ranges* 1^ in Hindustan. Among these is a detached braeh ^ 
that runs from north to south. It rises in the territory of Delhi, at the Jehan-Numfi,® hiiK. 


1 The Persian adds, « mir signifying a biU, and being the nan^f the natives of the till country. 

2 The kitds, or kirtds, as here written, is a fringed knot made of ’We hair of the tail or mane of me 
mountain-cow, often set,in gold, and hung rohnd the necks of horses by way of ornament, or as a e- 
fence against fascination. It appears also to hate been used as.^ banner. 

3 -Kie name of Sewalik is usually confined to the hiUs north and east of Penjkb. Baber extends it to 
the great nwthern range. His etymology of the name is not happy. 

* The Indus, Hydaspes, Ascesines, Hydraotes,. Hesudrus, and Hyphasis. 

r- Tl^ Turki has Rahep. Probably the Rapti, which joins the Ganges from Nepal. 

« BfdUe Persians calledTJang, by the Hin^fS^Ganga. . . nwr RAn- 

■ The Banas, I am infomed; rises to the north-west of Udipur, and mto the ^*^***1 
tambor. It is distinct fri^the Cane. The latter river is joined by Ae 

mistake to have called the Banas. “ I find,”^says my informant, m my old journals, that they called 

^Th?Bet^riKs’in B^opld, passes Chanderi and .Ihansi, and falls into the Jumna below Kalpi. 

■> Mirror of the world. 
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a palace of Sultan F|j|^z Shah, which stands on a small rocky hillock. After passing 
this,^ it breaks, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, into a number of detached, scattered, 
small, rocky hills, that lie in different directions. Whejjj^it gains the country of Mewat, 
the hills rise in height ; and when it leaves Mewat, it enters the country of Biana. 
The countries of Sikri, Bari, and Dhulpur, are formed by this range, although not 
comprehended within it ; and the hill-country of Gualiar, which they also call Galidr, 
is formed by a detached offset from it. The hUl-country of Rantambor, Chitur, 
Mandu, and Chanderi, is formed by branches of this same range. In some places it 
interrupted for seven or eight kos.^ This hilly tract is compo^d of very low, rough, 
rugged, stony, and jungly hills. In this rang(|^ never snows; but several of the 
rivers of Hindustan originate amoHg the hills of which it is composed*^ 

^Vlost of the districts of Hindustan are plain and level. Though Hindustan contains 
so ^any provinces, none of them has any artificial canals^ for irrigation. It is watered 
only by rivers, though in some places, too, there is standing water.® Even in those 
cities which are so situated as to admit of digging a water-conrse, and thereby bang- 
ing water into them, yet no water has been brought in. There maybe several res^^s 
for this. One of them is, that water is not absolutely requisite for the crops and 
gardens. The autumnal crop is nourished by thesrains of the rainy season. It 
is remarkable that there is a spring crop even though no rain falls. They raise 
water for the young trees, till they are one or two years old, by means of a water- 
wheel or ^cke'ts ; after that time it is not at all necessary to water them. Some 
vegetables ^yjwater. In Lahore, Debalpfir, Sehrend, and the n|ighbotmng dis- 
trict they '^ter by means of a wheel. They first take two ropes, ofa length suited 
to the depth of the well, and fasten each of them so as to form a circle ; between the 
two circular ropes they insert pieces of wood connecting them, and to these they fix 
water-pitchers. The ropes so prepared, with the pitchers^ attached to them by means 
of the pieces of wood, they throw over a wheel that is placed on the top of the well. 
On the one end of the axletree of this wheel they place another wheel with teeth, and 
to the side of this last they apply a third, which thewmake with an upright axle. 
When the bullocks turn this last wheel round, its teeiffi^orking upon those of the 
second wheel, turn the large wheel on which is tWi circle of pitchers. They make 
a trough under the place where the water is discharged by the revolution of the 
pitchers, rad from this trough convey the water to whatever place it naay be required. 
They h^ another contii^ce for raising water for irrigation in Agra, Biftn^ 
Chandwar, and that quarter, by means of a bucket. This is very troublesome, and 
filthy besides. On the brink of a well they fix in strongly two fofked pieces of wood, 
and between their prong;s insert a roller. They then fasten a great water-bucket to 
long ropes, which they bring over the roller; one end of this rope they tie to the 
bullock, and while one man drives the bullock, another is employed to pour the water 
out of the bucket (when it reaches the top of % well). Every-time that the-pflock 
the bucket from the weU, as it is let down again, the *>pe slides along the 
bullock-course, is defiled with urine and dung, and in this filthy condition falls into 


' Ten or twelve miles. 

® Kara-sulsr, literally black waters. 


* Ab-rewan, perhaps small rivulets. 
These are chiefly large tanks. 


S 
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the well. In many inetanees, where fields require to be watered the men and women 
firaw water in buckets and irrigate then^ ™ 

The country and towns of Hij^j^i^taa are exteipely ugly. All its towns and lands have Its aspect, 
an uniform look ; its gardens ImVe no walls ; the greater part of it is a level plain. The ^ 

banks of its rivers and stress, in consequence of the rushing of the torrents that descend 
during the rainy season, are worn deep intotheohannel, which makes it generally difficult 
and troublesome to cross fimrn. In many places, the plain is covered by a thorny brush- 
wood, to such a degree that the people of the Pergannas, relying on thesejforeste, take 
shelter in them, and, bating to their inaccessible situation, often continue in a status 
of revolt, refusing to pSf their taxo^ In Hindustan, if you except the rivers, there is ^ 
little ranmng.nat&i'*^ Now and then some standing water is to be met with. All 
these cities and countries derive their water firqm,we^ or in which it is collected 
daring the rainy season. In Hindustan, the populousness and decay, or total destruc- w' 
tion of villi^es, nay of cities, is almost instsmtaneous. Large cities that have been in- 
^labited for a series of years (if, on an alarm, the inhabitants take to flight), in a single 
day, or a day and a faalfi are so eompletely abandoned, that you can scarcely discover a 
trace or mark of populatiou.^ And if, on the other hand, they intend to settle on any 
particular spot, as they do not need to run water-courses, or to build flood-motuids, 
their crops being produced without irrig^tion,^ and the popdlation of Hindustan being 
unliimted, inhabitants swarm in, in every direction. They mako a.^fauk-Or,4ig.a we)! ; 
there is no need of building a strong bouse or erecting a firm wall ; they have |kbun- 
dance of strong jp-ass, and plenty of timber, of which they run up hoi^s, a village 
or town is constructed in an instant. ^ 

As for the animals peculiar to Hindustan, one k the ele^wt, the Hindustiink call l« ^<1- 
it Hatki, which Inhabits tiie district of Kalpi ; and the you advance firom thence 

towards the the more do the wild elephants increase in number. That is the phant. 
tract in which tiie eh^bant is chiefly taken. There may be thirty or forty villages in 
Karmbaod Mamkpflr that are oocupied solely in thk employment of taking elephants.* 


' In PersU there are few rireak mt numhew of artificUl canals or water-nina % inigstion, and for 
the supply of water to towns ana#aiage% The same is the ease in the valley of Soghd, and the i^«r 

parts of jVIawerahiaher. '">• 

« This is the ■mvba or cnofoa, so well described by Cdonel Wilka hr his Historienl Welches, voLI. p. 
309, note: “On the spptoach of an hostile army, theunfortunateinhabitanteof India bury underground 
tlwh most cumbrous effects, and 'each individual, man, woman, snd chUd above six yeats of age (the 
’ infant children being carried by their mothers), with a load of graiii'^oportioned to their strength, issue 
, from thar beloved homes, and take the direction of a country (if such can be found) exempt firom the 
s/ miseries of war ; sometimes a strong fortress, but more genwsHy of the moat unfrequented hills and 
weeds, where they wokmg a mketable existence untB the depftrture of the enemy ; aod if tWs Aould 
be protracted beyond the time for which they have provided food, a large portion necessarily dies of 
hu^er.” See the note itself The Historicsl Sketches should be read by every one who desires to have 
an accurate idea of the South of India. It is to he regretted that we do not possess the history of any 
othw*^ of India, written with the same k^ledge oe research. 

* ^taprovement ofninduatan since Baber's time must be F»diB«». The wild eki^nt is now 
confined to the forests under HemMa, and to the Ghats of MaUbarr A wild elephant near Kai^ 

■ (CnrtahVManikpur, or BAlpi, is a thing.nt'the present day, totally unknown. May not their fimiliw 

^stance in these countries, down to Baber’s ^ys, be conridered as rather hostile to the accounta given of 
the superabundant population of Hindustan in remote times? 

2 £ 
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They account to the government for the elephants which they take. The elephant is an 
immense animal, ana of great sagacity. It understands whatever you tell it, and doea 
whatever it is bid. Its value is in proportion to its sme. When it arrives at a pro- 
per age they sell it, and the largest brings the highest price. They say that in some 
islands the elephant grows to the height of ten ge*.' I have never, in these Countries, 
^ seen one above four or five gea.^ The elephant eats and drinks entirely by means of 
, his trunk. He cannot live if he loses it. On the two sides of his trunk, in his upper 
jaw, he has two tusks ; it is by applying these teeth, and exerting all his force, that he 
jpvertums walls and tears up trees ; and, when he fights or perfijrms any operation that 
requires great exerticm, he makes use of these ti^s, which they call Aqj. The tusks 
are highly valued by the Hindus^ The elephant is not covered with hair or wooF 
like other animals. The natives of Hindustan place gi'eat reliance on their elephants ; 
in their armies, every division has invariably a certain number with it. The elephant 
has some valuable qualities : it can carry a great quantity of baggage over deep and 
rajnd torrents, and passes them with ease ; gun-carriages, which it takes four o» five 
hundred men to drag, two or three elephants draw without difficulty. Bat it a 
great stomach, and a single elephant will consume the grain of seven or fourteen, 
camels. > 

Rhinoceros. The rhinoceros is another. This also is a huge animal. Its bulk is equal to that of 
' three buffaloes. The opinion prevalent in our counl{ie% that a rhinoceros can lift an 
elephant on its horn, is probably a mistake. It has a single bora over its nose, up- 
wards of a^tpwjn length, but I never saw one of two spans. Out of .c^e of the largest 
of these hdr^.l had a drinking-vesseF made, and a dice-box, and about three or font 
fingers’ bulk of it might be left. Its bide is very thick. If it be shot At with a power- 
ful bow, drawn up to the armpit with much force, and If the afrow^erccw at all, it 
enters only three or four fingers’ breadth. They say, however, that there are parts of his 
skin that may be pierced, and the arrows enter deep. On the sides of its two shoulder- 
blades, and of it8<iwo thighs, are folds that hang loose, and appear at a distance like 
cloth housings dangling over it. It bears more resemljl|^ce to the horse tlian to any 
other animal.^ As the horse has a large stomacb, so has^tbia; as the pastern of the 
horse is composed of a single bone, so also is that of the rhinoceros ; as there is a 
gumek® in the horse’s fore leg, so is there in that of the rhinoceros. It is more fero- 
cious than the elephant, and cannot be rendered so tame or obedi^t. Thm-e are num- 
bers of them in the jungles of Pershawer and Hashnagfaar, as well as between the river 
Sind and Bebreh in the jungles. In Hindustan too, they abound on the banka ©f the 
river Sirwu.7 In the course of my expeditious into Hindustan, in the jungles of Per- 
shawer, and Hashnaghar,® I frequently killed the rhinoceros. It strikes powerfully 
with its horn, with which, in the course of these hunts, many men, and many horses, 

* About twenty feet. * Eight or ten feet. 3 Its skin is scattered with this Itair. 

* The rhinoceros’s horn was supposed to sweat on the approach of poison, a quality which fitted it, in 
a peculiar manner, for being n^de into a drinking-cap for an eastern king. 

^ It is to the eye more like the elephant, or a huge oveigrown hog. 

® A ma^inal note on the Turk! copy, translates gnmek, marrow. r 'phe Gogra. 

’ The rhinocma is now entirely expelled from the countries about the Indus. 
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were gored. In one hunt, it tossed with its horn, a full speat’sdength, the horse of a 
young man named Maksud, whence he got the name of Rhinoceros Maksud. 

Another animal is the wild |^pi^o. It is much larger than the common buffalo. Its Wild buf- 
borns go back like those of thb common buffalt^ hut not so as to grow into the flesh. 

It is a very destructive and ferocious animal. 

Another is the^nil^u.,,It8 height is about equal to that of a borw. It is somewhat Nilgai, 
slenderer. The male is bluish, whence it is called the nilgau.' It has two small boms, 
and on its neck has some hair, more than a span in length,^ which bears much resem- 
blance to the mottntai%reow tassels.^ Its tail is like the ball’s. The colour df the fe^ 
male is like that the ^weeia deesr ; she has no horns, nor any h^ on the under 
part of her neck { and is- plumper than the inale. * 

Another is the kotah-^paicheh.^ Its size may be equal to that of the white deer. Its Kotaii-pai- 
two fore legs as well as its thighs are short, whence its name — (short-legged). Its horns 
we branching like those of the gawezin, but less. Every year too it casts its horns 
like -the stag. It is a bad runner, and therefore never leaves the jungle. 

There is another species of deer that resembles the male honeh or jirbn. Its back is Antelope, 
black, its belly white, it? horns longer than those of the honeh, and more crooked. ^ 
The Ifiodustanis call it kilhereh.* This word was probably originally kalahem, t^t is 
{black deer), udiich they have corrupted into kilbereh. The female is white. They 
take deer by means of this kUheieh. They make fast a running-net to its boros, and 
tie a stone larger than a foot-ball to its leg, that, after it is separated froa|the deer, it 
may be Mndered from running far. When the deer sees the wild kilbisre^, it advances 
up to it, presenting its head. This species of deer is very fond of lighting, and comes 
■on to butt with its horns. When they have engaged and pushed at each other with 
their hmus, in the course of their moving backwards and forwards, the net which has 
been fastened on the tame one’s horns, gets entangled in those of the wild deer, and 
preventa its escape. Though the wild deer uses every effort to flee, the tame one does 
not is greatly impeded the stone tied to its leg, which keeps back the 

other also. In this way the^take a number of deer,® which they afterwards tmne. 

They likewise take deer by setting nets. They breed this tame deer to flght in thra^ 
houses ; it makes an excellent battle. 

There is on the skirts of the mountains of Hindustan another deer which is smaller. De«r. 

It may be equal in size to a sheep® of a year old. 

Another is the gau-kini; it is a small spemes of cow, like the larger kochkar (w Gw-kini. 
ram) of our country. Its flesh is very tender and savoury. 

The monkey is another of the animals of the country. The Hindusth^ caH it Monkey. 
Bemder. There are many species of them. One species is the same Uiat a brought 
to our countriw. The ju^ers teach themi^ricks. It is met with in the hill-country 


* oiiiie lower part of its neck is a thick circumstrib^ tuft 
ceediBg notes mar^ JXW, I am indebted to David White, M.D. seco^ Member of the Medmal Board 
of Bombay, and well known for his botanical researches.) 

» Kitas. ‘ Short-le^ed. ■ v , v.. 

■5 This way of catching the antelope is stifl in constant use in India. ‘ Tt«U ghakhw- 
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Its birds. 
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of the Dera (or Talle]^ of) Ndr, on the Koh Sefid, in the skirts of the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khaiber, and from thence downward throughout all Hindustd.n. It is 
not found any higher up than the places I have menfroned. Its hair is yellow, its face 
white, its tail is not very long. There is another species of monkey, which is not 
found in Bajour, Sewad, and these districts, and is much larger than- the kinds that 
'are- brought into our country. Its tail is very long, its hair whitish, its face entirely 
black. They call this species of monkey langur^^ and it is met with in the hills and 
woods of Hindustan. There is still smother species of monkey, whose hair, face, and 
all its limbs are quite black ; they bring it from several islands of the sea. There is 
yet another species of monkey brought from some islands. Its colonr approaches to a 
yellowish blue, somewhat like th^ skin of the fig. Its head is broadish, and it is of a 
much larger size than other monkeys. It is very fierce and destructive.* 

Another is the noP (ot mungoose). It is a little smaller than the Id^. It mounts 
on trees. Many also call it thomus-khurma.* They reckon it Incky. Them is another 
of the mouse spedes, which thqy call gi}heii‘(the eqttirrel) ; it idways lives in tree% and 
runs up and down them with surprising nimbleness. 

Of ,the,.hirds, one is the peacock. It is a beautifully coloured, and splendid animal. 
It is less remarkable for its bulk than for its colour and beauty. Its size may be about 
that of a crane, but it is not so tall. On the head of the peacock, and of the pea-hen, 
there may be about twenty or thirty feathers, rising two or three fingers’ breadth in 
height. The pea-hen is neither richly coloured nor beautiful, The head of the male 
has a Instrotts and' undulating colour. Its neck is of a fine azumw Lower down than 
the neck, its back is painted with the richest yellow, green, aaurej and violet ; the 
flowers or stars on its back are hut small; below, they increase in maey atfil preserving 
the same colour and splendour, down tb the very extremity of tiie tail. The tail of 
some peacocks is as h%h as a man. Below these richly-painted feathers of its tsdl, it 
has another smaller tail like that of other birds, and this ordinary tail, and the feathers 
of itk sidea, are rod. It is found in Bajour and Sewdd, aud in the countries below, 
but not in Kuner or Lemghan&t, or in any place higher up. It flies even worse than 
the kerghawel (Or pheasant), and cannot take more than jjtee or two flights at a time.‘ 
On account of its flying so ill, it always frequents either a hilly country or a jnwgto 
It is remarkable, that whenever there are nany peacocks in a woo^ t^e are a^ a 
number of jackals in it ; and as they have to after them a tml the size rf a 
it may easily be supposed how much they are molested by the jaekdsj.in their pass^ 
from one thicket to another. The Hindustanis call them mor. According to the doc- 
trines of Imfim Abu Hanifirii, this bird is lawful food. Its flesh is not unpleasant. 

It resembles that of the quail, but it is eaten with some degree of loathing, like that of 
the camel. ^ 

> The Baboon. ^ 

» Baber adds,— it is singular, quod penis qjns seibper sit ereeta, et ntmquam non ad coitum 'idonea. 

» A note (m the Tnrki copy calls the nol, Btuu, vAieh w He leeatd of TAtary. NewM is still the 
Hindustani name for the mongoose. 

The palm-Tat. 

» The kerghawel, which is of the pheasant speeieB, when pursued, wfll take several ffights imme- 
diately after each other, though none long; peacocks, it seemS, soon get tired, and take to running. 
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Another is the parrot, which also is found in Bajour and the.conntries helow it. In Parrot, 
the Spring, when the mnlherrjr ripens, it comes np into Nangenhar and Lemghanat, 
but is found there at no other season. There are many species of parrot. One 
is that which they carry into our countries, an^ teach to,, .talk. There is another spe- 
cies, of smaller size, which is also taught ttf speak. They call it the '^od-parrot. •/ 
Great numbers of this species are found in Bajour, Sewad, wad the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, insomufdi, that they go in flights of five and six thousand. The^ two species 
differ only in bulk ; both have thei«8ame ccdours. . There is another species of parrot, 
which is stiU'smsller than the wood-parrot. Its head is red, as well as its upper fea- 
thers. From the tip of its tml, to within two lingers’ breadth of its feet, it is white. 

The head of many of this species is lustrous, and they do not speak. They call it the 
Kashp^ P^pt. There is another species of parrot like the wood-parrot, but a little 
less. Its brak is red ; round its neck is a broad black circle like a collar. Its upper 
feathers are crimson ; it learos to speak well. I had imagined that a parrot, or shaxak, 
only repeated what it had been taught, and that it could reduce nothing into words 
from its own reflections. Abul Kasim Jilair, who is one of my most familiar ser- 
vants, lately told me a remarkable incident. The cage of a parrot of this last-men- 
tioned species having been covered up, the parrot called out, “ Uncover my face; I 
cannot breathe.” On another occasion, when the bearers who were employed to carry 
it had set it down to rest themselves, and a number of people passed by, the parrot 
called out, « Everybody is going by, why don’t you go on ?” Let the credit rest with 
the relater ! Yet tUl one hears such things vrith his own ears, he never can beheve 
them. There is another kind of parrot, of a beautiful red colour; it has also other 
colours. As I do not precisely recollect its appearance, I therefore do not descrite it 
particularly. It is a very elegant bird, and learns to talk. It has one ^eat defect, 
that its voice is particularly disagreeable, having a sharp and grating sound,' as if you 

rubbed a piece of broken china on a copper plate. 

Aaother of. the birds of Hindustan is the sbar^, which abounds in the Lemghanat, Sharak. 
and!verywhere lower down, over the of Hindustan. The sh^ak « ‘'f 

species. One is that wU4 is fo«Bd in great numbers in the Lemgha^t. Ite head is 
b^k, its wings white; its^ size rather larger than the ch^hur,- ^ ^ndcrer. It 
learns to speak. There is another sort, which they ci^ Pindaweh. They brag i 

from Bengal. It is all black. It k much larger than the oth«r shaxak. Its lull and 

foot are y^w. In its two ears ai-ntwo yellow leathers, which hang down, and look 

Twvuely. They^Ut It learns to speak, and speaks well and fluently. 

-l^LTanother^d ;rshiSrriitUe slenderer than this W It is red roun^o 
.eve. Thk kind does not talk.. When I threw a bridge over the Ganges^and crossed 

' it! driving the enemy before me, I saw in ^ow, 

of shdrak, which had a white breaZt, and a piebald head, with a black tec . 
never^een it before. This species^prohably does not earn to speak at all. 

S Hunter calls it the Coracioi Indka. See »>"**<*“ x 

4 The Persian adds,-« they call it Wan-aharak" (the wdd or wood sharak.) 
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Lftjeh* 


Dunaj (or 
black par- 
tridge) 


Palpekar.* * 


3lu^h-e. 
^ihra (or 
fowl of the 
wild.) 


('helsi. 


.Sham. 


BMinefa, 
or quul. 


Ailothef is the lAjeh.i This fowl they also call the bukalemhn.2 From the head 
to the tail, it has five or six different colours. Its nect has a bright glancing tinge 
like the pigeon’s. In size, it is equal to the kepki durri. It may be regarded as the 
kepki durri" of Hindustan; as the kepki durri inhabits the suminits of the moun- 
tains, this also inhabits the tops of the mountains. They are met with in the country 
of KAbul and the hill-country of Nijrow, and from thence downward, wherever there 
are hills ; bu4 they are not found any higher up.* A remarkable circumstance is told, 
of them. It is said, that in winter they come down to the skirts of the hills, and 
that if in their flight one of them happens to pass over a vineyard, it can no longer 
fly," and is taken. God knows the truth ! Its flesh is Very savoury. 

Another bird is the durraj (or jrirtridge). It is not peculiar to Hindustan. It is 
found everywhere in the.countries of the GermsiL But, as certain species of it are 
found only in Hindustan, I have included it in this descriptive enumeration. The 
partridge may he equal to the kepki durri in size. The colour of its back is like that 
of the female of the murgh-e-deshti (or jungle fowl).' Its neck and breast are .black, 
with bright white spots. On iSoth sides of both its eyes is a line of red. It has a cry 
like SAi> dArem, Shekrek.^ From its cry it gets its name. It pronounces Shtr short, 
ddrem Shekrek it pronounces distinctly. The partridges of Asterabad are said to cry 
Bat mini, tuti Idr. The cry of the partridges of Arabia and the neighbouring coun- 
tries is, Bil shiiker Mum al naam.'i The colour of the hen bird resembles that of the 
young kerghd.wel (or jdieasant). They are found below Nijrow. There is another fowl 
of the partridge kind, which they call kejjjel. It is about the size of the partridge. 
Ite cry is veiy^fike that of a kepk, but shriller. There is little differenee in colour be- 
tween the male and female. It is found in the country of PershAwer, Hasbnaghar, 
and in the countries lower down, but in •© district higher up. 

Another bird is the palpekar. Its size is equal to that of the kepki durri. Its 
figure resembles the dung-hill cock, and in colour it is like the hen. From its forehead 
down to its breast, it is of a beautiful scarlet colour. The palpekar inhabits th|fhill- 
country of Hindast4nv 

The murgh-e-sihra" (fowl of the wild) is another. difference between it and 

the barn-door fowl is, that the fowl of the wild flies like tte kerghawel (or pheasant) ; 
it is not of every colour like the bam-door fowl. It is found in the hill-country of Ba- 
jour, and the hill-coui>try lower down. It is hot met with above Bajour. 

Another is the cheki, which is like the palpekar, but the palpekdr has finer coloa;rE. 
It inhabits the hill-country of Bajour. 

Another is the sham. It may be about the size of the common cock, and is of va- 
rious colours. It also is found in the hill-country of Bajour. 

Another is the budineh (or quail), wfa^h is not peculiar to Hindustan, but there 

* The Persian hmltHchdi.^ ^ * C^eli^ bird. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3 kepki deri, or durri, is much larger than the common Jcepk of Persi^ and is peculiar"^) Kho- 
rasan. -It is said to be a beautiful bird. The common kepk of Persia and Kabuns the hill chikor of India. 

^ The lAjeh may perhaps be the chikor of the plains, which Hniiter calls bartavelle, or Greek par- 
tridge. 

® See Note p. 14S. ® I have mflk and sugar. 

7 God grant that happiness may always continue. * Perhaps the con^mon jungle fowl. 
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are four or five species of it peculiar to that country. There is one species that visits 
our countries.! It is larger, and more spreading than the common budineh. There 
is another species, which is less than the bucfinehs that visit us. Its wings and tail 
are reddish. This budineh goes in flights like' the CMr. There is still another species, 
which is smaller than the budinehs that visit our country. They are generally black 
on the throat and breast. There is another species which seldiAn visits It is 

small, somewhat larger than the karcheh ; in K&bul they caH it kuratu. ^ 

Another is the kherjil (or bustard), which may be about the size of the tflgh d&k^ Kheijd (or 
and is in reality the tagfid^k® of Hindustan. Its flesh is very savoury. The fiesh of 
the leg of some fowls, and of the Iweast of others, is excellent ; the flesh of every part 
of the kheijil is delicious. 

Another is the cherz^ (or floriken). Its size is somewhat less than the tughderi. ^’iien (or 
The back of the male'is like that of the tughderi ; its breast is black. The female is 
all of a single colour. The flesh of the cherz is very delicate. As the kherjil resembles 
the tughdak, the cherz resembles the tughderi. 0 

Another is the baghri-kara'‘ (or rock-pigeon) of Hindustan, which is less than the Baghri. 
baghri-kara of the west, and slenderer ; its cry, too,^ is sharper. 

There are other fowls, that frequent the water and the banks of rivers. One of P**^™*- 
these is the ding® (or adjutant), which is a large bird. Each of its wings is the 
length of a man ; on its head and neck there is no hair ; something like a bag Ding (or 
hangs from its neck ; its back is black, its breast white ; it frequently visits Kd.bul. 

One year they caught and brought me a ding, which became very tame. The flesh 
which they threw it, it' never failed to catch in its beak, and swallowed without cere- 
mony. On one occasion, it swallowed a shog well shod with iron ; on another occa- 
sion, it swallowed a good-sized fowl right down, with its wings and feathers. 

Another ' is the saras.® The Turks who are in Hindustan call it tiweh-t&meh.'‘ 

It is a little less than the ding. The neck of the ding is longer than that of the 
saras4l Its head is red. They keep it about their houses, and it becomes very tame. 

Another is the minkisa, which is nearly of the height of the s&ras, but its size is 
less. It resembles the stor^‘/but is much larger. Its bill is longer than the stork's, 
and is black. Its head is polished and shining, its neck white,' its wings party- 
coloured. The edges and roots of the feathers of its wings are white, and the middle 
black.® ^ 

There is anotl^er sort of stork, which has a white neck, while its head and all the ^*“8- 
rest of its body are black. It migrates to our countries, It is rather less than the 


! That is, the country north of the Oxus. 

* The bustard is ctnmnon in the Dekban, where if in^gger than a turkey, and & called toghdkr, pro- 
bably corrupted from toghdak. 

® A EO|| of bustard ; Otis Bengalensis. ... ^ 

* On margin of the Tdrki, it is explained as signifying the Balkeb. 

* The Hindustini nam^^gf the adjutant is Pir-e-Dang. 

® A kind of heron ; the Ardea Antigone. ^ Camel-like. ® Leklek. 

® This answers the description of the jtogliil or janglu)^*alled dokh in the Dekhan, which Hunter 
indicates as the Ardea Indica. * 
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Biizek (or 
curlew). 


( ilieret.pai. 


Shah- 

murgh. 


Zemej. 


Starling. 

Ala-tnr- 
gheh (or 
magpie), 
pheasant. 


<^heingudri 
(or dying 
tox). 


Aakeh. 


common stork. This stork the Hindustanis call yak ding.^ There is another stork, 
which resembles in colour and shape the stork that visits onr countries. Its beak is 
generally black and white, and it is much smaller than the other. There is yet another 
fowl which resembles the stork and heron. The bill of this bird is longer than the 
heron’s and larger. In size it is less than the stork. 

Anofher js the lai^e buzek^ (or curlew). Its bulk may be about that of the star- 
ling. Its head and two Vings are white. It ha$ a loud cry. Another is the white 
buzek.^ Its head and bill are black. It is considerably Im'ger than the buzek of 
our countries, but less than the buzek of Hindustin.'* 

There is another water-fowl, which they call gheret-pai.® It is larger than the sona 
hurchin. The male and female are of the same colour. It is always found in Hashna- 
ghar, and sometimes visits the Lemghanat. Its flesh is very delicate. 

There is another waterfowl which they call shahmurgh.s It may be rather less than 
the goose. It has a swelling above its nose. Its bi<east is white, its back black, and 
its flesh is excellent. H ' ' ' 

Another is the zemej, which is about the size of a burkiit (or falcon). It ih^f a 
black colour. < 1 ^ 

Another is the etarling.7 Its tail and back are red. 

Anoth» is the ala-k&rgheh (or nw^ie) of Hindu8t&.n. It is slender, and less than 
the ala-kurghdak (or magpie) of my native country. It has some white on its neck. 

.. There is another bkd, which bears some resemblance to the carrion crow. In Lem- 
ghan^t they call it the wood-fowl.* Its head and breast are black, its wings and tail 
red, its eyes a very deep red.* From its being weak and flyix% ill, it never conies out 
of the woods, whence it is that it gets name of the wood-fowl. 

Another is the great hat; they call it chemgndri. It is about the size of the owl,^° 
and its head resembles that of a young whelp. It lays hold of a branch of the tree on 
wluch it intmids to roost, turns head undermost, and so hangs, presenting a very sin- 
gular appearance. 

Another is the aakeh of Hindust&n; they call it mka- It is a little smaller than 
the common aakeh, which is party-coloured Mack andifrlute, while the mitd. is party- 
coloured brown and black. 

There is another bird whose size may be equal to that of the sandiilaj-mamMa. It 
is of a beautifal red, and on its wings has a little black. 

^ The yak ding is probably one of two kinds of storks common in India. Tb^argest is called kalli, 
and the smallest laglay, Baber appears to reverse this. The laglag, which is a black bird, with a 
white neck and head, does not at all resemble the common stork, and its right to the name seems 
donbtfnl. ‘ 

* Perhaps the royal curlew. ^ 3 White curlew. 

Perhaps the spoonbill, called, in India, Chamach Buzeh. 

Ghazm-pai. — Turin. There is a kii^jlhf water-fowl ^failed gazpa, which seems to be a redshank. 

* The bird called nakta, a sort of duc^ but nearly as b%as a wild-goose ; it has a hlacbilcak, with 

a h%h krufo on it ^ Tr 

’ Ste. * Murgh-jengli. 

^ This h die crow-pheasant, er MalabsiMiheasant, the Cttciilus Cas^nens. 

w Yapalagh. b 

3 


4 
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Another is the gercheh. It resembles the karlughach,* but is much larger than 
that J)ird ; it is entirely of a black colour. 

Another is the koel,^ which in length may be equal to the crow, hut is much thinner. 
It has a kind of song, and is the nightingale df Hindustan. It is respected by the 
natives of Hindustan as much as the nightingale by us. It inhabits gardens where the 
trees are close planted. 

There is another bird resembling the shakrak. It lives close'^Song and ^bout trees, 
and may be about the size of a shakiA. It is ^eten-colonred^ke the {wrrot. 

Of the aquatic animals, one is the alligator.* It dwells in Ending \^aters, wd 
resembles the crocodilq.^ They say that it cai'ries off men, and even buffaloes. Another 
is the sipsar (another species of alligator). This, too, is like the crocodile. It inha- 
bits jdl the rivers of Hindustan. . One was caught and brought to me. It may be 
about four or five gez®'in length, and some are even larger. Its snout is upwards of 
half a gez ® long. Both in its upper and lower jaw it has several very small ranges of 
teeth. It comes out and sleeps on the edge of the water. 

Another is the water-hog,^ which is also found in alllthe rivers of Hindust^. It 
spri^^ up from the water with a jerk, puts up its head and plunges it down again, 
lea^ng no part of its body visible but the tail.* The jaw of this animal, too, is like 
that of the alligator. It is long, and has the same kind of ranges of teeth ; in other 
respects its head and body are like a fish. While it is playing in the water it rosem- 
bles a water-hag. The water-hogs that are in the river Sirwfi,® while sporting, leap 
right out of the water. This animal, too, resembles a fish in never leaving -the water. 

Another is the gerial, which is a large fish. M&ny of the army saw it in the river 
Sirwu.*® It carries off men. During the time that we remained on the river Sirwu, 
one or two slave boys were seized by it andiparried down. Between Ghazipur and 
Benares it also carried off two, three, or four of our men. In that vicinity I saw the 
gerial from a distance, but I could not get a distinct view of it. 

Thq kekeh is another fish. On a line with its two ears issue two bones, three fin- 
gers-breadth in length. . When caught it shakes tl|pse two bones, which return a sin- 
gular sound, whence they ha^e gjven this fish its name of kekeh. ' 

The flesh of the fishes of Hafesttln is delicate, and they have few small bones. They 
are surprisingly active. On one occasion a net was laid in a river, from side to side. 
The fish entered it. Each side of the net was then raised a gez ^above the water ; yet 
many of the fish leaped, one after the other, a full gez over the net, and escaped. There 


' Also called the terashterek. _ , . , , . ,, , ,-i 

2 Cuculus. The koCl is something like a sparrow-hawk ; the female black, the male brown like a 

hawk, 

* The shirahi, or water lion, is the alligator. % 

* Eight or ten feet. 


' E^Sbi. 
* ThSpbscri 


* GQis. • 

® About a foot. 

i much with the appeaorancee of the porpoise, which is common in the Ganges. 

»TheSiqoo,orGogra3i* » i, w 

11 The gerial is one of the two kinds of crocodile : the other w called magar. The latter has a long, 

sharp snout : the snout of the#)nner is round. 

12 About a couple of feet. 

2 s 


scription agrees I 
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Gercheh. 
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Aquatic 
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Alligator. 
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are, besides, in many rivers of Hindustan smaR fishes, which, if they hear a harsh sound, 
or the treading of a foot, instantly leap a gez, or a gez and a half, out of the water. 

Frogs. The frogs of Hindustan are worthy of notice. Though of the same species as our 

own, yet they wiU run six or seven gez * on the face of the water. 

Fruits. Of the vegetable productions peculiar to Hindustan, one is the mango (ambeh). 

Jlango. The natives of Hindustan generally pronounce the bi in it, as if no vowel followed ; but 
as this makes the wi-d difficult to articulate, it is sometimes called naghzak, as Khwa- 
jeh Khosrou says — * - # 

My tnango (my fait*) is the embellidifer of the garden, 

The most lovely fruit of Hindustan. 


Such mangoes as are good are exceUent. Many are eaten, but few are good of their 
kind. They pluck most of &bm unripe, and ripen them in the house. While unripe 
the mango makes excellent tart^ and extremely good marmalade. In short, this is 
the best fruit of Hindustan. The tree bears a great V^ight of fruit. Many praise the 
mango so highly as to give itf^he preference to every kind of fruit, the mu^-melon 
excepted ; but it does not appear to me to justify their praises. It resembles the ^&rdi- 
peach, jmd ripens in the rains. There are two kinds of it. One kind they sqmieze 
and soften in the hand, and then, making a hole in its side, press it and suck the juice. 
The pther is like the kardi-peach. They take off its skin, and eat it. Its leaf some- 
what resembles that of the peach. Its trunk is ill-looking, and ill-shaped. In Bengal 
and Gujrat the mangoes are excellent. 

Plantain. Another of their fruits is the plantmn.^ , The Arabs call it mauz. Its tree is not 
very tall, and, indeed, is not entitled to tbe appellation of tree ; it is something between 
a tree and a vegetable.'* Its leaf bears ^me likeness to that of the Am&n-kara, but 
^ the plantain leaf is two gez ® in length, and nearly one in breadth. A shoot resenq- 
bling a heart springs up from its centre. The bud of the plantain is on this shoot. 
This large bud resembles a sheep’s heart. From the root of every leaf that opens 
round this bud, a row of six or seven flowers springs out. These flowers so rising 
in a row, afterwards become rows of plantmns. When . the shoot which resembles a 
heart expands and blows, the leaves of that large bud^ning, the rt>tifsof the plantain 
flowers become visible. The plaintain has two good qualities ; the, Odb is, that it is 
easily peeled — the other, that it has no stones, and is not stiingy. It Js father longer 
and thinner than th^lbrinjaL It is not very sweet. The pl aintain Bengal, how- 
ever, is extremely sweet, and has a very beautiful tree. It has very broad leaves of 
bright green, and i8«n elegant plant. 

.Vmbli, or Another iar the ambli,^ which name they give to the Indian date. It has small 

Indian date. leaves, precisely like tltl^buia, but the leaves of this tree are smaller. It is a 

very beautiful tree, and yields a profusion of shade. It grows to a great size, and 
abounds in a wild state. HI 

, ^ • ' 4 . 

I Twelve or fourteen feet. .* Naghzak. 3 Kileh. 

* That is, is herhat^ns.— D. W. s About four feet. 

Tamarindus Indies, so called from Hindi, the Indian date. ^ 
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Another is the mehweh,‘ which is also called the gal~chekan. This also is a very Mehweh, or 
wide-spreading tree. The houses of the natives of Hindustan are chiefly constructed 
of the timber of this tree. They extract a spirit from the flowers of the mehweh. 

They dry its flowers, and eat them like raisins. ' It is from them likewise that they 
extract the liquor.^ They bear a great resemblance to the kishSlish,^ and have rather 
a disagreeable, sickly taste; but the smell «f the flower is not ^sagreeable. It may be 
eaten. This tree likewise grows wild. Its fruit is ill tasted. I^l^ne is i|dher large, 
and its shell thin. They extract an oil from the ^emel. * 

Another is the kirni.^ This, thimgh not a wide-spreading tree, at the same time is Kimi- 
not a small one. Its fruit is of a yellow colour. It is smaller than the jujube. In taste 
it bears a perfect resemblance to the grape. '.It leaves rather a bad flavour behind, but 
it is a good fruit, and is eaten. The skin of its stone is thin. ' 

Another is the jaman.® Its leaf perfectly resembles that of the tal, but is thicker 
and greener. It is on the whole a fine-looking tree. - Its fruit resembles the black 
grape, but^ has a more acid taste, and is not very good. 

Another is the kermerik.'^ It is fluted vrith five side# In size it may be equal to a Kermerick. 
gMnitdu,B and in length four or five fingers-breadth. When ripe it is yellow. This 
frittt, too, has no stone. If plucked. unripe, it is very bitter ; when well ripened, it has 
an agreeably sweet acid, and is a pleasant sweet-flavoured fruit. 

Another is the kadhil (or jack). This has a very bad look and flavour. Itijiooks Kadiiil (or 
like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and made into a haggis.® It has a sweet sickly taste. 

Within it are stones^® like a filbert ; they bear a considerable resemblance to the date, 
but the stones are rounder and not so long, and the substance softer than that of the date. 

They are eaten. This fruit is very adhesive ; on account of this adhesive quality, 
many rub their mouths with oil before eating them. They grow not only from the 
branches and trunk of the tree, but even from its root. You would say that the tree 
was all hung round with ha^[i8e8. ^ 

Another is the badhil, which may be about the size of an apple. It is not bad- BidhU. 
smelling, but is \ery insipid and tasteless. 

1 A description of the mehweh, oj||itouTa, may be found in die Atiatidc Reteartkit, voL I. p. SOO, by 
Lieut. Charles Hamilton. 

* In Bombay this liquor is well known by the name of Moura, or Parsee Brandy. The farm of it is 

a considerable article of revenue. • ' 4 

» A kind of grape, or currant, brought from the Persian Gulph. 

* The kimi is a tall tree with a small yellow fruit, with a stone. It is very common in Gu^t.— 

(It is the Mimusops hexandra of Roxburgh; fruit oblong, pointed, covered with a soft yeUowWcha- 

* Thfr Dr Hunto says, is the Eugenia jambolana, the rose-apple.— (Eugenia jaiAolana, but not 
the rose-^pple, which is now caUed Eugenia jambu—D. W.>#iThe jaman h^ resemMance to the 
rose-apple ; it is more like an oblong sloe than ajBythujg else, but grows on a t*tr«. ^ 

' Mr Metcalfe’s copy has, “ but leaves a diss«reeable fl^ur upon the palate, and has. Sec. 

7 Ac(»nding to Dr Hunter, the Averrhoa.|granibofa. ^ i 

« TheTurki has ghatMu, Mr Metcalfe’s capf ghabalu, and the Persian ghinaln. 

9 The gipa is the sheepll stomach stuffed with rice, minced meat, and siuces, and boded as a pudding. 

The resemblance of the jack to the haggis as it h«i^ on the tree is wonderfidly complete. 

10 The stones of the jack, when roasted, resemble the 
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Paniala. 


Guler. 


Amleh. 


('hirunji. 


Date . 


Another is the ber,^ which in Persian they call kunar. It is of various kinds, and is 
rather longer than, the alucheh® (or plum). There is another species of it, of the bulk 
and appearaiyje of the Hussaini grape ; hut this last sort is seldom good. I have seen 
a ber in Bandir whi<A' was very excellent. This species casts its leaves under the 
constellations of Taulffils and Gemini;^ in Cancer and Leo, which is the season of the 
rains, it regains its leaves, and becomes fresh and flourishing ; ii^Aquarius and Pisces, 
its fruit ripens. 

Another is the karflbda,* which grows 6n shrubby bushes like the jikeh of my 
native country. The jikeh grows in the hill country ; this grows in the plain. Its 
flavour is like that of the marmenjan, but is sweeter and less juicy. 

Another is the paniala,® which is larger than the plum, and resembles the red crab 
apple. It has an acid taste, and is pleasant. Its tree is taller than the pomegranate, 
and its leaf resembles the almond leaf, but is less. 

Another is the guler,® whose fruit springs from the irunk of thertree. It resembles 
the fig. i!Tie guler is a very tasteless thing. ^ , 

Another is the amleh, which is likewise fluted with five sides. It is like the un- 
blown cotton pod, and is a wretched harsh-tasted fruit. When made into marmalade 
it is not bad, and is very wholesome. Its tree is handsome, with very small leaves. 

Another is the chirunji. This tree grows on the hills. Its kernel is very pleasant. 
It is^somewhat between the kernel of the walnut and that of the almond, and is 
rather smaller than that of the pistachio, and round. It is put into custards and sweet- 
meats.® . 

Another is the date, which, though not peculiar to Hindustan, yet is described here, 
as” it is not found in our country. The date-tree is found likewise in Lemghan. Its 
branches all issue from one place, near Ae top of the tree. Its leaves extend from the 
one end of the branch to the other, shooting out on each side. The trunk of the tree is 
imeven and ill-coloured. Its fruit is like a bunch of grapes, but much larger. They 
say that the date alone, of all the vegetable kingdom, resembles the animal kingdom 
in two respects : the one is, that when you cut off the head of an animal it perishes ; 
and if you cut off the top of the date-tree, it withers and dies : the other is, that as no 
animal bears without concourse with the male, in like(||ianner, if you do not bring a 
branch of the male date-tree, and shake it over the female, it bears no fruit. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of these remarks. The top of the date-tree which has been men- 
tioned % called its ehdese. The cheese of the date is that place where its branches and 

‘ B^f the Zizyphus jyjuba. Jujubes — Hunter's Hind. Diet. 

^ The alucheh is the Bmlace plum. It is small, uot more than twice as big as a sloe, and not high- 
flavoured. It itP^enerally yellow, sometimes red. . * 

3 The Mdhammedan months gotog the solar year, those concerned in agriculture, or in operations 

dependent on the seastA, are often obliged to direct themselves by the appearance of the constellations. 

* The corinda, or carissa carandas. — Hui^r. ♦ 

* The flaucortia catafracta. — Hunter. 6 j|icus g^eria. Hort. Beng. — D. 

■ Perhaps the Hindustani gooseberry, cailw Harfa R«dn. — (It is doubtful whether this be the dcca 
disticha or phyllanthus emblica, the description being too general. — D. W.) 

, * Faludehs and halwMs. The paliideh is a sweet preparation from wheaten flour, like a costard. The 

halwai is any kind of sweetmeat or confect^ery. 


«> 
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la that part of the tree 
ich a way, thafwhat- 
leaf they fix to .the 


leaves shoot out, and it has very much the appearance of a white cheese. From this 
white cheesy substance the branches and leaves shoot out. T^en these branches and 
leaves have somewhat expanded, the leaves wax greener. This white sthstance, which 
they call the cheese of the dhte, is rather pleasanf tasted. TB^nith bears some resem- 
blance to the kernel of the walnut. They make an incisioiKn 
where the cheese lies, and insert a date-leaf in the wound, in 

ever water flows from the opening, must run down this lea^ m ^ j .... w. ...... 

mouth of an earthen pot, and tie the pot to the tree; all the*quid that flows from the 
wound is collected in this pot: ^ drank immediately, the •Kquor is sweetish ; if it 
stand three or four days, th^y say that it acquires an intoxicating quality. On one 
occasion, when I had gone out to survey Bari, while examining the districts on the 
banks of the river Chambal, in the course of our journey we chanced upon a valley, 
inhabited by people who emp|flyed themselves in drawing this liquor. We drank a 
great deal of it, and felt no symptoms of intoxication. » A great quantity of it must 
probably be taken, as Ss^intoxicating powers are very small. 

Another is the coconut-tree, or nargil, which the Arabs call narjil, and the Hin- Coconut- 
dustanis® nalir by a vulgar error. The fruit of the coconut-tree is the Hindi nut, of 
which the black spoons are made. Of the larger sort they also make the sounding- 
cup of the ghechek (or guitar.) The tree resembles the date, but the branch of the 
coco is much fuller of leaves, and the leaves are of a much brighter colour, lls the 
walnut has a green outer skin, so has this; but the outer covering of the coconut is in 
threads, and the cordage of all the ships and boats of the rivers are made of this outer 
covering of the coconut, and the joinings of boats are sewn with thr^s made of the 
same stufiF. When this skin is stripped off, three holes are seen, forming a triangle on 
one side of the nut, two of them closed and hard; the other is soft, and with little 
trouble is made into a hole. Before the kernel is formed within, the whole inside of 
the coconut is filled with water, which they drink by opening this hole; it has an 
agreeable taste. You would say that it was the cheese of the date melted. 

Another is the t&r, or palm-tree. . The branches of this tree also are on its top. T« (or 
They tie4 pot on the palm ^they do on the date-tree, and so extract and dnnkite 
luice. This juice they call Mi. R is more intoxicating than the liqmd of the ^te- 
tree There is no leaf on the branches of the palm for a gez or a gez and a^half from 
its root. After that, thirty or forty leaves sprout «it froih the same ce^re 

rf the b««cb, q.re«dtog like the finger. ,f the h„d. Theee lea^ny ^ ^ 

in length. Hindi letters are often written bookwise on these leaves. The nJllves of 
Hindustan, also, at the times when they do not wear ear-nnp, 

holes in their eatV slips of the palm leaf, which are sold in the Bazar, m^e for 

the purpose. The trunk' of this tree is^^ndsom JIharf that of. the ^te, and more 

“‘mej.hare. b»de., th. ntanf .*gn), and th. f 

■ orang, Thn orange grow. UXernghaait, Bajonr, and Sew.d, where .1 » 

. Baber must have drunk it fresh and unfermented, ^e date wine or sendi is very strong. 

2 The common Hindustani name for it is mrial. ^ 

3 Two or three feet. 
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Taranj (or 
citron). 


Sengteieh 
(or common 
orange). 


Kilkil (or 
large lime). 


both plenty and good. The orange of Lemghanat is small, but juicy, and pleasant for 
quenching thirst. It iS|Sweet-smelling, delicate, and fresh. It is not, however, to be 
compared with <be orang^ about Khorasd,n. Its delicacy is such, that in prying from 
Lemghanat to K4,bul, \^ch is only thirteen or fourteen :^rsangs, ' many of them are 
spoilt J)y the way. They carry the oranges of Asteij^bad to Samarkand, which is two 
hundt^ and seventy oj^two hundred and eighty farsangs^ off ; but ^^hey have a thick 
peehand little juice, fti^y^re not apt to be much injured. The size of the ora(|ges of 
Bajour may he about thaf^f the quince.® They are y^ry juicy, and their juice is more 
acid than that of other oftnges. Khwajeh Kilan tells jne that he made the oranges of 
a single tree of this species in Bajour be plucked|pff, and qpunted, and they amounted 
to seven thousand. It always strtick me that the word n^anj (orange) was accented 
in the Arab fashion ; and I found that it really was so : the men of Bajour and SiwS,d 
caU naranj, ndrank.* * 

Another is the lime, * which is very plentiful. Its size is about that of a hen’s egg, 
which it resembles in shape. If one who is poisoned, boils and its fibres, the injury 
done ^y the poison is averted. ^ 

» Another fruit resembling the naranj (or orange) is the taranj (or citron). The 
inhabitants of Bajour and Siwad caU it baleng. Oh this account, marmalades of 
citron-peel are caUed baleng marmalade. The Hindustanis call the taranj^ the Ra- 
jouri. It is of two species. One is insipid and sweet, but of a sickly sweet, and is 
of-ng value for ^ting; but its peel is used for marmalade. The citrons of Lemgha- 
n&t are aU mckly sweet. The other is the citron 'nf.pindust&n and Bajour, 

which is acidi and its'sherbet is very pleasant and tasteful. The size of the citron may 
he about that of the Khosravi musk-melon. Its skin is rough, rising and frlling in 
knobs. Its extremity is thin and knobbed. The citron is of a deeper yellow than the 
orange. Its tree has not a large trunk. Tt is small and shrubby, and has larger leaves 
than the orange. 

The sengterdi (or orange) is another fruit resembling, the naranj (or Seville orange). 
In colour and appearance it is like the citron, but the sMn of this fruit is smooth, and 
wUftout any unevennesses. It is rather smaller thin the small citron. Its tree^ 
perhaps about the size of tlft small apiicot-tree. Its iJlf resembles the naranj leaf. 
It has a pleasant acid, and its sherbet is extremely agreeable and wholesome. T.IItp 
the lime^ is a powerM «tonlachic,:4tnd it is not a weakening fruit like the citron. 

Anotl^ fruit of tag (range kindj^is the larger lime, which, in Hindustan, they call 
the kirafel-lirnc.^ I^hi|§l% it is like a goose’s e^, but does not, like the egg, taper 


» Between|py,and sixty miles. 

3 Behi. £ ^ Orf^rhaps, raAer ndrang. 

« The same quality is as<uibed to the citron by Xhltt in tl^h-aises of Italy 

Media fert tristes BU|m5, taMimqUe s^retn 
Felicis mail, quo no^resentioB uttjsni, 

Foeula si quando ssve infecere n^rcse, 

Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris a^t aUra venena. 

Georg. II. v. 126. 

7 Kilmek is the name by which it now goes. 


® It bout eledil hundred miles. 

* Limu. 
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away at the two extremities. The skin of this species is smooth, like that of the seng>- ♦ 
tereh. It has a remarkable quantity of juice. ^ 

Another fir^t resembling the orange is the jambiri. ^ In shape, it idiike the orange, jambiri. 
but is of a deeper yellow. It is not, however, ari orange, th^^h its smell is like that 
of the orange. This fruit, too, yi^s a pleasant acid. 

Another of tlij^range kind is the sadaphal,^ which is shaped like a pehr, amd in Sadaphal. 
colour Resembles ^e quince. It has a sweet taste, but no^|i(!^bawkish as the sweet 
orange. ^ .■ i ‘ ^ 

The amratphal ® is another o^the fruits resembling the onfcger ' ' > Amratphai. 

Another of the orange kjpd is th^^meh,^ which may be about the size of^be kil- Kitneh. 
kil lime. This too is tart. 

Another resembling orange is the amil-Ud.^ I have seen it first during this Amii.bid. 

1 Or Jabiri. ^ 

2 A kind of lemon. — JZyn||r. Its name seems to mean ever listing fruit. ^ 

3 Literally, nectar-fruit, ’is ^rohMy the Mandarin orange, by the natives called Naringi. The name 
Amrat, or pear, in India, is applied to the Guava or Psidium pyriferum — (Spondias mangifera. Hodt. Ben. 

W.) % * 

* on this notice of the amratphal thife is, in the Turld dSpy, the following note of the Empmr Hu- 

muun. It is not found in either of ^e Persian translations : — ^ • 

. “ His Msgesty, whose abode is in Paradise,* may Heaven exalt his splendour ! has not attended suf- 
fidendy to the amratphal. As he observed that it was sweet and mild-tasted, he compared it to the 
sweet orange, and was not fond of it ; for he had a dislike to the swMt orange, and everybody, igt ac- 
count of the amratphal’s mild ilfeet, called it like the orange. At that time, pa^||eukrly on his ftwt 
coming to Hindustan, he had been long and much addicted to the use of strong dnttks/''whence he na- 
turally did not like sweet things. The amratphal is, however, an excellent fi-uit. Its juice, though not 
extremely sweet, yet is very pleasant. At a later period, in my time, we discov»eJ’its nature and excel- 
lence. Its acidity, when unripe, resembles that of the orange. While yet very add, its sourness affects 
the stomach ; but, in the course of time, it ripens and becomes sweet. ; 

“ In Bengal there are other two fruits which have an add fcvour, though they are not of equal excel- Kamilah. 
lenee with the arqratphal. The one is called kamUah, and 'grows to the size of an orange (naranj); 
many hold it to be the larger lemon (narang), but it is much pleasanter than the lemon. It has not an 
el^nt s p| f«H»r3npA or shape. The other is the samtereh,t and is larger than the orange, but is not sour, 
and is notA tasteless as the amratphal, noris it very sweet either. Indeed, there is no pleaaantoj|ut 
An the^^tereh. It is a very fim-shaped, pleasant, and wholesome fruit. No per^ thinks oflSy 
other fruit, or has a longing for anf other, where he can find it. Ite {feel may be takenWby the hand, 
and however many yon eat, you are not surfeited, but desire more. It does not dirty the hand by ite 
juice. Its peel is easily separated from the pulp. It may ^eaten *er |jod. This samtereh is seldom 
met with. It is found at Bengal at one village called Senargam||t is found 

in the greatest perfection only in one place. In general, among this class of iMts, there is no^des so 
plea.«iant as the samtereh ; nor indeed is there among any other.” ^ ||| ^ 

• Hezret Fetdou8.!»in. Every Emperor of Hindustin has an epithet given him after hisfe^to distingnish 

him, and prevent theXssity of repeating his mmie to^imi^ly. ♦ns,#’erdous-^ H^.un s 

i, Jfanet-Luni-he whose nest is in Hea^ ; Shah’s, Ferdons-dramgah-Ae v#ie place of rest ts 

^TxiS Mmilah and samtereh are tl.e real oran^fM^’* ant^gtex.*), which ^ now common a« over Ind^ 

Dr Hunter conjectures that the sangtereh may ti&^ame from CmWa, m ^ugd. Thu, mentton of ,t by 
Baber and Hftmiiun, may be considered as sub;^ of that suppostUon. (Th» de^^on of the samtereh, vague 
as it is, applies closer to the dtms decumana or pampdmus, than to any oUier— D. W.) 

3 Probably the kima, a kind of dtron ; Citrus, Eunte/yPict. ' Lit. the aad willow. 


Samtereh. 


4 



* » 
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gurhil. 




V 


K^ir. 


\ 


Kefireh. 


present year. They say that if a needle be thrust into the heart of it, it melts away. ' 
Perhaps this may pfoce||d from its extreme acidity, or from some other of its proper- 
. ties. Its aoidilSplmay be about equal to that of the orange and lime.® ^ 

In Hindustan ‘tbere^ great variety of flowers. One is the jdstm,^ which some 
Hind^tani^call the gurhil. It is not a grass; thq^hrub on which it grows is tall ; 
its bush is larger thf^ ^he red-rose bush ; its colour is deeper tha^^hat of the pome- 
. granate. Its size majij&e^bout that of the red rose ; but the red rose, after th^ bud is 
formed^, opens all at onSi^^hereas^when the j^un oj^ns from its bud, from the midst 
of the cup that first feprads, a thing like a heart beco|pes visible, after which the other 
leavds of the flower spring out ; though these ti^ form a||single flower, yet the thing 
like a heart in the midst of it, which springs from theq| leaves and forms another 
flower, has a very singular apjpearance. It looks very rich-^^oloured and beautiful on 
the tree, hut does not last lonjg, as it withers in a singl^p||y, and disappears. It blows 
very charmingly for the four months of the rainy seasoh. It^^ntinues to flower du- 
ring the greater part of the yekr, but has no perfume. 

Aq»ther is the kardr,^ which is sometimes white, and sometimes red ; and is five- 
heaved, like the flower of the peach. The red kanir resembles the peach-flower, 1]{^ 
fourteen or fifteen kanir-flowers blow from the same^lace, and from a distanedUhey 
loot like one large flower. The shrub of this flower^ larger than the bush of the 
j^un. The smell of the red kanir, though weak, is pleasant. This also blossoms 
iac^antly, and in great beauty, during the whole three ot four months of the rainy 
srason ; an^idljjl^dcs, to be met with during the greater^OT^ of the year. 

Another i8 which has a very sweet smell. The Arabs call it kari. The 

fault of musk is, that it is rather dryii^. This may be oalled the moist mask. It has 
a singular appearac^ce. Its flower may be about a span and a half or two spans in 
length. It has longieaves like the gheftv. This flower, too, is prickly, like the rose- 
bud, when unblown ; its outer leaves are very green and prickly, while its inner leaves 
are white and soft. Among its inner leaves is something like a centre or heart.® It 
has a sweet smell. It resembles a new-blown i&rub, the trunk of which k not yet 
g#tvn up, but its leaves are broader and mora.]^rickly. Its trunk is very Bmr 


('lian.bi'Ii, 
or while 
jasmine. 


tioned. It springs in stalk^from the ground. 

Another is the white jasmine, which they call chambeli. ^ 


mine. 


a|^ its perfui^^^i 


prop<p- 
It is larger than our jas- 


‘onger. 


' Th^Btor y of the nedfle ik^lieved, by the natives, of all the citron kind, which are hence called in 
the Delmln sui-gal (ndflfe-^Rer). 

- Abulfazl informs i^^Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 74), that Akber ^ve great racouragement to the 
cultivation trees ; and that people of skill were invited from Persia and Tajpry to attend to their 

cultivation. enumerates ipu^t^meltts, grapes,||gater.melons, peaches, almonds, pistachioes, and 
pomegranates, aTbeing of the number introduced.jJpl accoMtt of the annual bringing of the fruits 
from Kabul, Kandahar, and Kashmir, is curious. W te^foMred that the annual importation of fruits 
from Kabul into Hindustan is still carried db to a gr#tj^nt, though daily declining. 

CaQed also jasundi. iRp 

♦ The nerium odorum ; called by Europeans in India, the almond-flower, from its smell. 

^ The pandanus odoratissimus of Roxburgh. ' 

The Persian translator here adds, “ Ndtknowing what this is, I have written it in the same wav." 
rile Tiirki, however, has yumshakj probably a ball or clue, while the Persian has miavtgi or v:dMtch, 

’’ Jasminum gradiflorum. 


P 
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In other countries there are four seasons ; in Hindustan there are three ; four months Seasons, 
of summei', four of the rainy season, and four of winter. Its months begin with the 
new moon. Every three years they add a month to the raji^ seasom; again, at the 
end of the ne^ three years they add a single month" to one their winters ; and in 
the course of the succeeding thr 
their mode of intu^lation. Ch 


a summer. This is 


years ^ey add one monti 

, Beisak, Jesht, and Asad,‘ are the summer nmnihs, 
eorres^nding to l^sces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini ; jSawaq^Bhddun, Kew&r, and 
Katik, form the rainy months, corresponding, to Cancer, Leo^it^, and Libra; Aghen, 

Pus, Mah, and Phagun, are the Winter, and include Scorpio,^agiftaftns, Obprieorhus, 
and Aquarius. *The nativ^ of Hindustan, who have divided their seasons into terms 
of four months each, have confined tlfe appellation of the violence of the season to two 
months of each term, ai^ call them the period of summer, the period of the rains, the 
period of vi^nter. The two^ut months of summer, which are Jesht and Asad, they 
separate from the others, dfflmg them the period of the heats. The two first months 
of the rainy season, ^nd Bhadun, they regardsa^the period of the rains ; the two ^ 

middle months, of wimCT, which are Pus and Mah, they consider as the period of win- 
|er. By this arrangement they have six seasons.* **• 

* '^ey also assign names to tbp days of the week ; Sanicher is Saturday ; Aitwar if Days of the 
Sunday; Somwar, Monday; Mtogelwar, Tuesday; Budhwar, Wednesday ; Brispatydr, 
Thursday ; and Sukrwar, Frraay. 

As, by the usage of our country, the day and night are divided into twenty-four parts, pay and 
each called an hour, and ikeh hour into sixty minutes ; so that the day and night> are „f 

composed of one thousand four hundred and forty minutes ; and aB%i Ji|;e space of a 
minute, the Fatihe (or first chapter of the Koran), with the Bismillah (or blessing), 
may be repeated six times, they may be repeated eight thousand six hundred and forty 
times in the space of a night and, day. The natives of HindustaA.divide the night and 
day into sixty parts, each of which they denominate a Gheri ; tlfey likewse divide the 
night into four parts, and the day into the same number, each of which they call a 
Pahar fej fVaich), which the Pers^S 6all a Pas. In our country I had heard of Pas 
g |nd P»an,3 though I did not understand the custom. In all tlie principal cit^ 
lllnduSfin ,' there is a sort of people called Gheriali, wljp are appoint^ and stat 
for this express purpose. They cast a broad brass plate about the size of a tray. 

This brass vessel tluy ca]l|^h|j^l. The Gherial is sus- ^ 

They have anothe^^el like ai|^our-cup, v^ch has a Thw Cltp- 


of 

ed 

and 


two fingers-breadth deep, 
pended from a high place. 


hole in its bottom. One of these is filled every hour ; ai^ tlie Gherialis, mb' 
by turns, attend to the cup that is- put into the water, m t^way, begi*i 
, 1 — nriaM fVlow •niit. in the cun. as sooii as it is filleofor the first 


o watch 
ing from 


day-break, w%i they -put in the cup, as soon as it is fillecf for the fet time, they 
strike one stroke on the Gherihl wit^ wooden ,«lub#vhich they havtfftod when it 
has been filled a second time, ^y first 4fetch. The sig- 


Mode ot 
marking 


1 The names of the months, as pronoui 


4 ^ 


_fiil written by the Musulmans, differ considerably from 
the genuine Hindu names. In Sanscrit the'’ summer months are caUed Cheitra, Visakha, .lesht^ Ash- 
adha^ the rainy months, Sravana, Bhadrapada, Aswini, Kritika ; th(^ of winter, Mngasira, Pushia, | 
Magha, and Phalguni. The Hindustanis soften most these names by omitting consonants. 


» See Ayeen Akberi, vol. i. p. 265. 


* Watch and watchman. 


2 T 
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introduced 
by Ba)>er. 


nal that the first watch is past, is their striking very fast for a number of times on the 
Gherial with the wooden club. If it is the first watch of the day, after striking re- 
peatedly and fafi^, theylfcop a little, and strike one blow ; if it be the second watch, 

‘ after 'striking for some time, they deliberately strike two; and after ^e third they 
strike three, and after*he fourth four. M^ith the fourth watch tfie day closing, the 
night-watch begins ; and they go through the night (l^atches in pre^ely the same way. 
Formerly the Gheri^^ whether by day or night, beat the sign W the watc^ at the 
|nd of each Vatch on that when a man waked from sleep, apd hearji the sound 

of three or-four dwe|is,' did not know whether it the second watch or the third. 

I directed, that after beating the sign, of the Gheri, wlmther by night or day, they 
should likewise beat the sign of the watch. Fdf examp^ that after beating three 
Gberis of the first watch, they, should stop, and after an ifiterval, beat one other blow 
as the mark of the ^atch, so that it might be known diat it was three';6beris of the 
first watch. After beating four Gheris of the third watSrbf the night, if they stopped 
and beat three, it would indicafhkthat it was four Gheris of third watch. This 
, answers particularly well; forVhen a man wakes by night ^^le^rs J.be Gherial, he 
Divirion of know* with certainty how many Gheris of a particular watch are j^'st. Again, .the^ 
ame. divide every Gheri into sixty parts, each called a Pal ; so that every day and ^gm 
consists of three thousand six hundred Pals. They rei^on each Pal equal to the time 
in which the eyelids may be shut and opened sixty timi?; and reckon a day and night 
e<]^ual to two hundred and sixteen thousand times of shutting and opening the eyes. Bv 
ext^nment, I foqud that one Pal admitted of the Kul-howoUah and Bismillah being 
r^^ted neajj^y il^t t^es, so that, in the space of a single night and day, they admit 
of^being repeated twenty-eight thousand six hundred times. 

^^The inhabitants (^Hindustan have 'i*peculiar method of reckoning as to measures ; 
they allow eight ratia^'one masheh ; foqr mashehs to one tang, or thirty-two ratis to 
one tang ; five mashflls to one mishkal, which is equal to forty ratis ; twelve mashehs 
make one tola or ninety-six ratis ; fourteen tolas make one sir ; and it is fixed that 
everywhere forty sirs Hake one man, and twdve mans one mani, and one hundred 
tha^ one minaseh. They reckon jewels and precious stones by the tangN 
^ne natives of Hindustan ^ve a distinct and cle^ mode of reckoning* They call 
a hundred thousand a lak,' a hundred lake a kror, a hundred krors an arb, a hundred 
arbs a kerb, a hundred l^^s .||knil, ja hundred nils a padam, a hundred* padams a sang. 
The fixing such a c^i^tion is a proof of the abundance of wealth jjn ■ 

Hindust^^ ■ • • , 

Most OTthe natives ^ Enridustan are Pagans. They call the Pagan inhabitants of 
Hindustan, Hindus. Most of^the Hindus hold the doctrine ^ transou^ration. The 
./ officers of r^nue, merchants^nd work-people, are all Hindus.*" In native coun- 
tries, the tribe^hat mhabit*ine plains and djlferts have all names, according to their 
respective families ; but here everybody, w^thn^ they live in the country or in vil- 

Uies. 


.'fetsurcs. 


Mode of 
r- 'koniDg. 


liindu in- 
’“abitants. 


iages, have names according to their families, ‘'^i^n, every tradesman has received 
Ids trade from his forefathers,* who for generations have all practised the same trade. 

‘ This refers to the institution of castes. 
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Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to recommend it.' The people are Defects of 
not handsome. They have nojdea of the charms of friendly society, of frankly mix- 
ing together, or of ^imiliar intercourse. They have no geniu^, no cmnnrehension of ♦ 

mind, no pol^ness''of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, m ingenuity or n^Scha- * • 

nical invention in planning or executing tbeir handicraft work^ no skill or knowledge * 
in design or archi|||ture ; they have no good horses, no ^ood flesh, no graj^ or musk- 
melonsi^ no good traits, no ice or cold water, no good ^od or Jpead in t^ij; bazars, 
no baths or^olleges, no candlesir ijp torches, not a candlest^KK Instead OT a .ckndlg| 
and torch, you have a gang of i^y fellows, whom they c a ll i)euj[ |B, l^ho li^ld iit th^r* 
left hand a kind of small tr^dT to the side'of one leg of which, it being wooden,^hdy 
stick a piece of iron like we top of^ candlestick; they fasten a pliant wick, of the 
size of the middle finger, ^hy an iron pin, to another of, the legs. In their right hand 
they hold a gourd, in which tljj^y have made a hole for the purpose of pouring out oil 
in a small stfeam, and whenever the wick requires oil, they supply it from this gourd. 

Their great men kept a^undred or two hundred of these Deutis. This is the way in 
which they sujq)ly;tlm want of candles and candlesticks. If their emperors or chief 
lability, at any tiwp» have occasion for a light by night, these filthy Deutis bring in^ 
thei^Iamp, which they carry up to their master, and there stand holding it'^clqse by ^ 

his side. ^ ^ ^ 4,- 

Besides their rivers and standing waters, they ha^e some running wattin' in tHbir 
ravines and hollows; they have no aqueducts or, c^jjaJs ® in their gardens or palaqw. 

In their buildings they study neither elegance nor climate, appearanjce nor regolaftitv. 

TJheir peasants .and the lotver classes all go about naked. They^ie *#fbing whffli 
they c^i a langoti, which is a piece of clout that hangs down two spans from the 
navel, as a cover to their nakedness. Below tmfi pendant mode^tySfelout is another slip 
of cloth, one end of which they fasten before, to a string that the langoti, and 

then passing the slip of cloth between the two legs, bring it up aSTd fix it to the string 
of the langoti behind. The women, too, Save a lang— one end of it they tie about 
their waisL and the other they thr(^ over their head. 

^e'^f excellency of HindustIWis, that it is a lai^e country, and has abund||i»*'Ad,«^» 
of gold and silver. The climate dtfbing the rains is verj^ pleasant. O9 some dafi it “3““ 
rains ten, fifteen, and even twenty times. During the rainy season inundations come p^. 
pouring down all at once, and form rivers, even^laip ' 

is ^lo water. While the rains continue on the Unupd, tl^e mSi^ngularly delightful, » 

insomuch that nothing can surpass its soft and agreeable tmperature. Its defect is, 
that the air is rather moist and damp. During the rainy sel^nqrou cannot sBbot even 
with the bow ofcur couttry, and it becomes quite usele^^; Nor is it t^ ^ alone that 
becomes uselessfthe ctats of maU, bool^clothes, and f^yiture, all feS^ ba^ffects ^ 
of the moisture Their houses, too, sidl^from not being Ihbstantially^irt. ITiere is 
pWnt enough weather in the win^^^ siunmer, as weU as in the rainy season ; but 

1 Baber's opinions riding India, are nearly the same with those of most Europeans of the upper ^ 

dass, even at the present day. , , • 

* Grapes and musk-melons, particularly the latter, are now common all over India. 

s Ab-rew^n. 
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* then the north wand always blows, and there is an excessive quantity of earth and dust 

, flying about. When the rains are at hand, this wind blows five or six times wdth excessive 
• - Aaolenc^ and ^mh'a quantity of dust flies about that you cannot see^ne another. They 
* ' caH."this an It gets warm during Taurus and Gemini, bftt not’^o warm as to 

become intolerable. file heat cannot be compared to the heats of Balkh and Kanda- 
Vbundance har. It is not above half so warm as in these pla^. Another i^ivenience of Hin- 
ofworkpeo- tfjg f^^men of every profession ai^trade are ini^nerable and with- 

jjlut end. ?or aru"^ woUc^ or any employment, th^^||s always a set rea^, to whom 
**tiie same emplo)Sient and trade have descended fr^ father to son for ages. * In the 
ZeferrNameh of Mulla Sjierif-ed-din Ali Yezdi, it is mentioned as a surpr^tig fact, 
tbat when Taimm' Beg was huilding the Sadgin (or stondymosque, there were stone- 
cutters of Azerbae^n, Pars, Hindust^, and other countries, to the number of two 
hundred, woi:king every day on the mosque. In Agra alone, and ptone-cutters 
belonging to that place only, I every day employeiT on <[Siy p^acesjsii hundred ^and 
eig hty peK Offs ; and in Agra, Sikri, Biana, Dhulpur, Gualio^^and Koel, there were 
every day employed on my works one thousand four hundred and mnety-one stone- 
cuttelfs. In the same way, men of every trade and occupation are numbefless and 
wUhout stint in Hindustan. * 

^he countries from Belireh to Bebar, which are ngjv under my dominion, ^eld a 
revenue d||fifly-two krprs,^ as appear from the paigj^ular and detailed statement.^ 
Of this amount, Pergannas to the value of eight or nine krors^ are in the possession 
of some Rais and Rajas, who from old times have been submissive, and have received 
t^ese PergaAias for ^e purpose of confirming them in them obedienc'm 

I have thus desd^bed the particulars regarding the country of Hindustan, its situa- 
tion, its territory, m^Mnhabitants, th9have come to my knorrlodge^and that I have 
been able to verify^ jttfereaftn~) if I observe anything worthy of l^^g described, j 
shall take notice of ^^and if iThear anytWng worth repeating, I will insert it. 

^ On Saturday, the 2&th of Rejeb,® I l^gan to examine and to distribute the treasure. 

I ^ve Humaiun severity lacks from the treasury, add, over and above this torasure, a 
' palace, of which no account or inventory had been taken. To some Amirs l^ve tej 
laks, to others eight laks, seven lake, and six lalf#.’ On the Afghans, Hazaras, Arabs, 
Baluches, and others that were in the army, I bestowed gratuities from the treasury, 
suited to their rank ^d^circupistaliqes. Every merchant, every of letters, in a 
word, every person had come m the army along with me, carried off p^q|)ts 
and gravities, which ma||ked their great good fortune and superior luck. Many who 
were not in the army al^ received ample presents from these treasures ; as for in- 

■ This is stfll the Hindust^ for a storm, dr tempest.^ > * 

Q About a millwn and a half IkOTing, or rather T1,30(X00(^ A 

^rVbis statement unfortunately has not been presefVedW - 
^ ‘about ^£225,000 sterling 

Baber, just before the description of Hindustan, sa; |s tl^at he entered Agra on Thursday, the 28tli 
hejeb. The date in the text is an error, the 29th of Rejeb being a Friday. Perhaps he thought that 
the distribution of treasure on a Friday might have seemed to interfere with his religious duties. It 
the distribution occurred on Saturday, die date is the I2th May 1526; if on Friday, May the 1 1th. 


Distribu* 
tion of the 
treasure. 
1526. 
May II. 
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stance, Kamraii received seventeen ^Jaks, Muhammed Zeman Mirza fifteen l^s, Askeri 
Mirza ’ and HiiidM, in a word, all my relations and friends, great and small, had pre- 
sents sent them in j^ver and gold, in cloth', and jewels, and captive sla|ps. Mhny.pre- 
sents were also sentTor the Begs in our old territhries, and th^ soldiers. I sent pre- 
sents for my relations and -friends to SSiftiarkand, Khorasdn, Kashghar, and Irak. 
Offerings were se^to the Sheikh^or holy men) in Khorasan and S^arkand, as like- 
wise to Mekka an^Medlna. T^Be country of Kabiil/ag an ^rontive 't^^d^ilatidn, 
to every man^^r woman, or free, of age oi^not, I ‘Sent oi^8baIifokhi.^.a8 alj^ 

WheT^ first arrived in A^a, there was a stryng mutual diriike and hostility between 
my pco];^ and the men o^fhe place. The p^santry aijd soldiers of the country avoid^ . 
and fle^from my men.* Afterwards, everywhere, except only in Dell^ and Agra, the in- The inha- 
habitants fortifi^ different posts, while the governors of towns put their fortifications gffeeied to 
in a posture of defence,^nd'#fused to submit or obey. Kasim Sambali was in Saifibal, 

Nizam Khan in BianX,*the Raja Hassan Khan Mewati himself in Mewat. TBat 
infidel was the prime jpover and agitator in all these confusions and insurrections. Theifdtf- 
jVfuhammed Zeitun was in Dhulpur, Tatar Khan Sarang-khani in Guklidr, Hussain 
Khan Lohkni in Raberi, Kutab Khan in Etawa, and in BLalpi^i Khdn. Kunauj, with 
the w%le country beyond the G^pnges, w^ entirely in the p^sesripn of th^firactory 
Afghans, such as Nasir KhanOlohani, Maaruf Fermfil? and a number of o» Amirs, 
who had been in a state of open rebellion for two years before the death of Ibrahim. 

At the period when^I defeged that prince, they had overrun, and wete in possessioj^ 
of Kunauj and the countries in that quarter, and had advanced ^upd encaltped two or 
three marches on this side of Kunauj, They ejected Behkr Kha^‘*the son of Deria . 
Khan, as their king, and gave him the name of Wultan Muham^^^ Marghnb, a slave, 
was in Mahabu'nJ^ This confederation, though approaching, yet d||hot come near for 
some time. When I came to Agi-a, it was^ hot season. All the inhabitants fled 
from terror, so that we could not find grain nor provender, either for ourselves or our 
horsed. villages, out of hostility and hatred to us, had taken to rebellion, thievi^, < ^ 
aad robti^. The roads became imn^sable. I had not had time, after the divisk^^ 
of the treasure, to send proper persons to occupy and protect the different Peigannas 
and stations. It happened too that the heats were this year uncommonly oppr^ive. • 

Many men about the same time dropped down, a^|i*heyriiad4j^ affected by the Si- 

muid adnd, and died on the spot, ’ .... 

On these accounts, not a few of my Begs and best men began to lose heart, objected 
to remaining in Hindustan, and even began to make pr^arations for their return, 

If the older Begs^ho ^e men of experience, had mada^ese represq^^^ns, there 
would have been no hajclf in it ; for, if such men had co^unicated th^r sentiments 




Askeri and HindM were sons of Baber ;A%kammed Zeman Miraa was a son of Badia-es-zman 

Mirza, the late Sultan of Khorasan. , talus of dams (Atiteit 

^ Abul-fezl tells ns, eight laks of shahrokhis are equivalent to f 

Akbery, vol. ii. p. 169.) which, allowing to dams to the rupee, makes it equal to S, shahrokhis. 
would give the shahrokhi the value of tenpence or elevenpence. 

^ The Persian reads Mahawun. 
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to me, I flight have got credit for posseseing at lgas|, so much sense and judgment as. 
after hiring what they had to urge;' to be qualified to decide on the expediency or in- 
expediency of 4|ieir opinions ; to distinguish the good from the But what sense 

or propriety was there^in eternally repeating the same tale in different words, to one 
who himself saw .the facts avith his own ey^, ai^ bad formed a cool and fixed reiplu- , 
tion in regard to business in which he was engaged? What "propriety was there 
in the'^'l^le armyj'^wn to the very dregs, givui^ their stupid and unformed opi- 
^^ions? It is singular, that, when I set out from Ka&il 'this last timp, I had raised many 
of low rank to the dignity of Beg, in the expectation that if I had choseq,to tfp through 
^re and water, they wonld have followed me.back and forward without H^itation : 
^d that they would have accompanied m^ cheerfully, malli^ \^ere I woul(^ It nojrer 
surely entered my^magination, that they were to be the ^fsoBs who were to arraign 
my measures, nor tliat, before rising from the council, they should shoW a determined 
opposition to every plan and opnion which I proposal^and^pported in the cmincil 
aite assembly. Though they 1[)eha'?ed ill, -yet Abmedi Pdi^^l^cjp and Wali Knazin 
behaved still worse. From the time we left 'Kabul, till we ^^^li^ated Ihfahim and 
taken Agra, Khwajeh Kilan had behaved admirably, a4t had alwa^^ spoketf gallan^, 
gi\nng such opinions as ^fitted a brave man ; but a few days after the taking. of ^gra, 
all his oMpons underwent a c^piete change. Khwajel%(Kilan was now, of al^thers, 
the mosWetermined on turning back. fiig * 

I no sooner heard this murmuring among my troops, than I summoned all my Begs 
to a council. Etold them that empire and conquest coulc^ot be acquired without the 
materials jthd me^qta ^f -war : That r<^ra!ty and nobility could not exist without sub- * 
jects and dependmt provinces : Th^by the labours of many years, after undergoing 
great hardshipsu|pea^ring many a trosome journey, and raising various armies ; after 
exposing myselfand my troops to circumstances of great danger, tSjfettle and blood- 
shed, l)y the divine |^vour, I had routej^^y formidable enemy, and achieved the con- 
•quest of the numerous provinces and kingdoms which we at present held : And now, 
tjtfiat force c6mpels,''and what hardship obliges ds, without any visible c^use, after 
having worn out our life in accoltiplishing tbe^de^ed achievement, to ab#^^ and fly 
from our conquests, and to retreat back to K^ul with every symptom of disappoint- 
ment atl4 discomfituie ? Let not any one who calls himself my friend evtar Henceforward 
make such a propo^ 4 ^ But i%.^e is any among you who canqot bring himself to 
stay, or to give up nis purpose qf returning back, let him d®p 3 rt,” Having madp^hem 
this fair and reasonable prO]|psal, the discontented were of necessity compelled^how- 
ever unwillingly, to renounce their seditious purposes. Khwaje* Kilan not being 
disposed to remain, i^wa^P'anged, that as he, had a numd^tos retinue, he should re- 
turn back to guard the gi^^nts ; I had but few troops in H^l and Ghaznin, and he 
was (MHKited to see that these places were all^ept in proper order, ^|d amply supplied 
with the necessary stores. I sbeltowed on htfl Ghazni, Gerdez, and the Sultan Ma- 
saudi Hazaras ; I also gave him the Perganna of Kehram in Hindustan, yielding a re- 
venue of three or four ]aks.‘ Khwajeh Mir Miran was likewiqi directed to proceed 

• This sum, at forty dams y||the rupee, and taking the rupee at two shillings, would be L.800 or 
L.IOOO Sterling. ^ ^ 
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to Ka^ul, The presents were Strustejl to his charge, and put into the immediate 
custody of Mulla H^ssan Siraf and Noukeh Hindu. Khwajeh Kilan, w^o was%eartily Khwajfli 
tired of Hindustan, ^^the time of going, wrote the followi^j^ verses on the walls of jiftmc ’ 
hou|^s in Delhi : — ’ • jR * 

(TiJrAt.)— If I pass the Sind safe and sound, . ^ ^ 

May shame take' 'me if I eyer again wish iw Hind. ^ ^' 0 '/ 

Whei|^8till con^ued in HipfliMan, there ivas an evident im^o^ety itt ius com^ 
posing stjpi^uftlishing such Autuper^ve t^erses. If I had preyipusly cause to be offeadd^ 
at ^ leafing me, thi||cdm^ct of his doubled the offence. I composed a few extern* 
pore li^l^ whiclr I wrj^^^wn and sent hiUt. , ^ 

(Twrki.^^Betum a hundred thanks, O Baber ! for the bounty of the merciful God 
' Has given you Sipd, Hind, and numerous kingdoms; 
f If unable^ stand the heat, you long for gold; ^ 4 

Vniitfcavp 01 ^ to recollect the frost and cold of Ghazni. 

At this^eriod Fs^ ?o K^, Mulla Apak, who, bad -formerly been m a very low 
stH^od^ but who, two oi;^hree years before, having gathered t e ther his brethren and 
a consi^rable body of other followers, had ifeceived the comidKd o£ the Uruj^is aad 
of sevA Afghan tribes on tlj^nks of the Sind, ilfct by him firmans ^jkaining 
assurances of safety and proteltwn, to the -bowmen V and soldiers about KoeL Sheikh 
Kuren, availing himself of these assurances, came vpluntanly and eptered into wy Dojb ma,. . 
daervice. He brought with #m two or thre^ thousand bowmen^ffom the Doab, who 

all joined my army. * ■ » 

The sons and clansmen of Ali Klian Fermulp fell in tvith Yu^Ali, between 
Delhi and Agra,^ a time when he had mistaken the rtdid and sej^rated from Hu- n,uii. 
maiun ; but, after a short engagement, were defeated, and the som of Ali Khan faiade 
prisonCTS, and brpi^ht to the camp. ,At thj|bncture, I dispat^ed Mirza Moghul, * 
the son of Doulet Kedem the Turk, ^arepmpanted by one of the sons of Ali Khan, wh|| ^ 
had been prisoner, Avith firmansho^ining assip»nces of protection and honour, * 

to Ali Khatfwho, during these comiiJotibns, had gone to Mewat. That nobleman re- 
turned back in his company. I received Ali Khan Avith distinctiqp and kindn^ and 
bestowed on him one of the most desirable Pergan^^orth tw|iAy-five laks. 

SuUam Ibrahim had sent Mustafa Fermuli ^A-Firfiz KhJh ISaruiigkhani, with 
severSFother Amirs, against the rebellious lords of the j^rab (East). Mustafa had g^eikh Ba. 
some well-fought 4 pd desperate actions with the rebels, ai^had given th^ 
severe defeats. He had ilflj however, liefore the defeat o^^rahim, Md^^kh Ba- and Kazi 
yezid, his younger Wh^ad assumed the command in nhiwm, while l^raams 
vet on the throne. FirfVhan, Sheikl. Bayezid, MahmSS than Lohanp ai^ W 
jia, now entered^ service. I besto^ojfon them hotoijrs and rewards beyond their 
expectations. To Firuz Khan I gave a grlnt of upwards of a faor out of Jonpur ; on 
Sheikh Bayezid one of a kror from Oud; on INIahmud Khan, nme laks and thirty-five 
thousand dams out ofl^fhazipur, apd on Kazi Jia twenty 1^‘ from Jonpur. 

> Terkishbend This seems to be the Ali Khan who held KUp" ^ Probably about 

< JSfJ^y be about £25,000 ; nine Uks and 35,000 dams, about £8410 ; twenty laks, nearly £5000. 


i*? ' ■; 
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Baber dis- A few days after the Id, ' or festival of Shavj^l, we feid a grpat feast in the grand hall, 
war^To'his ^diich M adomed with the |)eristyle of stone pillars, under the <^ne in the centre of 
Saltan Ibrahim’s ^ private palace. On that occasion, I presented iMmaiun with a char- 
kob, ® a sword with the helt, and a tipchak hors^with- a gold saddle. To Chin Tjumur 
Sultan, to Mehdi Khwajeh, and Muhammed S^tan Mirza, I gave a charkoh, a sword * 
with tMfc b^lt, an^a dhgger.To the other Begs and oiEcers I gave, according to their 
• circumstances, 'a sword with, a belt, a dagger, and dresses of* honour ; so that ^ the 
whole there were given one tipch^ horse with t|jp saddle, two *rs of s%^gj^Sj>with 
^he belts, 4#enty-five sets of enamelled daggers,, sixteen enamelled kita^ehs|,^o dag- 
gers^ (jamdher) set with precious stones, four pair of j^rlmhs, and twtoty-eight 
vests;, of purpet. On tUfe day of the feast there was a great ^eal <3t rain raSed 
thirteen times. Many of those who were seated on the outside were completely 
drenched. • ' 

♦i had &t first bestowed the country of Samaneh on Muhag^medi Gokultash, adQtsent 
ion him on a plt^dering expedition into Sambal.® I' had bestowed Hissaf* Firozeh on 
. Humaiun by way of gift, and now gave himiSambal lijpwise. -‘AsThad plijed Hij^du 
Beg in Humaiun’s service, I, therefore, in the room oOIuh^medi, sent HindArB%, 
accompimhd by Kiteh Beg, Malek Kasim, and Baba Kishkeh, with their brothers and 
relationl^ Mulla Apak, Sheikh Kuren, and the bownmn from the Doab, witlMorders 
to proceed on duty to Sambal. Intimations had come tnree or four times from Kasim 
Sambali, that tt^e traitor Biban had laid siege to Sambal, and reduced him to the 
last extremity, ^ thgt it was desir^^ihat they shoul«Advance by forced marches.* 
Biban, nuth thd?Vas^e force and array with which he had fled from us, had occu- 
pied the skirts ^ the hills, collectecAOie fugitive and discomfited Afghans, ^d, find- 
ing the place ilf^rrisoned^liurlng these troubled, had gone and la^iege toSambal. 
.Hindfi Beg, Kiteh and the whole detachment that had been dispatched to the 
♦relief of the place, on reaching the il8^^-ford, J while busy in passing the river, sent 
^ pp Malek Kasim, and Baba l^lfrkeh with his broUiers, in advance. As soon as Malek 
Kasim had crossed the river, h^ pushed on with great expedition, accom^lued by a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty of his brethren, » ’^d reached Sambal alx^^ time of 
noon-^gy prayers, ^ban, on lijs side, drew out his men from his camp, m^ratiged them 
in order.of battle. »^ek Kasim agd his party having advanced rapidly^d ^t the fort 
in their rear, began t<^en^ge^im. Biban, unable to keep his ground, took ^ flight. 
They killed^sa number of his men, whose heads they cut off, and took several el^tants 
and a number of horses. Next morning, the Begs who had been^pnt to relieve the 
place arrive^. Kasim Safti^li came out and had an inte^ew wifli them, but made 
some difficulties as to givi^ up the fort, always contrivin^^^ions. Onesday, Sheikh 
Kurei^aving concerted measures with Hindu Beg anOle rest of the generals, 

^ • ?» • 

' The Id of Shawal, it will be iroembered, is celebrated at the conclusion of th^tamzan, on seeing 

the first new moon of Shawal. In A.H. 932, it must have fplen about 1 Ith July 152S. 

^ Haram-ser^. 

3 A square shawl, or napkin of cloth of gold, bestowed as ainark of rank %d distinction. 

* The khanjer, kitareh, and jamdher, are peculiar kinds of daggers. 

3 Sambal is a diviaon of Rohilkand. c That is, tlfir clansmen. 

‘ The Ahar-ford is on the Ganges, a little above Anopsheher, or Anopshir. » Clansmeti. 


'^hich i 
taken. 
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brought Kasim Sambali before tb#(i by stratagpm, and introdnced my men into the 
fort of tBambal. The^mily and dependants of Kasim Sapabali were suffered ^ leave 
the place in safety, were conducted to Biana. 

Kalender Piadeh was notv ‘Sent to Nlbsai^Khan with letters, in which threats were Nizim 
«miu^d with promises. I wrote eirt^jlpore, and sent the following fhigment : — ■ 


9 


% 


Contend not wbh Turks, 0 Mir of Biana!* 

The speed and bravery of Turks are^rpassing. . • * 

Now -is® e time to present yourselff and to lend an ear to counsel.* 
What is the use of telling# man of what is before his eyes ? 


*^0 £ui o^Bi|^a i^n#of the most famous in Hindustan ; and the fbolbh man, ^ 
confidin^too much in^ts strength, had cherished expectations, and instructed his 
envoy to make .demands, far beyond what he was able to command. I returned him 
a sha^ answer by the man whom he sent to treat, and made every exertion to collect 
whatever w^g necessary fof^the siege. * ^ 

I sent Baba Kuli Be# to Muhammed Zeitun ® with letters, in which menaces were 

jsar'' * j -1 Zeitun ■* 

mbmA witn conciliation. He Imewise made excuses to waste the time, and practifed hoidt itut 
a uBTiety of artifices. ^ »Dhaipur. 

Although Rana Sanka,® thei^iagan, when I was in Kabul, bad seJit me apimil^psa- RanaSankj 
dor profe*ions of attachflifent, and had arranged with me, that, if I would march 
from that quarter into the vipinity of Delhi, he would march from the other side upon 
Agra ; yet, when I defeate<y^brahim, and took Delhi and Agra, the during all 

*my operations, did not make a single movembnt. After some time,^e advanced and 
laid siege to Kandar,^ the name of a fort which w|s held by Hassah, the son of Makon. 

Hassan Mhkon Imd several times sent me envoys, tho^h Makon j^mself had not 
waited on me witrflis submissions. The forts around, such to Etar^a, Dhulpfir, Gualiar,. 
and Biana,® 'dferc not yet in my possession. Tie Afghans to thmeastward were in a 
state of rebellion a||ft contumacy; tbejHhad evfU advan^ two or three marches from 
Kunituj tovards Agra, and had then’ encamped and fomffed their position. I was bj| 'i. 
no mean^g^re of the fidelity of the countryimmediately about us. It was impossi- 
ble for me, therefore, to send any detachment to his relief; and Hassan, in th^xmrse 
of two or three Inonths, having been reduced to extrem%, entere#into a capif^tionj 
and surrendered the fort of Kandar. # fjf 

, .’?■» ' * 

» Bilna, which lies south-west from Agra, was formerly one of the most importont places in Indit, 
from its vicinity to ttaLcapital, which it defended on the side of the Rajput states. » 

* Muhammed Zeium held Dhulpur, which lies south from Agra, on the Chambal, and is a very strong 

» Rana Sanfe, the Raja o^EBSBpur, had made the principal Rajput ^tes dependent upBB Ito. 
had enlarged his dummions bv the conquest of several provinces in Malwa, that had fonnwly^lflonged 
to the King of and was, upon the whoj^ the most forjgitoble opponent whom had to 

dreadr ^ v- * 

* Kandar is a Strong hill-fort, a few mHes east of R^tembor. , • 

* These are the chief fo^ td the south of Agra. Etawa lies on the Jumna, tetween Ag« and Kalpi. 

GuMiar is a celebrated hifert, well ka^ as the prison of the princes of the house of Taimur, and the 
chief place in Grohud^ 

* 2 V 


* 
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Dhulpur 
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Riberi Hussaiu Khan, who was jn posses^n of Raberi^ being sei&d witha panic, aban- 
Mubammed done4.the pWce, and made his esda]^. I bestowed it up«a |^uhammed Mh. Jeng- 

AV, ^ ~ ' 

Jeng. V 

I had ’several times summoned Kntab Iftarf, who was hi Etawa, to come out alfid 
wait upon m©.? but he neither waited upon meteor 'Surrendered the fort. I n<^ be-, 
stowed the fort of Etawa on Mehdi Khwajeh, and sent along wit^ him Muhammed 
Sultatf Mirza, Sultan Mujiammed Duldi, Muhami^ed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Abdal-ajsiz, the 
master of hodle, with some other Begs, s^^^h^al of my inferior Begs and adhere^;, and 
a number of other troops, to’ occupy the place. ,I had lately bestowed Kunai^?^ on Sul- 
. tan Muhammed Duldi ; hut, in the meanwhUe, I xirdercd him also to mafch against 

* Etawa, accompanied by Firdz Khan, Mahmud- Khan, Sheikh 'Baye^d,i|Kai^ Jia,vand 

the Begs of their party, to whom I had shown great favour, and given PergannaSfOn 
the side of Purab. . 

Muhammed Zeitun continued in Dhulpur, and, under various false pretences, 
•ikould nmther leave the place nor make hiS submission, I bestowed Dhi^ur® oh Sul- 
tan Junid ^rl^, and appointed Adil Sultan, Muhammedi Gi^ult^h, Shah Man- 
Birlas, Kutluk Kedeni, ’Wall Jan Beg, AbdaU^’ Pir ft.uHj and Sl£h Hn^in 
^argi, to proceed against that place, giving them instructioiW'to assault and take it'by 
stofm, ^d to deliver it into the custody of Sultan Junid Birlas ; after wh^h they 
were to march against Biana. •• « 

.^Having appointed these armies to proceed in execution of their various objects, 
I sentYdk the'Turki nobles an^ those of.Hind, and helij^a consultatron. . I stated to 
them th^t the J^ellious lords in the ea^, Nasjr_Khan Lohani, Maaruf Fesn^li, and 
their adherents, had passed the Ga^es, to the number of forty or fifty thousand men, 
had occupied Kunauj, an ^advanced and encamped two or three lurches A this side 
jOt it ; that the P^afl RanlrSaBka had taken Kandar, and was in Titate of open dis- 
. obedience and revolt ; that the rainy season was now nearly over ; tha'I^it seemed ex- 
• pedient and necessa^ againrt either the. rebels or the p^^ns ; l^t it would 

'jIfB an easy matter to reduc^Jro neighbouring, forts after getting rid of t}^^ fdrmi- 
dable enemies; that then they would coat no trouble; that Rana Sanlm^S^t, upon 
irarch whole, a very formidable enemy, All unanimously aUBwered, thaLBj^a Sanka 
tlie ^as nj^^only far ofF,^J)ut that )l was not even plain that it was in Ids pi^^^^^ome near 
ih^east? rcM chiefs had ^vanced closer up to us ; thait to rapnl? them should 
be our first object ; and they thej^efcre be^ed to be le^^gainst that enemy, ij^^iaiun 
represented that it was quite unnecessary for the Emperor to accompany the es^di- 
fion, and asked to be permitted to undertake the service. All ha^lWg agreed in this 
plan, and the Turk! Begs, as well as those of Hind, being.. pleased withi^ arrange- 
ment, it was settled that Hfimaihn should march towards'':1^e east, with the armies 

* ' RailK'was a place of important ^ the Jumna, below Chandwar. |l> 

* Ku^^uj, or Can*u^, a famous dty on thef^ges, abouLthe 27th d^ree of N. ton. It lies on the 

right bank of the river. ^ * 

■' It will be ob^rved, that the greater part of these governi^nts, he 3 towe#by Baber, were of places 
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that h|^ been dppoimed to proceili 'against DlAlpur; and Kabnii Ahmed Kasim was 
in consequence despatcl^fl with all speed, to in^e theselarinies change the cOi|rse of 


their march, so as to me|t Humaiur 
Sultan Mirza, and the armies tl^t ha^ 


n ii^handwar;! ^ehdi Khwajeh, Muliammed 

, -jdbe^Mntagaindftltawa, were likewise ordered 

' to march and form a junction ^vith\0fem^(lip7 , *’ 

On Thursday, f^he 13tii of Zilksideh, Humaiun 'marched to the vjt^e df Jilisir wl.n rnarth. 
sixteKa kos from Agra, where he\ncamp||[. Having halted thete ,ojm day, Tie pro- ^'tw«rd. 
ceed^^jnarch after march towards tho enemy. On Thursday, the'SOth o^-theeaqie si. 
month, K.hwajeh Kilan took lettve on Getting out for Kabul. 

Qt alw^s appears to me^ that one of the chief defects of Hindusi^n is the 'want Baber 

aroficia^^vaf^r-dfcurses.® I had intended, where'S^r I might -fix my residence, to'con- gardenxitHi 
struct watmr-wheels, to prodace an artificial stream, and to lay out an elegant' aild 
regularly planned pleasure-ground._^ Shortly .%fter coming to Agra, I passed the dam 
Jumt& with this object in view, and examined the country, to pitch upon a fit spot for ' / 
a garden, %'he whole was so ugly and detestable, that I repassed the fiver quite 
repulsed qpd disgusled^ In eo^equence #f the want of beauty, and of tft disagreeable. 
as|>ect of the country, dp *“7 intention of malMg a charbagh ; but^ no b^|j^ 

situation presented itseff near Agra, I wa^ finally compelled^ m^e the besk of tins 
same %>t. ^first of all began to sink the large well which supplies the l|tthgi*^vitb 
water r I next ^11 to work on that piece of g|^ahd on which pre the ambli (ot Indian 
tamarind) trees, and the octangular tank ; I then proceeded to form tlm large tpnk *nd 


pa- 


able 
eoq|esi 


its inclositre; and after waMs the tank and tfilir* (oi^grand hall of ^dlenc^ that pre a 
in froflt of the stone palace. I next finished the garden of the private apartments, and 
the aparUnents themselves, after which J completed the baths. In this way, going on, « 
without neatnesj^nd without order, in the Hindu fashioi^, how|ver, produced edifices 
and gardens^g^ich possessed considerable regularity. In every corner I planted suiN 
' ns; in»ery garden ! sowed roses and narcissuses rfegularly, and in beds 
ig to OTch other. We w^rC annoyed with|^|>ee*lhlngs in Hindustan : on^ - 
W 3 S its^^^ pother its strong winds,' th/ third its^dust. Baths were the means lif 
removing al^three inconveniences. In the jiath we could not be affected by the winds, • 
During fl»e tot winds, t'Se cold^can there be renderei^ intense,* that a pei^ often 
feels as if '|^wpowerless from it. The room of tHeIRtb, in \^ic]j^is the tm or <SI- • 
tern, finished wholjy Sf stone. The water-run^«f white stone ; all the rest of it, 
its and roof, is of a red Sk>ne, which is the strae of Biana. Khallfelq Sheikh Zin, 

YiMis Ali, and^eral others, who procured situations on the banks of the river, made ^ ^ 
regular and eleg^t gardens and tanks, and constructed wheels after the fashion of 
Lahore aS*Debalpur,iby means of which they procured a supply of water. The men 
of Hind, who ^ never before seen places formed on sucli a pla«, or laid bi^with so 


■e Etawa. i • * 

question is below Agra, on the Jumna. 


^•Chandwftr^ies on the Jumna below Agra, and t 

* There are “Several places of this name. The one! 

® Ab-rewto may be rlnning water,# . , ♦ j 7 ^ r 

♦ In Persia and India, a house or iJfce is always understood to be comprehended- under, the natoe of 

Ww.1 ^ ^ 

^ Talar is an apar^ent open in front, and supported on pillars. It is fre^ently a hall of audience. 
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much, elegance) .jgave’' the .imate ef K.nlM to the’isade of the Jraana on wMch these 
palaces were buUt. 4 ’ . tf ». ♦ 

ThCTe an empty space wjthin the foi^oiTAgra), between Ibrahim’s palace- an^ 
the ramparts. I directed a lafge watn to beCon^ruct^ on nj'ten gez by ten.* *In ^e* 
langt&aga of Hindustan, they denominate a large well, having a staircase down it,'ti^n. 
This wain was'b^un before tbe dmrbagh was laid oiEit;,"they wenpbusy dig^ng it 
during the raii^, but it fell in several timej^and snn^hered the workmen. Af^ my 
holy war gainst Rana Sanka, as is menfl&ned in the Memoirs, I gave mudgra Iot 
finishing if, and a very excellent wain was comjAeted.- Jn the in^de of the- wMA there ' 
Was constructed'^ edifice: «>f three different stories. The lowest sto^ three * 
open halls, and you descend to it by the well ; the desert is by means ^ a flight 'of 
steps, and there is a passage leading to each of the three different halls, .{^ch hall tk 
higher than the other hy. thr^ steps. ^ the lowest hall of all, at the season wh^ tbe^ 
waters subside, there,. is a flight of steps that descends into the well. In tbe 'jtmny 
sea^n, wh6rf..the water is high, the water comes up into the uppermost oflkhese hiflis. 
jjn the middle fltory there Is a hdll of carved stone, and close l|y il^a-Wlon^h^in which 

t ^en th^ turn the water-wheel move round. The uppermost story consista-iff a 
rle hdl. From the extremity of the area that is at the top of the well, at the bot- 
tom flight of five or six steps, a staircase goes off from ea^ side to thi.s halh and. 
proceeds^down to its right side. Straigh||Opposite to the entrance is a^stene, contain- 
mg ||he d^e of the building. By the side of this, well, a abaft or pit has been dug,, m 
such a w^, that bottom of i»i8 a little higher than the-middle ofc the wfeti. The 

cattle, moving in the dome that has been mentioned, turn a water-wheel, ff^i^hich 
the water , is raised from tbe mie Well ^to tbe %tber well or' shaft. On thin, l^>-men- 
tioned shaft they haVe erecte||another wheel, by nthkh-th^ water IsAlsed Ma level 
with the ramparts, and’flows into the uj^r gardens. At |be place wh^e the stair- 
issues from the well, th^ hav€ bmlt- a house of stone ; and be^nn^Mie inclosum 
thdt surrounds the weB, sMtom||inosque has been built ; but it is m built, and .after 
the^style of Hindustan. ‘ * 

By the time that Humaiun had mad0*4|ome progress in his march, Jfa^m Khan! 
^^nij^^aruf Ferflluli, and t^rehel lords, had assembled Ad encamped at|kjmmiA 
Iflfcaiulfwhen ajj^ut fifteen k^aff, sent Mumin Atkeb, kiorder tpga&iintftigeBce, 
and to push on, to plunder and b^kup their quarters. He toold botfget any accu- 
rate inform^ion of their motions, .Wt the rebels, havui||pnotice ^his approacln%»ok 
to flight, without waiting for hi» appearance. Humaiun sent out Kamnndi with 
Chehreh and Buchkeh, after Mumin Atkeh, in order to get inteUigeSef They brought 
news of the panic and flight of the enemy; whereupon, Humflifli^vancetMfcd qccu- 
I»ed Jaj^u, from, nflience tfe proceeded onward. When he arrived near Dilmfln,^ 
P^teh *^n Siswani came andm^e his submissiln. He sent that ffebleman to me, 
accompalfel by MeMi KhwajW and Muhfmmed Sultan Mirza. • 

This &me year, Abid Khan raised aiMwmy, anVadvanced from 


bais. against 


‘ Upwards of twei^ty feet square. 

! in the Doab, below Kawnpor. 3 About twemy-ttoee%»Ues. 

O.laiau stands on toe left bank of toe Ganges, south.east from Bacilli* 
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Merv. Ten or fifteen poasants, whh were eitadel of Merr, w^e taken and put 

to th^sword. HaAdngtfttled the revenue o Alert, he|^in the course of forty or ^y 
^ys, proceeded against Skakhs. IijjSira^s he found aheut thirty or forty Kizelhashes, 

' Who shut the gates, and refnhe^' to g^e4|^the'fort. inhabitants being divided in 
th^ affections, some of them opened a by which the Uzbeks mttefed, and put all 
the Kizelhashes^ the sword. 'Having take%Sirall)S, he moved npcm l^midMeskhid. 

The iinhelntants of Meshhid, hating no i Ma as of defonce^suhniitted. Ths was block* 
aded |oi|. eight months^ and finally 6ig:4Kdered onfoapitulation, the^enns of which 
> were dot Observed ; all the mep-in the place being put to the sword, and thcwomen re* 
dueed tk s^ery* %. ^ • 

Thisssarijffyear B^Mer Khan, the son of Sukan Mozeffier of Gnjrdt, succeeded his itehadcr 
l&ther in throncLof Gujrht, of which country he is now king. Upon someidiffer- 
'“enee with lus father, he had fled to Sultan Ibrdfaim, by vjitom he was treated with great ‘her, Mun 

' * ' A 4 ^ , _ • j i* i_* Jrtozcfter.ta 

slight ; during the time that I was in the vicinity of Panipat, 1 received irom him oujrii. 
letters askkg for assistance. I returned him a gracious and encouraging answer, in- 
viting him to ^oin^e^ Heia^ first intended t® ^^t apon me, but aftdbwards chang^ 

4iis plan, ^nd, separating fiom Ibrahim’s army, took road of GujrAt. His 
Sultan Mozeffer, ha;vi^ diediakthis verp'crisis, his%der lilrother.<Sekaiiwr Shafajne shOTt rtign 
eldesh.son of, Sultan Mozeffer, sncceedcd Kis foth^^ i® tk® throne of Gnjrdjt con- 
seifiience of ^1 had Conduct, one of his slices, Emad-al-millk, conspired itith some . 
others, and put him to dea/^i by strangling mm._ Ttey then sent for B^mder 
who ’was; still on the road, and on his arrival, pl^d him ia^his fo^^s tlAne, un^r , ^ 
the dhifle of Behader Shah. This prmce acted rightly in enforcin^he law of retalia^ 
tion, bv patting to death Emad-al-Ml^k, who had behaved so treacherously ; but nn- 
fortunJ^ly, bJWes this, Jje put to death a number <|jhis fa^’s Amirs, and gave 
proofs of l^^belng a blo^i-thirsty andj^ngijvemablfe young 


% 


EVENTS OF THE 933. 


% 


the month of#oharre»‘ Beg Weis arrive^rp^k of ‘ke birth of Farfik;'®*- 
tA igh a messe^er on foot had previously brought me the news, yet Wras eame 
this month f^he purpose of communicating the good tidings. Hs was bwa or 


111 . 


Friday i|^, the 23d of the moptlf of Shawkl, and named Faruk, 

I had directed T^t&d AH Kuli to cast a large canned^ for tl^, ^ . 

.BiSna, and s<^ other places whi^ had not subi^t^. Having pr^pare^ 
lid all the n^essary implemente, he seni a iftessen^ to giv«, me notuft »at evely- 


tbing was ready. On 


• » Moharrem. A.H. 933, On’S* October 152«. 

4 * Moharren««h. November 1, Ktppens on s Thursdsy. 


,e 25tli^ Moharrem,* we #«t to see Ustfld Ali 


There h probdtly an error in fli* text, of 


D^^mbeb for F^jshembeh. 
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Kuli cast his gun. Around, the place pthere it to be cast t^e eight forges, and 
all the implements in readinO^. BelcT^l^ach for^e they ha(Wf6rmed a channel, Vhich 
went down to the mould in which the gun w^ to cast. On my Arrival, they opened 
the holes of all the different forces. The met^flc^ed ^wii l^^^each channel in a 
state, and entered the mould. After waiting Srae tipie, the flowing of the melted jlietal 
from the various forges ceased, one after upot^er, bfeAwn the mould jwas full. There 
was some oversight either in regard to the forges or the metal. I3stad' All Kuli was 
in terrible distrfes ; he Was like tct thrpw hitjilelf into the melted metahthat was in the 
mould. Having cheered him up, and given him a dt^s of honour, we contrived to 
soften his sham# . Two day^afler, when the mohld was cool, they opened it.' Ustad 
Ali Kuli, with gr^t delight, sent a person to let me know that th&i^amb^^f flie gun 
for the shot was wUhout a flaw, and that it was easy to form the powdeij^cliamber!' 
Having raised<the.bulleb.cfaa^er of th^un, he set a party to work to put it to rights, 
while he betqoK himself to completing the po'&dpr chamber.^ 

B^hdi Khwhjeh, who had received the charge of Fate^ Khan SirwanildTom 9u- 
maiun, brought him to court. He had parted from Hujaaiun ak Dilman. IjgaVe 
I^teh Khan^ favourable reception, and bestowed on him the Pergannahs of fefe<father,‘ 
Alim Humamn, with some placcS in addition, to the value of a kror and sixty laks.2 
In Hiildu^an it is custoi^ary to bestow on the Amirs who are^n the highest favour 
certain titles. One of these is Azim Hu^iun ; anotliCT is Khan^ehan •^tiother Khan 
K|i^an.^ His father’s title was Azlm Emmaiun.^ As I s^f^o propriety in any ope’s 
V bearing th® title except !^mdiun»hiHiself, I aWished it, and bestowed the ^me of 
Khah Jeban on flkeh Khan Sirwani.* , * ^ ^ 

•0 ^ On Wednesday, the 20lhy>f Sefer,* I erected^awnings on th^anks of tl^^thnk, on 
the side above the tatnarind trees, and had a feasts when I imrited Fate#Khan%irw&ni 
to a drinl^g party, made him^drink wincj in^ted him wit^ turbto, ai^a complete 
of honour firoiri head to foot,® and, after distinguishing him bv th* mar^ bf 
favour and gjrace, gave hiii[|leav^to return to his own country. It ^^s arranged 4;hat 
his -son Mahmftd Khan should £^(vays reAiain at court. * ^ ' * 

‘ On Wednesday, the 24th of 1VIoharrem,^uhammed Ali Haider RikaMar wSs des- 
recall- patched w^h all speOirto Humaiun,‘to dcOTe him, as'thfc a^ of the rebe^f the 
October Pi^b {eH^ had b^h put to flf^ti^nd dispersed, that, immediate^ on Mmmmmdd 
Ali s arrival, he slrouid proceed to Jonpur,’^ leave in thp place some Amin adequate to 
the trust, and then immediately sfi^ifftt with his army ii^rder to Rejoin me ; fl^f^he 
Pagan Rana Sanka had takjen advantage of the absence m the army,> tp approach v% 
^ipclose upon me, and was now the first object to be attended to. 

g W Ut would api^r, frow-this account, that cannon were sometimes nS^ Si fSrts bound or clamped 
t(^ether. were frequently formed of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. The de- 

.’•scitotion, howeTer,j4s not very distinct. * H ' 

- About "fi#, 000 sterling. « . > 

’ These tid^ signifjdui Mighty August, the of the V^Ih, and the Lord of Lor*&s. 

* In the original Fateh AJi Sirwani. ^ ’* 

I “ ■ Monday. Tha text should probably be Sd Sefer, (28th November.) 

The was a complete dress df honour, consisting of a r^ and some other ariclea. « 

Junpur, Junapur, or Jionpur, a considerable city north-west of Benares. * ‘ « 
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After the army marked to eastwar^, I had ordered .Terdi B^, Kuch Beg, Alim 
with his younger brotheti Shir-e^'h, and IVJiiahammed Khalil Akhtehbtjgi, with his 
' brothers and Akhtaian,^ Rul^om Turkoman with his blathers, as well as other chiefs against 
-o/^Hindustan, and^n^Ubdi Sirvra^fc j^roceed to p^uider and lay waste the coun- 
. trjf^ahout Biana : if they could^reyfiil ^ the garrisbn m the fort b^ any assurances 
of safety and indemnity to Join m^'^f hey wm to ^ it; if this failed, tB(ey were to waste 
and plunder the dwntry, and it educe th^nemy to as great distreiS8,a« poa^ible. 

Alhn idian, Tgho wa^ih the fort of Teheiger, wps nn elder h^her pttfizam Khan of 
^ Biana.^ l^peated nies^ngers hadnomelroni him, lirin^g professions of submission ^hd 
ig allegi^pice^ * Ibis Alim Khan u%cfertook, if I would give h^ char^ of |^body of troops, 
to brin|r a]||the aiybei^^ of Biana to listen to terms oit chpitulalSbn, and to deliver 
Biana into 'm^han^^ I instructions to the troops who hj^^been sent on ;the 
rl^lunderin^ expedition along with Terdi Beg, Aat as Alii# Khan, 'Jrho was a Zemindar 
^ of piS^seque^ce, had undertaken this^^drty ana ser\’ice, %iey should be*'^uided by his 
ad'^e and^opinion in whatever regard^ the reduction of Biana. Though many of 
the men of Hindu^an are fcave swordsmen, yet they are extremely iguprant and idex- 
.jterienc^dn the art o^^ wm:, and in the disposition aqd conduct of their force as qoi»> ^ 
manners. This A]i||i, i^o i^s acoompa^d by the vhole of our detachnbnt, paid <|iu 
attention to a single n^rd that '^fll 'ti'om anybody,jand with a^fofal indiffe^enco as to 
wljat^as e^i|dien<;‘^d what^as not, cartied*it close uff 'to Biana. Tnp ?letach- 
ment consisted of two hmdred and fifty, nearly j^ee hundred Turks, and soipe* 

wh^ aboye two thousam HiiiAiltanis, and dlen^from ^^erent quart^. jifefim 
Kha n, v iith his Afghan s, and the troops of Biana, amountOT^t©4^1j4ve four thousand 
horse/t^U upwards drten thousand infantry.- Observin|ythe advaqce of our troops, ne j, mr- 
and peQle^n^the error which Alim bad committed, they madti^^ sadden sally with 
their whole forces and be'feg mhet suMrior in numbers, the detwhment at 




HiOTeed, #id ^ the® to flight in* w'oment. Alim Khan .‘TehengenT who was 
Ni^m Khan’s e]|[|r brother, was taken prisoner, with fivnor six others.^ In spite of 
f-hy/ a' stj^l consented to overlook Nizam Khan’s p^t’ofFen&s, and again sent him let- 
ters, oflhirtn^iim terms and assurances of fodemnily. As soon as he had certain infon^ ♦ 
mationnf the neai- app||pclM>f Rana SanM the Pagan, seeing remedy, he sent for 
Syed hSaa, and, A yhis mediation, delivered up jfoe^vrt to my troops ; aft4||Whi^||^e 


Biana (ur- 

accompanied the Syed to the presence, and* was g^ipusly receive§tend taken into roy 
ser^^Jpe^i I bestowed on him a*Perganna of tw^^.iaks® in the Dohb. Dost Ishek- 
i\Aa had been seift'to tak*the temporary cornJmW of Biana tUl a pvernot 
appointed. A’lljr days after, T appointed Mehdi ^wajpTi^ to the charge, with 
allowanim and appointment of seventy laks,® and sent him to his government. 

Tatar*%ian Sarlfekha^, who held Gutdiar, had repeatedly^t mAaei^ers with*^^i«^ 
profesaions of enhmissiori* and attimhment. After Ae Pagan hid taten Kwd&r, and 5 „an,gm. 


DTlabdift explains akbtqi to mei|>a vassal holds lands of a ropdin^oid. In voce Akhtagi. 
TprHRl,lv.n<ls. # - ® N^ly £5000. ... 


* Terldshbends. ^ 

^ * This is probably the Mehdi Eh' 

fed to the throin. j 
VAbout £17^* 


3 Nearly £5000. 

:h who married a daughter of Baber's, and who after^rds aspi- 
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Dhulptir 
also sur« 
reodcr»« 


when he was approaching Biana, one of the Rajas .of (j ^liar j^)ermenket, and one 
KhanJdi^h a Pagan, catne into the' vicinity ofSpGualiar, and^^an to attempt, by 
raising an insurrection and ^ning a party, to produce^ defecti(||^and s^jze the for- 
ta-ess. Tatar Khan finding himself in consifier^re difficulty, was filing to deliver pp 
the fort to me. My Begs and confident^lilervants, % well as the greater partgaf^Sny 
best men, had all been sent off with the a^liies, Mr in various scattered detachments. 

I, howetier, despatched Rahimd^ with aipar^ ef B^ach^men and Lahoris, and made 
Imshiji Tinkitar witl^s brothers accompimy them, having previoi^ly assigned Per- 
gannas in Gualiffi: to ffie whole par?y. I likewise ^t along .yith them MfiHa^Aj^k 
and Sheikh I^cn^^ho directed to wtmm’after^tablishing Rahimi^ pf Gua-y 
liSr. When th^*&t near ffeikliar, Tatar Khan had changed jii fe ynd, a^d ^uM not 
suffer them to eilfc the fort. At this perio* Sheikh M^mjWd Ghus, well known 
as a Dcrwisli an«melebratd8 for his piety, and whose Miowers and are verj^ * 

numerous, hm atnan from ftie fort tl^lahiA^d, to atftise An to proemre ad^f^ion ^ 
anyway tma he could ; tlw.t Tatar Khan’s imentions w^ changed, and that do# he 
w^resolved to hold out. Rahimdad, on receiving this*lnformation, sent in notice 
&at he was afraid to remain without, from dread of the !^ag£iB ; and propott^ ILat ^ 
should be alfewed to enter the fort with a few of his men, wjple^he rest staid withodt 
the walls.* After muc^ entreaty, ^atar Khan assenlfed to this^arrangement. Rahim- 
dad had no sooner seciR%d his own admission, and tkaf of a :^|^jof IJ^nen, thai^he 
requested that some of h^ people might be permitted to attendat the gatl, whicCwas 
glinted ; pnd accordingj^ some jf fts pCfOj^ wIkdfctatigffiW at ^e Hasti^iyi..oplBle- 
l^mit-gate. Thit^^lfl^TRght he introduced the whole of^hi^nen by thj* 
the mommg Td|^ Khan^^^ing that thfee was no help forf^ surrende; 
very unwilling^ calne,pnd waited upon me at .^gra^ I assigne^ foi' 
tlie Perganna of Blllw^%Vith twenty laks. * 

Muhailamed ZeiiSfe likewise, seeing thhtnwhing could bPdone^^retfdered 

'on me. .1 besow^d on him also a Pfvrganna of s^ci 



M. In 
0e fort 

i 

support 


The Pani 
Afghans in- 
fest Hissar- 
Firozeh. 


Norem. 21. 


Defeated. 


ii^mbassj 
from Persia 


pur, and came and wai^d on 

lake, and Ade Dhulpur^m impMli^ d&mdih, bestowing the Shekdari^ (or i 
coUectorship) of it, on Abul Batetf’TnrkMmfin,* whom I sent to Dhi^u^ * i 
In the neighbour^lpod of Hissar ifTroze^Hamid Khan S^^gkbt^ and |w^ity of 
t^ Panijyghans, having colls<#e^a number of Afghans and otlggs from fro coun- 
tms around, to the number of thi^ or four thousand men, were ifi a state of open and 
active revolt. ^ I ■ ' m , 

On Wednesday the 13th of I ordered Chin Tmmur to take with hinf Bukin 

Ahmedi PeAvwchi, Abuf^atM Turkoman, l^^ekdml Kerrani, a||d Majahid Khan 
Multani, and to proceed a light-armed Ibrde .agmaj|^tbesc Albans. ^Thoy ac- 
cordingly set out, » yd advim^g by a circuitous road, fe!^: u^Sjpihe Afghans, whom 
they coi^ktely routhd, and killed # number of men, whe^ heads they cut and 
to m«i^'* * ^ 

In the end of the fifibnth of Sefer, Khv^^bgi As^^ who had been sent into Ii^<on 

_ » About £5000. , 

® * The Shekdar was a kind of military collector <rf the rerenue. * « 
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a mission to the PriwSe Tahmaspj returned accompanied hy a TArkonAn, named Suli- 
man, bnn^ng sevei^ curiosi^ oKlhe country, as presents. Among thi^ were two 
Circassian^ female ‘wves. ^ ^ 

aspange occurrence happened. As the par- De„m 
are circnmstantiaUy deified in a1^ which I wrote to KMml, the letterit- 
self 18 insert^ here, without or away. It was asVolloWs t-v Baber. 

“ A very important incide^ppenia on F,^ the 16th day of the first lubla, in Babe, , 
the year 9^. 'g,e ci^mstaac^ are there .-—The mother ^IbrAhim, an ill-feted . 
lady, j^H^d that'l^d eat^^roe things from the hands’^ ^ives erf Hiadostfei. ’ 

^It hapl^i^n this Way. Thrft Pr four months ago, i^r ha*areen any of the 
dishei d*Hi||dusta|(y ^esired Ibrdhim’s cooks to be cdflU, and |m of fifty or sixty 
cooks, four^emcho% an|Ateined. The lady, having heard th^cumstance» sent 
to^tafeh to call Ahmed, the taster, whom th#HindiAiras fell BekAwel, 

* ^ ® fem^Jlave #tola* of f^ison, wi^4|ip in a fold- 

ed i^r, desiring ifc. to bqjpven to thf taster Ahmed. Ahmed gave itto a Hin- 
dustani cook who was in m^kitchen, seducing him witli the promise of four Per^n- 
1 ^, and,^siring Mm, \}f Some mrens or other, to throw it into my foo^ She senl * 
another female slavejfkpth^nj^Jiom she had desired fe carry the poi8#to Ahmedt ^ 
in order to o^rve inhe first^|fe %livered the pg^'dr not^Tt Was fortonate that 
the^iren wl|piot inl^ iie pot, itl^ thrown into tWIray. He did nU throw 

it iifW the jJt, beqaus* 1^ strictly eigoinedHhe tasters t% watch the HiOfinstAnis, 

"id tested the fo^Rip tWlFjit'wfildPit i#s'^ookin^ When they were diA- 
“y gva^lesf testers® wdi-e inattentive, and flLfi|pW it upon a plate 
of brea<i9he did not throw dhove one halfeg^ toe pojpbn that was in 


and %e; 
ing the 
of thiff 



the papei^n^n Ijje bread, and pot some meat fried in but^ uto) 


If he. had thrown iiaaboveinh fried me; 


tlieps of bread. 
_ 4*11 would tave been 

t^betler half of it on fil fite-pl ace. 


Friday, wife afrentooA prayers,^* ^st, they disll^ the dinner. I was very 

3&rot. I was n<^ however. 


1 fembove jBh fried me^ or into the cook 
^t^Awre ; Vnt iams cotmision, he sp^ 

^WFrid _ 

foBd.,OT h^, ^d ate some, as well as a g^bd ^eal jrf fried 

senile oF^Pdia^reeable taste ; I fikdwk^ate a ^rsei or two of smoke-dried meat,* ' 
when Ij^ t nausea. * Th^day. before, whil^atin^ome smoke-^ed flesh, I had felt 
an unpleiBant testlin a particular part of it. I ugjfered my nausea to that incidq|||^ 
The nausea agmn relurned, and I was* seized with re violent a retelling, two or three 
timel^t^fa^e the tray was befero me, that I had vomited. At last, perceiving 

thini ^(fuld not check it, I \^it to the water-closew^Thile on the way t^t my heart 

^ f ' i ** ’ 

' Cherkes^or Circassians. if* * PThe tola is about Ae weight 6f a silver rupee. 

^ The account of the of the {fiaperial kitchen as contained in the Meen Ak^l^ji^ts curious. • 

Ordinary people are norperniiifcd to enter the kitchen.’W' During the tii^^f drefengfed taking 
up the victnala, an ai^ng is spread over thf. top ofthe kitcnenl^d care Oken therw 

from. The cooks tucMp the sleeves and the skirts of their gpKents, and hold their naiwhefore tn^ 
mouths and nostrils. Before the victuaLjLare takeiAop, a cook and one of t)fe ipferior'^ekawels taste 
them ; after which theyure tasteJ-hy thOIir Bekiira, and then put into dishes.” 

“ The Mir Bekawel his seal.u^® every dish,” Stis—Apeen Akberp, vol. I. p. 69. where the wh#!" 
arrangement may be ften. ^ 

,^4 2 ^ 
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rose, and I had again nearly vomited. ^Vlieri I had got in front^of the water-closet 1 
vomited a jpreat deal. l . 

“ I had neve* before vomited after my food, and^ot even^^ter diipking wine. 
Some suspicions crossed my mind. 1 ordered 4he cooks to he takin into custody, and 
desired the meat to be given to a dog, w^ibh I direc%d to be' shut up. Next morning 
about the first watcb^ the dog became sick, his belly^welied, and he seemed distress- 
ed. Although they threw stones at Ipm, shoveHkim, they could not make him 
rise. He remained ii^this conditioi^ll noon, after which he rose an^ recovered. Two 
young men had al^ eatln of this food. Next mord^te they tqp vomited iiiuoh,^one of 
them was eit^^M^ill, b^hoth in the «prf cs<»pea.'^ 

— A calamity fell upon me, I escape^ ^ 




• 4 ."' 




-A calamity fell upon me, I escap e#rn^f?tvl^ 
Almaty God bestowed a new life updffilA — * 

^ .k can&from the ^er w(^d, — 

I was again bom mm mmntfher’s w^b. 

( Turki.")—! was b|pken and dead^ tot 'am. again raised llPli^ j"* 

Now, in the salvation of my life, 1 recognise^h^^l^nd of God. 






Vv 

'-’y- 


men||,the 
en. 


^ “ I or d^d Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi to guard and exaijpn^ the cooks, andnt^fet 

all the particulars ca^e to KgBfk, gs they have b^n’^etailed. 

“ On*iVIonday, beill^Va court day, I ducted alKt^e grai|jp§s ani 
Begs and Vazirs, to att^d the DiwaiK. Ibrought in the two men and thl two 
t*ho, being questioned^etailetl^M wfabl<i%cirdllJfttan||^l^of the affair ii® par- 

ticulars. The ta^e|| vdB ordered to be cutT to pieces. ^ commanded t^^y^ to be 
flayed alive. (^»e of ih^^me^was ordered to be trampled|||& death by Mkfimpbant : 
the other I^comui^ded’tope shot with a matchlock* Tim lady I direpteOTvl^ thrown 
into custody. Sh^oo, ^nfrsued by her guilt, rail obe day ffl^t witl^ue retribution. On 
^Satqrd^ I eat a feo%l of milk. I dMl some of the nlfethtu^^owra', bra^^ and 

mixed in^irits. On M^day I drank thqm^khtum flower, and Teriake Faruk|^itfe- 
ed in mil|* The milk scared mj^ijpsi^ e4remely. On Saturday, as on thg firs|.day, 
quantity of extremely black sai^ltan*e^]jke 'parched bile, was voided® jftanksie to 


e^ke'p!ar( 
isW I did 


not fully (^mprehend befo! 


that life 




God, there are now no remains o^Vnesi 
|pis so sweet a thing. The poet^^s, 

( TUrki .) — Whoever coi|^ ^ the gates of death, knows the vafue of life. * 

“ Wheij^^jr these awfi^ o^^rrences pass before mymemory, I feel myself mviffun- 
tarily tunrfe^k The wercv of God has be||^Q^ new life on iJI, and how can my 
tongue m^^ss my gratitud^ Having resoi^d with jto^vercome my repug- 

^ ciroumstantiaHy everyth^H^Jnhappened. Although 

nwful, andjfim to be expressed by the tongM, or lips, yet by the 
mvour w^mightvAjod) other miys awmted me, and have pas^ in happiness and 
health., Tnat no mtffui or uneasiness nli^ht find 4s w^ among you, I have written 

^ while in the Cht^bagh.” f 

%* * 

• These Teri&ks are antidotes used to avert the efiects of poisdh'.*' 
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When I had recovft-ed from thSi ^nger, I wrote and senf this letter to K&bul. As 
the ill-fated princess Had heen|milt^f so enormous a crime, I gave her up to Yanis “"*"4 
AJi, and Khwajeh .^^d, to be*ut under contribution. After seizing’her ready money ' “ ’ 

and.effects, her male an^female ^aves; shej^ given to Abderrahlm’s charge, to 
kept in custody. Her grandson, the son of fbmhim, had previoudy been guarded with ibrahim « 
the greatest respect and delic^|» Wh^ an attempt of so heiUoqs 9 nature tos dis- S” 
covered to feave been made by the family, I di J^mttthink it prudent to have aron of 
Ibrahim’s^ in thii cpifntry. On Thursdaf the ^h of the WRabia, I sent hiip to a. i>. 1527 . 
Kamrm alo^ with,^ijttlla SirsA^vho h^ coAie from that pRnc^n son^ business, 

Hum^^qiVho had proceeded against tM^ehels of th«^st, havia^staken Jonpfir, HflmSifln 
raarcffed expeditioud^to. G^pzipur,® for the purpose of Ackingj^ir Khan. The I^Tunid' 
Afghans in ^at*^uartei% brl^S^ing notiSe of his approach ^passed tl^^^ver Siru.® 'The 
Ught^tachm’^nt W th^a^y, ^at hadairance^marche<yack,agd 
the e^try. dMmaim^en arrange^^erything as I had directed?'^ ^%Jeft R fj /a u 
Junid Snd a body of^is li%s^roops, to support Shah Mir Husain in Jonpur. Hesjlsu 
ordered Kazi Jia to rem^ behind, and left 'Sheikh Bayc'lid in Oud. Having left 
these posts well fmtlfied, aifd with every means of defence, he. crossed t^ Ganges d? ^ 
id^eh-Manikpur,^ a^d ilfrclliiftj^ W of Kalpi to jW^e. *. '^im KhaFjiiai Khan 
Jighet, who in Kabi,® ha^^^t tfete:^f snbmi^n, but iMnot himself come to 
m, ocll^ving opposite t^Kaljii, sent a persra who removed all dia- 
ls mind, and IQ^il acMihpf^i^ Hfim&iun and was introduced to 
nday the 3d orAe iR Habiai'HftniaiSn wait^on me in the garden%f And rejoin* 
lehisht. TiatYery same day Khtvajeh Dost arrived from Ka- a^*' 

Januanr 0. 


coiitf; Hr 
truSi'froii 



■«4 


At this mne messengers beran^o come close upon* each pt^er 34bWi Khwftjeh, Approach 

announce thatJih Ran^^nkatras twdoubWly on his’hi^b.aod ' ^ 


an Khan 


£ 


ai^ banka .Was ppdo 
hwati ; that it was'becon^'inS 


to 

proCTedhu^'in'pfeferfcnce to every oftHr^bjfc^ .That it||ould be bem 
afflrirs if«^e||^hment could be sent o^lfefofe Army, to the 


,^a|d had b^ join^ Lnka to. 
ensably necessary to'atteud totheb 

Biana. 

lal to my 

istance Q£|>etacbmeri' 


Bi^a. In order, therefore, toh^ss^he I pushed on before me 


Biana, nt light force, under the command of Mnnammed SulUia MirzBMrYunis Ali, 

Shah IV&nsur Bii^l^ Kitteh Beg, and Kismi Bfij||jPi. N^ier Khan, a son of Hass^ 

Khan Mewati, had fallen into my hands in the batti^with Ibrahim ; I had kept him 
as al^^ge, and his father, ||psan Khan, had o8te||<^nou8ly maintained a correspond- HeUjoir. 
enSfe , aM consta^ly asked bac^ his son. hlany ims^^eijb that if I gowed Haaaan 
Khan ]^sending%is son tahimj®^, 4^}d be extremely Sensible of thd^ipuigation, and AtwS- 

^ * • ■ •». 

1 It is worthy of notice, that^lSber refrains from mentioT^g 1)18 name. ^ ^ 

* Gbazipur is east firom Jonpur^ on the left bank of the flaMgs, and tike that 

3 The 3irwu or S^K), is a branch of the Goger or Gogra, l^ch joins it a ffitle dEbfr, 

however, applifes that name to the joint stream, tilHt falls into the Ganges. A ♦ 

* Knreh-Manikpnr, to called tt^dislinfuish it froid another Kureh or Currah, is about twenty miles 

above Allahabad on th^^ges, Kurel^ or Currah being on the right bank, and Manikpur higher ngNin 
the left. . A ■ 

5 K&lpi stands '(h* ilie right bank of the Jumna, between Agra and Allahabad, and has ^ways been a 
place of consequcilcS. - • 
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exert himself actively in my service. I therefore invested his son, Naher Khan, with 
a dress of honour, and on his entenii^ into an en^geipeut, sent him back to his father : 
but that wretch, «§ soon as he had ascertained that his%on was r^^sed, wd before the 
young man had reached him, totally fofgetfill of ^e obli^^tion conferred pn him. 
marched but of Alur^and went to join Ra'na Sanka. I was certainly guilty b?*a piece 
^ of imprudence in dismissing his son at such a crisis. ^ 

A great deal of rain fell about ^issjlime, and we bl^ several parties at which Hu- 
maiun top was present ; although h&did not like wine, yet duringf these few days he 
dra#it. # ^ 

Kitin Kara One of the UUfSt fei 
Sultan takes 
}la}kh, Sa- 
nbagh. See. and 

.^The trooE 
^ l^tau's hands. The 

t£e nten agement of an e^Cpedition against my dominions, i^t^i!^ tlie territory^ Ibek, 
Ki^im, and Sarabagh. * ^hah SekadS&r, being confoundi^iby.the fall of T ^ lk ^ , sur- 
fendered the fort of Ghuri to the Uzbeks, and Mulla BSba and Baba Sli^h^«with 
some Uzbefe, took pofeessian of it. As Mir Hameh’s fort^as close at hand, he slw 
nothing left for it bulfto declafe'-^^ the Uzbeks^ A days af|erwardg, the Mir and 
his party were ordered^td*Balkh, as a pJacAf safety, \^le BtH Sheil^jvith a'lfody 
of Uzbeks, proceeded to occupy his c^Wie.^sMir i^meb introduced 
sdK* into the castle’, . and wpoiutedHITe resVe^his pff^ their quarters in 
at some Stance fgila, llch other.' MSr Hameh having bounded Baha 
made him and s(|^e of^^j^there prisoners, dispatched me^^&gers full si 
gri Berdi a|ifl|phd^ tj^vh hinf notice of what had^a];meped. Tengri 
^ely s|pt Yir AJ^Sj^ffLatif, and^a party^of his best iln, to biSmssistance. Before 
,^Abhamvai, Mutih Saba had reacUH* tn^ castle with a paAy of XlS&eks, intenS^g t(> 
have attadmd it ; he wasg|^owever,^m>able p 8 *efifect anything, and the gar^on having 
succeede^Kk joining the ^tachmefll sent l^Jp^engri Berdi, reached in s^dty. 

^ Baba Sheikh’s wound was they* cut off his head, which' Iffir Hifeeh 

brought afong with him. I distin^ishea him by particular marks of honAiuir and re* 
gard, and ranked him in the nu|Bber of my most intimate and^avourite servants. 
When Bald Shaghawel marclied gainst these two old traitor^ I had promised him a 
reward of ^ of gold for ea^# their heads. In adi^tion to all the otheil|^^ ot 

H^nmi, I gave him a ser^" of gold according to ^lat ^ro- 

^**™'4^^** proee^eiU^ this time witft light fon^^wa^ Biani^ had cutoff 
and beo^^away^v^al^eads. Ksmi and Bujkeh, wimH^l^itigout with a few ma- 
• ^J^crs^^rw^efftellig^ce, dcl&ted two parties of the enemas skirmishers, and 
sey^^or ei^y men ; from whom Kismi havi^g«gained an1lentio,information. 

^ Jjb 

^1'he F<w*t of Zefer was in Eadakh^^. ’ ^ 

^ T»w 


<dcce5« of 
M:r Hl- 
fr.eh. 


Baba Shieili 

Imparts, 
6i]^, and 
’ to Ten- 
rdi imme- 


favour WB 
mise. 


Hawaii 
Khan Me- 
«4ti joins 
Kan a 
i*anka. 


^ 1 ne i? Of Zefer was in EadakhAan. ’ ^ % 

Itek, Kharim, and Sarabagh, all stand on the Khulm river between Khutaand Kehmetd. 
It the ^ here maifidned be of 1 * tolas, the value is about £37 ; if of 34 ^oB%^ut £45, 
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that Hassan Khan Mewati had ^riVed and formed a junction with the Rana, he im- 
mediately returned back with the intelligence. «. 

On Sunday the 8jh of the pJkith * I went to see Ustad Ali Kuli lye that same great Usud Ai 
gun, of which the ball-timber bad been uninjured at the*time of casting, and the 
powder-chamber of whlfti he hdfi afterward east and finished, as haa j)een mentioned. 

We went to see how far it would throw^ It was dischai^d a^ut aftemoo^rayers, 
and carried one thousand sut^ll^^ndred. ^ces. ^ l|ptowed on Ustid a dagglff a com-* 
plete dress, an^^^Tip^Mk horse, as an honorar^reward. ^ 

iiit iiabcr 


On MopriUy the Jemadi, I beg&n my mari||^ to the holy 

the Having passed suburb!, J encamped ^ the ^izi^ wh( 

three (wIRSot days,, to j#»11^ 

As I did not p^ce great^e] 


war 


the army and eommunicate' the necjlKry instructions, Sanks 


e on the men of Hindustan, I em pJl^ their Amirs in 

ectbd to pro- 
I appojlf^ 



Keb. 1 1. 


- maldng dmq^i^excursipns in different directions. Alim Khan 
cee§^th Al%ll|f*ford9^*Gua1iar, to cypy assAtance to Rahimdm , 
Mait<i^l^iimSam^i,^.Hamid with his brothers, and Muhanmed Zeitun, to pij^eld 
with a light-armed ^r^jl^ards Sambal.^ W **• ,' 

Atlhil^tntion we«/^cei^ed information that Rana Sankal^ pushed on with aN 
hia atay nearly a8„^ a|fBiIaa.^ The pwty that had Impi si^t out in dftrance were 
not able to reach the fort, nor^^t^ ^ commnnictdeMmPiti ^^Ae garrison of Bilna 
had.§dvan(%cF^oo far^m th^l^rt, and too l^Ie*cautibbjlWd the enemy haring 
un^lfecte^^allen upon them in great for6e, completely routed them.^ Sanger Khan 
JenjuJ^elllWl on this occa8i(Sh. Al§eh th^|^beg|m, Kitteh B^ came gallopingi«ip 
without ’j^armour, and joined in the action. . He had disnlltti^d a Pagan, and was 
in thellct'of laying hold of hijp, when the 8patclu« a sifoi^ from^ servant 

of Kitteh liJig, struck the'Beg o»the shoulder, and yvoui^edtinn^ *te«£ply> that he ' 
was not able to ocme intoUhe field during the rest of tha^tr a^ldn^lu^ Sanka. • 
He,- rec^^’ed long after, bu| nev«'Wd|(||JpmpleteIy wellf -Kimi, SHah,JI^-^ 
sur Hblls, and every-man ^t camej^E^^M^ I know not whether fronj fear, or ' 
foji puA>se of strildng a panic iitto tjj^'peo^febestowef unbounded p0se on the 
cooipge affli hSrdihood of the Pagan ar^y. ^ 

Maroliing hence, I sent forward K^m, «e m'an)pr< of horse, mth the pwneers, to t 
open a number of erells in the Pergaima of Medhaj^r, which was the placTwhere the 
army was to encamp.'' 

(^l^rday the fourteenth of the first Jemldi, I i^hed from the vicinity of Agra, 
and enibimped in the ground %here the wells had l^ei^dug^„. 

Nexfiikoming ( marched. from,jliiat|BTOund. It occui^^ to me thi 
is, of all the jdaces in neiglifcowffood, Sikri* ^|^g th%t 


was. 


in wJ 


1 Of the first Jemadi, wUaTlIfte 10th of i ebruary I58f^ , , 

* Sambid lies to th^^t of the G^ges, nearly m the lantu^ of Delhi, and^t||N; frAWnops^ 

» Biina lies ^letwedRbg^a and BKitambor, but nearer the fcfroer. . ^ 

* Mir Akhur * * * * 

^ SSkri was a f.vouritajplsce of|lsber's ; he built a palace si^ laid out a ga^ thm. 

grandsim Akber made hSpil^mage on foot, from Agra to Ajmfr, to the tomb of Khwajeh Mn^iM 
back, to procom tkefdst’s intercession for his having male children, he visi^ a Selim 

at SAk and le^^Mm him that God had heard his prayers, and that he would have three sons.— 


» 


.ted as I Keb. 17 . 
ilTwater was uabcr 

nutfchesfc- 
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Di^LOmfi- 
ture of Ab- 
dal-az'^ 

detarhg|ff.t. 


most abundant, was, upon .the whole, the most desirable station for a camp ; but that 
it was possible that the Pagans 4 ilig^ 1 |^nticipate lis, take possession of the water and 
encaiip there. I |herefore drew up my army in ordfll of battle, with right and left 
wing and main body, ^dtedvanced forward in battle arraj^ ^ sent on EfeniSsh Mu- 
hammed S&xban with Kisiijnai,’ vho had gone to Biaha and returned back, who 
h^ seen and knew ev^y part of the country^ ordering him to proceed to the banks 
*of the lUfek of Sikri, and to look out a good grounfffor eltcamping. ( 5 n reaching 
my station, I sent a messenger to'mehdi Khwajeh,»to direct hiln to co&e and join me 
wi^^t delay, with the |brce that nils in Biapa. sam^lame I s^t ^ servant 

of^mmaiun’s, one Beg Mirj^ Mo^ul, i^h’e body ditroops, to%et noti^ ^hii^mo- 
tions of the Pag||^. They^cordingly f&«out by nightman# next morning'tetarned 
with information, *t^t the enemy were encamped a kos side of Rsawer. ^ The 

same day Mdi^^^bw^h, with Mohammed Sultan Miraa,^ and th^^^^ta^ps that 
h^l^en senl?w%ian 4 *Veturned and joined,u^ ^ , 

H diredied that the^difFerent Begs should have charge ad'^jpc'^d'seoute 

iiijtiAm. When it was Abdpl^aziz’s day,^without taking anjpv^autions, he advanced 
as far as Kanwaheh, which is five kos from Sikri. The Pagaifi ;(ver^ on tl^r.JIWch 
forward when they gofrbotiqp of his imprudent and disorderly advance, whi^ thi§r no 
sooner learned, than ^ l]|pdy df/ojir or five thousand of them at once pushed on and fell 
upon him. Abdal-azi» aiM MMla’^pak .had with th’erfj abou^ a thousand or fiftpen 
hundred men. \^hout taking into c^sideration the numbers or positicSfrof thp ene- 
my, they immecfiafdly engaged. Qn t% Vpry first oinrge,h number of theif ||e|^were 
taken prisoners and carHhd off the fi^dL 4>,'' ^ ■* 

The mmnent this ^ii^ljjgence andvef^ dispatched IV&hib Ali Kbfilifeh, with ^iis fol- 
lowers, to tn^. ' ^uUa Hussain and miOB Mhei^^were sent cldse after to 

their support^jpeing dirdbte^o pusSbn, each according td^he speed of his horse.^ I 
tl^ ^tiRhed * Ali Jeng^.fing .to cover their retreat. Before the arrival fif 

the fint <|pinfoj^ment, consisting mU^liib ^j^halifi^ and his party, they had re- 
duced Abd||-a^ and his ^tachmeqpto gfdliPstridts, had taken his horse-tail stap,dai^, 
Ad taken and pu^ to death Mu]^ If umet^ Giulia Dimd, and Mulla A^lc^ j^or^^er 
"brother, besides a number of othei|b *o‘8ooner did the first reiuforcemep| comeup, 
than Tahii^ebri, the maternal uncle of Mohib'|Qi, made a puslpTorward, but was 
unable to effect a junction with ms friends, and got into the midst of the^^einy. 
Mobib Ali himself was thrown down in the action. Hut Baltu^aking a ch^Wfrom 
behind, 8U|^^ed in bringw him off. They pursued our troops a full kos, t^iialted 
the inomeilt t^ descf^J^hammed Ali Jen^Apjr’s trppps^from a distanc^ 

MessengSk now arrijhii succession 6 #^ori(^p lhat the en^my had ad- 

j<*st no time in bucMing on (ram^%rmQpr ; we arrayed our 
T-r*' 


vanced clo^ upon us 

f. % 




riis pngl^,” slys^hev.iiot, “ wa? so pleasing to Akber, JjjjpiaUy wheiAtbegM to be accom- 
plished, that' He called Hb eldest son Selim after the Pervish,, the town, wWA formerly had 

been called Sikri, the name of ratehpu|, which signifies place of joy^jlM pleasure, and built there a very 
beSSltiful palace, with the intention of iflaking it his capital." — T%evmot’s Trckels, vol. V. p. 148 . ^ 

‘ Or Kismi. • 2 Bisawer is a small town ten oftWBlve miTes~n(fflMiest from BiinE 

Abnik-sabruk. * * "*.» 
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horses in their ^ail, and were no ^^ner accoutred than w;e xnoimted and rode out ; I 
likewise ordered the guns to ad^ce. After mSrehf^ a kos we found that the^emy 
had retreated. ‘ ^ • a " 

TherJ being a lai^e^& o^our left, I encamped thereto have the benefit of the 
waters* We fortified the guns in front, and connected them by^hains. Between every n 
two guns Ke left a spa^ of seyen or eig|it gez, * which was defended by a ch^. Mu% 
tafa Rumi b^dispos^the^ns according t^h||^{imi^ fashion. He was extremely 
active, ii^t^p^nV anff skilful in ^e managements artillery. As UstfiS ^uM was 
jealoil| ^ hnuj I hi^statiop^-Mmtdfei ii^the i^ht with Hum^fin. In theifj 


dbtr ft-r- 
tifies hL> 



whe)ra|9|i^if^ere no guns, I caused the Hi^ustani and l^horasahi i^neers and spader 
men W run a ditch. Ai cwsequence of^e bold and unexpectedMvance of the Ra- 
gans, joinnj^jhe res^ i^tbe engagement that had taken pl^a^t Biana, aided by 
the prailj^«j ^^^ omiM|p glassed on them by Shah Mansu^ and those :^o 

had.bbm^,fp were was an evident alarm diffused ajnong the froops ; t^yde- 

feat of Abd^mliz cdju^pbte’d this panic. In order to reaqsurc my troops,' and toj^dd to 
the ^parent strengtfi-^^^ position, wherever there werWnotguns, I directed fl^ gg 
like %ip^ to made of wood, and the spaces between ca c^ f them, being seven ^ir 
eigEt g6z,^ to be CQ^ec|ed and strengthened by bull’s hiddb^t^^d into ropes. Twenty 
or twenty-five days elapsed befSre iliese machines aifd^ltttiitib'^^ero^nished. Dnring 
thii^terval^ Rasim Hussain^Sultan, who tl^.gitodson of Sultan Hussain Mirza 
by cme offe^'^daughters, Ahmed Yfisel^^^^e^YuSw, with some belonged to the 
roya^cqpi^ and a number’ of othft* men wto Sad gathered by ones’ and twos from dif- 
ferent quarters, amounthig in all to five hundred persons, afri|^ from Kfibnl. Mu- Jfubimn'i.d 
ham tiled Sherif the astrology a ideally felfpw^ came alp t^ vdth t^m. ^^ba Dost 

> who had been ^t to Kfilml for wine, ^nie- b^k™ .... ? 


9 


wee wine of 
_^hile the 
iseque^ce 


Suchi,^ who had been »ht to Kabul tor wine, ^nie- b^K intJi ^qm^c^^ice 
Ghazni, laden on^ three strings of camels,* and'^amved )ll|^|eir comRM^. W 
anq|r was yet in^he state of alarm ^d p^ic ^j^has been menwwie^^in cons 
of ]^t events and of ill- tim^l and ^Jjaiphi^rlB^Ws that had been spread aljtoad, that 
^(tS^in^ wretch Muhammed ;^rif,jpllltead^ giving me any a^sistqnce, loudly 
phwltumM to every person whom he^et in^e ctpnp, that at thn time l^rs was m 
the 'west, .and that whoever should engage comng|'ftom the opposite qiouter would be 
defeated. The coinage of such as cil&sulted this vii^nous soothsayer, was Smsequently 
still j^^her depi^sed.' Without listening to his foolish predictions, I proceeded in 
t^^l^e steps whicS the emelgency seemed to d^and, and used every exertion to 
put’i^froops in a fit state to eng^ the enemy. ^ . jf 

Orfifenday the 2l8t^« :^nt Jemfili to collec^^<i^Sy bowfc^f theDo&b .u- 

and Delhi ^e could,' tp^qce^^t#them to pltntlif tte^untry of ]^w4t, and to 
leave nothi^ indime and ^btress these distriej^MAl^ Tfirk^^ .#|had 

come from KAbul, was mstiwcted to accompany Sheikh 0%ia^ tod to sefe 0»t ^ery- 

4 T « f ^ I 

1 Fifteen ^riateen f^l. ® Turkish or Ottoman. ^ • 

» Fourteen or dxteoi feet, gjk ^ ‘ Suchi probsb^ means Ahlar (waterman), butler. 

‘ The kUar or stringiof cam^ CMitained five, according M Abul&xl, Ageen Akbery, vol. I. p. : 
who a^^ns tM s^me number to ^at of the mule, p- 157. m 

* ^ prbWk^^euld be Sunday, the 22d of the first Jtsnadi (Feb. St.y 

* #• 
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* thing poBsible was done to plunder and ruin Me^t. Similar ordei|[ were given to 
Magyiir Diwan, who was instiliNtfdHo proceed^ ravage and de»}late some of the 
bordmng and remoter^istricts, raining t^c country, ifed caiTj-in^off tlm inhabitants 
* into captivity. They md^ot, however, a[^ar to have sufl^r^ much tftese pro- 
ceedings. • ® 

Baber’s pa- On M^day the 23d of the first Jemadi, I mounted to ^rvey my p^ts, and, in 
e course of my ride, was 8criou8life.struek with.. the rbflectio\that l^d'always re- 

e traces of 


nitence. 
Feb. 25. 


the 


sdl^^, oi^ tiiSe or another, to ma^^ effectual r^^ntance, ^d 
a hf^erin^ after the renunciation Tor^de^iworks Jmd ever mhaim 

T «^d to myself, p, my soul ! 


remaine 

• ■ 



eart. 


it 
' # 



’La' 

wf 



Hoi^long hast thou been £he s|ive of thy 
. Hour nluah of thy life hast thoii thrown away !■ 

Since thou hast set ouVda a Holy War, . ^ ^ 

.Thon hast seen death before thine eyes for salvation. 
ifSNvho resolves to sacrifice his life to save himself, 

Shall’atnw tfiat exalted state which thou knowest. 

" Sel^ thy^lf fer away from all forbidden enjoyments ; 

Cleanse thys^^fi^m all thy gs. 

, Having withdraita myseli^P® such temptation, «**'■ 

vowed never more |p Sliikwine. * 

' /* ■ 

tU Having sont for the g^d and silver gob{^ and cups, with all the other utei&ils used 
I for drin^|gi pa^l^' I^i^ ^ ted ihenM^«vl^ brolw, ai^ renounced the use of Vine, 
purifying m^^ndpd.^ ^e fragmen t^f the goblel^tm^tb^l^tenmls of gold and sil- 
ver, I dir^cte^i^' be divl^f^ *amon^5ferwi8hes and the poor. The first person who 
foAowed me m%y^r^|ientance was i^o ali^ accompanied me in my resolutioft 
of ceannPlto cut the beard, and of allonftigtit tc^ grow.^ -pThat night and the following, 
numbers o^j^mlrs and courtiers, solSers a^SferMns not iathe service, to the nupil^r 
of nearly three huiPred men, luad^ vd’^of rdpmatioa. The wine which, wtf ha^^lb 
us we poure^ on the ground. I that the wine brought by Baba I|pst sh^d 

have salt thrown into it, that it mi^t be made ul^PVinegar. On the spot where the 
wine had been poured out, I directed a wain to be sunk and built .of stone, 
by the wain an alms-house to be erected. In the montlf of Moh^rem, kvlhe^^p. 9^5, 


thedruUdiij 
▼easeb, am 
renounces 
the use of 
^r.e 


Renounces 
. the stamp- 
duty, so 
tar as re< 
gards Mu- 
sulmans. 

« 


in’my way from Q^ulpur to Sikrf, I found f||n^ain 
ynu^a vow, th|j|^^ gaii^|he vi«(fory o5W«Hana 
eq^ tire temgba (IRrlffcaBUP-^yn^ied Iromj^splmans- 
, vow of penitenP, l>erwi^.ll^h«nmea^^baa and 
' my iSomise. I said, “ ^icn dHhight to reui^d iue of 
^ ''^^Imans;” 

w:« 

Fir|a&n8, conveying intelligence p" the two important nildeuts^ that h^ occurred. 

- This vow was someti^s made by persons who set out on a war against the'fel^S^tteje^||fenot 
rrim the beard till they returned victorious. Some vows of a similar nature may b?fomd in Scripture. 


when 1 we^to^visiliGi 
completed. ^d pi 
Sanka the p^fan^ I woi 
At ^^i^timf^ when L 
ShoKh )Kt me in 
^ I rggf^nce^h# 
and I sent 
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Thejollowing copy of the Fir 4 |n written by Sheikh Zeined^i^n, and.ient ronnd 
my dominions. •,> • Ai; * 

0 ^ * * * 

^ Jl^^Yman of Zehireddin Muhammed u 

Let us^ 
such as hem 
who Si 

let us l^^^ises 4d' Ae best of^created0bei, 

pur%t^^0frienaPwho are’^^re; —5 ..u.iwr-iiKe 

unde^naing. which. % place in whlft the affairs of'the worW 
true light, ^ ^ 

right, ai 
tl^hi^' 




a# bsk hs^le0ng. 
Mvhammedf and to his fan^y m 
ed be th^. mirror-like minds of 

^ le^ffairs of' the worM are seen in thotjr 

hich ^^t|^reasury of the pearls that adorn th^ ftrms of truth and 
jSfrs of the figures brilliant Wols oftbia truth— tb|t 
the mod^ ofdts creation, is j)ro^ to desire the gratifi^- 

[^ «gb the r^unciation of sui^^esires is inseparaMjfecdn- 

necte^mth the favp^ni^^^^d and celestial idd. Hunmn passions are not far remop^l 
* my mind is not pure, dnee Uojj^tdy draws me towards 

eviW'Hn^ this ilfetinence from v^kedpjps is a boon' <i|pme gained, but by the 
mercy of the most merciful King— Fcit sti^ is the ^S^^emsnSk if that he gives it 
■ ** kiitdness. The purpose of 

WTi#g t^llpnes, and of enouncing tH^^tbs^ that from A^ailty of human 
natup, incompliance with the usage of kii^,%e sedinftions of ^alty, and the cos- 
tom of men of rank, bofli kings and sdldiersMuring the times^f early youth, many * 
forbi Jden acts and unlawful ^eds jjgve bc^iuelllttnately j °"‘^“^ r a few 

days’ repentance and scH^w havifig ensued, tha|o fotbUd^^ ac^.M^ ^ Accession 
been renounced, and the door of reliipse shut oiRuch c^g^al tran^n^rag by un-c 
fieigsfd repentai>d% But tW renuqjifttioiy iwp, which is the<Gi(flB0ndis^nsable of* 
all renunciations, and thfe ii[jfct1inDM4aa|^fe||t,^ese resolutions of iimen^bent, re- 
hjd behind a veil,*!^ t^we season, and did notj^how itself 

^in !hV blessed and auspirnduslli^, wlaji^^erting all our e^l^^ies, and biaiing^# 
on the badge of a holy war,* ?re ra^down, ^n|^th the armies ^bA|i||^igi| i8 the 
FaUh, over agaimft the Pagans in Wrfare ; havin&beard from secret in^ration, and 
frodaJ^^arningsipfj^oice that cannot err, the l^sed tidings of A. L. M.’ or of, O ye 
thatj^e r^tivtd the fgidi, anc^hose hearts bend do^ at the nienliun of God, foV the 




f plucking up the roeds 
and*the pointn of 



n, we knockeowitj 
assisting, |p 

a 



jUiimig^ a^he door of 
to tb^sa^g, Ife who 

if tbc Tcw 935. 'Kll therf I 

SDVCT In^l^ but 


‘iT: 


* There i^Hfeuna in coW this place till the b^i 

therefiae ^ow only Mr and my own Persian croies. * 

2 Mr Hlalalfe's cmiy Ghazi, the “ EmPror _ ^ * 

ncoudy, as ^Fn|^piun|^p title of Ghaai till after the battle withjwblfCan^^i^ 

s The paflQb in itafliare inuPhn Ae original. ^ 

* Ekhrdm is property the n^jlpi^ich piipiras tie round^eir middle, when on the pilgrimi 

Mekka. It.'^.-here used as the'l^ibol of what^tnay be called C Mubaumedaa crusade. 9 

^ jfr th^gt^Sfllgl^f the three letters, Alif, Lam, Mhn, prefixed to se^pal chapters of t^ Koran, 
se^jp’svel^^ pi I^reliminar/ Dbeourse to that work, aectkm 3. * 


t 


;e of 
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knocks at door, persists in knocking, shall he admitted, opene^l^e door of* his 
mercy : and we have directed tlJlf holy wai;|are to comnjence with the Grand Warfare, 
the War against our &il Passions. In *ort, after s^ng with fce tongue of truth 
and sincerity, O, my CrJkor ! we have sidgected our passicms ; on Uiy Ude, for I 

have ^t^ on the tablets of my heart, that rum, for the first time, I have iMeed be- 
iKcomc a Musulman, I have blazoned abroad ^ desire to renounce wine^hich was^ 
formerly hid in the treasury of my heart*K^And^e servants, victory-adorned, in obe- 
to theibnmands which terminate in bl^i%, have, fo?‘ ^^^lo|^of religion, 
d^ed,up<m the ground of conteimt aniruidif and broken in pieces, tb^J)let6, and 
" #u^ and all the utensite and vessefc of and of gold, which, resemblinf in their 

nVi^'ber and splendour the fetars of the lof!^ sky, were the oriJapients of the^Assembly 
of Widtedness, and were like unto those idols which, Gdd^jvil^g, we S^l quickly be 

“ ’ >elpless 
Sssiq^ of 

thosB near the presence, a^the ^tom is tESt' jolRdE^ihe ’'thge 

fashion of the i>nnce, in*that same melMbg wiere exaltedjW^lE^^g^pr of rep^^^ce, 
and entirely renounced ^e use of strong drinks ; and still, crowds of tl^e who aipsub- ^ 
jected to us, hourly fi® their blessing and exaltation in this self-dOnlal. And h^s 
are entertained,ilfecor^in^to the &jdng. He who shows the road to goodness is as the 
door of good, that the tiles^g^f J^e ^s*will terminate in the goodfortun^Ad 
greatness qf theM^ab whose u'rilrer^kiy^^re successful, the elnper^ And^fit 
from the h^y flmuence of*1;he8e «Mds, victory and^success may day bf day 
increase ; after the conclusion of ditOrprize, and the fulfilment of tms wish, 
that the Bpna|j| iB ^I^ fha world obey^titoy redj^e ^ch perfect execution, that, in 
"^tdi by sway, Qgd keeping imbch to them from aU evil and 

^mfsy fotd^a creature ^o shall indulge in the use of intoxicating 



hUprelf in procuring ifiaking spirits, or ii^ selling them ; 

MPor bring them in. 


the regions 
^gU. enn 

liquor, o^mpj 

sha^Mirebf^ them, or keep th|iit^ ^-%^tTys<them;4iPor bring them in. Abstain 
tfirom intoximOion: p^kaps you jnayJmfiat^wdf dfd a blessing on this self-^^^ 

t queSi And, as ap.* offering made^cll^ qreasionfcf thiof-smcere repentance, the sfiq^f 
royal bount^l^lks risen, and displayW^e waves Iftcrality, which is ti^(|i|p>nrce of 
the popnlousness of the world, and of the glory mFthe sons of meiX And' a Fir^j^ 
has issued, renouncing, as far as concerns the Musulimms, the^||^ha of 
minions, the amount of which exceeds all limits and ^culatioo^H^r the 

time of former fultaas, ll^.^sage was to levy it, vet the practice was ©pp6sit«^*hf^ the 

the holy an^^^d^rs iftve beei?^^ven, 

"street, or on^r^ *shonld^e^i%ha be 

recced or Iqvied; q^d^lo^ there shall be no Ma^r de^^^ in the exeeptihh of 
these chmmdids. ^Aitd if «>tjr%ne alt0s these commands e^Ag^mkg heard t^§t^ ^n, of 
a tt^f, theirrime ^ mMSli act shall fall on that person wl^^gaU chmge these,^xmmands ; 
the duty of rfe soldi^i4 who are shielded under the n%al' favom^ wheffier Turks or 
Ta^s, or Arabs or Ajems,' or IBltdus or Perd^ns, of subjlcts civil or onfit^y, and of 


ume oi loriacr auiuum, 

constitutions of^e 

t^t in no city'*oJIS»wilf%rJjosS3^orsi 




• Arabs, or not Arabs. 


!*> 

1* 
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all fcc followers of every religion, and of all the tribes of the sons of men, is, that being 
strengthened a^ filled with hope5#)y this sustmni|^ generositjH thdf ^y employ 
themselves in the ^mses of thfe.mightinessjbf Him who ex^s for ever ; and may jever 
deviate from the ij^unctions of the mandate whose termin^o* is ^ good; but adhe- ^ 
ring to-their duty, acSording to the Firman that has been pi^blished, fulfil ite^inten- 
tion. And as soon as jt reaches the seal, that the great, the exalted, the lofty, obey ^ 

‘it. WrittM by the High Commin(H great God exalt tide Finindn, mui the^ 

Almighty alw^s prot^ its inviolabi^^- limM the* 24th of the first Jett^i, m ^te y^ Feb^ io- 

933. , ^ » •>% ^ I ■ . ^ a!* 

At thiT^me, as I have already observ^ con^iguence of preceding event 

ral TOnstefnation and^arm prevailed great and smalll^ There was not a i 

person who Mteredna juaij^y word, nor an individual ifriio delivered a cour 
opinion.' yazirs,**ihh(^ duty it was to J3M good counsel, and the Aniini, who 
enjoyed ofH^gdoms, neither spo# Wavely, nOT(||fcas their counsel or 41^ 

pot4iaenM[^i|ia ^gwD^'»lfen of firmless. During the whole course of this axp^- 
tion Khalifeh coinm|^4umself admillibly|^d was unreipitting and indefatigai>le3n 
his ^k^e^vours j^lit ever^hing in the best order. ^ At len^^j observing the umver- , 
salidi^uTagemii^'of my troops, and their total ws^ I formed my plan. I 

called an assembly of all the Amfrs and'officers, th^,— “ Noblemen His spctcb 

s oldiers ! Every man that comes in|^^e wojM^s^jfec^J^o d®)Iution 
r^^e pasJA away and gone, God only.k^^fe^pWhalgeable. ^Whoever comes to 
the* feast of life, must, before it is over,*^!** |rom the^cup of d^jF % ^^o arrives 
at t^ irfti of mortality, loust one day ineyitably^e his departureTroA ttet house of 
sorrow— the world. How much better i& i?tq die with honour than to live with in- 

With fame, even if I I am contente^S* | ^ 

L^fiBiie.be mi*,sMB 59 |l!»dy is Death’s. ' ^ p.} w 

^om^i^^||&*|^ha8 now placed us in stf^ a cri^ 
die t&i^thW if we survive, we rise yicb^* 


When 

ncCTh. 


famy ! 




lost High God has 


*^^if we ,fell in the field, 

^ms, t^ivengersof the csta^Jof 


rear on 




Let with oste acligd , 

holv wo^ that lone of us will e^ think of t&g his face from rf^ror^ ^r 
d^rt from the batUe and slaughfer that ensues, till his soul is separated from his 


d^rt fro^ ^ 
libiBter ^dsei 

in the& handsjiswore 
and i^fifo^were 

a«d cftB^n 


menL 

taken 



[ 4 wfir.‘ 
Dofib boTi%n, hf|(N« 


,rvii, small and great, aU with emtiktion, seizing the blessed iorin i«^wcr. 
re iiLthe foriit I had given. >iy^kn ^cceedyd to admira^ 
‘dfifetly and neafd^jlfi^diftd fg^ - 

'ere particular^ tuanni% at this very B|p- Baber’* 
Khttt pnihada^cedandt^enI^^^tbKW.l^had^^^ 

Sfcthenameof Rus^Kh^ife^ng^ii»fei ^yof 

taken Koel,'* and made Kichek^ priso^r. Zahirfhad 

" * nicti. 



1 Tho^hml 
^aberi, , , 



mrspn «re from the ShdHBmeh of Ferffl®. % 

the Do 4 b, below Chandwar. » Chandwar lies 0 | the Jumna ^ow Agra. 

lul, is in the Doab, between Agra and Anopshm ^ 



%• 
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" been compelled to evacuate Sambal, and had rejoined me. Sultan Mubammed D^ai 
had retireS|(rMn Hlftaaijj, and joined my army. The Pagans of the su^ounding coun- 
try ij^e and blockaded ^u^iar. Alim^ljan, who Ifid been s0t to the succour of 
t 41 Gualiar, instead ^tat place, had marched oflF to his (#(vn country. Every 

day sqjne unpleasaA: n^ws reached us from one place or another.'^^Many Hindustanis 
. began to desert from the army. Haibet K|han Gurg-endaz’ ^^d to Sambal. Hassan 
Khan Bariwal fled^And joined the Pagans. Wi^ut minding the fugiti#s, we con-^ 
^larch 12„ re||rd onl^ our own force.. OT^TueMay, the 9th ctf ^edatter Jemadi, on 

HeadvaiH of^« Nouroz, l^fadv^Ccd my guns, and tripods that n^fe o^wheels, with 

theen™^ all^th(e#pparatus and machines ]|^hich ||d^d;>repared, and marched forward^ith jtny 

drawn '^p and divided inl^^right and left wi^and centftj in battle 
■ ordm". I seiSt forward in front the guns and tripods placed Im^hfeel -carriages. Be- 

. hind them was stationed Ustad Ali with a body of his m 1 ^hlock-m^CB, 4 o prevent 

the fomnlumcation bet]|^ the artm^ and infantry, who were .b^ii^ i^m being 
/C|g|j|d|Mpmd^ ena^J^them to advance ai;|d form into line.^milcijjjj^ rm^iWil-e |brm- 
evei7 mani«^atione^ in his place,K£^l! 8 ped along thnh'nejbimabng the Begs 
and^roops of the centr^ right and left, gwihg each division spe^nl ihstruction^'how 
they were to act, and to every man orders how to conduct himself, and in what man- 
^ ner he was to m^age ; a§d, ha^J^ made these arrangements, I ordered the army to 

Kneamps. move on in orddPof a^ut a ko^^vhen we halted to encamp. The Paga^js, 

on getting notice of our moflbn#^^ * “ alert, and several parties drfS^ out tp 
us, and adAaipse^J^e up to our gunsjgn^.&llh. After our army had encamped, and 
wheij w'd h^ strengthened and fortifiM our position in fronh^ I did not intefid fight- 
ing that day, Fpus^ on a few of ouc.tro^s to syrmish with a party of the enemy, 

. by-way o»takin^roidien?»^hBy t^sf numbeA*f PagaM^d cut off their heads, 
which they broilghjUawayitlW^ktKflm also cut oflF and wllught in some heads. He 
^haved extrem^y^^Hk lilli incident r^d the spuits of our army excessively, ap^ 
bad a wonderful efflTO in giving them confid fepcejf c the^^lves. f ^ 

March 13 . sf^^ext iwl'uing, I marched from ^h^' t^^^ntention of offering battik; 

•\^e|Khalifeh and some of my advil|te tepreSii|ea to n^^at as the ground on * 

' wli rad fixed^ h^ing Vas near afij^ld, it would'lfe proper, in the fir ^ 
throw up a i|Kh and to fortify it, after which wi^ight march forjvard 
* the position. Khalifeh accordingly mounted to ^e^dfrection s abo ut 

rejoii^ us, after having set pioneers to work on the diff[j||bt pal"^ 
proper persoiy to superin^nd their progress. 

On Satur^y^ 4 he ISthb^^ latter Jemadi, hav^ dra^e 
advanced o^qi^^lef^^d c^Mn battle arj^y ' 
ground th|t rad Wepfpjcpare^ for us. Many 
wer^enjt^etUin p 4 i*ifig'oth^, whgi news wa^oulh^ 
in sighQ I Imme^at^y lilounted, and gave orders tha 
delay, T^air ^ his pc^^and that the g^ns and lines shmaJdl'be pS^^lly i 
As the letter announcing my sdtequent victoJ|conta^ -a cle^^U 
the ^rcumstances of the Army Jfll Faith, th^umber of the Pagan 1 

' If Gurg.mdaz, the epithet is the wolf-hunter; if jrara*-endar, the rhinocerosluntT. 

8 


Afarch 16 . 

Again ad- 
vances. 


And enga- 
ges the 
enemy. 
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of ijittle and arrangements of both* the Musulman and Pagan 


fore subjoin the ofijcjal despat^ * 
without adding or nfking away; 


announc; 


’k 


If 


the yictbry, as competed by Snei 
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« 

lall there- 

leikh Zein, 

♦ A 


The Firman ofWiireddin Muhammed B<fl>eiriGhazi {vict^iadk Ser the Ifyatkm.) Babtr’s 

^ All manner of praise^^ to God, for thfid %iotjpromises are sure, cB^fl that he assists his % 
servants, and his armies, and jjli^^s^g^ota the bands o/thosd^hd'^vecmuiptes 
unto Hitn.^ is Oj^^^Uhd except him there is nothing. 0 Thou whc 0 hast 
ards of by rt^ns of the friends of ^ faith, who Walk m the right wi^ s 

hast dcu^nMAmm the' standards of idols, hifM 
mans, ipkom 


§i fight-lie enemies of 

the rate which pr^tises opfMp 
Sion i <dl praistif^^j^bngs f^ God, who is % creator' of the world ; and may the blessing of 
God Hgkt^pie best of Ms crated beings Muhar^fl^ the great^ ofhol^ warriors, at^ of 
svei, ^ ibag^ igtsa^ Sttlw heathen ; and blessing be on hiS^wr^y and friSnds who an 

the pmnten offKe tn^pogd, Men till the d^ of judgment. Tlie constant succession orGlPs 
mercies is the cause^ the number of pra^ed|ikto'wed on the Most High ; and the num- 
ber oP.the praises«h^lorSfyinge of God is agi^, in cause of the constant 

sucOession of GoS'sdiercies. For e\pry m^rcy a than^givinfjs^^e, and every thanks- 
giving is followed by a merey. To pay the due fftse ^iWth^|^kE^|||Hog to the Al- 
mighty, far^^eeds humati ability, and eve^^i^b^ j||te jgd|^th^ unable to discharge 
th#«djigbty aebt. But, above all, tha^^ip^ iif due for a grafM tl^i^ which no 
more ,mi|jhty favour is, or for evermor*«^n beidn this^world, — iSnfvictSry over the 
heathen, and the defeat of powerful sinners these are those heathy %md sinners 
concerning whom revelation has befp madei; verily, in^^e )pf menjpf under- 
standing, there can be n<4lypssing mbre excellently aU proceed from 

And that grand favour, that mighty gift '(wLicb^jil|j^ till the pre-^ 

was ^ most m^ent an<^i£oshhxed desire o^l|is hem-t that longs 
foL&e good of mmEkind,‘ati|H^earaMHpp^^lt^9f truth), at this fortunate ahd aus^ 
cmNI^ moment, showed itselttvm tM^limllt'amNagpf the mercies of the sublime ma- ^ 
the Wisest of the Wi^j^nd till Acco^;^|jmer who nqyer j^y cwlm s, 

iful without cause, luth the keys bf victory has d]^e4||[|k doors of' 
fe the face of the wisheflbf us the Naw^b, success-adorned; sot the illus- 
our ^IH-sncc^ful armies have been inserted in the book of the illus- 
th^muth, wme the standards of I^am, with the md of our vfeto- 
at^m^d the highest heightg of exaltatioi^^H glory.^TiSjKirticidars 
tr^sacUqftlnd thajdt|i|^ of this gloii^. e^ntik^e as felloi# : — Wt^ 

- ’ ^ * 

torC^ikiiyi^ilKKit to the simple, mlWyr #“4 

fe A^ ^writwig of bis secretary. ^Yet ll^e^^^^eH this mSHro Tn y 

, did uul [wSh^KiiIiiiiiIi iI admiration on the official <4^ Zeineddifi,lirhile I 

but Twks wh* j^id due praise to the calm simplicity ortB)er. 'Om difihrent Fir- 
t, Memo^ them^es, with scru^g fidelity, ^ifertiapa in\)me instances 

of which are texts of the Kor^, 


God. 



t Ni 
himsei 
native 
have met 
mans are 
with too 
*TheI 
wdiich, in 
3 iMSt-isj 


denotes the Arabic, idShy of the seni 
Ilives the sense a broken and imperfect appearance. 
Itians and Polytheists. 
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I glaBciiw <^th^fword8 of our soIdier||) who are the stay of the faith, illunuBated 
resaons of Huh^stS 


the L 

the re^nsTf^uiwJustSSi ^th the splendoj|rs of conquest and vi^oiy ; and the hands 
of driiWe assistance exaltcff our victoriou^Banners in the kin^Bms of Delhi, and 
Agra, and Jonpurj^Ad Kherid, and Behar, and elsewhere, as ha^been made known 
in former "^{tecounts of <jur victories ; many .tribes of men, both of the heathen and of 
such as professed the faith, submitted to and ^ame subjacts of us the fortunate 
NavtfjUyt When, according to what is -mUttea, ^ hath waxed rdteUious and presump- 
^ tia&^md i^ecome the heathen, sOme hating raised upt|h^ l^ds in revolt 

like ^^[j|an, mid having 5©Bome the lea^rs of the army of the accursed, the ge- 
«|I|h^s of the soldiers oli|th.e rejJbted, ^e cause of the gathering of ^^fe^^ds, 
,^^^sed o^upme who bore on their neckS^e zinnar,* (that yo^ of pe^uon, J and 
of others who fixed thorns from the pangs of apostacy ^r^lfe their gar- 

m^ts ; «ow Ac Sway ^ the accurlfe|^Pagan, May the Jlnl^ty to per- 

^ jn^ditht, was so extensive in the ci^tfy ^Hio^4^t befi^e 
'tfiRSfcg. of .the Apn of Ae imperial.;4^nBini^, and herere oar«ttahlii[|ig Ae Kha- 
lfi||Kand empire, (although mighty RajJ^Ofd Bais, who, to thi%||ai)te8t, ha^e obeyed 
his mandates, and Hakhns and rulers, glorying in apostacj^-wMB^weTe under his con- 
trol in this warfare, ^ving r^ard to their own dignity, did not tibey nor assist him 
in any former J#ar l^iMe, a^^ad never accompanied the Pagan in any of his 
former enterprizes, but hlf<ipojil^epeitfu% flattered and fed his vanity,) v^t the stasud- 
ards of t^ Aeatljfn streamed in two fundr^ cities inhabited by peoplrtif tbel^A ; 
whereby A^oe^lraction of mosques and ho^y places had ensued, and the women and 
children of .the Musulmans of these towns and cities have 'been made captives and 
his strength had rea#hed/uch a pitcl^ that, calculating according to the custom in 
Hind, by whi^^ eonntr;p3^b^^ iPak’ furnishes one hi||^p:ed horse, and one yield- 
^iug a crore (or to# xx^lli^f ten Aousand horse, the countHes subject to that Pi^n 
had attained the anflpunt of ton crores (or one touted millions), ^hich afforded o^ 
||j||pdred*Aonsand cavalry. And at this^ip^ hgitthen of eminence, who never 
^ be^re in any war had any one of th|^ alKs^'hm, actUftod by hatred to the anises pf 
%he4^th, increas^ his villainous so AKrten iijdependent princes, ea^of 

raised on likesmoke the boast of revolt, anff who in different quarfftol Were the 
leaders of me Pagan hosts, and were like the ch^s^ and fetters on the limbs of 
wretched Pagans ; each of those ten infidels, who, unlike the 
mismy-freightod banners, which mark them out for fut^ farm 
matiy depq|^e|^ and ^(|ii|^ and wide-extended Pergannas, 

1 thii^ ttomsa^ horse; Raul D^-^ng 
pteu^^; Hassan Khan Mew&ti,|MMve t 

seven thousaB^f^tervf^^ 

'iraingDeo, four thousand horse ; 

tan Slander, Aougto he possessed no country nor Perf^na, yet bad about 

him ten thofisand h«rhe> who a^ered to him A Ae hopes thaf^ he m%ht succeed in 


ed-^n 

Medini 



tvd 1 

if for ^plnclj^^iiah- 
tenj^ousand horse ; 
hors|^]mpal Idri, 
six Aod^tid; Dherm 
an, th^«»n of Sul- 


a^erea to mm in 

'Jt fl 


> The mnar is the Brahminical ^ lak is one hundred Ao 

3 This Slides to the Asiatic cnstoin of wearing chains and rings of i^ver an£i%e3Fo^%e feet and 
legs ; the sense is, “ Aese leaders, though regarded as Ae ornaments of Ae Pagan host} were really only, 
by Ae blessing of God, as the fetters on their feet.” • 
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establishing his pretensions ; insomuch, tl^t the total number of^l ^e|| wretches, 
who were separate^ from thejSelds'of sa^tj^ and bliss, if^ an estimate he formed 
from the capacity ^^heir dominions an^J^rgannas, was^o hundred abd o^&ou- 
sand. These hau^ty-minded, yet blind Pa^ms, having^tterly^J^ited their hearts 
with those of the other black, hard-heart^ i&-&ted Pagans, om .darkwss taming 
upon another, advanced in hostile an^y, tcfV^r with the peop^ o^ the Isl&m, and to % 
destroy the foundation of the religkiS^f thw^^ef of Men, on whmmbe praise a^Ji less- 



of thelblffi^ Kora^jfwh^e it is writteOjlIfeower engages in aholg war, trvthJtfSW , 

far his man «o«L exS^i^fe their obedience to the commandment ever jto.be obeyed, 
engage in thenMhen and the imjriousX ®n Saturd^, the. 1 3th of the latter M»fch it 

Jeft^^Wi, ^ithe ye^ ^ the good fortune of which dlly sabred .worjhj^^ 

God haSMi^i^ bl^hg'm 'your Saturday, are>a proof, the encampment of th^peSP- 
rious ari^ of thewJ^m wi(B established;^ ^ neighbourhood of Kanweh, one of|^ 
districts of Bian^^pi'%« hill which re^nsdilfed the graife-of Ae enemies of the faitL 
When the accouff^of the glorions^ay and parade **>* reached 

the ears of the accursed Pagans, the enemies of t|||^^th>^l^^i&>4|pcd, (whc^ like 1 

th^ warriors^ the elephant, were eager tojd^tr^ % the people of the 

fe^^nd wBf made the mountain-form^ deffiinJeoklngelephantethe^onfidence,) 
all wifli one heart and mind drew out tl^ armies, which march^lftnJI iH^tarred 
standards. . 




In these dephants the wretched Him 
Were confe^fent, like the warriors of elepha! 

Like the evening of Death, the detested and exi 
H^ker bobiqiw than the stars. 








lyu^lMessiali^i^e Muhammedanr Antichrist. Hei^ be^< 
le letters K. F.^., signifying Kafer;a|rtnfl|^^^ is Wap- 


icondnne 


~ 

iI^al,oralMasihainajjal,thejhl^pr , „ . • tt r 

one-^^, and'naarked on the forehead the letters K. F.^., signifying Krfer. 

pear in the hiter days riding on an ass, and w«l be foUowed by 70,000 Jews ^ 

forty days, of which one will be equal to a year, anothw to a mon A, ano&er 
die r^t will be common dam He is to lay waste aU placed but mil Mt enter Mekkan Mr Al^na, vAiA 
are tOnlKjniarddWiy ang«^ He is%be finally slain at the gate of Lud by J^us, for Ae«^u- 
sulm^^o^^at veiiAtion, calling him the bresA or spirit of God.— See Sale ^n^uctory^ 

dln^^aie def^ of Abial^jltince of Yemen, iil» marebed hS army ^s^e ele{^Hs 
'to of «.yB sale, of ^c«*ble a ha«, 

retired tol^^teuri *« defend ^ 

undertoofc.'Ae dSence of KliL^For when’^braha drew near to “d. 

elephant # ^h he rode,^ayps a very large om, and named Ma 

mlhu but knelt do^^enever Aey endeavoured »« ^ were in 

^ and »"»reh briskly en^h if Aey turned him towards any oAer qnart CT |rhile ma^ were in 

to^t^TnSdboTLge flock of biidsjAke swallows, flyi^ ftonithe se^t every one 
tins pMture, on a tou g — Wg. and these stones Aey threw doffn 

<rf whidi carried |bw» stones, one m each one in i» ^ / a«|wW 

upon Ae h«ds liftlmAa’s men, certainly kilhng every one they struck. The rat were swa| away^ 
a^. or peri8%C“ Abiaha alone readiing Senas, where he also died—Soto # MSnm, vol. 

II. p.’510, note. ^ 




himself 
it,^e 
any 
'onld 
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^ A}! ascending like fire, nay, rather like smoke, 

^ 'i? Bitsed their heads in hostility to the azure sky ; 
Like ants j^y issue from rigkk and left. 

Horse and ^t, thousands of l^usands. 




Eager for combS ai^ battle, they approached the camp of the true believers. The 
holy wariors of the faith, who are the trees of the garden of valour, advanced in ranks 
strafcgbt as the rows of fir-trees, and exalted alpft their fir-like helmets and basnets, 
that glfeme^ in the sun, even as the be^s of those that strive in of Me Lord. 

Their .j^fa^like the bafrier of Sekant^,' was of iron hue ; and, Uil’^l^i^f the 
Muhammedan faith, st|pght a^ firm,<bnd bearing indications of its strei^h. ^uind 
mffoundaticM of the array was like those fowidations which are and‘ sup^rtlbg 

success and wetory ; and what is written. They are on the rigt^md on thf, side of their 
Creator, and they are sudkssful, belonged to the men in that Shay. * rj 

^ thakp^ there was no rent occasioned by timid soiils ; . 

* ■' ws^ firm as the wish of the Emperor and the faith. ' 

^ Their standards all swept ths^skVjj. - * ^ "lit 

^1* And the banner-staffs were truth we have given si^ift. 

The far-seeing gii^dians having concerted mea^pires for the securily of the match- 
lock-men and thunde^darf^s,^ Wlj^ were in front of the army, made a line of carriages, 
connected with each othe^by chains, according to the practice of the hol^ warriors of 
Rum ; and the tr^ps of the Islam finely displayed such array and firifiness, tlwf old 
Intelligence^ arfet bur Heaven, ♦ poured doi|m praises on their orderer and arranger ; 
and in making this array and arrangement, and firm front and immovable order, 
a personage honour|d imperial jiresence, the pillar of the royal state, Nizam- 
eddin Air KhalSbfi, gav^^l^is aitytnd assistance ; and ^11 his ideas were conform- 
able to fate, all h^^ib and doings were agreeable to the illuminated mind (of 
the Emperor). ,1^ station of the imperial grqjpdeur was established in the centre; 



exalted majesty, Suleman Shall; aim he who is exalted by pointing thQ||true road^ 
the piety-corned Khwajeh Dost K.hawend ; an^ the trusty in the mighty empire, 
faithful to the exalted royalty, the confidential counsellor, Ae chosen among per- 
sons of trust, Yunis Ali ; the prop of the grandees, {he perS;t in fritedshi|||’^)ah 
Mansur ]^p|a||||^ the pdop .of the nobility, the chosen among the attached,' Der- 


wish Mubpibn^m SlfflbSli ; the prop of the nobles^fie piy% in atta$;hment, Abdalla 

ICitfihdsir anil Dnct Ttdstlr. Aivlio , • .1 , a 


Kitfibdar pj|d Dost 

of the cbigre, tlr 

• * *<■ 



rereignl 


rha, were stationed' ^ ^ 

adorned, the KhiiaS|it-descei^efPiltan, 


And int the left 
Alaeddin Alem 


, r barrier or ir^ waH supposed to have been erected by AlelSnder the Great at the Derbeud, on 
the wesM the Casi«an,Jo repress the invasions of Yajuj and Mujuj (Gog and Magog). 

» Barkendaz, or lighfing-darter, i|,the usual werd m India for a matchlock-man. 

® Khirid, Intelligence, or the First Intelligence, was supposed to be the guardian of the empyreal 
Heaven. ^ 

The different spheres are each supposed to have aguardidn angel to watch ove^h&, and keep them 
steauiiy in heir ordained courses. « 
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Khan, the son of Sultan Behlul Lodi, a prince who has near iitceSk ^the royal 
majesty; and the j^astur, the most exal®d"‘ among Sa^f^srs’ of the humaA. race, 
the protector of mankind, the supporter of the Islam, Sheikh Zein Khawafi ; and 
the prop of. nobles,' the perfect-in-friendship, Mohib All, the serf of him who has 
near access to the royal majesty above mentioned;® and theHthosen among nobles, 
Terdi Beg, the brother of Kuch Be^ who has been received ivto.mWcy and puri^d : 
Shir-efken, the^jk of the said Kuch^eg, |Jiio has received the divine ibrgivvrfhss ; 

rtn/l ill II Jfi niMiif sTt^Ti/lAaa on/l TtnlilAC. miflrlifir I^Korw Aroicfl. Kllbi f 


fortunate, the honolfeblejfbefriended-of-fate, the happy, the well-regarde#in the sigM 
of the merci^®^|flreat!|i|; Majesty, the star of the si^ of nupnarchy and success, the 
sun of the phere of Kl^ifatland royalty, the praised by slave and ffee, the exalt^ of 
the emp^t^ind enjgire, Muhammed Humaiun Behader, was Sfetioned. On tht^ngbl . . 
of that llSy prince, who isjjearly allied to ^wd fortune, was he whose rank apfirwi- 
mates to royalty, "W^lj^istinguished b^Bie favour of the king, the giver of all gffft, 
Kasim Hussain' 5«iJtan;lhe column of the nobUity, Abmpd X«8uf Aghlanchi; the 
trusted-of-royalty, the perfect-in-ffelity, Hindu Beg Kdclia-;md l^e intrusted-of- 
royalty, Khosrou Gokultash ; and the intrusted-of#«yaltj||t£\4m Beg Urdu-Shah ; 
and fbe pillai pf the royal retainers, the perfec^in-attachtnent. Wall KAsim Karaguzi ; 
and tiie chosen among attached adherenft^^r Kuli Sistdni ; and tin pilla* of vizirs 
amongst mankind, KhwSjeh Pehlewan Bal^dishi; and tlie prop of the royal bands, 
Abdal Shakur ; and the prop of the nobility, ^uleman Agha, the ambassador of Irak, 
and Hussain, the ambassador of Sistan, were stationed, thf 'ydtjj^ry-clothed left 
of the fortunate son who has been mentioned, of Iffty ext’fcdfi^ and race, of the 
family of Murtiza,^ Mir Hameh; and the prop of the houseATSd trOOpfe, Muhammedi 
Giokbltash, and Kbwajehgi i^d J|daar, w«re stationed. And in the right wing, of 
the Amir s of Hind, the Umdet-al M|^^r<^f the state), Khan Khanmi (Khan 
Kh^), Dilawer Khan ; and the prop 'oi^he nob*^, Malekdad-e-Kirrani ; ancyhe^ 
prop of the nobility, the SheSi of Sheikhs, SliiM Kuren, were stationed, eadff in 
his fixed jkce. And in the left wing of the Islam-exalted armies, the ^fd of high 
rank,* the protection of the magistracy, the abode of greatness, the ornament of the 
familyof Taha and Ylftn,^ Syed Mehdi; and the exalted, the fortunate brother, he 
wh^^ell r^arded in the sight of the Creating King, Mi^amme^t^ Mirza ; 
and the personage near to royalty the descended of moArch8*|Ad4B5ulmn, 

Mehdi Sultan; and the #trustil^pi-the-state, the perfect-in-attachmenti AbdaFf^ 
Mir AbW ;f and tl|^^ted4i^e-state, the pure-i^ftieiitl^^Mub^,med Ali 

1 DastOr snd Sadder, the former^ which seems originally to have raeanMne wto retains rule . 

and the toter, ohe who holds an eminent seat, were both first applied to religmtA directors, , tat'atter- 
waxdfm Seal ministers. Dastur, at the present day, is constandy used for a f^er, except along ttie 
give the name of Dastur to their prints ; and it is httfe used as a hTgh priest. The ladder 

“ 2 SteSSn4l|Khalifeh. ^ Murtiis « a name of Ali. * 

♦ That is, of M^ammed, Master of horse. 

. 2 z 
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Jeng-Jeng; aad the prop of the nobility, Kutiuk Kedem Kerawal ; and Shah Hussain 
Yeregi, Moghul Ghanchi, ^nd Jan Beg Atkeh, extended their raoks. And in this sta- 
tion, of the Amirs of Hind, of royal race, Jilal Khan, and KemM Khan, the son of the 
Sultan Alaeddin who has been named; and the selected among nobler, Ali Khan 
Sheikhzadeh Fermpli p and the prop of nobles, Nizam Khan of Biana, were placed. 
A^ as a tulughmeh (of flanking party), two persons of chief trust among the house- 
hold retainers, Terdikeh and Malek I^im, the brother of Ba^^Kishkeh, witH a 
party of thd'Moghul tribes, were stationed on the right wing ; andi^ ^rsoii%of trust 
from dfaiong the nobility, Momin Atkeh and Rustam Turkoman Ba^lig^ with a p^ty 
of the Emperor’s own immediate dependants, were stationed pB^e left wing ; and the 
prop of the household troops, the ^rfect-in-friendship, the cjidic^f confidential advi- 
sers, Sultan Muhamnled Bakhshi, having arranged the nobles and grSidees of the 
wi^ors of the faith id their suitable stations and places^himself rep^eif!^ await my 
comtoands ; and he seSt the tewachis^ to execute their orders, and despafcHbfi directions 
worthy to he obeyed, re^rding the array and disposition of the army and troops, to 
thd Sultans high in rank, and to the great Amirs, and to all Ulhstrious soldiers of 
the Faith. And when the pillars of the army were made firm, and every person had 
repaired to his postfjfehe firman, worthy to be obeyed, and necessary to be attended 
to, was published, cornmamling that no person should move from his station without 
orders, nor lift his hand to engage without instructions. And of the aforesaid 
day about<one watch and two geris were past,^ when the two opposing armies having 
approached each other, the combat and battle began. While the centres of the two 
armies, like light and darkness, stdbd opposed to each other, so desperate an engage- 
ment ensued on the%ight i^d left wings, that the ground was shaken with an earth- 
quake, while a^unfultuous cTangour'fiUed the uppermost heaven. The left wing of the 
ill-doomed heathen approached the right wing of the faith-clothed armies of the Talam, 
and made a desperate attack on Khosrou Gokultash, Malek Kasim, and BabS, Kist- 
keh. Onr brave and elevated brotfaei. Chin Taimur Sultan, according to orders, 
carried a gallant reinforcement, joined in t](|ie (wmha^nd. having driven back the 
heathen, pushed on nearly to th^ centre. And a nH^ ^ft has been given to that 
our exalted brother. And the wonder of our times, Mustafa Rumi, fi-om'^e centre, 
directed by my exalted, upright, and fortunate son, who is regarded with favour in 
the sight of the Creating Majesty, and distinguished with tmpartieulciT grace of the 
mighty Kir^who comvwai^ to do and not to do, Muhammed HumMun Behader,'lmving 
brought for|ifa^ the ^anpon, broke the ranks of the pagan armywith matchlocks and 
guns like their hearts.® And during the battle, KSsIm Sult^ Hussmn, of royal face, 
and the pillar of tb^ nobles,^khmed Yusef and j|j^wam B^, ^living received orders, 
hastened to his sUppoft ; ayd as, from time to time, armies o^^ltbe heathen and troops 
of theuibels came /rom behind repeatedly to the succour of their men, we also des- 
patche^to the assis^ce of our warriors, the intrusted-in-the-state, Hindu B^Ko- 
chin, and after him# the prop of the nobility, Muhammed Gokultash and Khwajehgi 


' A sort of adjutants and aid-de-camps. 

■’ That is, black and covered with smoke. 


2 About half past nine in the morning. 
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Asad, and afterwards the intrusted in the high monarchy, the trust-worthy in the 
resplendent court, t^e most confided-in of nobles, the chosen among my confidential 
adherents, Yunis All, and the prop of the nobles, the perfect-in-attachment, Shah 
Mansur Birlas, and the prop of the grandees, the pure-in-fidelity, Abdalla Kitabdar, 
and behind Bim, the prop of the nobles. Dost Ishek-Agha, Muhammed Khalil Akhteh- 
begi. ^ The heathen made repeated and desperate attacks on thSfl^.wing of the army 
of -Islam, and fell furiously upon the ^ly warriors, the children of salvation ; and ehch 
time the j^igh and^lBighty holy warriofh stnlbk some with wounds from thei# arrows 
which>la^ W^vicfS^, and sent them, to the house of destruction^ the worst of ahoi^, and 
part of tfiemth^ dro^j^ack. And the trus^ among the nobles, Momin Atkeh and Rusr-, 
tarn Turkoman, advi^eing in the rear of the dark and benighted bands of the heathen’^ 
who repos§^n eyil fortune ; and the trusty among nobles, Mulla Mahmfid, Ali Atkeh 
Bashligfa, t^^sfirvants of tbe^counsellor of Ae imperial majestj^, the trusty in the royal 
state, Nizam^-din Ali ’Khalifeh, were sent to support them. And our brother of high 
rank, Muhammed Sultmi Mirza, and the allied-to-royalty, Adel Sultan, and the trusty 
in the state, Abdal-asaz Mir Akhur, and Kutluk Kedem Kerawel, and Muhammed A^ 
Jeng-Jeng, and Shah Hl^sain Yiregi, and Moghul Ghanchi, having engaged in action, 
maintained a firm position ; and w* sent the Vizir, the hig^t oj Vizirs among men, 
Khwajeh Hussain, with a body of our household, to thei^ hup^rt ;.and all the men 
devoted to holy warfare, exerting every nerve, and straining dl their means, entered 
into fight -with desperate delight, and refieclong qn the text of the Kor&n, Say, Verily 
they regard me, and place before their eyes one qf tfco blessings, and incited by the desire 
of lavishing their lives, displayed their life-destro^g banners; and as the combat and 
battle were drawn out to length and extended in time, the maqdate worthy of obe- 
dience was issued, when straightway the bold warriors of the imperial household troops, 
and the rending warriors, united in mind, \^o were standing behind- ftie cannon, like 
lions in chains, issuing from ^e right and left of the centre, and leaving in the middle 
the station of the outer matcMock-men, engaged on both sides, and darted forth from 
behind the carriages, like the rising of the van of the true dawn from below the hori- 
zon ; and spilling the ruddy f|||^uscle-cdloured blood of the infidel Pagans in comdiBt, 
on the field wide as the rolling firmament, caused many of the heads of the rebels to 
fly like falling stars from the sky of their bodies ; and the miracle of the time, Ustftd 
Aii Kuli, who was stiUioned with his men in front of the centre, having exhibited great 
proc&.of valour, discharged huge bullets,' of such a size, that if one of them were 
placed in the basin of the scale of duty, its master, then thatman whose scale is heavy 
gains a name among the blessed ; and if thrown against a rooted bill, or a'lofty moun- 
tain, it would drive from thrir foundation like teazed wool. Such were the 
bullets he darted on the iron-clad ifees of the heathen bands, a^ &om the di^barge 
of balls and g^nns and matchlocks, many of the suns of the bodies of the heaven were 
annihikted. The imperial matchlock-men, according to orders, Shaving issuM from 
behind the artillery in the heat of the fight, each of them made many Paga*&s drink 
the draught of death ; and the infantry having advanced into the place of high and 


» Seng means ather a ballet or weight, whence the play of words in the text. 
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fearful conflict, made their names conspicuous among the lions of the forest of bravery, 
and the champions of the field of valour. And at the moment while these events were 
passing, the firman, worthy to be obeyed, was given to drag forward the guns in the 
centre. And the pure soul of the Emperor, on whose right is the victory of the state, 
and on whose left are pre-eminence and glory, began to move forward on the Pagan’s 
troops ; which beii^ ftnderstood on all sides by the victory-graced armies, the whole 
raging sea of the victorious army rose in migld|t storm, and the valour of all the cro- 
wdiles •f.that ocean was manifested. The blWKness of the dust ^reading over the 
sky, lik^'dark clouds, raced back and forward over all the plain ; ^ile the ;Pafihing of 
the gleaming of the sword within exceeded the glancing of lig^j^ng ; so that the.^ce 
of the sun, like the back of a mirror, was void of light. The striker and the struck, 
the victor and vanquished, mingled in the fray ; the marks of discriminatiin were con- 
cealed from view, and such a night ensued that the firmament was not visible, and the 
only stars that could be distinguished were the prints of the horses’ feet. ■ * 

( i erse .) — On the day of combat, the dew of blood descended to the fishf and the dust rose above the 
moon. 

From the hoofs of the coursers in that spacious plain ; so that the earths became six, and 
the Heavens eight.’ 

The waiTiors of the Faith, who were in the temper of self-devotion, qnd prepared to 
submit to martyrdom, heard from a secret voice the glad tidings. And be not dejected 
nor sorry, ye are exalted ; and from the infallible infiMqner heard the joyful words. 
Assistance is from God, and victory is at hand; spread the glad tidings among the Faith- 
fid. They fought with such delight, that praises were showered down on them from 
the pure above, an^ the angels who are near to God, hovered like butterflies around 
their heads. And between the first and second prayers, the fire of battle blazed so, 
that its flakes raised the standmds above the firmament. And the right and left of the 
army of the Faithful, having driven the right, left, and centre, of the Infidels into 
one place, the indications of the superiority of the illustrious holy warriors, and the 
exaltation of the standards of the Islam, began to be ev^ftent^imnd in the course of one 
hour, those damnable heathen and those atheistical wretches, being desperate ^d 
astonished at their condition, finally resigning their lives to despair, Tna3« an attack 
on the right and left of our centre, and having advanced their greatest force on the 
left, had nearly reached it ; but the holy warriors distinguished by valour, exhibiting 
the fruits of excellence, planted the tree of their arrows on the ground of the breast 
of every one, and cast thpm all out like their black fortune. In this situation of things, 
the breezes of success and victory blew on the garden of the Good Fortune of us the 
fortunate Nawab, and the glad tidings came, Of a truth we haxe displayed on thy «c- • 
count a ^lendid victory. The mistress Victory, whose world-adorning countenance 
decked mth wavii^ ringlets, and with God will aid you with mighty aid, had been hid 
behind a veil, as the "ornamented Bride of Futurity, now gave her aid and to 


’There are opposed to he seven earths, and as many heavens, in Mnhamraedan phUosophy. The 
S convened into dust and rising aloft, became an eighth heaven, leaving 
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greet the Present ; the vain Hindus discovering their dangerous state, ieere scattered 
abroad like teazed wool, and broken like bubbles on wine. Many were slain, and fell in 
the battle, and some giving up their lives for lost, turned to the desert of ruin, and be- 
came the food of crows and kites ; and hillocks were formed of the sl^, and towers ‘ 
raised of their heads. Hassan Khan Mewkti was enrolled in the band of the dead by 
a matchlock shot, and in like manner many of these bewilder^ Ad misled rebels, the 
leaders of that army, were struck 1|||arrow8 or musket-shot, knd closed their lives ; 
of the number, R^ul Udi Sing, bei^7 named, who was Prince (Wali) of ,,(^^country 
of U^^r, and'^d twelve thousand hor^; smd Rai Chanderbehan Chulwn, who 
had fout'&ousand and Manikchand Chnhan, and Dnlpat Rai, who were 

ters of four thousanil^orse, and Gangu, and Kerm Sing, and Rao Bikersi,* who had 
three Ihouifend horse, and a number of others, who each were leaders of great clans, 
mMi of high rank and pride, measured the road to Hell, and, from this house of clay, 
were transferred to the Pit of Perdition. The road from the field of battle was filled 
like hell, with the wopnded who died by the way; and the lowest hell was rcnde'red 
populous, in consequence of the numbers of infidels who had delivered up their lives 
to the ^gels of hell. On whatever side of the armies of the Islam a person went, on 
every hand he %and men of distinction lying slain ; and the illustrious camp, wherever 
it has moved ai^r the fu^tives, could nowhere find a spot in which to plant a foot, in 
consequence ^ the number of distinguished men lying mangled. 

All the Hindus jrere scattered and confounded , 

With stones,® the warriors of the elephant. 

Many hills of their bodies were seen. 

And from each hill flowed a rivulet of running blood. 

From the dread of the arrows of the ranks full of grandeur, ^ 

They were flying and running* to every field and hill. 

Arabic.— 715^ ga backwards in fligldz And the event happened as it had been ordain- 
ed of Fate. Andnow the praise be to God, who is AU-hearing and All-wise ; and except 
fr<m wham there is no help, for he is great and powerful. Written in the month of the 
latter Jemadi, in the yfRr 9A. , " 

After this victory I used the epithet Ghdzi,^ in the imperial titles. On the Fateh- Ba^ 
nameh (or official account of the victory), below the imperial titles (inscribed on the ud.^f 
back of the despatches), I wrote the following verses:— 

( T4rki.Y-Sox love of the Faith I became a wanderer in the desert, 

I became the antagonist of Pagans and Hindus, 

2 . Ghi„, (.icUKi™. 

Faith.) 


* Or by a double meaning, » hogs flying to every field and hill. 

* Ghazi signifies victorious in a holy war. 
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Improves 
his victory. 


Sheikh Zein discovered the date of this •wctory in the words Fateh, Md$hdh Islam ‘ 
(the victory of the Emperor of the Faith). Mir Gisu also, one of the men who had 
come from EAbnl, discovered the date in the very same words, and sent them with four 
verses mscrihed below. There was a perfect coincidence between Sheikh Zein and 
SRr Gisu, in their best emblems. The very same words were contained in their qua* 
trains. On another occasion, on my conquest of Dibalpur, Sheikh Zein discovered the 
date in Wdset Sheher Rabta-M avel ^ (the middlq;^ the month of the first Rabia) ; and 
hRr GisChit upon the very same words. 

Having defeated the enemy, we pursued them with great slaughter. Their camp 
might be two kos distant from ours. On reaching it, I sent oq^Muhamm^, Abdal- 
aaiz, iUikhan, ^id some other officers, with orders to follow them in close pursuit, slay* 
ing and cutting them offi so that they should not have time to re-assemble. ** In this 
instance I was guilty of n^lect ; I should myself have gone on and urged the pursuit, 
and ought not to have intrusted that business to another. 1 had got about a kos^ be* 
yond the enemy’s camp when I turned back, the day being speni, and reached my own 
Banishes about bed-time prayers. Mohammed Sherif, the astroli^er, whose perverse and sedi- 
IhftiTihe^ tious practices I have mentioned, came to congratulate me on my victory. 1 jpoured 
Astroic^er. forth a torrent of abuse upon him ; and when I had relieved my heart by it, although 
he was heathenishly inclined, perverse, extremely self-conceited, and an insuiferablb 
evil-speaker, yet, as he had been my old servant, I gave him a lak* as a present, and 
dismissed him, commanding him not to remain within my dominions. 
tion*S*the continued on the same ground. I despatched Muhammed Ali Jeng- 

Doab quell- Jeof j Sheikh Kuren, and Abdal Maluk Korchi, with a large force, against Elifis Khan, 
March 17 made an insurrection in the Doab, surprised Koel, and taken Kechek Ali 

prisoner. On the arrival of my detachment, the enemy, finding that they could not 
cope with them, fled in all directions, in confusion and dismay. Some days after my 
return to Agra, Elifis Khan was taken and brought in. I ordered him to be flayed 
^ve. 

The battle was fought within view of a small hill near our camp. On this hillock, 

I directed a tower of the sl(ulls of the Infidels to be constructed. 

From this encampment, the third march brought us to Biana. TirimAnc^. numbers 
of the dead bodies of the Pagans and apostates had fallen in their flight, all the way to 
BiSna, and even as far as Alwfir^ and Mewat. I went and surveyed then 

returned to the camp ; and, having sent for the Turki and Hindi Amirs, consulted 
about proceeding against the country of these Pagans. That plan was, however, aban- 
doned, in consequence orthe want of water on the road, and of the excessive heat of 
the season. 

The country of Mewat .lies not far from Delhi, and yields a revenue of three or four 
krors.® Hassan Khan Mewati had received the government of that country from his 


Baber con* 
striicts a 
tower of 
<ikulls. 
Reaches 
Biana. 


Reduces 

Mewat. 


2 The letters make 930. 
< About £3S0. 


1 The liters make 933. 

Nearly two miles. - .auuui. 

®Alwarl^ w^ from Muttra, and is the capital of the Rajah of MochCTi. It is at about an equal dis* 
tance from Delhi and ,Agnu ^ 

6 This may be from ^£75,000 to £100,000, 
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ancestors, who had governed it, in uninterrupted succession, for nearly two hundred 
years. They had yielded an imperfect kind of submission to the Sultans of Delhi. The 
Sultans of Hind, whether from the extent of their territories, from want of opportu- 
nity, or from obstacles opposed by the mountainous .nature of the country, had never 
subdued Mewat. They had never been able to reduce it to order, and were content * 
to receive such a degree of obedience as was tendered to them. ' -^After my conquest of 
Hind, following the example of former- Sultans, I also had shown Hasam Khan dis- 
tinguished marks of favour. Yet this ungrateful man, whose affections la]^^ on the 
«ide of the Pagans, this infidel, regardless of my favours, and without any sense of the 
IftntfnPflg jSid distinot^n with which he had been treated, was the grand promoter and 
leader of all the commotions and rebellions that ensued, as has been related. The plan 
for marcAing into the country of the Pagans having been abandoned, I resolved on the 
reduction of Mewat.r I advanced four marches, and, after the fifth, encamped six 
kos * from the fort of Alwar, which was the seat of government, on the banks of the 
river Manisni. Hassan Khan’s ancestors had made their capital at Tajarah. In the 
year in which I invaded Hindustan, defeated Pahar Khan, and took Lahore and De- 
balpur, being even then apprehensive of the progress of my arms, be had ret about » 
building this fort. A person named Kermchand, one of Hassan Khan’s head men, 
who had come to visit Hassan Khan’s son while he was a prisoner in Agra, now ar- 
rived from the son, commissioned to ask a pardon. I sent him back accompanied by 
Abdal-rahxm Shaghawel, with letters to quiet his apprehensions, and proqiising him 
personal safety ; and they returned ^dong with Nfibdr Khan, Hassan Khan’s son. I 
again received him into favour, and bestowed on him a Perganna of several laks for 
his support. I had bestowed on Khosrou® an allowance and establishment of fifty 
laks,® and nominated him to the government of Alwfir, from a supposition, that du- 
ring the battle, he had performed a cert^ very important piece of serviw. As his ill 
luck would have it, he put on airs and refused the boon. I afterwards discovered that 
the service had not been performed by him, but by Chin Taimur Sultan. 1 bestowed 
on Sultan the city of Tajfirah, which was the capital of Mewat, granting him at the 
same time a setUed provision of fifty lake.* To Tardikeb, who, in the battle with R^ 

Sanka, commanded the Tulughmeh (or flanking division) on the right, and had dn^ 
tinguished himself more than any other, I gave an appointment of fifteen lake,® mtb 
the charge of the fort of Alwar. I bestowed the treasures of Alwar, with everything 

in the fort, on Humaaun. ' , , . , . 

I marched from this station on Wednesday the first of Rejeb, and, paving come .^nd. bad 
within two kos of Alwar, went and examined the fort, where I stmd^all night, and ^ 
returned back to the camp in the morning. Before engaging Rana y to men. 

War, as has been mentioned, when all, smaU and great, took the oath, I had told them, 
that after conquering this enemy, I had no objection to any one’s ^turning home, and 
would give leave to as many as asked it. Most of Hfimaiun’s^rvants were from 
and the neighbouring countries, and had never served m an army on any 


1 Nine or ten miles. 

2 Perhaps Khosrou Gokultash. The Persian has 

■1 About £12,500. * About £19,500. 


* About £3750. 
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expedition that lasted more than a month, or two months at a time. Before the battle, 
they had been seized, with a longing for home. I had made with them the agreement 
which has been mentioned. Besides, Kabul was very imperfectly defended. On these 
accounts, I finally resdlved to se^jd off HumMun to Kabul. Having come to this re- 
April 11.* solution, I marched from Alwar on Thursday the ninth of Rejeh, and having moved 
four or five kos, encatftped on the banks of%e Manisni. Mehdi Khwajeh appearing 
also to be v^i^ uncomfortable, I gave him liberty to return to Kabul. The shekdari* 
of Biana^ conferred on Dost Ishek-agha. As Mehdi Khwajeh held the nominal go- 
vernment of Etawa, I now bestowed it on Jaafer Khwajeh, the son of Kutb Khan, 
who had fled from Etawa and joined me. I halted three or four days in this ground, 
previfjps to taking leave of Humaiun. From this station, I despatched Momin Ali 
Tewachi® to Kabul, with letters giving an account of the victory. 

I had heard much of the fountain of Pirdzpur, and of the great iank of Koti- 
lah.^ On Sunday, I mounted and rode out from the camp, for the Sbuble purpose 
of seeing the country, and of conducting Hummun to some distance on his way. 
That day I went to visit Pirdzpur and its fountain, and took a maajun. In the 
valley from which the water of the fountain flows, the Kanir flowers wtie all in 
full bloom. It is very beautiful, though it will not support the high praises^avished 
upon it. Within this valley, where the stream widens, I directed a reservoir to be 
made of hewn stone, ten by ten.^ We halted that night in the valley, and next mornr 
ing rode ^||risit the tank of Kdtilah. One of its banks is formed by the side of a hill, 
and the rmr Manisni flows into it. Tt is a very large tank, but does not look well 
from either of its sides. In the midst of the tank is a rising ground, around it are a 
number of -small boats. The inhabitants of the towns on the banks of the tank, when 
any alarm or confusion occurs, embark in their boats, and make their escape. When 
I arrived there, a number of people got into their boats, and rowed into the middle of 
the lake. After riding to the tank, I returned to Humaiun’s camp, where I rested and 
dined, after wMcb I invested the Mirza and his Begs with dresses of honour, and to- 
wards bed-time praj^rs, took leave of Humaiun, mounted, and slept at a place ,on 
AptU road. I afterwards mounted again, and, towards dawn, passed the Perganna of 

Kuhri, where I took a little more rest, after which I continued my journey and 
reached the campf which I found at Tudeh. • 

B^r Having marched from Tudeh, when we alighted at Somger, Hassan Khan’s son, 
fouMain ^ahir Khan, who had been delivered into the custody of Abdal-rahlm, made his escape. 

Leaving this pHce, the secpnd march brought us to the fountain which is in the face 
of the hill, between Besawer and Khuseh, where we halted. I here erected an awning, 
and had a maajun. When the camp passed this way, Terdi Beg Khaksw had praised 
this fountain. We now went and visited it on horseback. It is a very beautiful foun- 
tmn. In Hind|^stan there are scarcely any artificial water-courses, so that fountains 
for eoi^l^ng and c^ducting the water are not to be looked for. What few fountains 
there are ooze out, as if distilling from the ground ; but do not burst forth like the 

‘ The sheM^ is a collector of the revenue. * A tew^hi is a sort of special messenger. 

> 3 Kotilah lies S. ortUwar about thirty miles. * Ten gez by ten, upwards of twenty feet square. 
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springs in our countries. The water of this fountain might be about half large enough 
to dr^e a mill, and it issues bursting from the shirt of the hill. The ground all about 
it is meadow pasture, and is very pleasant. I gave orders that an octagonal reservoir 
of cut-stone should be buUt, where this spring issue^out. While we were sitting by * 
the fountain, under the influence of our qjj^jun, Terdi Beg reputedly proposed, with 
some appearance of vanity, that, as we were pleased with the pMce, weight to give 
it a name. Abdalla proposed that it should be called the Royal Fountain7*l'm|di Beg’s 
delight. This proposal furnished us with great subject for merriment. Drot Ishek- 
Agha, who came from Biana, waited on me at this fountain. 

Setting out from this place, I again visited and surveyed Biana, and wen^n to proceeds 
Sikri, where I halted two days, close by the garden which I h^ formerly dire^d to 
be laid out. After giving directions about the garden, on the morning of TJiursday, April 2a 
the 23(1 of Rejj^, I pursued my way and reached Agra. *' 

I have mentioned that, during the late disturbances, the enemy had made them- lUber gets 
selves masters of Chandwar and Raberi.^ I now sent Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, |,’f (^hanX 
Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Abdalmuluk Korchi, Hussain Khan, with his Deria Khanis, war, ^ 
against Gj^ndwar and Raberi. They no sooner reached Chandwar, than the garrison 
in the place, who were Kutb-Khan’s people, on getting notice of their arrival, deserted 
and joined them. After taking possession of Chandwar, they proceeded against Ra- 
beri. Hussain Khan Lohani’s people advanced beyond the suburb-fence, landing to 
skirmish a little; but our men had no sooner ^me close upon them an^legun the 
attack, than the enemy, unable to stand their ground, took to flight. Hussain, Khan, 
mounted on an elephant, reached the river in company with some others, but was 
drowned in crossing the Jumna. On receiving intelligence of this, Kutb-Khau sur- 
rendered Etaweh, and joined me. As Etaweh had at first been given to MehdiandEt wa 
Khwajeh, bis son Jaafer Khwajeh was now sent to take charge of it, in his father’s 
room. 

During the war with the Pagan Sanka, a number of Hindustanis and Afghans had Baber's ge- 
deserted, as has been mentioned ; in consequence of which all ^lieir pergannas and 
governments had been seized. Sultan Muhammed Duldai, who had abandoned Ku- 
nauj and rejoined me, was now uni^lin^, whether from fear or ^pi shame, to re- 
turn thither, and, in exchange for the government of Kunauj, which was thirty laks, H 

took that of Sirhend, which was only fifteen. Kunauj was bestowed on Muhammed 
Sultan Mrza,-’ with the allowance of thirty laks.’ Bedaun^ was gh'qp to Kasim Hus- 
sain Sultan, who was ordered to accompany Muhammed Sultfh Mirza. %veral others 
of the Tflrki Begs, Malek Kasim, Baba Kislikch, with his brothers and Mqghuls, 

Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz, Moayid, with his father’s followers, Sultan Muhammed 
Duldi, and Hussain Khan, with his Deriakhanis; as well as several Amirs of Hind, 

Ali Khan Fermuli, Malek-Dad Kerani, Sheikh Muhammed, Sheil^|BelBcehan^atar 
Khan, and Khan Jehan, were ordered tifc accompany Muhammed SuRan Mirza ^inst 

’ These places lie in the Doab below Agra, but above Etawa. , 

^ A son of Sultan Weis Mirza. ’ 

< Beilaun is in Rohilkund, below Sambal. 

3 A 
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\ D. 1527- Biban,* who, during the confusion occasioned by the war against Sanka the Pagan, 
had besieged and taken Luknow.* When tliis army passed the river Ganges, !^iban, 
having information of its approach, packed up his baggage and fled. The army pur- 
sued him as far as Khairahad, Mted there many days, and afterwards retmmed. 

The treasures had been divided, but I ]^d not hitherto found leisure to make any 
arrangement- as to ^ pergannas and provinces, the holy war against the Pagans 
teWei 


Baber dis- 
perses his 

army for the _ . . i . 

rainy sea- havilig mtelTenea to prevent me. Being now relieved from tlie war with the Infidels, 

I made a 'division of the different provinces and districts ; and the rainy season being 
near at hand, I directed every person, to repair to his own perganna, to prepare his 
accomrements^^d arms, and be in readiness to join me again when the rains were 
over. . ' 

Humaiun At this time I received information that Humaiun had repaired to Delhi, and had 
rt^sureTt* opened several of the houses which contained the treasure, and ||ken possession 
ndhi. by force of the contents. I certainly%ever expected such conduct from him, and, 
being extremely hurt, I wrote and sent him some letters containing the severest repre- 
^ hension. 

Baber sends Khwajehgi Asad had formerly been sent by me as ambassador to Irak, ^dhad re- 
(loMo*Per!' tu*"**®*! accompanied by Suleman Turkoman, On Thui'sday the 15th of Shabln, I sent 


May 16. 
Sends 

di CO 
Kabul. 


Baber’s 

S ! i’SeS. 


him back a second time, accompanied by Suleman Turkoman, on an embassy to the 
Prince T^masp, with some suitable raiities and curiosities as a present. 

Terdi Beg Khaksar, whom I had^ormerly withdrawn from the life of a Derwish, 
and induced to betake himself to arms, had remained several years in my service, but 
now felt a strong desire for returning to the state of a Derwish, and asked his dis- 
charge, which I gave him. I sent him on a sort of mission to Kamran, to whom I 
made him carry three laks^ of treasure. Last year I had written some Turki verses, 
with a view to those persons who had returned home. I now addressed them to Mulla 
Ali Khan, and sent them to him by Terdi Beg. They are as follows ; — 

( Turin.')— O ye flit have left this country of Hind, 

From experience of its hardships anA sufferings ! 

Filled with the remembrance of Kabul and its delicious climate, 

You.deserted the sultry Hind ; 

You went and now have seen and enjbyed your country, * 

In pleasure and delight, in enjoyment and jollity ; 

Yet praise be to God, we have not perished, 

Thqpgh exposed to many hardships and grief inexpressible ; 

have e^kped from pain of mind, and ftom bodily suffering. 

Yet / too Ij^e passed this Ramzan in the garden of Hesht Behisht,^ 

And have purified myself, reciting all the stated prayers (of Ramzto). 

From the eleventh year of my age till now, I had never spept two festivals^ of the 

♦ place. year’s festival I had spent in Agra. In order to keep 

* Biban was an Afghan chief of great power. 

• _ / L«know, or Lucknow, is a large city on the Gumti or Goomty. Khairahad or Cairabad, stands 
^ higher up on the same river to the north. 

3 About £750 ; jit it may be laks of rupees, which would be £»),000. 
i*. * Hesht Behisht signifies the Eight Heaven. 

5 This gives a lively idea of the unsettled life of Baber. 
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up the usage, on Sunday night the thirtieth, I proeeeded to Sikri to keep the frast there. j„nc w 
A stone platform was erected on the north-east of the Garden-of-Victory, on which a 
set qf large tents was pitched, and in them I passed the festival. The night on which 
we left Agra, Mir Ali Korchi was sent to Tatta, to Shah Hassan. He was extremely 
fond of cards,* and had asked for some, which I ge]§ him. 

On Sunday, the 5th of Zilkadeh, I taken very ill. My illness continued seven- He wk 

teen days. On Friday, the 24th of the same month, I set oJ^o proceed to Dhulpur. August t 
That night I slept at a place about half way on the road. Next momil(^ I rode as fer ‘““f ' ■ 

as Sultan Sekander’s mound, where I alighted. Below the mound, where 4le hill ter- 
minates, there is a huge mass of red stone. I sent for Ustad^ Shah Muhammed, the 
stone-cutter, and gave him directions, if he could make a house out of the solid stone, 
to do it. If the stone was too small for a house, to level it and nmke a resA^oir in 
the solid rock. From Dhulpur I went and visited Bari.® Next morning I mounted and 'August 
left Bari, ai*i^ passing aliill that lies between Bari and the Chamhal, rode as far as 
the river Chamhal, and returned. In this hill, between the Chamhal and Bari, I saw 
the ebony tree. Its fmit is called Tlndo.'' A white species of ebony tree is also often 
met with ; in this hill the ebony trees were chiefly white. Leaving Bari, I visited 
Sikri, j^d on Wednesday, the 29th of the same month, reached Agra. .tugu.l j.. 

About this time J. heard disagreeable accounts of Sheikh Bayezid’s proceedings. I 
sent Sultan Ali Thrk to arrange a truce of twenty days with him. 

On Friday, the 2d of Zilhajeh, I began to read the texts, which were to be repeated Augu.t so. 
forty-one times.® At this same period I comj^sed the verses, — . , ^ 

(T«rW.)— Let me celebrate thine eyes, thine eyebrows, thy converse, thy love. 

Let me celebrate thy cheeks, thy hair, and thy kindness to roe— 

in five hundred and four measures, and collected them in a book. At this time 1 again 
fell sick, and was ill for nine days. On Thursday, the 29th of Zilhai’eh, I set out on se))!. -m, 
horseback. lb visit Koel and Sambal.® 


« 




EVENTS OF THE YEAR 934. 


On Saturday, the first of Moharrem, we encamped s^Koel.' ^rwisii and Aii 
Yusef, who had been left by Htimaiun in Sambal,® had def(»ted Kutb ^rw&ni,' and se- 


' This is the earliest mention of playing cards that I recoUect, in any eastern author. 

2 The head people of the engineers, artificers, &c. get the name of Ustad, which also means school- 


master. ^ 0 

3 Bari lies between Biana and DhulpCir. " 

Tindu, the name of a fruit (Diospyros Ebenum).— ifwrfer’s Jlind. Diet. 

* These texts were to operates a charm, to produce his entire recovery. 

'' Koel is in the Doab ; Sambal to the east of the Qanges, in Robilkand. 

3 Sambal is higher up, on the left of the Ganges. b 


In the Doab. 




Baber'ii 
tour toKi>eJ 
and8ambal. 
A.I). 1527. 
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A. D. 1527. veral Rajas, who had crossed a river and attacked them; had killed a number of the 
enemy, and sent me some of their heads and an elephant, which reached me while I 
was at Koel, where I spent two days in visiting the place. On the invitation of Sheikh 
Kuren I alighted at his house. After dinner he presented me with a Peshkesh. 

October 2. Setting out thence, I halted at^truli.^ On Wednesday, I crossed the Ganges, and 
(October 3. encamped in the country of Sambal. On 'j^rsday, I halted at Sambal, and having 
October 5 . Spent two days in sunj^ng the neighbourhood, I left it on the morning of Saturday. 
October 6. On Sunday, JTialted in Sekandera,* at Rao Sirwani’s house, where he entertained and 
October 7. waited oh me. Leaving that place before day-rise, I rode forward, and, separating 
from my people by a finesse, I gallopped on, and arrived alone within a kos of Agru, 
when some of n^ followers overtook and went on along with me. I dismounted at Agra 
about Aoon-day^pteyers. 

He is at- On Sunday, tl^ 16th of Moharrem, I was seized with a fever and ague. The fever 
continued on me, at intervals, for ^enty-five or twenty-six days. I took medicine, and 
October 13. finally recovered. I suffered much from want of sleep and from thirst. * During this 
illness, I composed three or four quatrains. One is the following, — 


(Turki .) — Every day a severe fever hangs on my body, 

And at night slumber flies from my eyelids ; 

These two are like my grief and my patience ; 

Till my last hour, the former goes on increasing, as the other diminishes. 



, Nov. 23. 
« 


Nov. 24. 


Dec. 2. 


Sets out 
against 
Cfaanderi. 
Dec. &. 

Dec. 12. 

Dec. 23. 
Dec. 26. 


On Saturday, the 28th of Sefer, F^jkher Jeh&u Begum, and Khadijeh Sultan Be- 
gum, my paternal aunts, arrived. I went in a boat, and waited on them above Se- 
kanderab&d.^ 

On Sunday, Ustad Ali Kuli fired a large ball from a cannon ; though the ball went 
far, the cannon burst in pieces, and every piece knocked down several men, of whom 
eight died. 

On Monday, the 7th of the first Rebi, I mounted and rode to Sikri. The octago- 
nal platform, which I had ordered to be built in the midst of the tank, being finished, 
we went over in a m, raised an awning, a^ .had a party*, when we indulged in a 
maajun. 

Having returned Jfrom my 5dsit to Sikri on Monday, the 14th of the first Rebi, I set 
out, in pursuance of a vow, on a holy war against Chanderi,* and, marching three 
kos, halted at Jalisir, where, haviffg staid two days, in order to accoutre and review 
my troops, on Thursday I marched forward, and halted at Anwar. Leaving Anwar 
in a boat, I pc^e^ Chand^r,^ and landed. From thence we proceeded, march after 
march, and on Monday, the 28th of the month, baited at the ford of Kin£r. On 
Thursday, the 2d of the latter Rebi, I crossed the river. I remained four or five 
days, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, to get my army conveyed across. 


•1 


Ataroly, or Atfawley, lies beti^ln the Kali-n^^ and Ganges. 

^ This Sekandera must be the Secundra, or Secundarout, south-east of Koel. 

^ Flobably some village above Agra, on the Jumna. , 

* Cbanderi is a town and district in Malwa, to the west of Btmdelkand. It lies on the Betwa river. 
° Chandwar on the J^ttnna, below Agra. 


c 
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During that time, I regularly went aboard of a boat, and indulged in a maajun. The 
junction of the Ganges and Chambal, is a kos or two above the ford of Kinar. On Dec. 27. 
Friday, I embarked in the river Chambal in a.^boat, and passing over at the point of 
junction, went on to the camp. 

Though I had no decisive proofs of Shgjkh Bayezid’s hostility, I^was well assured, Sends Mu- 
from his way of proceeding and general ^Iduct, that he was ^itilely inclined. On 
this account I detached Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng from the amy, amkeent him to 


bring together at Kunauj, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the Sultans and Amirs in ^ghlniln 
that quarter, such as K^im Hussain Sultan, Taimur Sultan, Malek Kasim Koki, 

Ab|il Muhammed Nezehbaz, Manucheher Khan, with his brothers and the Deria- 
khanis, and to march with them, under his command, against the hostjUfAfghans. He 
was directed to summon Sheikh Bayezid to attend him. If he came friikly, they were 
to take him along with them on the expedition ; if he did not join them, they were 
then, first of afj^ to settle his business. Muhammed Ali asked me for a few elephants ; 

I gave him ten. After Muhammed Ali had been sent off, I directed Baba Chehreh 
also to join them. 

I advaMed one march from Kinar in a boat. On Wednesday, the 8th of the last Proceed* 
Rehi, w^alted within a kos of Kalpi.' Baba Sultan, the younger brother of the full chinleri. 
blood of Sultan Said Khan,* the son of Sultan Khdil Sultan, came and waited on me 
at this station. Last year he had fled froimhis elder brother, an^ome to my tem- 
tories, but soon after, chan^ng his mind, had gone off from the cdmtry of Anderab. 

When he got near Kashghai-, however, Khan HalBer Mirza was sent to meef him, and 
to desire him to return back. 

Next morning, I halted at Kalpi, at Alim Khan’s house. He entertained me with a January 2. 
dinner, in which the meats were di-essed after the Hindi fashion, and presented me 

with a Peshkesh. j • t «• 3 

On Monday the 13th, I marched from Kalpi, and on Friday we encamped in Iry. j^ua^ 

On Saturday we reached Bandir. ^ _ _ January 11. 

On Sunday the 19th,^ I sent forward in advance Chin Taimur jfjiwl tan, with six or January 12. 
seven thousand men, agmnst Chanderi. 'Mie B^ who went on this expedition were 
BSki Ming-Begi, Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Ashek Bek^wel, Mulla Ap&k, Mukhsin 
Duldi ; and of the Amirs of Hindustan, Sheikh Khuren. 

On Friday the 24th, we encamped near Kechweh. jgjtsent to assure the inhabitants j*nuwy 17 
of Kechweh that they had nothing to apprehend, and bestowed the place on Bedred- 
din’s son. Kechweh is rather a pretty place. It is surround^ by s^Uil^ 
hill to the north-east of Kechweh, they have constructed a iSbund for wiUecting Ae 
water, and formed a large tank, which may be five or six kos^ ,n circumference. Thm 
tank encloses Kechweh on three of its sides. .To the north-westnhere is a small neck 
of dry land, on which side is the gate of the town. In this tank they have very sm^ 

boats, which may hold three or four persons. Whenq|er they are obhg^ to fl^ thty . 

1 Kalpi, a considCTable place on the Ganges, in lat. 2i* 10'. whCh mu^^a 

3 Irij is a tovm on the river Bethwa. ‘ The original has Uth, which nius»be a mistake. . 

® Eight or nine miles. 
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. 1 . 1), isii). betake themselves to their boats, and push out into the middle of the tank. Before 
coming to K.echweh, in other two places, we had met with similar mounds thrown up 
between hills, and tanks formed, but tj||ey were less than that at Kechweh. 

AmvLS be- Having halted one day at K^hweh, 1 sent on a number of overseers and pioneers, 
toe C han- inequjJities of the road, and t^ut down the jungle, to admit of the guns 

January 11>. and carriages passir^ ^without difficulty, ^j^tween Kechweh and Chanderi the coun- 
try is jungly. Leaving Kechweh, the second day’s march brought us within three kos 
January I'.i of Chanderi, where we encamped, having previously cijossed the river of Berhanpur. 
arc 20 . citadel of Chanderi is situated on a hill. The outer fort and town lie in the 

middle of the slope of the hill. The straight road, by which cannon can be convej|pd, 
passes right the fort. After marching from Berhanpur, we passed a kos lower 

down than Cratderi, on account of onr guns, and, at the end of the march, on Tues- 
fanuary 21 . day the 28th, encamped on the banks of Behjet Khan’s tank, on the top of the mound. 
Prepares lor morning I rode out andiRstributed the different posts aroundS^e fort, to the 

the siege, different divisions of my army, to the centre, and to the right and left wings. In pla- 
.r3mjaTT22. batterjq Ustad Ali Kuli chose a piece of ground that had no slope.. Overseers 

and pioneers were appointed to construct works on which the guns were to planted. 
AH the men of the army were directed to prcjiare tfa-as and scaling-ladders, and to 
.serve the turas ^ which are used in attacking forts. Chanderi had formerly belonged 
to the Sultans of Mmidu. After the death of Sultan NasLr-ed-din, one of his sons, Sul- 
tan Mahmud, wHo is now in Manda, got possession of Mindu and the neighbouring 
countries f another of his sons, MuHammed Shah, seized on Chanderi, and applied to 
Sultan Sekander for protection. Sultan Sekander sent several large armies, and sup- 
ported him in his dominions. After Sultan Sekander’s demise, in Sultan Ibrahim’s 
reign, Mubammed Shah died, leaving a young son of the name of Ahmed Shah. Sul- 
tan Ibrahim carried off Ahmed Shah, and established one of his own people in his 
stead. When Sonka advanced with an army against Ibr^im as far as Dhulpur, that 
prince’s Amirs rose against him, and, on that occasion, Chanderi fell into Sanka’s 
hands. He bostov^ it on one Midini Rao, a Pagan of great consequence, who was 
now in the place with four or five thousaij||| Pagans. As Arffish Khan had long been 
on terms of friendship with him, I sent Arffish Khan to him, along with Sheikh Ku- 
ren, to assure bj^ of my favour and clemency, and offering him ShemsabM in ex- 
change for Chanderi. Two or' three considerable people about him were averse to con- 
ciliation. I know not whether he did not place perfect reliance in my promises, or 
whether it from copfidence in the strength of his fort, but the treaty broke off 
.January 28. without su0#tes. On the momii|g of Tuesday, the 6th of the first Jemidi, I marched 
from Behjet Khan’s tank, for the purpose of attempting Chffiideri by force, and en- 
camped on the bank#of the middle tank, which is near the fort. 

Babit’s ar- The same ijjorning, just as we reached our ground, Khalifeh brought me a letter or 
defrated!” two.|^0he tenor of them was, ^(kat the army^hich had been sent to the eastward (to 

' These tfiras, so often mentioned, appear to have been a sort of testudo, under cover of which the 
assailants advanced, and sometimes breached the wall. The word burkereh, or buzkezeh, I do not un- 
derstand. Mr Metcalfe’s MS. seems to read, nouksri-e-tura, which would signify, and to serve the 
nras, which I have adopted in the text. 


r 
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Purab), while marching in disorder, had been attacked and defeated; that it had aban- 
doned Luknow, and fallen back to Kunauj. I saw that Khalifeh was in great per- 
turbation and alarm, in consequence of this n^s. I told him, that alarm or discom- 
posure was of no use ; that nothing could hap^n but by the decrees of God ; that as 
'the enterprize in which we were engaged was still unfinished, we had better not speak 
a word of his intelligence, but attack thet^t vigorously next m»r^g, and see what 
ensued. fhe enemy had garrisoned every part of the citadel strongly, but had placed 
only a few men, by ones and twos, in the outer fort, to defend it. This very night 
my troops entered the oMer fort on every side. There being but few people in the 
plaie, the resistance was not obstinate. They fled, and took shelter in the citadel. 

Next morning, being Wednesday, the 7th of the first Jemadi, I ^pmanded the Ch^ da! 
troops to arm themseivss, to repair to their posts, and to prepare for d^^sault, direct- , 
ing that, as soon as I raised my standard and beat my kettle-drum, every man should 2!»- 

push on to theUfisault. I did not intend to display H|y standard, nor beat the kettle- 
drum, till we were ready to storm, but went to see Ustad Ali Kuli s battering-cannon 
play. He discharged three or four shot; but his ground liaving no slope, and the 
works be^^ very strong, and entirely of rock, the effect produced was trilling. It has 
been mentioned, that the citadel of Chanderi is situated, on a hill ; on one side of it 
they have made a covered way that runs down to the water. The walls of this covered 
way reach down below the hill, and this is ope of the places in which the fort is assail- 
able, with most hopes of success. This Spot had been ^signed to right and left of 
the centre, and to my own household troops, as the object of their attack. . The cita- 
dal was attacked on all sides, but here with particulai- vigour. Though the Pagans 
exerted themselves to the utmost, hurling down stones from above, and throwing over 
flaming substances on their heads, the troops nevertheless persevered, and at length 
Shahem NOr Beg mounted, where the wall of the outer fort joined the wall of the pro- 
jecting bastion. The troops likewise, about the same time, scaled the walls in two or 
three other places. The Pagans who were stationed in the covered way took to flight, 
and that part of the works was taken. They did not defend t^ upper fort with so 
much obstinacy, and were quickly put to f^ht ; the assets cli^ up, Md entered 
the upper fort hy storm. In a short time the Pagans, m a state of complete nudity, 
rushedout to attackus, put numbers of my people to ^ght, and le|||d over the ram- 
parts. Some of our, troops were attacked furiously anifput to the swlrd. m rearon 
of this desperate sally from their works was, that, on giving up the place for lost, they 
had put to death the whole of their wives and women, 

had stripped themselves naked, in which condition ^ey had Ashed ou||i the 6ght, 
and, engaging with ungovernable desperation, drove our people along ffie ramparts. 

Tw^ o?Se hundred Pagans had entered Medini Rao’s house, where of 

them elemmich other, to the foUowiog mtmoer: One |»r»i. ttm Un. elo nd rttlh . 

.word to his hand, whUe the othere,,OBe by one, er(wded m and etrelhhed o^Aeir 
necto «mep to dil In thi. way ininf went to hell : Bid, by the farom of UBd, m 
the .;aZf two or three gerit,- 1 gatoed thi, celebrated fort, withont rawntg my ,ta«- 


> About one hour. 
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A. D. 1528. dards, or beating my kettle-drum, and without using the whole strength of my arms. 

On the top of a hill, to the north-west of Chanderi, I erected a tower of the heads of 
the Pagans. The words, Fateh Dan^-Kherb, (the conquest of the city hostile to 
the faith,) were found to contain the date of its conquest. I composed the following 
verses : 

Long waff the fort of Chanderi ^ 

s; Full of Pagans, and styled the town of hostility and strife ; 

I stormed and conquered its castle. 

And the date is the Conquest of the castle hostile to the faith.^ ® 


Description 
off handed. 


.fanuaty iiO. 
Babtr re- 
solves to 
march to 
the east- 
ward. 


February 2. 


Chanderi is. an excellent country, abounding on every side with running water. Its 
citadel stamfe^n a hill. In the midst of it they have excavated a large tank out of 
the rock. Another large tank was in the covered way, that has been mentioned, as the 
^int by which the place was at(^ked and taken by storm. The ho^s of all the in- 
habitants are of stone, and are beautiful and capacious. The houses of the men of 
consequence are of hewn stone, wrought wth gi-eat skill and labour. The houses of 
the lower ranks are wholly of stone, generally not hewn. ^Instead of tiles, Tihe houses 
are covered with flag-stones. In front of the fort there are three large tanks. Former 
governors have thrown up mpunds on different sides of it, and formed these tanks. In 
an elevated situation in this district, called Bitwi, there is a lake. It is three kos® from 
Chanderi. In HiiMustan the water of Bitwi is famous for its excellence and its agree- 
able taste. It is a small pretty lake.. Little spots of rising ground are scattered about 
it, affording beautiful sites for houses. Chanderi lies south from Agra ninety kos ’ by 
the road. It is situate in the 25th degree of north latitude. 

Next morning, being Thursday, I marched round the fort, and encamped by the tank 
of Malu Khan. When I came, it was my design, after the capture of Chanderi, to fall 
upon Rai Sing, and Bhllsan,'* and Sarangpur, which is , a country of the Pagans, that 
belonged to Sil^-eiLdin the Pagan ; and I intended, after conquering them, to advance 
to Chitur® agsdnst ^nka. On the arrival of the unfavourable news that has been al- 
luded to, I convened the Begs, and held a ^uncil, in which it was decided, that it was 
necessary, first of all, to proceed to check the rebellion of the insurgents. I gave Chan- 
deri to Ahmed ^^h, who has been mentioned, the grandson of Sultan Nasir-ed-din, 
and fixed* a revenue of fifty lals® to be paid from it to the imperial treasiu*y. I made 
Mulla Apak Shekdar (or military collector) of the territory, leaving him with two or 
three thousand Turks and Hindustanis to support Ahmed Shah. 

Ha\’ing these J^angeme^, on Sunday, the 11th of the first Jemadi, I set out 
from Malu Ilian’s tank on my expedition, and halted on the banks of the river of 


* The letters in Fatah Dar-ul-kherb make 534. 2 Nearly five miles. 

® One^urtdred and thirty-five miles. * 

<BgS|jn , or Bilsa, is a town and district north-east of Bopal, in Malwa. Sarangpur lies to tlie west- 
ward of Bhilsa, north-east from Oujein. 

- Chitur, or Cheitore, is the capital of the Rana, or head of the Rajpnt governments. It lies in Wei- 
war, south from Ajmir. 
r About £12,500. 
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Berhanpur. I dispatched from Bandir, Yekeh Khwajeh and Jaafer Khwajeb, to bring 
vessels from K^pi to the passage at Kinar.* 

On Saturday the 24th, having halted at passage of Kinar, I ordered the troops Feb. i.y. 
to lose no time in crossing with all possible spe^. At this time I received intelligence, 
that the detachment which I had sent forward, after abandoning |^unauj, had fallen 
back to Raberi, and that a strong force Uhd advanced and sto4|^ the fort of Shems- 
abad, Wfcch had been garrisoned by the troops of Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz. We 
were detained three or four days on the two banks of the river, while the army was pass- 
ing, Having transportiH the whole army across, I proceeded, march after march, for Ku- 
lAuj, and se||t on a party of light troops before us, in order to gain intelligence of the 
enemy. We were still two or three marches from Kunauj, when tW returned with 
information, that, instantly on discovering from a distance the troi3lf« who had iid- 
vanced to reconnoitre, the son of Maaruf had fled from Kunauj and abandoned it, and 
that Biban aJfBayezid, as well as Maaruf, on heaKng of my motions, had re-crosled 
the Ganges, and occupied the east side of the river opposite to Kunauj, hojnng that 
they would be able to prevent my passage. 

On Thursday, the 6th ^ff the latter Jem&di, I passed Kunauj, and encamped on the Feb. S7- 
western bank of the Ganges, My troops went out and seized a number of the cne- 
mies’ boats, which they brought in. From above and from below they collected about G»nge«. 
thirty or forty boats in all, of different sizes, I sent Mir MuWmmed Jalehban to 
throw a bridge nver the river. He accordingly went and marked mit a situation, about sage. * 
a kos below our encampment. I appointed commissaries to provide everything requi- 
site for the bridge. Near the place pitched on, Usthd Ali KMi brought a gun for the 
purpose of cannonading, and having pitched upon a proper spot, began his fire. Baba 
Sultan and Derwlsh Sultan, with ten or fifteen men, about evening prayers, cros^ 
over in a boat without any object, and returned back again without fighting, and having 
done nothing. I reprimanded them severely for having crossed. Maleh K^im Moghul 
and a Tew men passed over once or twice in a boat, and had very creditable affairs ^ 

with small bodies of the enemy. Having planted a swivel on ai^island, at a place be- 
low where the bridge was constructing fire was commenced from it. Higher up 
than the bridge, a breastwork was raised, over which the matchlock-men fired with 
great execution. At length Malek Kasim, with a few men, havim defeated a party 
of the enemy, led away by excess of confidence, purroed them with slaughter up to 
Uieir camp. The enemy saUied out in great force with an elephant, attacked him, and 
threw his troops into confusion, driving them back into tl^r boat;^d before they 
could put off, the elephant came up and 8wamped||he boat. IVlalek perisl^ in 

this affair. For several days, whUe the bridge was constructing, Usthd Mi Khli ^yed 
his gun remarkably weU. The first day, he discharged it eight times; the second 
sixteen times ; and for three or four days he continued firing in the same way. The 
gu*n which he fired was that called Dig Ghazi^ (or the victorious gun), lb was the 

: The passage of Kinar, it will be recollected, U a ko. or two below the junction of the Jumii mi 

2^™s“ow always applied to a mortar. They seem, like ourwhes, to have taken their name for it 
from the kitchen. The Turki kdtan signifies, like dtg, a ketUe. 

3 B 
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A. D. 1528. which had been used in the war with Sanka the Pagan, whence it got this name. 
Another gun, larger than this, had been planted, but it burst at the first fire. The 
matchlock-men continued actively employed in shooting, and they struck down a num- 
ber both of men and horses with their shot. Among others, they killed two of the 
royal slaws, and a^umber of their horses. 

Babet As soon as the bridge was nearly completed, on Wednesday the 19th of the last 

crosses the Jemadi, I moved and took post at the end of it. The Afghans, amazed at our at- 
3l»ch 11. te%ipt to throw a bridge over the Ganges, treated it with contempt. On Thurs^j, 
March 12. bridge being completed, a few of the infantry and Lahdris cfessed, and had a slight 
March 13. action with the enemy. On Friday, part of my household troops, the right of the 
centre, the left of the centre, my best troops, and foot musketeers, crossed over. The 
whole Afghans.having armed themselves for battle, mounted, and, advancing with 
their elephants, attacked them. At one time they made an impression on the troops 
of%e left, and drove them back, hut the troops of the centre and of the right stood 
their ground, and finally drove from the field the enemy opposed to them. Two per- 
■ sons, hurried on by their impetuosity, advanced to some distance from the main body 
of the troops to which they belonged. One of them was dismounted and taken on the 
spot. Both the other and his horse were wounded in several places. His horse, in a 
feeble and tottering condition, escaped, and dropped down when it had reached the 
middle of the party to which it belonged. That day, seven or eight heads were brought 
' . in. Many of the en«®iy were wounded by arrows or matchlocks. The fight continued 
sharply till afternoon prayers. The whole nigjit was employed in bringing back, across 
the bridge, such as had passed to the other side. If that same Saturday eve I had 
carried over the rest of my army, it is probable that most of the enemy would have 
fallen into our hands. But it came into my head, that last year I had set out on my 
march from Sikri, to attack Sanka, on new-year’s-day, which fell on a Tuesday, and 
had overthrown my enemy on a Saturday: This year, we had commenced our march 
agmnst these enemies on new-year’s-day,* which fell upon a Wednesday, and {hat if 
* we beat them tm a S^day, it would be a remarkable coincidence. On that account I 

Jiarch 14. did not march my troops. On Saturday, the enemy did not come out to action, but 
stood afar off, drawn up in order of battle. That day, we conveyed over our artillery, 
March 15. and next morning the troops had orders to cross. About the beat of the morning 
The enemy drum, ^ information reached us from the advanced guard, that the enemy had gone off 
and fled. I commanded Chin Tsdmnr Sultan to push on before the army, in pursuit 
of the enemy, and I appointed Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Khisam-ed-din, Ali Khali- 
feh, Mohib Ali Khalifel^Koki, Baba Kushkeh, Dost Muhammed Baba.Kushkeh, Baki 
Tashkendi, and Wall Kizmil, to accompany Sultan, for the purpose of pressing upon 
and cutting off the enemy ; and enjoined them to pay the most implicit obedience to bis 
(wders. I also crossed over, about the time of early morning prayers.® I directed the 
camels to be led over by a ford lower down, which had been surveyed. That day, being 
Sunday, I encamped within a kos of Bangermou'* on the banks of a pool. The detach- 
ment which had been sent on to harass the enemy, had little success. They had halted 

' Xowroz. * Nakara. ’ Sunnet — are the prayers repeated after the first sleep. 

* Bangermou stands' on the river of Belgr^, S. E. from Eanauj. 
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nt Bangermou, and the same day, about noon-day prayers, set out again from that 
place. Next morning I encamped by a tank that is in front of Bangermou, and, the 
^me day, Tokhteh Bfigha Sultan, a younge^ son of my maternal uncle, the younger 
Khan, waited upon me. On Saturday, the 29th of the latter Jemkdi, I reacbk Li%- 
now;i and, having surveyed it, passed the river Ghmti, and etffcamped. The same 
day I bathed in the river Ghmti. I know not whether any wa'fer got into my ear, or 
whether it was the effect of the air, but I became deaf in the right ear, though it was 
not long very painful. 

We were still a m^h or two from Oud,* when a messenger arrived from Chin 
Taimnr Sultan, with intelligence that the enemy were encamped on the other side, of 
the Sirwu, and that he would require to be reinforced. I dispatched to his assistance 
a thousand of the best men from the centre, under the command of Kizak. On 
Saturday, thc^Tth of Rejeb, I encamped two or three kos above Oud, at the jumgion 
of the Gogar'and'Sirwu.3 Till that day. Sheikh Bayezid had kept his station, not far 
from Oud, on the other side of the Sirwu. He had sent a letter to Sultan, for the pur-, 
pose of overreaching him. Sultan having discovered his insincerity, about noon-day 
prayers sent a person to call Keracheh to his assistance, and began to make prepara- 
tions for passing the river. When Keracheh had joined Sultan, they passed the river 
without delay. There were about fifty horse, with three or four elephants, on the 
other side, who, being unable to stand their ground, too^ to fligh^ Our people brought 
down some of them, and cut off their heads, which they sent me. Bikhub Sultan, 
Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Baba Chehreh,%nd Balci Sheghawel, passpd the river after 
Sultan. Those who had passed over first, continued till evening prayers in pursuit of 
Sheikh Bayezid, who threw himself into a jungle, and escaped. Chin Taimur Sultan 
having halted at night by a pool, mounted again about midnight, and renewed his pur- 
suit of the enemy.. After marching forty kos,* he came to a place where their families 
and baggage had been, but they were already in full flight. Tlie light force now divi- 
ded itself into different bodies; Baki Sheghawel with one division,, following close 
upon the enemy, overtook their baggage and families, and brought in a few of the Af- 
ghans as prisoners. 

I halted some days in this station, for the purpose of settling th^afiairs of Oud and 
the neighbouring country, and for making the necessary arrangements. Seven or eight 
kos® above Oud, on the banks of the river Sirwu, is tlie well-known tract called the 
Hunting-ground.® I sent WGr Muhammed Jaleban to examine the fords of the rivers 
G«^r and Sirwu, which he did. On Thursday, the 12th,J! mounted; to set off on a 
hunting party. “ 


Marcij K* 

MarriJ 21 


passe't th« 
tUtg:rA. 

March 


Marcti 


Apri. *2 


[The remaining transactions of this year are not to be found, in any of the copies 
which I have met with : nor do the historians of Hindustan throw any light on them.l 
— Editor. 

* Luknow is a well-known dty, situate on the Gumti, or Goomty. 

* The city of Oud, or Oude, lies on the G<^er, or Gogra, which is joined a few kos above the city, by 
the Sirwu, the Siijoo of Rennell. 

* Gogra and Sirju, or Siijoo. * Sixty miles. 

* Eleven or twelve miles. Zemiu Sbikarvahi 
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Sept. 18. 


Sept. 19. 


o>ept. 20. 
Baber 
visiu Gua- 
liar. 


Sept. 2K 


Reaches 

Dh^phur. 


Works car- 
rying on. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 935.' 

On Friday, the 3d of Moharrem, Askeri, whom, before marching against Chanden, 
I had sent/or to advise with on the affairs of Multan, having arrived, I received him 
in my private apartments. 

Next morning Khwand-Emir, - the historian, Monlana Shehab tlie Enigmatist, and 
Mir Ibrahim, the performer on the kanun,* who were intimate friends of Yunis Ali, 
and had come from Heri a long time • before,- from a desire to be introduced to me, 
came, and were introduced. 

About aftemoQB prayers, on Sunday, the 5th of the month, intending to visit Gualiar, 
which in lillks tliey write Galiar, I passed the Jumna, and entered the fort of Agra; 
and^after having taken leave of Fakhir-Jehan Begum and Khadljeh-Sultan Begum, who 
were both to set out for Kabul in the coarse of two or three days, I pursued my journey. 
Muhammed Zem^ Mirza, having asked leave, staid behind in Agra. I travelled four 
or five kos the same evening, and then I halted, and slept on the banks of the large tank. 
We said our prayers next morning earlier than the stated time, and set out ; and, having 
passed the noon of the day on the banks of the river Kemper, ^ we left that place after 
noon-day prayers, and at Talkan, I drank a medicine which Mulla Rafaa had made for 
sustaining the spirits^nd which I had carried along with me. It was very nauseous and 
unpalatable. Aitemoon prayers wev^ passed, when 1 alighted at a garden and palace 
which I had directed to be laid out, within a kfts of Dhulphur,^ to the west. This place, 
on which 1 had ^ven orders for building a palace, and laying out a garden, lies on the 
extremity of the luow of a hill. The steep where the hill terminates, is composed of 
a solid red stone, fit for hewing. I directed the hUl to be cut down as low as the 
ground, and if a block of solid stone was found of sufficient size to admit of being 
cut into a house, that it should accordingly be excavated, and hewn into a house ; if 
the stone <had not suffiment depth for that purpose, that then they should hew down 
the rock into a level fikt form, and excavate it into a tank. The stone of the hiU was 
found not to be high enough, to admit of a house being excavated, out of a^^le block. 
I therefore directe^ Ustad Shah Mohammed, my stonecutter, to make an octagonal 
covered tank on the top of the solid rock, which had been hewn into a platform. TTie 
stonecutters were ordered to work incessantly. To the north of the pl^e in which I 
desired this tank to be hollowed out of the solid rock, there are a number of mango, 
jamiii, and oTe^her kin(j|^ of trees. In the middle of these trees I had ordered a 
well to be dug, ten gez by ten, ® and it was nearly completed. The water of this well 
flows into the tank that has been mentioned. On the west of this well, Sultan Se- 
kander had raised a mound, on which he had built houses. • Above the mound, the 

^ Mr Elphinstone’s Turki copy here commences again, after a long interval. 

- Khwand-Emir, or Khondemir, the author of the Kholaset-al-Akhbar, and the most eminent histo- 
nan of his age. 

^ Kaniini — The k^nn is a l»ge, stringed mnsicsl insUmnent. 

Between the Jompir and Chambal rivers. 

■ Dhulpur, as has dready been observed, lies south of Agra, on the Chambal. 

• About twenty feet square. 

r 
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waters of the rainy season are collected, and a large tank has been formed. The tank 
is surrounded by a hill. To the east of the tank I directed that they should hew, out 
of the solid rock, a platform and seats for resting. I directed a mosque to be built to 
the west of it. 

I staid all Tuesday and Wednesday to examinp jmd give directions concerning these 
works. On Thursday I again set out, and crossed the river^^hambal ; I spent the 
time of noonday prayers on the banks of the river, and, between noonday and afternoon 
prayers, again mounted and left the banks of the Chambal ; and having passed the 
river Kewari * between evening and bed-time prayers, I halted. The river was much 
swelled by the rain ; we made them swim our horses across, and we ourselves passed 
in a wherryl Next morning, being Friday, the 10th of Moharrem,' the Id-e-Aashfir,'' 
I set out again, and passed the noon, at a village on the road. About bed-t^e prayers 
I alighted ath Charbagh, a kos from GuS,li4r, to the north, which I had ftt year or- 
dered to be laid out. Next morning, before noonday prayers, I mounted, and sode 
out to visit the rising grounds to the north of Gualiar, and having seen them and the 
chapels and religious places, I entered Gualiar })y the Hatipul-gate, which is close by 
Rajah Mansing’s palace, and proceeded to Raja BikermSjet s palace, where Rabim- 
daA had resided, and alighted there just as afternoon prayers were over. The same 
night, on account of the pain in my ear, and as it was moonshine,® I took some opium. 
Next morning, the sickness that followed the effects of the opium was very oppressive, 
and I vomited a good deal. In spite of my sickness, i went oscr all the palaces of 
Mansing and Bikermajet. They are singularly U^utiful palaces, though built in dif- 
ferent patches, and without regular pla^. They are wholly’of hewn stone. The palace 
of Mansing is more lofty and splendid than that of any of the other Rajas. One part 
of the wall of Mansing’s palace fronts the east, and this portion of it is more highly 
adorned than the rest. It may be about forty or fifty gez^ in height, and is ent^ly 
of hewn stone. Its front is overlaid with white stucco. The buildings are in many 
parttfour stories in height. The two lower floors are very dark, but, after sitting a 
sriule in them, you can see distinctly enough. I went through them, taking a light with 
me. In pns division of this palace, there is a building with five tfome^ and round about 
them a ndift^r of smaller domes ; the small domes are one on. each tide of tho 
according to the custom of Hindustan. The five large domes a^vered with pT^ 
of copper gilt. The outside of the w^Us they have inlaid with green pamted til^ 
All around they have inlaid the walls with figures of plantain trees, mde of 
tiles. In the tower of the eastern division is the Hhtipfil. They call ^ elephrat h^, 
and a gate/nl/. On’the outside of this gate is the figure rf an elep^ h^ two 
elephantedrivers on it. It is the perfect resemblance of an elephant and the 

gate is called Hitipfil. The lowest story of the house, which is fom stmrw h«^hM 
a window that looks towards this figure of an elephant, which is el^ by it. On ite 
upper story are the same sort of smidl domes that have been described. In^ second 

• Probably that branch of the Kohari, or Cohary, which readies «p by Snjerma. 

2 The Feast of the Tenth. 

s The inhabitants of India, and the Persians, bdiere moondnne to be coW. 

* Eighty or a hundred feet. 
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story are the sitting apartments. You descend into these apartments,' as well as to 
those last mentioned. Thongh they have had all the ingenuity of Hindustan bestowed 
on them, yet they are but uncomfortable places. The palace of Bikermajet, the son 
of Mansi^, is in the north side of thef^ fort, in the middle of an open piece of ground. 
The palace of the son does not eqj^al that of the father. ThereSs one large dome, 
which, hoffcver, isiivery dark ; though, after being a while in it, you can contrive to 
see a little. Below this large dome there is a small house, which receives no direct 
lig ht from any quarter. On the top of the large dome, Rahimdad erected a small 
awning, when he took up his residence in Bikermajet’s palace. From Bikermajet’s 
palace to that of his father, is a secret passage, which is not at all visible from without i 
and even witl^n th^ j>alace no entrance to it is seen ; the light is admitted in several 
Udlittndid'rplaces. It^ a v^y singular road. Having visited these palaces, I mounted my horse 
again, ancRvent to the coUege founded by Rahimd^. I also walked through the 
garden which he had formed, on the banks of the large tank, to the south of the fort, 
and arrived late at the Charbagh, u^ere onr^people were encamped. There were 
maSy flowers in this garden, and pai^ularly very fine red kanirs ^ in great numbers. 
The kanirs of this country resemble the peach flower. The kanir of Gualiaanis red, 
and of a beautiful colour. I took some red kanirs from Gualiar, and planted them 
in the gardens at Agra. On the southern hill is a large tank, in which the water 
Idol temple, that falls in the rainy season i§.oollected. To the west of the tank is a lofty idol tem- 
ple. Sultan Shemseddin Alt^sh hoilt a grand mosque close upon it. The idol tem- 
ple is very high ; indeed, it is the hipest building in the fort. From the bill of Dhul- 
pur, the fort of Gu&liar and this idol templ^ are distinctly seen. They say that all 
the stones of the temjde were dqg out of the great tank. In this little garden an ex- 
oelleoit' talar (or grand open hall, supported on pllars) has b^m constructed. Low 
and jpel^ant porticos have been erected at the garden-gate, according to the Hindu- 
stanTfashion. 

.Sept. 28 . Ii«rt morning, about noonday prayers, I mounted, for the purpose of seeing, such 
places dbout Guhliar as I had not previously visited, and went to the palace called 
Badilger, on the outside of Mansin^s fort ; ^ter seeing which we enteredi|^ the Ha- 
Vaiijy of tipul-gate, and went to visit a place named AdWa. This A^a is a that, lies 

west of the fort, l^iough it lies on the outside of the wall which is carried round the 
top of the hill, yet the mouth of the valley is loosed up by two lofty ramparts, the one 
within the other. The height of these works is nearly thirty or forty gez.® The in- 
ner rampart is^he longest and highest, and is connected at both its extremities with 
the walls of the tort. From the middle of this wall, but lower ftmn it, another ram- 
part has been begun, but is not a perfect defence. It was made as a covered way to a 
u^ter-run. In the middle of it they have made a wain,* for the supply of water ; a stair- 
case of ten or fifteen steps conducts down to the water. The ro^ passes, from the 
greater ^J>art, along the one that has the wain within iL* Above its gate is the name 
A. l>. 12;J2- of Sultan ^ems-cd-din Altemsh, sculptured in the stone. Its date is the year 630. Be- 

■ The palace seems to have been buflt ou a declivity. 2 -nje nerinm odorum. 

Sixty or eighty feet. * A large well, with apartments round its sides. 

5 Mr Metcalfe's copy reads. “ The water proceeds from the greater rampart, down to the one,” &c. 
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low the outer rampart, on the outside of the fort, is a large tankl It frequently dries up, 
and is not a perfect tank. The water is led off from it by conduits. In the middle of 
this Adwa are two other large tanks, which the people of the fort extol abov^^l other 

WStBrS* .cifloa f.Yio l)i1] IQ «k rukf*nAn#)T/*n]ar. llnnlr. 'TKa Anlmir of tllA KtOTlA IS 



like that 

solid rock of this Adwa, and sculptured out^f ^ 

the south part of it is a large idol, which may be about twenty ’gez * in h^ht. These 
figures are perfectly naked, without even a rag to cover the parts of generation* 

Around the two large tanks which are within the Adwa, they have dug twenty or 
twenty-five wells, from which ^ter is drawn for the purposes of jrrig^on, and. they 
have planted numbers of trees and flowers, that are supplied from nqitoe. i® f®^ ** 

from being a^ean place ; on the confiary, it is extremely pleasant. Its giwtest fault 
consists in the idol figures alf about it. I directed these idols to be destroyed. , On 
returning* back from* Adwa into the fort, I went to the Sultan-pul, the gate of which 
had been shut up from the time of the Pagans; ^d, about evening prayers, arrlverf^n 
a garden which Rahimdak had laid out, where raighted and spent the night. 

Next Sy, being Tuesd^ t|fc 14th, messengers aniTfid from Bikarm^e^ the second 
son of RanaSanks, who, with his mother Padmawati, was in Rantambor.* Bafrre ^unender 
setting out to visit Guali&r, a person had come from » l^du nam^ Aafik, who was 
high in Bikermijet’s confidence, with offers of sub^ssi^g^^d allegianoe, expresang a 
hope that he would be allowed seventy laks^ as an 4^uity.^he baigain was concluded, - 

and it was settled thatj on delivering up4he fort of Rantambor, he should have Per- 
gannas assigned him equal to what he had asked. Afjpr making this arrangement, 1 
sent back his messengeJl. When I went to survey GuaJiSx, I made an appointment 
to meet his men in Gualiar. They were several days later than the appointed, tjime. 

Asuk, the Hindu, had himself been with Padmawati, Bikerm&jet’s motherj^ and Hhd 
explamed to the mother and son everything that had passed. They approved of Asuk s 
proil^gs, and agreed to make the proper submissions, and to rank themselves 
among my subjects. When Rana ^a defeated Snltair Mahmud and made him 
prisoner, «“ » splend^ crown-cap ‘ and golden gmHe, whi^ «1 mto 

the hands of 111 Pagan, ^ho, when he set Saltan Mahmfld atffibe^, retained tW 
They were now with Bikermajet. His el^r brother EatWnsi, wh^gd sno^e^ h» 
father as Rana, and who was now in p^session of Cheitflr, had sent to desire his 
younger brother to deliver them up to him, which he refused to do. 
who came from him t^ait on me, he nowaent me this crown and gol^gir,Jle. and 
asked Bidna in exchSge for Rantambdr. I diverted them from th^ demand of ^ 

Bidna, and Shemsdbid was fixed on as the equivalent for Rantambor. The s^e di^ 

I browed dresses of honour on his people, and dismissed them, aft«» making an 
appointment for a meeting at Bidna in nine days. 

^ ‘ . 

tampour of Bennell. 


» About £17,500. 
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I went from the gardefi to visit thp idol temples of Gualiar. Many of them are two 
and three stories high. The different stories are very low, in the ancient fashion. In 
the and lower parts of the building, are the figures of idols sculptured out of 

the stofffe? There are a number ^ idol' chapels around, like the c^s of a college. In 
front is ^jj^^rge a|^ lofty dorfe. apartments resemble those m a college. Above 
each apartment, are'vhry narrow d^mes ^t out of the rock. In the lower apartments, 
they have hewn images out of the stone.* After viewing the edifices, I went out by 
the west gate of GuMiar, and proceeding to the south of the fort, after examining the 
ground, reached the Charbagh which Rahimdad had laid out before the Hatipul gate, 
and there di^ooni^d. Rahimdadhhad prepared an entertainment for me at the Char'- 
bagh. HQg!rFb.TM an excellent dinner, and afterwards presented me with a large 
peshkesh^Ro the amount of four laks in money* and goods. From th|^ Charbagh, 1 
arrived late at the Charbagh where I had my quarters. 

On Wednesday the 15th, I set out to visit a waterfall, which libs about sik kos ^ to 
t^lkouth-east of GuMiar. I had l|g^ my gr«R^d early in*t^e morning, and reached 
the waterfall after noon-day prayers. The torrent, wlRch n large enough to turn a 
mill, rushes right over a perpendicular rock of the heig^ of a horse-tether, ^ Lower 
down than this waterfall is a large tank. Farther up than the cascade, the water 
comes rushing down over ^soli^ rock. The stream runs on a bottom of solid rock ; 
in various places, tanks havibj|t»eejj, formed, which are supplied from hence. Along 
the banks of the stream, sc^ere^l^ut, there are fragments of solid rock proper for 
seats ; the water, however, does nm always flow. "Vfe sat down above the waterfall 
and tooJ||^ a maajun ; after whi^ we ascended the rivulet to its sonr(», and. came back 
agabi ; we then mounted a ri^g ground, where we remaio||| some time, while the 
m^ipians played and the singers sang. Such as ha^ never seen the ebony-tree, 
WTOh the inhabitknts of the countryksall Tindu, had now an opportunity of seeing it. 
Leaving^at spot, we descend^ the hill, and mounting our horses between the time of 
evening and bed-time praters, about midnight reached a place where we slept. "'Nearly 
a watch of the day was padt before I reached the Charbagh and had aliglit^. 

On Friday the 17th, I visited Sokhjaneh thq^rth-place of Silahed^l^* Above the 
village, between ^e hlft and valley, is the Lime and Sitap^l (or cu^Mi^pple) gar- 
den, which I waliied through, and retnmad to the q^p in the course of the first 
watch. * * 

On Sunday the 19th, before dawn, I set out fi^m the CharJ^gh, and having passed 
the Kewiri|iand halted during the noontide, about noon-day pM^ers we again mount- 
ed, and having crossed the Chambal at sunset, reached the F * of Dhulpur between 
evening and bed-time prayers ; I visited, by the light of a lantern, theji^h built by 
Abul Fateh, and then rode to the place in which I had directed a new CSiarbagh to be 
laid pulff^bove the water mound, where I halted. Next morning I ^dsited the works 




* I am not aware that these excavations have ever been described. The account here given would lead 
as to conceive that they were Bouddhist. 

^ Nine or ten miles. 3 That is seven or eight gez — fifteen or sixteen feet. 

* The Kohari or Cohary. 
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which I had ^ven orders for carrjdng on. Even the levels of the edges of the cover- 
ed tank, which I had directed to be fic^dwed out of the rock, had not been completely 
taken. I ordered a number of stone-cutters to be employed to cut down ^e tank 
to a certain depth, Jbat, by filling it with water^thdpE might be able to leve0% edges. 
When afternoon pikers were over, a small part^i^e lank had already been hollow- 
ed. I directed it to be filled with water, an^takm^ that as themd^el, to smooth the 
edges, ^n this occasion I directed a water-house* to be hewn'qut of the rock, and a 
small tank to be hewn within it, also out of the solid rock. This Monday I^had a 
maajun party. On Tuesday I remained in the same place. On the eve of Wednesday 
1; .broke my fast, and eat a lijtle.' Having moun^d to go to Sikritti about noon I 
alighted and lay down. I felt Evident symptoms of having' caii^ti^^d.^in my ear. 
That night iJ^Vvas very painful', and Twas unable to sleep. Early nexi morlpag I again 
set out, and having, in the course of one watch,,reached the garden which I had form- 
ed at Sllai, I aligh^d. The walls of the garden, and the buildings in the well, not 
having been completed to my satisfactSh, I mended and punished the overseers o|Mie 
work. Mounting betwe^ aftftnoon and evenin^[)rayer8, 1 left Sikri ; and, after pass- 
ing Medhaku^ alighted and l^k some rest : after setting out again, I reached 

Agra after the first watch, and w^fto.the fort, where I waited on Khadijeh S^tan 
Begum, who, when Fakher-Jehln B^m went away^ had staid behind on accoimt of 
various affairs and business ; I then crossed the Jij|^fia,OTd alighted at the gardfca of 

Hesht-Behisht. ’ ^ 

On Saturday, the 3d of the ^onth of Sefer, thr^ of my paternal aunts. Begums of 
high rank,, Keher-ShM Begum, Badia-a-jemSl Begujn, and Ak Begum, a^ of the 
Begums of inferior ra^ Khan-zadeh Begum, the daughter of Sultan Masafid WBra ; 
another, who was the daughter of Sultan Bakht Beguip, and another, by name 
Sultan Begum, the grand-daughter of Bikeh Chacham, having passed Tfiteh, on^ir 
way to my court, had halted on the extremity of the suburbs, close by the bdhks of the 
riv^^ went and waited on them between afternoon and evening prayers, and re-, 

turned back in a boat. ♦ . • j t 

On M»h^ the 5th of Se|er, I^nt the first envoy of ^ikennajet, and the one 

whom he hfi^nt last, ^mpanied by Hawesi, the son of a Hindn rfBdi- 

reh, who had long been in mjr>ervice, t^receive the Bur|pnder o^jj&ntamlw, to ac- 
cept his promise of alienee,' and to cJipldfe the treaty according to all their oira 
forms and usages. This ^rson was greeted to go and make whatever observatons 
could, after which h^ to return to me, with such information “ 
the young prince sto^ to his terms, I agreed with him, that, by t^ blSmiig Gc 
would maM^im Rana in his father’s place, and establish him m Cheito. 

At this S, the treasures of Delhi and Agra that had been coUected by binder 
andIbraWm being expended, and it being Necessary to 

army, gunpowder for the service of the guns, and pay for the i^illery and ?|^hlock- 
me„?r iCml,,, tb. 8th of Sofe,, I g..? orfero, th.t m oil .v«y Boo 
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A. D. 152& having an office, sbo^d bring a hunted and thirty ^netead of a hundred, ‘ to the Di- 
wftn, to be apjdied to the procuring and fittingv^i^ ffie proper arms and supplies. 

October 24 . On Saturday the 10th, one Shah Kasim a runner of Sultan Muhamijaed Bakhshi, 
marching to whom,^^j^ former^ occasion, I had f^t with letters, offering protection and security to 
Khorasan. the natlV^ of Kborasan, wj^ ag^u dispatched with letters to the following effect: 

that, by the ffivour of Ood, I had oamplet^ triurhphed oyctr the rebels on the east and 
west of Hindustan, a^iwell ^is over the Pagans. That i^xt spring, God willing, I 
would^ake an effort, and return in person to Kabul. I likewise sent a letter to Ah- 
med Afshar, and, oh the margin, made a noting with my own hand, in which 1 sent for 
Feridun Kabu^^ That same di^about noon-day pr^iyers, I began to take quick-sil- 
^(Ver.^ ^ 

.Vft'sirsot On Wednesday, the 21st, a Hindustdni runn^ir brought letters fronof^antiran and 
KhoSm** Khwhjeh Dost Khawend. Kwajeh Dost Khawend had reached Kabul on the 10th of 
August 2& Zilh^eh, and had set out to meet Humaiun.^ At tiiat time, a man sent byKdmran 
, readbed &e Khwajeh, desiring him to ^main,4hat he might deliver to ELamran per- 
scmally whatever orders he had brou^t; and to say, Hat after comojiimictlthig such • 
information as he possessed, he would be allowed to proceed on his journey. On the 
Sept. 2. 17th of Zilhajeh, Kamran arrived in Kabul, and, after having conferred with him, the 

Sept. 13. Khwiijeh on the 28th took his^eave, and proceeded for the fort of Zefer. These let- 

ters Hmtained the pleasing intelhgence, thtit prince Tahmasp® having marched to op- 
pose the Uzbeks^ had taken Renisji*^the Uzbek in Damghan, and put him, with 
his men, to the sword ; that ObeidTl^an, on heariny^f the motions of the Kezzel- 
bashes, totd rmsed the siege of ^eri, and retreated to Mery, from w^pnce Jje had sent 
to imdt^he Saltans of Samarkand and the neighbouring ct^ii^ries to join him, and 
that the whole Sultans of Mawpalnaher were, in cons^uence, repairing to that eity 
to ^ assistance, jfhe same runner bipught the tarther news, that Humaiun had got 
a son, byAe «kught«r of Yad|^ Taghai; and that Kamran had married in Kabul, 
jmving taken to wife the dai^hior of his maternal cousin, Sultan Ali Mirza. V. 

The same ^y I bestow^ on Syed Dekni Shir^i, the water finder,i a dress of ho- 
nour, made him a pre8en|, and appointed him t^t^he charge of my jets ^^nitmid arti- 
ficial water-works,- at same time giving him instructit^ to compfetb certmn of 

them in his most p^ect styjjp. ^ 

Baber at- On Friday the 23d, I was seized witSfoo 

tacked with -i 

a fever. v® Complete my Fridays prayers in the mosqu^ About noon-day prayers, having 
Nov. 6. gone into |ay Hbrary, I found myself so ill, that it was with difi^lty that I could finish 

Nov. & my prayers. TVo days after, on Sunday, I had a fever and shivering. On the night 

Nov. 10. of Tuesday, the 27th bt Zefer, I turned over in my mind the plan of tri^blating into 
verse, the tract in honour of the parents of the treverend Khwajeh Obei^ Pladngmy 
. ^ * 

* Tfaisapi^ars tb be an addition of 30 per cent to the old taxes. 

^ The KMz is a sort of guitar, on which Feridun^as a celebrated performer. 

Quick-silver, in its liquid state, has been long usra in India, for removing obstructions in the bowels. 

‘ At this time Humaiun was at the fort of Zefer, in Badakhshan, and Kamrdn in Ghazni. 

' The King of Persia. « The Turki has Hais. 

' Ab-ju — perhaps the term only means hydraulic engineer. 


rtolent an ifiness, font I was scarcely able 
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confideuce in the soul of the rei^^le Khw^jel^ 1 indulged a hope, that perhaps his 
reverence might be induced to receif ejay poem favourably, and to remove my disease, 
as he had done with the writer of the Kas^eh, who, when he presented his Kasideh, 
had his oiFeriag ace^ted with favour, and was from his p^sy. In pn^uanee 

of this vow, I begad* a poem in the six feet majnua dtptre^be measure, zerb g%th, ahter 
gab, mahbua mehzuf,^ being the sanie in vy^eh tfa^SSfltaikheh of^Ji^oulavi ji^bdal-rah- 
man Jami are composed, .^d the same ev^ing I wrote ^hirt^n couplets. 1 tasked 
my^lf to compose a, certain number of couplets, never less than ten daily. ^ only 
omitted writing for a single day. Last year, andu indeed, every time that I have been 
attacked by the disease, it hs^^lasted a month, q||forty days, or upi^ards. By the 
mercy of God, through the ihfltlHice of the venerable Khwajeh, the 29th, 

the violence of ^he distemper was abated, and I was again delivered' ftom the disease. 
On Saturday, the.Stb of th'^first Rebi, I complated my poetical version of the tract. 
I had ccMposed every day, on an average, fifty-two couplets. 

On Wednesday, the 28th of Sefer, 1 dispatch^ notice to my troops on every side, 
that in awhort ^me, God willi^f, I would take the field with the army. That they were 
immediately to get their arilais*3B[d9tuoai^eBient8 in^r|^dui(^S8, and to meet me with all 


4sov. 12. 

f 

Nov. 21. 


Nov. 1 1. 
Sufanion' 
his troops 
assemble. 


speed. t 

On Sunday, the 9th of theafmt R^i, Beg Mid^med Talikehi waited oh me. 
Last year, in the end of Mobarrem, he had been seni; to carry a dress of honoi% and 

a horse to HumMun,, '' X 4 

On Monday the 10th, Beg^ineh, Wais LagllJiri, and Bian Sheikh, one of Hfi- 
maiun’s servantfc arrived from that prince. Beg come for the purpose of 

announcing the nappj^ews .of the birth of Humaiun^ son. They had given him the 
tiamn of Alamau. Sheiih i^ul Wajid discovered t^ date of his birth, in the words 
Shah Saadetmend (the fortunate king^. Bian Sjppikh had set out Iqpg after B<^ l^eh. 
He had left Humfiiun below Keshem, at a place called Doshembeb, on Friday the 9th 
and on Monday, the 10th of the j^rst Rebi, he* reached Agra, having made 
aVe^ quick journey. The same l^itin Sheikh, on another occasion, W gone from 
the fort pf iker to Kandahar in eleven days. Bian Sheikhjbrought intffiigence of the 
advance ol^ ^h4 prince, Si of the defeat of the Uzbeks, l^paiiicuhirs were these : 


Nov. 22 , 

1528. 

October 

1527. 

AlTaint ot 
Khovasin. 
Nov. 23, 

1528. 


Oct. 23. 
Nov. 23. 


prince, man o{ lue ueieai me . 

Prince Tahmasp " had advanofi out of Irak with forty t^usSid i|^, disciplined aftor 
the Turkish fashion, rath an'artiUery aW«n#y of mpsCeteers, had mercb^ on rath 
great expedition, had arfived at Bt^m and Damgh&n, had taken Renish the Uzbek, 
and put the whole ofjs people to death; after which he rapidly pur^^ march. 
Kemben^i Bi, the^n of Kepek was also routed by the pzelbashts, ^ 
panied by n few of his men, had taken, refuge with Obeid Klmi, wIkh not 
proipect of ^ng able, by his own stjjpiigth, fo keep his ground near Heij, dispatched 

4-- - 


' Here, unfortunately, Mr Elphinstone’s Turk! copy finaUy ends. 

4Ta,g“ “aSS-t r"-. O" <■“” - 

or from his having mounted the throne at so eady an age. 
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persons in great haste to call the K^ns and Sulta^ of Balkh, Hissar, Samarkand, 
and Tashkend, to come to his jdssisfence, whljp Heiiimself retired to Merv. These 
princes collected their forces with great expedition. From T^hkend, Sunjek Khan, 
the s^iad son of Barak Sultan ; from Samarcand and Midn-kal,* Kochim^han, Abfi- 
smd ^“Mn, and i^olad Sultsi^ accompanied by the sons of Jan B% Khan; from His- 
sar, the sons of KKeipzeh Sult«^i ^d Me|^i Sulfcn ; from^alkh, Kitan Kara Sultan, 
all advanced without ites o^ time, and joined Obeid Kha^ in Merv, forming an army 
of a hundred and five thousand men. Their scqjits brought th^ information,' that 
Prince Tahmasp, having^ttn^rstood^at Obeid Khan was encamped with a few troops 
in the vicinity ^ Heri, had^at fi||||> pushed oh with ■fBrt^ thousand men to fall upon 
them ; but 1%at^)i<|a lemming the particulars of the afsgiament and assembling of their 
troo^, he had entrenched himself in the Auleng Zadegah, where he now lay. On re- 
ceiving this information, the Uzbeksaidespising their endSty, came to a resolution that 
the whole of their Khans aqd Sultans should encamp at Meshhic^ except a4||ew Sul- 
tan% with twenty thodsand men, who should he pushed on. close to the Kazelbashes’ 
camp, and ghould not permit them to* stow their headilpiut of their tj^enchfp. That 
they should then direct their enchanters ^ to uSfe their en<?hantments ; and that thus the 
enemy being shut up, and redured to the greatest difficulties, must £11 into thear 
hands. In pursuance of this resolution th^ marched from Mery. The prince, on his 
partj^eaving Meshhid, encounteptd them aear 9am and Khirgird^ when the Uzbeks 
were defeated. ^Hany Sultafls were^taken prisoners and put to ^eath. In one of the 
letters it was mentioned, -that therd‘#a8'no certain i||^lligence of the escape of any 
Sultan except Kochim Khan, as no person who had been in the arm^Kuvas ^et arrived. 
The Sudkhs who were in Hiss4^ abandoned the place ahd retied, leaving in it Cfcal- 
meh, whdie original name was ^mael, the son of Ibr^im 9^1. I wrote letters to 
Iluqtiiun and Ka^an, to dispatejgjd by theflands the same Bian Sheikh, who 
has been mentioned. . 

On Friday the 14th, havifl^ got ready ^1 the letters and dispatches, they wefe de- 
livered to Bian Sheikh, wd|b took leave. . . 

On Saturt^ the 15th, I set out from Agra. i -a 




- « 




Copy of the lb 


To Hummmv, whom I remember with much longing to seeiiim again, health ; on 
Saturda^^l]*!^8t of the former Rebi, Bian Sheikh arrived Tn company ^th Beg 
Kineli, and the lettei’s i4ueh he brox^ht made me acquainted with all the transactions 
in your quaver. Thanks be to God, wlo has gjjven you a diild ; he ha^iven to »]^n 
a child, and to me a comfort and an object of love. May the Almighty always con- 
tinue to grant to you and to me the enjoyment ^ such objects of our heart’s desire ! 
Amen, O Lord of the Two Worlds ! You have called him Aleman ; may the Almighty 

‘ Miun-k^ is the country nearly in the middle between Samarkand and Bokh^, on the Kohik, 

* ycdehji. ♦ 

3 Above, it is said Monday the 10th of former Rebi (23d November), which is correct. 
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prosper what you have done. You who are leated on a throne ought to know, that 
people in general pronounce it, Aljiman (tl^ protected), some Ramin (protected 
by men). And besides, that tikere asif'few names which are preceded by A1 (the). 

May the Great Creator grant, that both in his name and in his constitution, he ^ay be 
happy and ^rtunat« ; and may He bestow^on mib. ahd ^ thee maH^ years Ifa^fteany 
kerit^,' rendered happy by the fortui|^ and fame Indeed, the ^mighty, 

from his grace and bounty, ^th accomplisUlB our des^s in a u^ltner not to be paral- 
leled in the revolution of tiioe. * % ^ 

Oh Tuesday, the ftth of the month, having received softe ^formation thatttflb men not. 
of Balkh had invited* Kurban, ap^d introduced hA. into ffie city, I seiKt orders to my 
son Kamran and the Begs a^.^^ul'to march an^®t)rm a junction when 
you might proceed to HiSsar^^markand, or Merv, as, might ^e most ad- 

visable ; boping,»that throug|g^e mercy of God^ ^ou might be enabled to disperse the 
enemy, occupy their countries, and make your friends rejoice in the complete discom- 
fiture of^ur foes. ‘With God’s favour, this is* the season for you to expose yourself 
to danger and hardship, and to exert your prowess in arms. Fail not to exert your- 
self strenlfouslj^to meet ever^htuaf^g^ it oc«!urs ; for iiidolence and ease suit but 
inwithro,J|. / 

(Persian «^».^Ainbiti(Jn adimiHol Jf 'ii.wl:.-'!! ; ^ 

‘ * The world i-' liis who#xeri» liiiftsto, w 

*' In wisdom’s eye, every condidon ^ 

^ May find repose, but royWty^Sne. 




-If, 


ivine favour, you subdue and secu^ Balkh and Hissar, jjppr men 
mus/have the charge of' Hissar, while Kamran’s remain in Balkh.^ If the gr^e of the 
Most High bestow SamaAanAalso ugpn^us, you miA talA .the reins of goveni|Z^jit 
in Samarkand ; God wiUing, I shaU make that%1^try an imperi# government. If 
KAmr aj thinks Balkh too smaJi a government, let mekn<W^> and I will, by the diiine 
gi^jp^temove his olgection, by adBing’som^hing from thp,^neighbouring territories.* 
You know th^, you^ways receive atts, and K&mran five ; you miHt alw^s at- 
tend to this nife, and unfailingly dbs*^e it. Remember tooH^W to act hudsomely 
by him. The^great sbonffS^ex^ sfclf-commsBid ; and I ;^n will always 

maintain a good understandiffeinth 14 pi% iKUP brother^n his sMe, is a ™ 

worthy young man, anJ^' mSt be careful Jlaaintain the proper respect and fidelity 

due to you. , ^ ” V* v 

I have apme quarrelrto settle^with you. For two or three years 
people h#waited <m me from^ou, and the meqpenger whon|^ srat » you did i 
come back t^e for a twelvemoiith. This, r^pember, is nndema^ 

^tfmany myour letters you complaifl of separatira from your frien s. 
for a prince to indulge in such a com^||int, for there is a saying— 

(Persian verse.}— U yon are fettered by yourrituation, submit to circnmstances. 
ij^yonare independent, fol^w your own fancy. 


'Our 

yoU diU not 
It is wrong 


■* A kem is a Turki period of thirty-one years. 


* Humaifin was at this time in BadakhAto. 
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D, 1528. There is no greater bondage than that in which a king is placed, and it ill becomes 
him to complain of inevitable s^|^r^on. 

In compliance with my wishes, you have ijftleed written me letters, but you cer- 
tainly^ever read them over ; for had you attempted to read them, you must have found 
■ it ab^i^i^ly impi^ihle, and would then uadoubtedly have put them by. i*contrived in- 
deed to decypher and comprehend. the meaning of your la^t letter, but with much diffi- 
culty. It is excessivc^^ confusl^ and cra^Hed. \^o ever^w aMoamma (a riddle or a 
charade) in, prose ? Your sjffelling is not bad, yet not quw correct. You have written 
w?th a (instea^ o;^ te), and hding with a be (instead ofe kqf). Youf letter 
may indeed be read ; hut in ^nsetmi^ce ^ theitfarsfet^i^ words ySu have employed, the 
meani% no means very intMi^ble. You certi^^^o not excel in letter-writing, 
and fail chiefly hecaifse you have too great a d^re to fhow your acquirements. For 
the future, you should write unaffectedly, with clearq^, iM&ienlaiii* words, which 
would cost less trouble bot^ to the viT^r and -reader. ” fV 

Yon are now going to* set'^mit on an expedition* of great tfdp^rtance ; jmu should 
thf^ore consult with the most prudent and experienced of tfie nobl^en about .you, 
and guide yourself by their advice. ^ * * * 

If you are desirous eff gainii% mv approbatiOT, yiSu mast not waste, your time in 

• . 5 . .1 ■ , 1 .... ' . - , . ~i '' 


Xov. 26. 


private parties, but rather indulge in liberaf^aony^a^tion and frank intercourse with 
all ^out you. Twice every di^ you mu^ ^%our‘hroffier^and Begs to your pre- 
sence, not leaving their attendame to their dij^cretion; and altep consulting with 
them about any business that ocevuts, fou must finally act astnay be decided to be 
most advisable. 

I han^ormerly told you th^yon should live on the con rith 

Khifhjel^Kildn ; yqfi may act in regard^to hiid vrith the unrestrained cimfiwnce 
thp^ you have seen me do.# By%ie im»cy o^i^pd, the husiness of the country around 
you may^^ and ^ become kss op^l^ve, and you Uiot not require Kdmran. In that 
case, yoSr brother may iea'ih'aMae of his trusty men in Balkh, and himself rwair to 

During tbh time that Iresided'in Kfibul,T ^^Cansacted much ^tupiev^us business, 
and gained many import»t victories ; on whidl^ieoui^ e on^ftring tti^| |jlM;^ nB lucky, 
I have chosen it fi^aia imporiat*domakt. Neiratit "of yy^^urt in any respect aim at 
the possession of itT ^ ^ 

You must attempt, by the utmost ci^tesy mann^^ti^^ the heart of Sultan 
Weis, and to have him about you, and to direct^ourself by^ judgment, as he is a 
prudcn<b|pd,e%>erienced man. 

You must ^y evei^^ttention ^o ||ie discipline’ and ^fficiei^ staHlcff the army. 

Bian Sheikh is acquainted with evet^hing, and will be ^le to give yqq what v^bal 
mformation you may require. • * « > 

I once more repeat my earnest wiriies for 3 par health. Written on Thursday, the 
13th of the first Rebi.2 ’ , 

I likewise sent Kamran and Khwajeh Kjjan letters to the same effect, written with 
my own hand. ^ “4* 

* To drive the Uzbeks out of Balkb, Hissu, &c. 

s In the Persian translation of the Memoir, this letter is given in the original Turki, without translation. 


V 
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On Wednesday the 19th, I cftiveped. the M5rza«^ Stdtans, and Tt»ki and Hin^ 
B^, and having comolted with thei%^, finally settlea, that this year I should march 
somewhere or other at the head'^ my army; that before I set out, Askeri* should ad- 
vance towardlB Purah (or the East Provincyi tl^l^ after the Amir; and Sfl|^as be- 
yond tbe Ganges had brought their trmps and joiiied AUteri, I might then march on 
any expedition that seemed & me to fie bestj^ Havingfilhritten to^^&mamunicate these 
plans, on Saturday the 22d, ^dispatched Ghias-ed-din Kodkhi tS^ Sultan Ji^id Birlas, 
and thd Amirs of th|||tParah, requiring them to meet meSpn twenty-two dajK; 1 in- 


Dec. 2. 
Baber sendh 
Askeri to 
the eastern 
provinces. 


Dec. f». 



troops could take the orders were given 

on the farther ^e of th^Sanges to Jbm AAeri, and march wherever, under the favour 
of God, it m%hl j^ta exp^fot. That they sBonld consult ,my partistans in that 
quarter, whether mWe^yfere any afiairs there tfeit required-^y presence ; that if there 
wer^ immediate^ on tile return of the oflScer who had gone to summon the chiefs^ 
the ap^iMed meeting, I Voulf^tjlod willing, mount without delay, and joilMhe army. 
But if the Bonita were petceaji ^pMii Eetv and if was noi matteiv ia that quar- 

ter; of suadt i^^nrtaneeas t^i|dii|^nH|p^nc4FtbBrthey should inform me by letter, 
as, i|L case, 1 jp[duliAfialt,.ailii Hfrce m spn^ other direction.. That my ad- 

herents and frienl^^ust alsV consist w^^keri, an^.wi^ thedivine blessing, d^ide 
on the general course‘||xpedient to be followccyn tl}at qnsWer. 



Dec. 12. 


a string of camels, a string of mules, an^ a ro^ equ^page;|nd camp-furniture, 
manduig biaa witiial to take his seat a^the head-nf^hall of state. Igave Mulla Dimu 
Atke a of busMiis omamefeed with rich buttons,.hnd'presi(gnted his other servants 

the I went to Sul^ Muhamm^ Bakhshifs 

werej^wea^ witii. *ch stuflfe, and he ottexai iWa 

we 

w* A down, and indu]|^ in a ma^ftn. 
y CToss e#tti*i riveiv and went to my private apartment 


Nov. IX 
Visits Jsul- 
tan Mu* , 
luunmed 
Bftkhfihl. 



retted into another 
About the third watch , . 

On Thursday, the 41^ of the latter Rebia, I directed Chikmhk B^y 
•under the^oyal hat^andiseal, # measure the ^stpTO from Agra to K»>ul J^hat at 
every nine kog* he should ijiise a minar, or tuneC twelve gez^fc Bfeight, on the top 
of wiich he was to constrult a pavilionf « that, every ten kos,^ be should efict a yam, 
or post-house,^ which they caU a for six h^ses ; that he should fix a rartam 

s Tth-ks were lAde of thrice nine articles, ihenufnber being deeniea 

^ * Twenty-four feet. 


Dec. 17. 
Orders 
post-houw. 
to be built 
from Agra 
to Kabul. 


lortunate. 

® £300. 

® Char-dereh. 


* About thirteen or fourteen miles. 

’ About fifteen miles. 
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Grand 
feast. 
Dec. 19, 


A. n. 1528. allowance as a provision for posthouse-keepers, <5tourieprs, and grooms, and for 
feeding the horses ; and orders^ere given, that wherever a posthouse for horses was 
built n^r a khalseh or imperial demesne, they shouA be furnished from thence with 
the s^ted allowances ; that if it was situ^^d in a perganna, the nobleman in charge 
should^tend to the supply. Th^'same day, Chikmak Padshahi left Agra, 'the kos 
thTkos &c. wan fixed in conformity with Ihe mil, accprdingHo these %rses : — 

(jkyirJci .) — Four tho^nd paces are one mil, , ^ ' 

Kno^trfhlaithe men of Hindustan call it a kuroh (kos^ 

This pice a a cubit snd a half^ 4 ^ * * 

Every cu1|(||[l is ^ hand-bre^^s df 4-- * 

4^ .» . Each hand-breadth is six incl^ ; and^^^un, each inch ^ ' st 

Is the breadth of six barley-Mrn^^^nowfil this. 

The measuring tenabipr^ to conskt' of forty gez or plK?^, e£^f il^^unng one and a 
half o#the gez or cdKt been Aentioned,^ and so egu^«fb nme hand-breadths ; 

a^ a hundred of these^nabs were to go to one kos^^ it ^ ^ 

\)n SaMrday the 6th, I had a feast in the gardener 5^3^ ifr'theHaorthem ^arrm it, 
in an octagonal pavilion that was recently erebted, %ad cifvered with l^^-grass* for 
coolness. On my right, at the distancS of fivnoy six gez, sat Bugha Sultan', Askeri, and 
the venerable Khwajeh’s family, l^wajeh Abdnb^hhhl#, Khwa^h Hus- 

sctni Khalifeh, and othfr coiners ^m ^markahdi ^e depAidants df ^^Khwajen,* read- 
ers of the Kor^ aq4 MullaA On jS^y^t, at an iirorval of five ^ six gez,* were se^d 
Mubammed ^eman Mirza, Autenk Itd^i* Sultan, ^ed R^Pia, Syed j^mi Sheikh 
Abnl Sheikh Jemali, ^eikh Shehabeddin Arab, Syed^Q||)|pi.^he j^tel- 

basb, Inbek, dbd |Iinda amRassadors were f|lr|^nt at fnjnfeast^ An aw%i^wa8 
erected at the distance %f ||venty or ||^fity%® ® to the righif in wbiqb the Kezelbash* 
ai^Sbassadors weri placed, and YimsaAli w^^lectdS from the Amirs to sit beside 
them. At the sd£e dis^c^q^ni left, in like mann^ the Uzbek ambassadors wa^-e 
« stationed, and Abdalla w^ selected fronik A^l^m^s to sit bdSi^Jhem. Before ^e 
dinner was ^rved,gdl tlfe foians, Sultans, ^^mdees, and AnurqStffm^ congratula- 
tory presents* 
ordered woollen 

silver money ; oifonng|^o|^oloured clot]^ ^ ^ purses^ 

money, were pifod up beside the gold'ibd sil^r. !IWlWl^iiimg, while the pre^nts 
were coming in, there were fights of forious#am^s and d^rants, in an island in 



'lfar.‘ * 3 fist or hand-Mileadth. 

3 The larger gez, ^pase^ was nine fm^readths ; the smaller, or cubit, suRiand-breadths. 

* During the heats, particularly while the hot winds are blowing, it ^customaif,in India to covp the 
open side-doJffs and windows of apartmenta with a sweAsmeUing species of grass, which is kept moist 
wHh water. The air, passing through tms, is much soQened, and au.^greeable coolness produced. 

* Ten or twelve feet. ® About 140 or 15(^|^t, or perhaps more. 

' ». e. The Persian. * Sacheh. ® Badreh ^a purse, containing about £60. 

I am not quite sure of the meaning of oral. In some instances k certainly means island. In 
others it seems to mean plot or bank. The royal garden was probably clwe by the Jumna, in an island 
in which the fights were exhibited. * 
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front. Ther^ were also some ram-fights, and afterwards matches of wrestlers. When 
the dinner was placed, Ktflvajeif Abdal Shahid and K^g^ajch Kilan were invested with 
muslin robes of very fine cotton, with- suitable dresses of honour. Mulla Farekh, 
Hafez, and those who were with umm, received gowns of cloth. 6n the ambassador 
of Koc]h|m Mian,^ and the younger brotheil^f Chelebi,^ were bestowe'd^^rka- 

mash rc^es of Muslin, with nch butto^, and dres^.. of honour suited to their rank. 
To the ambassadors of Abilfaid Sultan, an4 Miherb&n^ Kh^iyi and her son PoTad 
Sultan, a^ to the ambassadl^s of ^ah Ha^u, were gir^ vests with- lM||tons, and 
robes oPrich^cloth.* Jlstone of goldwas weighed with thJfc^ weig^, andlb stone 
of silver v^th the gotfl ^eight^^H^ Postd Khwai^ ana the t^ great ambas-- 

sadors, who were the servants^Kj^mmij^han, and iSb thPybunger brother of J^san 
Khan Chejebi. Th^gold stone^n^n^ve hundred mishkals, which is ong si^Cibul 
measure. ^Che'l^^^^^feur^S tw^nmidJJO and fifty mishkak, which isijl^alf a Kabul 
sir, Khwajeh.jWQl^|;^Sultatii, m® sons, and Hafez Tashken^, M&llrf Farekh and his 
followers, the servants^'d^the Khwajeh, and the other adJfbKlfeo^, had each oAhem 
presi^ts of silverland ^|ld. YaJ^r Nasir had a hanger and belt. Mir Muhamm^ 
Jaliban had deservM gri^tnejnn^, for ^e skill with which he had constftcted the 
brj^ge over tJ||LGange8. r jy u^etey, Peh^p4n H&ji Mohammed, 

and Pehlw&^KdUul, and Wiilu 9fe ’ planted each with a dagger. Syed 

Baud fermsiri iil%ilver^nd gold. T]^ s«rvant^of my daughter IV^ 

sumbh, ^d of mjlP^ Hindal, 
hoifcur made of rich dkth. 

a co^try, ii^hout a h^n^hsdl roamed With me iii my 

Hu ^j^^- ^l ^ lands;' to all my varans and tri^men, I gave vests rich 

dre^^W <M honour, with gold and silv>t^RotlS|||y| and other articlesipf ^lue. 7*®, 
servants of Korbhn and 4eikhi, and AeJ^t^elfef KeHm^N^Vsents were, in li|e 
maimer, given. When the dinnir wa#placed, the ]|^nda^ni ju^l^^ were brought 



they plaJrtwo on two of fing([||8randitU^thdiPM|pf 
then whirl them aU rounMS^ qu^* uiintormpted i!|»t»i. Aijptber is ^ 
they place one of theiqA^#% ground* SBd then raise up their other ^d “d 
theii- two feet, which tM?lpread out%<W8 to represent the prt of a peacock, all the 
while turning round, with a continued rapid motion, thrde rings pl*ed ^ ^ir 
hand and two feefc^^d%imbllfi of our countr||^wo wooden joles to their feet, 

> Klichim or rechi* Khan hi^lrcady been mentioned along with Akpud Sultan and*lM Sultan, 
as Fzhek chiefs of Samarkand. ^ ^ » 

ceded his finally abandoning Feiiana, w^n he set out for Khorasdn. These, therefore, were 
a pa^ by'colonel Richardson, in the Arwhck on this sul^ect, 

' * Lulis. 

3 D 
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A.D. f32e. and walk on these wooden supports ; the Hindustani tumUers, clinging, to a singe 
wooden, support, walk pa it, a^Hhat without fastening it 4b their feet. In our coun- 
tries, two tnmblersjlpy Wd of each other, and-go on ti^bling when thus linked together : 
wher^l^the Hindustani tumblers lay hold of each other to the number of three and 
four,’^!^^ go on tumbling intertwimed in % circle. Chie of the most ren&rk^e feats 


Dec. 2b, 


Dec. 20. 
Battle 
Jdm in 
Khorasin. 

lOth ^o- 
harrem. 
Sept. 2€. 


Dec, 21. 


Doc. 22. 
Revisits 
Dhulpui. 


Dec. 24. 


wlilich they exhibit is when a tumlfler, placing lower part of a pole,*nt six^r seven 
gez^ in length, on his middle, holds it erect, while anotfier tumbler mounts the pole, 
and plays ihis feats on the^op of it. In qther a young tumbler cliis^s up, and 

stands on the ^ i lower \^ks fast abodt iroip side to side 

plapng his feats, with tb&wnnger one Al^i^c OTect and ^rm cm bis 

head, |pd also exhibiting triel^s. Many||fetlr^ mi^ncing-gUs, were also intro- 
duced, and danced. Towards evening pr^er^^ l^uautity of gold, |ilver,* and 
copper mfbiil|§^ was sc^t^ed ; there was a^eciois hu^u^ an^a|m^^||^^B^weei#even- 
ing and bed-time prd^ers^Imade fin^r six of the mmt disl^Kid^is^f my guests sit 
downmear mo, an^ with^em till the tUHnM watch. Rext-morn- 

ingi in t^ forenoon, I went to the Ht^bt-B^sht imf^oat.^^ 1 ^ 

On M*day, Askeri, who had b^un his march, tte t(^lfi,^tookl^ve of me 

in my bath, and preceded to the eastward. . • ' .-if jfc. it 

Ott Tuesday, I set out to visit the tanks, ghrden, and palace, which FTtad ordered to 
1^ made at Dhulpur. I mo^e^t my garde^hous^t p|fe ^i^Ahe second^ivatch,^ 
and fivegeriaspOhe Mst wafeh* night w^gii^past, when I Jelled the garden of 

Dhftlpfkr. • * *•'> ^ 

On Thursday the llth, the s^ne well, me cypifsseif, tWti^n tv-six sl^cs an^stone 

_H J 1. •••••' X 



Oil Friday, wh: 
from Dhulpur, addf.the 



ers, according ^j||he ns£^^f ^^^rtizans andihboni^rs of Agra. By way of pr^u- 
timr, in- wder to rem^mM^^S^eeakie tasW^at m%ht hejn the water, they^wjBre 
directed to tirnn the wnteM^ei^f the ^^fey Jmd night i^mptly for fifty-^^, 
and let the wajer #[tn "'' if ^ 

IQbt watch* rens^p^lg^I set oil 
^1^ and passed the" river^ 

OnTuesday^^ 16tf| m&iaa who h^ i)ee^|a th^Q^^ between the KezellmAes 
and Uzbeks, a servant of Dee Sultan, calle jmd ||p^ni[ra||mt of the dogagement. 
He informed me, that the battle between the fixl^ks and Timmans waa fought on the 
Ro^|Asliur, in the neighbourhood of Jam and Khirgird, and laste^&omfhe first twi- 
light till noon-daj^rayers. Thqj|s^ks were three htndredlho^Pa in number; the 
Turkomai^ acc^raing to their own account, amounted only ^j^rty or fifty thou- 
sand, but, Som their hrrayi tad the appearance of amounmig to a hundred thousand ; 
while the Uzbeks made their ow^ army amoi^t to only#ie hundred and five thou- 
sand. The Kezdbashes engaged, ^ter having ^aced th^guns, artillery,® and mus- 

‘ Twelve or fonrt«n feet. * About half past nine a. m. 3 About right p. m. 

< Between noea and three o'clock p. m, i Nearly half an hour hef«e nine a. in. 

<= Zerb-zin, perhaps swivels. 
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keteers in OTder, and fortified Jheir position, according to the tactics of Rum ; ^ they 
had two thousand artillerf-men and sis thousand n^tchlock-men. The Prince and 
Chokkeh Sultan were 'statione^ehind the guns, with twenty thmisand chosen min. 
The other Amirs were placed beyondhthe guns, on th&right and lefti^gs. Th^^ zbeks, 
on the ^rst c]^rge, having broken and defSited U^^tpQsts and flankers, wj^^ they 
drove in, and made a number of prisoners, advancedinto ^ fear of the Kezellmh a^y, 
where they took the camels l^d plundered the baggage.* The troths who had been sta- 
tioned ^j^etfad the artillery, now iml^ing the ci^ns of tKe guns, issued |arth, when 
a de|perate action^mued. The who wme^ commuted by Kochim Khan, were 

thrice b^roKen, and tbriie rebuptd ^tha di^ge ; but at j^gm, ,by tdl divine favour, 
we^e totally ronte^and nin^^jd^jjui^iit^uding Oheid lOKn and Abusaid Su}|an, left 
on the fl^y of which immbi 

eight*being sl^^ ^^|MM^ead^ 9 flOhe!S'^iflh could not be foimd, but 'hi^|^|ody was dis- 


Defeat ut 
tb« U/beks. 



officers who were i^h hiulMMij^evi^an army, and advanced, to Kheriff^* so that 
Ghidseddin,^ng oUigedg(l||pilow ^ h^ been q|^]» to return back at 

the time ap|JI^^ |nltahdmiJh^iMfere^verbally, that, thanks to thelgood- 
ne^s God, e^ihit^ no synj^iq^ that aj^red tocall for^e 

presence of the*ffi5cror. “ Let 4 | iferza cor^^dlAl)rde#be w^jjpd to the 
tans, khans, and Aml« pf the ueighbourinc pj^S«6, to attend Ae1lB*|fc and I have 
no doubt thatlverythingv^y^o on A a satis^torymanner, and successfuUy.” Though 
I h8d.r^|p^Ved*{hiii answer from Sultei^umd, yet as Muhamu^ Maa^b, who, 
afterHhe holy year againstSanka the #i|hm sent on an ei^jmsly to Bengal, was ^ 

daily expected back, I waitld tjU I cc^hear ft accolhit^l^of the |tote of th^p. 

On Friday the 19th, I had taken Imaajan, and^^ siRin^thCfew q£my ^ti- ' 

mdififintimates in my^ivate^apardfeits, when MuHa MuhftmeOlazhib arrived ; 

the ^yenmgrtn^eame diy, te'Saturdu^ evt^lm came and waited u^n Muh^^- 
me. M inaulNli ^ute^and injdeKir^ all the ^flSSrt Of th* qwter,,we «^r ^of 

anotberi^^medthat2e^li^^a8t^ofMgrt^^^|M^.Jwl^ty. “«»* ^ 

th Aem# It yra* obal|r^ ***** *®« udm to 

sentanambassador,arf%8RiBbn^i^««lq«»i®*; *hat it wa8,^ffore, «ite umie- 
cessary for me to pr^ to Beagii ;t,at if I did not go to ^gal, there was no 
other place in tijil^irgjdion vrtich was rich enough to satisfy the troops , th^^ * 
wards life west,^K?erO several places,, whk^ ype both near a^ha.^ and nch m 

wealth: — • 4t ^ ^ * 

<r«r« ««e.)--The cuputry w rich, tlm fnhs^^ 

If tft to the ea^% ranote, thu » close St hand. 

At length, it^ resolfc that I should march to the wesV j 

delayedlme da^in d«ertobe perfeedy at ease respeetmg the affiurs to the eastward ^ ^ 

s ^erid seen» to hsve kin below Oude, towards the mouth of the Gopp or Otwsh. 

♦ 


Turkey. 
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Tncursion 
of the Ba« 
luches. 


A. I). 1S29. before I moved. I therefore once more despatched Ghiaseddin Korchi, directing him 
to return to me in twepty days, and wrote and sent by him Firmans to the Amirs of 
Phrab (or the Eas% desiring all the Siiltans» Khans, and Amirs on that side of the river 
Gang^ to join .^ceri, and to march with him against tlie enemy. I gave him spe- 
cial d^t^tions that, after deli verixjg the Firmans, he should collect all t^e nev^that he 
co||[ld relating to these pj^ts, and return to me with speed by the appointed time. - 
News reached me at this same period, by despatches from Muhammed Gokultash, 
that the Baluches had again made an incursiqm .and committed great devastation in 
several places. ^ In order td punish insult, Fdir^ted Chin '^amur Suj^an to pro- 
ceed to assemble the Ami^of Seh'rind ftd|3am^Qh, tha#neighbourhood, such as 

Adel Sultan, Sultan Muh^med Ouldi, Iwosrou^/^il^tash, M^ammed Ali Jeng- 
Jeng, Dilawer Khan, Ahmed Yusef, Shah ]\lpD|pr ]|^las, Muhammedi^^okultash, 
Abdal-aift B|lr Akhur ^or master of hors^Sye^ Ali |Fali KezeJbMhl!^Kir^heh*Hila- 
hil, i^hik Bekawel^’^iieilA .^li Kilt^, Kajur Khan, and*l|,puk^ .Ai Siwadi ; and 
orders were issueclj(^t*tb<^ noblemen should join Chin T^R|^ur^ with arms and prcw 
%i8ion8 for six months’ service, and proceed against^R Bal^iies; that tbey should all 
assemble %i his summons, march under his orders, act in evei^ respect in perfect 
conformity to his commands. I appointed Abdal-Ghafuf 'as tewachi * (or special mes- 
seng^), to convef these Firmans. It was arranged that he should, in the first i>lace, 

^ carry the Firmans for Chin-^^i^r Sultan, an^fterwards procegj^^P deliver tb# |^ir- 
raans to the noflemen whb ^^v^been mratimied, enjoininf tlfem all to :fepair, 
attended by^fr forces, to such*]^ace ^ should be pointed<©ut by Chin Taimur Sul- 
tan for their assembling ; that Abdal-Ghafur shUild himself remain ’OTt|i the army, 
and report to ^ by letter if ajiy of the officers Strayed fiadolence or wanfc'^Jzeal, in 
which case I wouldfdegrive the offenderjfe" j^i* nffik and station, and r^ove him from 
his,governmen4 ^d Pergann* Hating wriltmi, and delivered these letters to Ab- * 
dal-Ghafir, I dSl^tched l^im, ^ving him at'lthe same time, additional verbal in- 

sitrnAttnnfiL ^ 

I, al^hree watcb^and six geri^^pa^ed the Jumna on 


Baber i^its 
DhOlpiir. 


Jan. 14.C 


straction& 

On Sunday eve. 


th 


my way to the Ba|he Nllofer (or Lotus GaW&^which isib Dhulp^^ it wdfe near 
the end of the Uur^i^ch of Sunday,* when v^e.i^fed it. Situationa<^^pieges of 
ground were pitched upo^Ali tJb neigRoilhood of thag|lden, on which it was a^i- 
ged that sever^)f the Andrs and courtiera wc^e to b^Ai^fcemselves palace8,«and'fay 
out gar(htos. On Thursday, the 3d of the fiigt J|h>ad!^ r pbched upon a place for a 
bath, on the south-east of the garden, and it was accordingly i^eared for that purpos«.‘. 
I dittected that, on the spot so cleared, they should build a bath on jy^e best construc- 


Heaciof the 
of Bc- 
I ?tr- 


tioD, on an elevat^ platform^ anj^ in one of its apartmentS} finilh a reserv^r ten hv 

. J4. ♦ 

The same day I revived letters from Kazi Jia and Ner-Sing Deoreh, which hafl 

# 

* The tewachi is an officer who corresponds very nearly fe the Turki|| chaous, or special messenger ; 
but he was also often employed to act as a commissary for providing or stores# as a commissioner - 

in superintending imf^’^”’'^ — j ^ • j 

> Sunday morning 


.About twenty feet square. 


^rtant affairs, as an aid-de-camp in carrying orders, *&c, 
Jan. 10, about half past five a.m. 3 >j 


Near three p.m. 
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been forwarded by Khalifeh from Agra, and which contained intelligence that Mah> 
mud, the son of Iskander, had taken Behar.^ The moment I iieceived this information Resoiv.s u- 
I resolved to join the army. Next nl^rhing, being Friday, I ii||pnted at six geris' 
from the Nilofer garde^n and reached Agra at evening prayers. I met bj^fce way ^ 
Muhammed ^man Mirza, who was on his way foj|4)hlilp^. Chin Tamur Simian too 
ar*ived the same day in Agra. • « 

Next morning, being Saturday, I called the Amirs to a council, when it was resol- Jan. lo. 
vedi that we shoi^ set out for tlm^rah on Thursday the 10th. That same Satur- J“n- 21 
day, lettep and intelligence caiqc from Rabulv^ which I learned that Hfimaiah had 
collected the army of mose Movinc#^ ^companied Sultan Weis, had set out against Sa- 
wijh forty or fift^thousan^t^pA'on a^expedition against Samarkand; that Shah 
Kuli, th#jK>u^er hrdlher^nf ‘Sult|m.Weis, had advanced and entered Hissar ; that U., 
Tersun Muha^ed %Jlan had proceedecTfrom Termez and to^n Kabaiiaf, and had 
afterwards sei^' t5*'i^k^upport : that Humaiui^had ij^nt TuTk Gokultash aji^ Mir 
** and a body of Moghuls, 'to thd*3isistance of Tersun 

ollowed after them. * ! * 


Khurd, with a number of troo 


crosses t' * 
Jumnft. 


Muhammed Sultati. anddiimfiet 

On Thursday, th* 10th of thelfst Jpn&di, after three geriij^* I set out for the Purab, Bate 
and passing % Jumna in ^^feSt a little abcl^* Jalesir, came «b the Bagh-Zere^an. ’ , 

I gave orders" that thj horsd-bail stancfei-ds,^ the kettje-drums, the stud, a*ttbe 
wholf army, shonjft |)alt, opposite to ti^garden on thp'ej^tr sid^of the river, and t^t. 


such p came to ^ftrm thdir homish to the Eppew* should fcross ii^^at. 
On Saturday, Ismail Mdta, who was the ambassador of Bengal, brtijpit 1 


kesb, and pmd his respects accordi^ to the usage of Hindustan. For the purpose ui 


t his pesh- Jntrtduc- 
p tion of tilt- 

_ Bengal an 

m^7hi«"«beisance, he took his stWa fuU arrow-shet off, and retipd aft^ he had — 
offered his submissions. He was theiMrrayeiin.tlre us^l dresft oPhonour, which ^y - . 

call Sir-Mawineh (or hair-twistj, and- fiitroduced. In*feonformity^lh 
he next made his three genuflectionsjfed then advanced and deliver^^ NasiR Shah s 
let^f and, finally, reti|ed, after prating the offerings^whicb he had brought 
“Giii Monday, Abdal Hak^h^ng arrive^ I cro^d the river m a b 

went fb hisf t^tj, and wafftd o^ky.'" 

On Tu^uyy Hassan Ch^biw^jM ^ 

%ad halted several days^t *6 Char-baPi, %r the , _ 

On^Kday, the Hth, a%jitee geffe iighe morning, 

I embarked in a boat, and Xat ^o tie vyhje Anwffr, which is seven kos froff Agra, 

^°of Si^d^!l?ga^the Uzbek ambasaadors their audience of leave. To A™n 

e envo^of KocW^Khan, I gave a dagger and bek, ^‘1* I*- 


boat, January :;5. 
' • jftmury 26 

iJlf collecting the army. DMbamu 

4 , , . Ii. out on hi» 


the envoy'of Kochim" Khan, 1 gave - >~86 - tat^hAJ^lhe servant th^ au- 

of brocade, and seventy thmisand tangs® as a, present ; to ^lu eg ,.*1 dienct of 

of brocade, and sere y ^ Meherban 10 .amm,%nd of her son Polad tev. ■ 


of Abusaid Saltan, and to ^e 


Jantiary - 


8 o’clodc a.m. 


J About twenty-four minutes 
3 The gol#8hedding gardem 

* Nasret Shah was at this period Eng of 

* The Khwajeh was a holy man, which accounts for Baber 

® Down the river. a 

9 The tanff is a sraaU silver coin of the value of about a penny. 


* About a quarter pa« T a.m 
‘ Tdgh. 


7 A quarter past 7 ajr.. 
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A.U. 1529. 


February 1 


Sends pre- 
sents to his 
sons. 


* ft. 

% 


Tebruary 3. 


Reaches 

Abapflr. 

February 4. 
Sends en. 
voys to Per- 
sia and the 
f.'zbeks. 
Reaches 
Raberi. 

Vebruary S. 

February 6. 


Sultan, I gave vests richly ornapetented with buttons, and dresses of honour of rich 
cloth, besides a present in money and goods, suited to the situation of each. 

Next morning, ^^Prwijeh AbdM Hak took leave, to go and live in Agra; andKhwa- 
jeh KUttfa, the grandson of Khwajeh Yahia, who had come with the envoys from the 
Khan atad Sultans of the yzbeks,Hfed his audience of leave, previous to setting out on 
hisTetnm to Samarkand,^ • * 

As a demonstration ai joy on the birth of Humaiun’s son, and on Kamran’s mar- 
riage, I sent Mirza Tebrizi and MirzaBeg Taghai to these princes,^th each ten thou- 
sand marriage-presents. They alsoirdl&rried^a rObe' and a girdle, foth of \^ich I had 
myself worn. By the hands of MuUa IMushJi, I sent to Hindal’an enamelled dagger 
and belt; an inkstand, set with jewels; a lb)ol, iitlaii|*.^th mother-of-pearl; a short 
gown, from my own wardrobe, ivith clasps ; and an alphabet of the B^^rj^ diaracters. 
I also seiife some fragtp^nts, written in the Baberi character. To Humaiun, I sent a 
copy l^th of the tra/£lations^nd dligjnal poems that I had^rriBdn;; Wee coming to 

f indusUkn. I likeJIl^ sent "to HhidM mid Kkw^h^Hpin .in^frmiBlations and poems. 

o Elamr^, by*"fhe hands of Mirra Beg Taghai, I ^nt sudb^anslations and original 
poems as I had composed after coming to Hind, ana fttters written in the Baberi cha- 
racte^. On Tuesday, after having deli\^red the letters 'which I liad written, to the per- 
son^ who were going to K^bul, and given them leave, I had a conversation with Mulla 
Kasim, Usta Shah Mnhanfiteed ,the stone-cuttiei, Mirek Mir Ghi^, Mir the Utone- 
cutter, Shah%aba Bild&r, ^ and ^qilajned all my wishes Mgardutg'tihe buUding| to be 
completed andDhedphr ; and having infrusted tlm work to their care, I gave 

them leave. It was near the end of the first watcH, ® when ! mounted tiTl^ave Anwar, 
and noon-day prayers were over, when I halted ^thin oUe kos of CbapdW&r, at a vil- 
lage named Abapfir. w ^ 

^n Thursdfty^ve, I disrated Abdal Malik Korchi who was to accompany Hassan 
Chalebi^amban^o^to the King (of Persia), and Chapuk, who went along witKthe 
UzhA ambassadors, on a to the Khai^^nd Sultans. ,Pour geris® of thi night 

were still left, when we^i^neh^ from Ahapor. I passed Chafidwar about dawiij and 
• embarked in a4)oat. Anout bed-time prayeiA frtSft the l^at, |Wre Bdberi, 

and joined the canitp^%h|sh iaj^at Fateh^firf'-tAjj^Fateh-pur, we halt^ wA day. On 
Saturday, with the fiAf?%^m of ligh^ l^^rformed niy ablutions, and havmg'mAnt- 
ed, we said onr^omfog pfayers near Ra^ri,*ln the ^day Mosque. Moolana Wah . 
mild FJKlbi was the Imam. At sunHke we endlarked below the lofty eminence at 
Ra^ri. For the purpose of getting my translations writtei^n a peculiar mixed cha- 
racter, I this day made a set of parallel linesitfcited to the Tarkih measure for eleven 
verses. Tjgs the words of the men of God produced som^ compunction in my 
heart. Having dravra tha, boats to the shore opposite to Chakon, one of the Pergan- 
mw of Bfiberi, I passed that night in the vessel. 

The vessels having been ordered to proceed thence bSbre day-light, I was in the 
boat, and had finished morning prayers, when Sultan Hfeihammed Bakhshi arrived, 
bringing with him one Shemseddin Muhammed, a servant of Khwajeh Kil^, who had 

^ A bilda^ is a pioneer ; but in civil works, he is the well or tank iligg pr. 

- Near 9 a.m. 3 About an hour and a half. 
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come with letters. From the letters^ and by the information collected from the mes- 
senger himself, we learned everything that had pa^ at Kabul. Mdidi Khwijeh ‘ 
also joined us in the boat. About nodmday prayers, I landed a| an pminawfy ia a 
garden on the other side of the river," over against Etdwa, bathed in the and 

said my noon-day prayers. Haying passed over f^the nlaoe where I had pnyed, „„„cs, 

I c»me to the Etawa side, and, under the shade of the tr^of tWsame garden, and 
sitting on the top of the ennnence which over|iangs the river, . we; aet some men to 
wrestle before us for amusement. Thetdinner .which Mehdi Khwajeh had oidered was 
served up here. Abcmt evening prayers we ciiiyed the river,.and reacted the camp 
about bed-time prayers. I h^ht4> two or tftee days on this ground, both to collect 
our troops, hmi for the purpose bf writi^letters to be sent, to Kabnl by ShemsedBii 
Muhammed, * , . ‘ ♦ 

On Wednesd^,ithe 30th of the first JemSdi, I marched fron%£tawa^ andlkfter pro- Feb. i». 
ceeding eight jypt^at Mfiri andAduseh. Several letters fofjsi&bu}, which.l had 
not had time to^writfe, I finished at this station. I wrote to-Hum&ifin, that if the incur- Write* to 
sions which had bnoken t^,tran4uillity of the country were not yet completely checked, Kb!d^'’mTi 
he should himself nfe ve id pp.ptfWthe robbers andficed»otem,.wbikJiaidbee» guilty of 
the depredations^ond'tahs emg^eaas-to/preii^t^ihe yieaocofitheapnntryfica^b^ng 
disturbedi^ I added^ that 1 had made KHiiiia Royal Government,.^ ^at thercforXsone 
of mymhildren should presume to levy pnyrmoaey inij^>J^kewi|p scat instractiens to , 

Hind&l to repmr to the Coozt. To Kwiran l.wro^ reoci&mending |(j|l to cnltivate 
politeness, and the duties suited to his rank asa prince; told him,, thatiliuid bestow- 
ed on him {be 'country of MMtdn, aJid informed him that Kabnl was to belong to the 
imperial dyt^in. 1 likewise: inform^ bim that.! bad sent for my wife and family. 

As several circumstances relating to my affairs be. learnt from the letter which.l 
w]|ote on this ocoasion to Khwajeh Kilan, I subjoin. a ifopy of it, ppeisely as it 
sentK— ' 


4f 




'o Khwdjeb KMu, health- 


^;r 




; rgafiti^«|ii|at Ktawa, artl Cogflimnicatad; ^MintM^ggnCB. 

My soliaitil^if visit my western'Ao^ij^fiWis boundlsas, an^^ifuribw)wad^^ ^ 

Hdj^Pairs'of Hindustan have Ut lesgth, hdilw^ry .be^ seduto^in to esvtaiB dq[we 
of ^raer ; and I trust in Almighty Godthat the time is near at^iand,! when, tteWD|^ 
the grace of the Most Hi^,!everything wiU.'ij^feoBBpieiely .sottisddnithis ccsiifty. As 
soon as-matters are brm^ht intoithatstate, I dodh God willing, setioot for yonis . 

ter, without losing a moment’s time. 4{|ilow is, it possible that the ^dighla ^Bfcss 
lauds shoSd ever be %razed.irom the heart ? Above all, how is it pos^^^HroBfl like 
Taof who have' rnstAa a vow of abstinence from wine,, and of jgunto t^Iiiu, m fiwg^ tho 
delicious meloim and grapes of that pleasant r^ionf. ThcytVm^ssosntly. brought me 
a sin^e mn^-mdoB. Whlb catting.it up 1 felt myself affected with a strong feeling 
of loneliness^ and a-sense oi5w*y'®*^® from ray native. coontqr.; and I could not help 
shedding t^rs while I was eating it. 


> Mehdi Khw^eh had held the goveminent of Etiwa. He waa Baber's mn-in-kw. * lOsbeii. 
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You take notice ot the unsettled state of Kabul; I have considered the matter 
very attentively, and with the b4t of my judgment; and have made up my mind, that 
in a country in which there are seven or eigkt jphiefs, nothing regular or settled is to 
be lod^ for. I have therefore sent for my sisters and the females of my family into 
ffindustan,' and having resolved^n making Kabul,.^d all the neighbouring countries 
and districts, part„of the imperial domain, I have written fully on the subject to Hu- 
maiun and Kamran. Let some man of judgment deliver to them the letters now sent. 
I have formerly written on the same subject to the Mirzas, as perhaps you may know. 
There is therefore now no obstacle Bfc impediment to the settling of the country ; and 
if the defences of the castle are not string, if the inhabitants of the kingdom are 
tressed, if there be 4o provisions in the granaries, or i^ the treasury be empty, the fault 
must, in fnlure, be laid on the governor of the country, ■ 

“ There are several ^matters necessary to be attended to, a list of which I shall subjoin. 
Regarding some oj^em I had previously written you, so that ^ou tVill be, in some 
degree, prepared f^them. ¥ They axe as follows: — ^Kie casUe must be put in a state 
of comjdete rcprfr ; the granaries must be stored, and prove»der laid, up; the going and 
coming of ambassadors must be attended to ; the Gfand Mosque Aust be repaired, and 
the expense provided for out of the tax levied on gardens and orchards. Again, the 
Caravanserais, and baths, and the large portico of brick, built by Usta Hassan AH m 
the citadel, and the ^finislSd palace, must he properly repaired and completed, after 
consulting Usta* 'feul^ Muhammed. IfUsta Hass^ AH has already drawn a 
plan, let hka'complete it accoring to that plan. If he Im not, you must consult to- 
gether, and fix upon some beautiful design, taking care |hat the court b^ on a level 
with the floor of the Hall of Audience. Ag:m, the buildings as you |0 ^l-ittle Ka- 
bul, near Badash-Khak,^ must be attended to, ^d the Water-mound of Ghazni must 
Ufewise he thoroughly repaired. As for the garden of Han^wan, it hSs but a sca^y 
supply. ^ateri a stream, large enough to turn a mill, must be purchased, and led 
througl^me grounds. to the south-we^ of Khwajeh (Besteh), I for merly_ led 

the river of Tfitun-der^^hy^ihot of a rising ground, where I formed a plantation 
of trees ; and as the pr9l^l from it was vei^.fine, I calM it Nazer^ (The Pros- 
pect). You must th^P*^ plant some form regular %cha^ and all 

around the orchards sw bsautiful andbwfet-smeffing flowers and shrubs, accord^ to 

some'good plan. < •* « ^ 

“ SySb Karim- has'heen appointed ttflwcompany the artillery-men. 

“ You must rermember too^‘ to pay particular attention to Usta M uh a ym ed Hassan, 
th«?*i&rmourer. ■ ■ 

“ Imme^tely on- veceiviag this letter, you will, without loSS of time, attend my 
sisters, and the ladies of |py family, as far as Nilab ; so that, whatever impediments 
there may he to their leaving Kabul, they must, at all events, set out from it within 
a week after this arrives ; for as a detachment has left FKndnstan, and is waiting for 
them, any delay will expose it to difficulties, and the country too will suffer. 

' They seem to have had different districts assigned them for their support. 

Perhaps Butkhak. ’ Tutun-dera is a valley about eight kos north-west of Upian. 
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“ In a letter which I wrote to Abdalla, I mentioned that I had much difficulty in re- 
conciling myself to the desert of penitence; but that I had resolution enough to per- 
severe, ■!;. ' 




{Turki verse.') I am distress^ since I renounced wije ; 

I am confoui^d and unfit for bujdj^jKS,«>- * ' 

Regret leads me to penitence, ‘ ’ 

Penitence leads me to r^et. ’ 

1 remember an anecdote of Bin|i. He was one day sitting by Mir All Shir, and 
had said something witty. Mir Ali Shir, who ifaS on a vest with rich buttons, said, 
‘ The witticism is excellent ; 1 j^nld gj.ve you my vest were it not for the buttons.’ 
Biani answered, ‘ Wby should'tKe buttons hinder it? I fear the futton-lmles* are the 
impediment.’ The truth of the anecdote must rest with him that told it me. Excuse 
me for deviating int(t these fooleries. For God’s sake, do not think amiss of me for 
them. ■ I wrote last- year the tetrastich which I have quoted; andj, indeed, last year, 
my desire and longing for wine and social parties were beyond measure excessive ; it 
even came to such a^ lengA, that I have found myself shed^g tears from vexation and 
disappointment. In the prMei|( year, pnuse be to God, these troubles are over, and I 
ascribe them chiefly to the (pupation afforded to my mind by a ppetical tran^tion, 
on which I have employed myself. liet me advise you to(^ to adopt ^life of abstinence. 
Social parties and wine are pleasant, in company with .fifc JoUji^ends and old b<mn 
companions. But with whom can you enjoy the socid cup? Wth w^m can you in- 
dulge in the pleasures of wine ? If you have only Shir Ahmed, and Hmder KMi, for 
the compsfoions of your gay hours and jovial goblet, you can surely find no great dif- 
ficulty in ^dhsenting to the Isacrifice. I conclude with every good wish. Wntten on 

Thursday, the 1st of the latter Jemadi.”* 

1 was much affected while writing these letters, which IdeUvered to Shems-ed^m 
Muh^ed, and having given him such farther verbal i^tructions as seei|^ neces- 

sa^g^patched him on Friday eve. . ^ ^ v • v 

^ Friday we advanced eight kos, and halted fe;44m^a. One of Kitm Kara 
Sultan’q=> Slants, who had been seqt ta Kemfil-ed-din Ke^ imothar of the Sdtan s 
servantS^fhen*!! an embassy at m^-dSW^d brought hiiftlj^ cont^g sfr^ 

co^laints of the conduct and proceedings of th» Amir, on the^^, and renmnstni. 

ting against the robberies and pillage that were committed. swt m^ 

who Whim. 

Aroir. on th, frontier, flial tin, .hodd ». .T»y to ■“ 

or pillagem, «.d liinld oondnet thenwdrwi tow»d. th. nwghhonmg 
perLtIL frith «.d nndt,. Th«. Ftnnto. I d.liTdd to the n»n -ho hyl »». fron, 

Kitin Kara Sultan, and sent him back from that very sfa^. of th^ 

One Shah Kfili had been sent by Hassan Chalebi, to give me the particulars 

« The Turki word signifies not only They give an amiable 

2 It is sii^ular that none of Baber's Turin letteia a« tranaUted in the reman, xn j b 

view of his character. _ . « . „ tti. 

> Kitin Kara Sultan was the Uabek Chief of Balkb. 

3 E 
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battle.^ I now eent him with letters to the king, in which I apolt^ised for detaining 
Hassan Chalehk On Friday the 2d, he took leave. 

On Saturday too, we advanced eight kos, and jhalted at Gakura and Hemawali, per- 
gannaa of Kalpi. 

On Sunday the 4th, we marched nine kos, and bitted at Dereh-pur, a perganna of 
Kalpi. I here h^d my head shaved : for two months before I had never shaved my 
head. I bathed id the river Sanker. 

On Monday I marched fourteen kos, and balt^ at Chirgurh, which is also a per- 
ganna of K^pi. ’ 

Next morning, being Tuesday the 6tli, a ^ndustapi servant of Keracheh arrived, 
bringing Firmans flam Maham, directed to Kerach^. He had also received Per- 
wanehs^ wrUtten in my style, and in the manna* I wrote Perwanehs with my own 
hand, directing the^ieople of Behreh and Lahore to escort him ip his road. This Fir- 
man had been written at Kabul, on the 7 th of the month of the &st Jem^. 

On Wednesday we mmiched seven hos, and encamped in the Perganna of Adampur. 
Thattday .l had -mounted before dawn, and setting out unapconqianied a little after 
mid-day, reached the banks of the Jumna. 1 went down the river beeping elose along 
its banks, and on ^riving over against Adampur, I caused an awning to be erected on 
an island^ near the camp, and took a maajun. 1 there made S^k wrestle with Kilal. 
Kilal came on a chaUpnge. At Agra he had excused himself from wrestling, pleading 
that he was fati|^ed ^m hhving just come off a journey, and asking a delay of twenty 
days. Porty dr fifty days had now passed since the expii^ of the time required. To- 
day he wrestled, being now quite without excuse. Sadik wrestled admlfcably, and 
threw him with the greatest ease. I gave Sadik ten thousand tangas a saddled 
horse, a complete dress, and a vest wrought with buttons, as a presep^ Although 
Kil&l had been thrown, yet that he might not be quite disconsolate, 1 otdered for him 
also a cmaq>lete dress, with three thousand tangas, as a gratuity. 1 issued orders that 
the gnnw and cannon shou^he landed from the boats, and that in the meanwhile a 
mad shenld he na^e, .ais£|^ gre^d levelled to admit «kf their moTu^ forwaM.^ In 
this station we halted thm or four days. „ . , 

On Monday the 12tlyife marched twelve kos^. and halted at Korah/ ^1^8 day 1 
moved in a TakhtTevan.-‘(or litter). After advancing twelve kos frmn Korah, we fault- 
ed at Karieb, one of tbd pergannas of Karrah.^ Advancing ^ht kos from Kar^, we 
reached Fatehphr Aswah ; and after nAl-cbing forward eight kos from Fidehpur, we 
encmnped at -Setdi Mida. As 1 was halting here, abhut bed-time prayers, Sultmi 
Jilsd^cHB^ wakednuiffie to ^(nr'tec his duty. He. broi^t along witk him his two 
young sons. 


A 

^ Between die PeniiM and Uefadcs, near Jim. s i^nmnefas are ityal lettws. 

4 AriU. * Here Baber begins to cross over from the Jumna to the Ganges. 

* Korah or Cora, stands low down in the Doib between the two rivers, on a small river that joins the 
Jumna. 

" Karrah or Cnrrah, stands on the Ganges, below Manihpur. 

' Sultan Jilaleddin was descended of the Porab race of Princes. 
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Next morning, being Saturday the 17th, we marched eight kos, and halted at Dak- 
daki, a perganna of Karrah, on the banks of the Ganges. 

On Sunday, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and K^im Hussain Sultan, Naikhuh Sul- 
tan, and Terdikeh, waited on me at this station ; wd, on Monday, at the same sta- 
tion, Askeri also <mme and offerf^ me his duty. AU of them had cmne from the eastn 
ward of the Ganges. I ordered Ih^t Askeri should march diown ^ ojqxieite bank of 
the liver, with the troops that had arrived on that side; and that, trimnevw my army 
halted, he should encamp opposite tj| it on the nther bank. 

While in this neighbourhood, intdligence r^^hed us in rapid succession, that Sul- 
tan Mahmud had gathered round him..% hundred thousand Afghans ; that he had de- 
tached Sheikh Bayezid and Bahan, with a large' army, towards^rudbr, while he him- 
self and Fateh Xhan Sirw&ni occupied the banks of the Ganges, ’hlM .were moving 
upon Chunar ; * that Shir Khan Sur, on whom I had bestowed marks of &vour, to. 
whom I had pven *several Pergannas, and whom I had left in a command in that 
quarter, had now joined these Afghans ; that with some other Amirs he had passed 
the river, and that Sultan Jilaleddin’s people, being unable to defend Benares, had 
abandoned it and retreated. . 3hef excused tijMuaelvea hy saying, that they had left a 
sufficient foK» in the Castieii(f Bta&nt, aad had advanced in oi^to meet the memy 
on the hanks of thd^Sangee. 

Marching from Dakdaki, we advanced six kos, and eqcjmp^at Kesdr ^in three 
or four kos of Karrah. I went and staid on board of a v^el. We hqj^ t^or three 
days at this station on aceoffnt of a grand entertainment, which Sultari9U41eddln gave 
me. On Jhiday I went to the palace of Sultan Jil&leddip, within the Fort of Karrah, 
where be'iftntertained me as his guest, he himself placing some of the dishes before nm 
After dinner I invested him and his sons with a Yekta® of cloth of gold, a jameh, and 
a nimchdi, liUf, at his desire, gave his eldest son the title of Sultan Mahm^ 

^^fter leavii^ Karrah, I rode on about a kos, and Mted on the banks river 

GatecB- Shehrek had met me with letters from Ma^, at the first aftCT 1 

rea^ the Ganges. »I now sent him back with mj|^we» Khwajeh Kdan, Kh^ 
jeh Yahia^^grandson, had asked foi;*epopy of the Memm w frtoh I had wnttmu I had 
fonnerIy^«^defea a copy to bo madethnd now scat it bf « a W 

Next day we marched, and after advancing four ki^Wtoi m 

as usual, and, as the camp did not move &r, we arrived ^ ° , 

maajfin, still remaining on Imrd. KhwfljeB Abdal 

we Lit for him; we 5so s]^ and brough* MfiUa hWimfid ^m 

house. After sitting some time ,re passed over tothe other mdi. ^ 

lers to wrestle. We directed Dost Yfisiu Khair to try his skill with the other wrmt^ 

lers, without engaging Siffik the great 

usage, as the custom is to wrestle with the strongest fir^ He wrestled extremely 
with eight different persons. 

1 Chunar » a very strong ^fort 

* The Yekta is a vest widiont a lining, tne jamen is a wb* e 
mly down to the middle. 


Marcli 2. 
Much' 3 
and 4. 
Bubo is 
eotertaised 
in Karrah 
by Sultan 
Jilaleddln. 

March 5. 
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AJbout afteinoou prayers, Sultan Muhammed Bakhslii came in a boat from the other 
side of the river? He brought accounts of the ruin of the affairs of Mahmud Khan, 
the son of Sultan Iskander,^ whom the rebels had dignified with the title of Sultan 
Mahmud. A scout who had gone out from our army had already, about noon-day 
prayers, brought us news of the breaking up of the rebels. Between noon and after- 
noon prayers a let^r had arrived from Tajkhan^arangkhani, which corresponded 
with the information of the spy. Sultan Muhammed, on his arrival, now detailed the 
whole particulars. It appeared, that the rebels bad come and laid siege 'to Chunar, 
and had even made a slight attack ; but that, on getting the certain news of my ap- 
proach, they were filled with consternation, broke up in confusion, and raised the siege ; 
that the Afghans, wh<l%ad passed over to Benares, had also retired in great confusion ; 
that two of theif fibats sank in the passage, and that several of their men were drowned 
in the river. 

Next morning also, I embarked in a boat. When half-way down, I saw Ilsan Tai- 
mur Sultan, and Tokhteh Bugha Sultan, who had dismounted for the purpose of per- 
forming the Kornish,- and were still standing. I sent for the Sultans into the boat ; 
Tokhteh Bugha Sultan performed some of his enchantments.^ A high 'wjnd having 
risen, it began to r^in. The violence of the wind induced me to eat a maajun. Al- 
though I had eaten a maajun the day before, I eat one also this 8ay on reaching the 

Next my wedialted in our camp. 

On Tuesday we marched. Over against Averd* there was alai^e verdant island. 
Having crossed in a boat, I rode round it on horseback, and, coming back in llie watch, 
again embarked in the boat. While riding on the bank of the river, I cambj without 
knowing it, on a steep precipice which had been hollowed out helou^ bj the current. 
The moment I reached the bank it gave way, and began to tumble nf^' I instantly 
threw myself by a leap on th^^tart of it that was firm. My horse tumbled in. Hlfd 
I remains on the horse, I mud^t^evitably have fallen in along with it. The same day 
I swam across the river Qapges for'amusement. I counted my strokes, and found that 
I crossed over at thirty-thrM strokes. I then tcxdc breath, and swam back tcf.the other 
side. I had crossed by swimming every river that I had met with, the nv«i*^Gtange8 
alone excepted. On reaching the place where the Granges and Jumna mute, I rowed 
over in the boat to the Flag® side, and at one watch and four geris,® we reached the 
camp. 

On Wednesday at noon, the army began to cross the .^mna. We had four hundred 
and twenty boats. * , 

On Friday, the Ist of Rejeb, I crossed the river. 

‘ Saltan Iskander Lodi, the predecessor of Sultan Ibrahim. 

* The Kornish is the Xurki and Persian mode of paying obeisance to a sovereign, — See Note, p. 106. 

® Yedeh, which has already been repeatedly explained, as the power of bringing on wind, rain, and 
snow, by means of incantations. 

I know no place of the name of Averd. Perhaps it should be Urdil, the camp. 

^ The two rivers unite at Piag, properly Priag, a famous place of pilgrimage with the Hindu.';- The ' 
"brt of Allahabad is built at th? conflux of the two rivers. 

' .About half past 10 p.m. 
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On Monday the 4th, I marched from the banks of the Jumna against Behar. Ha- 
ving advanced five kos, we halted at Lawain. I sailed down the river as I had been ac- 
customed. The troops had continued passing till this dayr I now directed the guns 
and artillery which had been landed at Adampnr tp be again embarked at Pi&g, and 
sent forward by water carriage^jHaving reached our ground, we set the wrestlers a- 
wrestling. Dost Yasin had an exc^ent wrestling match wfith Pehle^pn Lahoti the boat- 
man. Dost succeeded in thro\?ing him, but by great exertions, and with much d^culty. 
I bestowed complete dresses on both of them, ^omewhat farther on is the Tus,* a very 
swampy and muddy river. We halted two days at this station, for the purpose of dis- 
covering a ford, and of constructing a road. Towards night, we found a ford by which 
the horses and camels could pass, but the loaded waggons coniS’ hot cross on account 
of its broken, stoney bottom. Orders were, however, given that exertions should be 
used, totransport the baggage carts across by that ford. 

On Thursday, having marched thence, I went in a boat as far as the point where 
the river Tus empties itself into the main river. At the point of juntion I landed, rode 
up the Tus, and returned about afternoon prayers to the camp, which, in the mean- 
time, had crossed that rivei; ^d takm its ground. This day the army inarched six 

kos. ^ ^ ; 

Next morning we* halted on the same ground. 

On Saturday we marched twelve kos, and reached Nila^-G^pg ; whence ^^t morn- 
ing we marched, and having advanced six kos, halted above Deh. FronWthencewe went 
on seven kos, and reached Mnupfir. At this station Baki Khan arrived with his sons 

from ChinShr, and paid his obeisance. v . . v • . 

At thii tihie a letter from Muhammed Bakhshi gave me certmn information, that my 

wives and hovmehold had set out from Kabul. ^ 41 , 

On Wedneii^y I marched from that station, and visited the fort of Chun&r; the 
caiiiLp halted after having advanced about one kos beymid it. In the courw of my 
march from Piag, some painful boils broke out on my ^y. At Ais stage a Rumi 
administered to me a medicine, which had lately been rvund,^ut m Rum. They boih^ 
the dust o| pepper in an earthen pot, i^d exposed the sores, tp the ste^ ^ 

after th#4teafii diminished, washed them with the warm I did 

astronomical hours. At this station, a man said that in an J close on the e^ 
the camp, he had seen a lion and rhinoceros.* Next mornmg v^l drew a rmg 
ground ; we also brought elenhants to be in readiness, but no hon or 
Lsed. . On the edge of the Ircle one wild buffalo was started Th» day th^ 
rose very high, and the wind and dust occasioned 
embarked in a boat, I returned by water to the camp.whmh had 
up thah Ben&res. In the jungle around Chunir, there 

3 nst setting out from this station, with the intention of ha^ng the sport * 

ing, when B&bi Khan brought information, that Mahmfid Khan was on the bmiks of 

1 The Tounse of RenneU. ® That fomer might hare been a 

' Neither lions nor rhinoceroses are ever heard of now at Benares, me -e 

Quarter or nearer than the hills. 

® No wUd elephants are ever found now in that quarter, or nou 
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tbe river Son.^ I immediately convened the Amirs, and consulted them about attempt- 
ing to fall upon the enemy by surprise ; when it was finally settled, that we should ad- 
vance by very long marches without a moment’s loss of time. Leaving that place, we 
inarched nine.kos, and halted at the Belweh passage. From this station, on the eve of 
Monday, the 18th of the month, I sent off Taher to Agra. He carried with him 
draogbts for payment of the money, which I had ordered to be given as presents to the 
guests ^ho had come from Kabul. The same day I went on board of a boat. I em- 
barked before .^wn, and having reached the place where the river Gumti, which is 
the river of J^pur, forms a junction with the Ganges, I went a short way up it in 
the boat, and then returned back. Though it is a narrow little river, yet it has no 
ford, so that troops ate forced to pass it in boats, by rafts, and on horseback, or 8ome> 
times by swimdiing. I visited and rode over the last year’s encampment, from which 
our troops had advanced to Jonpur. A favourable wind having sprung up, and blow- 
ing down the river, they hoisted the sail of a Bengali boat, and made her tow the large 
vessel, which went very qnick. The army, after leaving Ben&res, had encamped, al^ut 
a kos higher up.* Nearly two geris of the day were still 1^ when we reached the 
camp, having met with nothing to delay us ; the boats that followed us with most ex- 
pedition, came up about bed-time prayers. At Chunar 'I had given orders, that when- 
ever I travelled ny land, Moghul Beg should measure the straight road with a mea- 
suring line, and that, a^ often as I embarked jon a boat, Lutfi Beg should measure along 
the bank of the river. The straight road was eleven kos, that along the river eighteen. 

Next day we remained at the same station. i- ^ 

On Wednesday, too, I embarked on the river, and halted a kos below G^azipur. 

On Thursday, while at the last-mentioned etation, Mahmud Khan Lohdfli'rame and 
waited on me. The same day, letters came from Jilal Khan, Befi^^han Behfiri, 
from Ferid Khan, Nasir Elhan, and Shir Khan l^ur, as well as from Aj^ul Khan Sfir, 
and from a number of the Afgjikn Amirs. This day, too, I received a letter from Ab'dal- 
Mir Akhftr, dated at the 20th of the latter Jemadi. The day on which 

this letter was written,.%eracheh’s Hindustani servant, whom I had sent from the 
neighbourhood of Kalp^ W arrived. Abdal-aziz’s letter mentioned, that be. and others 
had advanced, as they 1^ been ordered, and on the Oth of the latter Jeida^kad joined 
my household at Nil^.^ Abdal-aziz, after attending them as far as the Chenab, had 
there separated from'% rest, and gained Lahore before them, firom whence he had 
written the letter which I received. 

On Friday the army resumed its march, while I eiil^arked on the river as usual, 
and having landed opposite to ChWh,® at the encampment of the former year, where 
the sun had been eclipsed,^ and a fast observed, I rode out and surveyed the place, and 
then went abroad again. Muhammed Zeman Mirza followed me into the boat, and 
at his instigation I took a maajun. The army encamped on the banks of the K e r mna s . 
Tbe Hindfis rigorously avoid this river. The pious Hindus did not pass it, but em* 
barked in a boat and crossed by the Ganges so as to avoid it. They hold, that if the 
water of Riis river touches any person, his religion is lost; and they assign an origin 

! S<^e of the maps. » Higher probably than the junction of the Gange^ and GuaitL 

* There is a place called Chowsar at the mouth of the Kermnas, or Caramnassa. 

This must have been the eclipse of the 10th May 1528. A fast is eiywned on the day of aa’ecliise. 
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to Its name ' corresponding to (iiis opinion. 1 embarked, and sidled a little wajr up 
the river, and then returning again,,cro8sed over to the north side of the Ganges, and 
brought the boats close to the banfe Some of the troops amused ns'.^th diffident 
sports, and some of them ivre|Ued. Saki Mohsin challenged fmir or five people to 
wTcstle with him. One man he l^d hold of ai^ immediate^ threw; Shddm&n being 
the second, , threw Mohsin, w^o tvas luiserably ashamed and aSrcmed. -Mb p|i»l«Med 
wrestlers also came and wrestled. 

Next morning, being Saturday, I marched nearly at the first watch, %r iJm purpose 
of sending on people to examine the ford over the Kermn^ I mounted; and rode for KemnSt. 
about a kos up the river towards thd ford, but, as the distancd^was considerable, I 
again embarked as usual, and reached the camp in a boat. The army encamped about 
a kos beyond Chuseh. This day I again used the pepper remedy. It was a little too 
warm, so ♦bat my limbs were covered with blood, and I suffered much pain. A little 
farmer pn was a swampy rivulet. We staid next morning on the same ground, for the April 4 
purpose of mending the^ad across it. 

On the eve of 3Ionday, the Hipdustaui runner, who had Ahdal-nda’s letters, 

was sent back with the ansi^em. ^ 

On Monday morning I embarked in a boat, but the wind being UB«von^e, it w Apni 
necessary to track it. Last year the army had halted a long tifie at a station opposite 
to Baksereh.® On arriving near it I crossed the river, and went owr the grorad. 

Steps had been formed cij the bank of the river for the purpose of landing ; they might 
be more thssu forty and fewer than fifty. The two upper steps alone w^ left ; all the 
others hSd ieen swept away by the river. I embarked again and took' a ma^fin, and 
having anchofed the boat higher up than the camp, at an island,® we made the wrett- 
lers try their At bed-time prayers we returned to the camp. Last year I passed 

tho'Wivm Gan^ by swimming, ‘ to view the very ground on which the army now 
encamped; many went over it*on horses and a numbfer Urn camels. That day 1 eat 

^ext morning, being Tuesday, Kerim Berdi, Muhammed^ a41M< >f ^ ^ 

Bfiba Sheikh, were sent out with a force of about a hi»ndrM»« to yrwtt iW 
mtelligeimeof the enemy. While ^ this station, I direetad Bmbmmdor to 

write about three definitive propositions which I offered ham. fj' ^ _ ' • j , , , 

Ycni. aTwC ll»d ^ 

his dispositions regarding Be|||r, return^ 

belougSg to the SMkhrZadelip of BehAr smved sftA a ^r, which rentmimd li^ 

formation that the eiipiy had rettreted and almndoned Bebdr. 

a Kerm-nSMi, ruin v,« o* Botisb ttocw under Sir Monro, in 

* Bigwr, well known for the de<a«iveb^,J»M*d by me «ro«o 

iu neijiibourhood. 
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•April 15. 


On Thursday, having written letters of protection, I sent them to the people cl 
Behar hy Terdi Muhammed and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whbrn I ordered to set 
out, accompanied hy some Turk! and Hindu Amirs, and hy the bowmen, to the num- 
ber of two thousand men. Having made Khwajeh Murshid Iraki, Diwan of the Sir- 
kar of Behar, I sent him along with Terdi Muhammed. Next morning, Muhammed 
ZemamMirza having consented to go, petitioned for several things through Sheikh 
Zein and Yunis Ali, and particularly requested a few troops to reinforce him. Some 
troops were ap^inted to serve under him, and he took others into his service. 

On Saturday, the 1st of Shab^, we marched from this station, where we had re- 
mained encamped firf three or four days ; and the same day I rode out, and, after sur- 
veying Bhujpur* and Bahia, rejoined the camp. Muhammed Ali and the officers who 
had been sent out in search of intelligence, defeated a body of Pagans Jiy the road, 
and reached a place where Sultan Mahmud had been. Sultan Mahmud was attended 
by ybout two thousand men ; but, on hearing of the approach of our advance4 guird, 
vhs seized with consternation, killed two of his elephants, a^d went off \ritli j^recipi- 
tation. One of his officers, whom he had sent out in advance, was met and attacked 
by about twenty, of our troops, and being unable to maintain his ground, his people 
fled ; several ofilhem were dismounted and taken prisoners ; one of them had his head 
cut off, and one or two of their best men were taken and brought in alive. 

Next morning we marched, and I went bn hoard of a boat. At this stage I be- 
stowed on Muhammed Zeman Mirza a full dress of honour from my own wardrobe,^ a 
dagger and belt, a charger, and the umbrella.^ He bent the knee, and did^e homage 
for Behffi- ; and having fixed the revenue payable into the private treasury* from the 
Sirkar of Behar at one crore and twenty-five laks,^ I gave the cha^i^f it to Mur- 
shid Iraki, as Diwan. ,* 

On Thursday, we marched from that station, and I embarked in a^hoat. I made all 
the boats be ranged in regu]E||yprder. On my arrival, •! directed the boats to set sail, . 
and to form in order close to each other. More than half the breadth of the river was 
left unoccupied. Althougji all the ships were not collected, as some places were shal- 
low and others deepj In some places the current was rapid, whil^ kt ^others the 
water was still, we w«(re unable to make the greater part of them keep their proper 
distances. A crocodi^® was discovered within the ring of the boats ; a fish the size of 
a man’s thigh, leapt sq^high out of the water for fear of the crocodile, that it fell into a 
boat, where it was taken and brought to me. . On reaching our station, I gave names 
to the different ships. The old great Baberi, which had been firtished before.the war 
with Rana Sanka, I called Asmsh.^ This same year, before I joined the army, Araish 
Khan had built a vessel, and presented it to me as a peshkesh. On going on board of 
her, I had directed a scaffolding to be raised in her, and bestowed on the vessel the 
name of Araish.® In the ship which Sultan Jilaleddin had ^ven me as peshkesh, I had 


•> Bhujpur, the Boujepour of Rennell, lies on the right bank of the Ganges, below Bux». 

Siropa Siaseh. 

^ The umbrella was a symbol only given to viceroys and persons of the highest rank. 

’ Kbalseh. * About £33,000. The geriali is die round-mouthed crocodile 

7 The Repose. i The Elegant. 
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caused a large scaffol^ng^to be raised, and I now directed another scaffolding tor 
be erected on the of that. I called h^r the Gunjaish.^ Another bark, used 
as a vessel of commbnicatioil^ which was sent on every business and occa^n, got the * 
name of Fermaish.* ' ' W , 

Next morning, being Friday, I did not maJccb. A||.the preparations\nd arrange- April le. 
ments for Muhammed Zeman IVBrza’s departure being completed, he separated from 
us, and encamped a kos or ^o off, for the purjpse of procee^ngl^ii his epiedition to battle. 
Beh^. 'The same day, he c^e and had his audience of leave. Two spies, wib canw 
from the Bengal army, informed me that the Bengalis, under the command of Makhdum 
Alim, were separated into twenty-fom* divisions on the banks of the river Gandek, and 
were raising works of defence. A body of Afghins, under Sult^ Mahmut^ who had 
wished to send away their families and baggage, had not, been suffered to do it, wd 
had been compell^ to accompany the army. Instantly on receiving this intelligence, 
as there was some probabUity of a general action, I dispatched orders to Muhammed 
ZeAianJVfirza, forbidding him to march, and sent forward Shah Iskander, with only 
three ornour hundred men, to Behar. 


On Saturday, a messmifer frmm Dddtt,8nd hiftne» Jil&l arrived April 17. 

in my camp. It appeared, ftat tbp Be^filis had mtehed tfaem^w^ a jealous eye. 

After having given aae n<^ee nf their, intentions, that I might their arrival, snfver&oin 

they had come to blows with the !^ngalis, had effected their escape, crossed the river, 
and reached the territory of Behar, whence they were now on their way to tender me 
their allegiance. The same day, I sent word to the ambassador of Bengal, Jsnl&el 
Mitab, tite% there was great delay on the part of his court, in answyrin^ the three 
articles' li^ch had formerly been given to him in writing, and which he had forward- 
ed. That heanust, therefore^ dispatch a letter, requiring an immedmte and category 
answer ; th(^ Master had really peaceable and friendly intentions, he eoi^d find 
no^^Sifficttlt^Hi^idarii^ s^ and th^ without loss of time. 

Chi Sunday eve a messenger arrived from Tdrdi M|^mmed Jeng-Jeng, by whom Bceom, 

I leamedj that on the morning of Wednesday, the 6th m Shaban, his advanced 
. had arrived <m one side of Beli4r, wlwreupon ,the Shekda^^ 
ly fled b^i the opposite gate, and mtAi, his escape. ,> .r • . ^ fjtf ^ ' 

On Sunday I marched from, that station, #nd hailed ^ Aptf la 

we received infortmition, that dm army of Khadd* wpa ene Mg ^ at junction Amtsss. 
the Ganges and Sirfl,* on .Ac fa^ side of the river Sird, ^re they had ci^ec^ ws* 
a hundred or a hundred l|pdrfi% vessefa. j Aa I was at pea® with Bengal, pod^ ^ » 
always been tlft first to «it«into any imdetetonding that had a teff^y.^e 
a frmndly state-iff t^mga, though they had npt treated me well in pi^ thepeelyte 
r^t in my route, yet, from a consideratio* of the terms on whkdi I ^ ^ 

them, I resolved to ae^ MfiUa Bfahammed Maahib along with iunlel ftfita the am- 


TheCapadems. * The Envoy. 

Arrah«rfBwMica, wydiBe8a<«diogtheStoar Ss^; . s^ltmAamnr. sad 

Ipiaid appears to have indnded the eonatry M hoA ddei the eop*, near aeaai»»ap«, 

Bce on ite left baric down » tee G^iea. ii, 1- inn ■hnw fhri Thf ‘itr* ha, 

TliearajOrSirieo,istheeogniaft«itsjiin«iOD withAe^ioaahove **«W* 

mAqe of Siiju, or Sirjew, before it leaves the loountatos. 
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A. 6. 152y. bitssador of Bengal; and it was settled that the Mulla should have leave to return 
back to me, after making the same three pro^sals that I had formerly offered. 

April 19 . > On Monday the ambassador of Bengal came to wait on me, v^en I sent him no- 

tice that he had leave to return. It was at the same time intimated to him, that I 
would be ^iaed entirely by my own pleasure in moving backw^ds or forwards, as 
seemed best, for the purpose of quelling the rebels wherever, they were to be found, but 
that his meter’s dcAninions should su||ain no injury or harm, either by land or water ; 
that as^ne of the three articles was, that he should order the army of Kherid to leave 
the tract in which I was marching, and return to Kherid, I was willing to send some 
' Turks to accompany them on their march ; that I would give the Kherid troops a safe- 
conduct, and assurai^s of indemnity, and suffer them to go to their own homes., If he 
refused to leave the passage open, and n^lected to listen to the remonstrances which 
I made, that then, whatever evil fell on his< head, he must regard as proceeding from 
his own act ; and he would have himself only to blame for any unpleasant circumstance 
that occurred. • , t ^ 

April 21 . On Wednesday I bestowed the usual dress of honour on .Ism4el Mita, tli^ llengal 
ambassador, and gave him presents and his audience of leave. 

April 22. On Thursday I sent Sheikh Jemali to Dudu, and his son Jilal Khan, with letters of 
protection, and a^racious message. The same day a servant of Maham* arrived, who 
had parted with my family at Depali, on the other ^ide of Baghe-Sefa. He brought 
letters from them. 

4pril 24. On Saturday, the ambassador of Irak, MurSdi Korchi Kajer,« had an audience. 

AprU 25. On Suqday, Jiaving delivered suitable presents to the care of Mhlla Muhaiulned Ma^- 

Mb, he took leave. 

April 26 . On Monday, 1 sent Khalifeh and some other Amirs, to examine ip a|luit place the 
river could be passed. * 

April 28. On Wednesday, I again sent Khalifeh to examine the ground between' tfte two rivers. 
Md MuSr. 1 south, hear]g||p AriJ for the purpose of examining the beds of water- 

lilies. Whihfr I imts>riiding abdut among them, Sheikh Kuren brought me some-fresh 
seeds of the irater-lily. ^hey bear a perfect resemblance to fresh pistachios, and have 
. a very pleasant taste. jRbte flower, which is the Nflofer,® th0 Hindustanis ehil Kawel- 

Gakeri; its seeds they call Dud^. A^ they informed me that the Son was near at 
hand, we rode to see Mf* ' In the course taken by the river Son below this, toere are a 
number of trees, whieh^they say^ie in Munir.^' Th^tomb of Sheikh Yahia, the father 
of Sheikft Sherf Munir ,*8 there. As we had come so far, a4B come so nmu*, I passed the 
' Son, and going. two or three kos down the river, surveyed Munir.. Slaving walked 

' through its gardens, I perambulated the Mausoleum, and coming to the banks of the 
Son, bathed in that river. Having said my noon-day prayers earlier than the stated time, 
I returned back to join the army. Some of onr horses were knocked up in consequence 
of their high condition ; so that we were forced to procure others, and left some persons 


* MMiam was Humaiiin’s mother. ' 

* The Kejen ere the Turk! tribe, to which the present Persian royal family belonsr. j 

3 The Lotus. j J s , ^ 

* The Munir best known, lies on a river that joins the Eemmassa, in the upper part of its course. 
The Munir here spoken of, was probably some village dependent on the other. 
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behind, with instructions to bring tt^e^ber the horses that were worn out, to take cdte 
of them, allow them time to rest, and bring them back at leisure. Had we not given 
these orders, we would have lost tnany horses. I had given orders, <gi leaving Munir, "to 
count the paces o^ ho^e from the flanks of the river Son to the camp, ^ey amoi^ted 
to twenty-three tlrousand one hundred, which is equal to forty-six tho^aifd two hun- 
dred paces, amounting to ele^n kos » and a half. From Munir to the river Son is about 
half a kos, so that the w£nl^distan?e we travel^pd in returning wA twelvemos. As in 
moving from place to place, in order to see the country, we mnst have gone fiteen er 
sixteen kos, we could not in all have ridden much less than thirty kos thin day. About 
six Geris of the first watch of the night ^ were {xist, when we returned to the camp. 

On the morning of the same Thursday, Sultan Junid Birla8^[j£rived with the troops AjirU us. 
from Jon pur. I showed him marks of my great dissatisfaction, upbraided him with by'the'* 
his delay, and did not salute him.' I, however, sent for Kazi Jia, whom I embraced, troops from 

That same day I called the Amirs, both Turki and Hindu, to a council, and took 
-th&r opinion about passing the river. It was finally settled that Ustad Ali should for« a pas- 
•plant hij^cannon, his Feringi pieces and swivels,® on a rising ground between theGangm 
and Siru, and also keep op a hot fire whh a nnraba* of matchlock-mm from that post ; 
that a little lowor down tlum tha janbtion the tiro rivers, op^sito to an island, 
where there were a number of vessels collected, Mustafa, on th^pehar side of the 
Ganges, should get aU his artil^ry and ammunition in readiness, and cotnmenoe a 
cannonade; a number of matchlock-men were also placed under bis command; that 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza and others, who were appointed for the service, shqgld take 
their ground behind Mustafa to support him ; and that overseers and ipspe<|^rs should 
be appointed to attend Usta Ali Kuli and Mustafa, for the purpose of ot'erlooking the 
pioneers and-labourers employed in raising batteries, placing the guns, and planting 
the artilleij^ ^well as for superintending the men who were occupied in transporting 
the ammumllon' and warlike stores, and in other necessary works ; that Askeri, and 
the Sultans and Khans named for the duty, shdnld expeditiously, and pass the 

Siru, at the Ghat^ of Haldi, in order that, when the catteries were completed, they 
might be in readiness to fall upon the enemy, who might ^as be atte^pd-ib difforept 
quarters at the same tinfb. Sultan Junid, and Kazi Jia, ha§fe^h»fi>rto8d m**thBt Aeee . 

was a ford eight kos higher up^ I appointeAtord-rfi to takefctw or two boatmeto wid ■* 
accompanied by Sultan Junid’s men, and Mahmfid Khan^i^to Kaa Jiau'peojd^ ta 
proceed in search of the ford, a^ to cross Over if it was found passable. C^r pwqde 
had a report, that the B^fealis intended to place a partjfat forf of Halffli C« the 
purpose of guarding it We received letters from the Shekdar of Iskmideipfir* and t • 
Mahmfifl Khan, that they fari collected about fifty vessels at the passigo of Haldi, and 


1 The kos being 4000 paces. If we take the pace of two feet and a half, this would make Baber’s kos 
nearly a mile seven furlongs and thirty-three yards. 

ing place on the bank. 


e Istoderpur, the Secunderponr of Rennell, stands on the right bank of the Gogra, abou^g© milea 
'e injunction with the Ganges. 
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A. D, 1529. ffikd hired boatmen, but that Ae sailors had. been struck with a panic upon hearing 
a report that the -Bengalis were coming. As there was still a chance of effecting a 
j^^ssage over the |^ver Siru^ without waiting foy the people who flad gone to look for 
the ford, On.^atnrda}{ I called the Amirs to a council, and told them that from 
l8kander]^r*'‘Chitermuk, as far as Oud and Behraj, the whole river Siru was full of 
fords ; that my plan w^ as follows : to divide n^ armjl ii^six bodies ; to make the 
chief force of it cr^s in boats at the^aldi passage, and ai^ance upon the enemy, so 
as to draw them out of their entrenchments, and keep them occupied until Usta Ali 
Khli and Mustafa^ could cross the river and take post with the guns, matchlocks, fe> 
ringis, and artillery ^hat I myself would pas^ the Granges with Usta Ali Kuli, and 
remain on the alertf|^d in perfect readiness for action ; that as soon as the great 
division of the army had eflFected their passage, and got near the enemy, I should com- 
mence an attack on my side, and cross over with my division;^ that Mnhammed Ze- 
man Mirza, add those who were appointed to act with him on the Bebkr bank of the 
Ganges, ware at the same time to mtter into actum, and to sn^p^rt Mustafa, paving 
made these arrangements, and divided the army to the nortlvof the Gang^^to four 
divisions, and placed it under the command of Askeri, I ordered it to advance to the 
ford of Haldi. One of the divisions was under the immediate command of Askeri, 
and was compo^lfl of his servants ; another was commanded by Sultan Jilaleddin 
Sherki ; the third was composed of the Sultans of the Uzbeks, Kasim Hussain Sultan, 
Bikhub Sultan, Tang Itmisb Sultan, Muhammed Khan Loh&ni Ghaziphri, Suki Baba 
Kishtah, Kurbmish Uzbek, Knrbkn C^erkhi; Hussmn Khan, with the Deria Khani- 
ans. ^etfour^li division was under the conduct of Mhsi Sdtan, and Sulbrn Junid 
Birlas, who 1^ with them the whole army frol^ Jonphr, to the .number wtwepty 
thousahd mem Propar officers wmre appointed to get the whole ofjjttese divi^ons 
mounted and in march that same night, being Sunday eve. 
ftf 2. On the morning Sunday the army b^an to pass the Ganges.-* T enitarked and 
_ cRoasadover about the first .^iMtch. The third watch was past when Zerd-ru, and 
toose nho lMIuoeog^rawd hnl to search for the ford, returned without having found 
it They brought word, %t by tiie way they had met the boats, and the detachment 
, of the army which had kIb ordered up the river. • 

On Tuesday we mar^ from the pla^ where we had crossed the river, advanm^ 
towards the field of a JMl, which is near the confluence of the two rirer% and en- 
emped itoont a kos fro^ it. I m/self went and raw |Jsta AU KhU employed infiring 
to fennfte and artillery^ That day, Usta Ali Kuli struck Iko vessels with shot from 
* ^ feringi, and ^k them. Having dragged on the great cannon towards the field of 

battle, and appointed Mulla Gholam to forward the necessary preparations f(» plant- 

*** junctian with the Ganges, whUe 

^ Mostarnim to cross the Gang^ bdow its junction with the G<^ 

«ndef^'‘o?iwr *“ Muhammed Zeman Muza; 

They passed frwn the right to the left bank of the Ganges, pr^oratory to atwsuig the Gc^|a. a 
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ing it, and left him some yesawels ^ and officers to assist him, I embarked in a boat and 
went to an island ^posite to the camp, where I took a maajun. While I was under 
the influence of th« m^jfin, they brought the boat near the royal tents, and I pas^ 
the whole night al|)ard. This night,’ a singular occurrence banned. AhohUhe third Singular 
watch of the night * an alarm Mgtts given by the boat-people. I found that my servants 
had each of them laid 1^ df some piece of wood belonging to the ship, and were 
calling out, » Strike hiin, strike him.” The #68861 FermMsh, i# which I 8||pt, was 
close by the Asdish, on hoaVd of which was a tenkitilr,* who, as he waked from his sleep, 
saw a person that had laid hold of the ship Asmsh, and was endeavouring to climb up 
her side. The tenkitar struck him ^th a stone on the head. The iffiknown person, 
while in the act of falling from above into the water, let fly a with hie sword at 
the tenkitar, and wounded him a little. The man made his escape in the river. This 
had produced the alarm. The night that I left Munir, one or two of my tenkitflrs had 
chased a number of Hindustanis who had come near my vessel, and took two of their 
swords#;!^ a da^er, which they brought in. Almighty God preserved me — 


Let the swoid of the worULbe bnwduhed SB it may, . 

It cannot cut one vein without the pennissioa of GM. 

The following taoming, being Wednesday, I went hboard of the'lfthinjftidi, and ha- May 5. 
mng approached the place where they were firing the artillery, I idlotted to ivery one 
his particular duty. I dispatched about a thousand men, under the command of Au- 
gban Berdi Moghul, with orders to ascend th^river for two or three kos, and u^ every 
endeavow to cross it. While they were on their march, not far froma^skeri’s camp, 
they fel^m with twenty or thirty ^ngali vessels which had crossed Re river and 
landed a number of infantry, with the intention of making a sudden attack on'ong of 
our divisio||^^|^^ur men charged at full gallop, threw them into confusion, put fiiem 
to fl^^ took some prisoners, whose heads they eut off, killed and wounded a nnm- 
bw of ptfaers with thrir arrows, and seized seven or Cl^t of the vessels. The same 
day, the Bengalis landed from a number of vesmls, nw Muhammed Zemfin Mirza's 
quarters, ^ and made an attack on him. He, on bis partg^ccived dMtt wi^ 
firmness, put them to fligfit, and pursued the^ ; the men of Y s esds ytare 
and one vessel was taken and btought to me. »Oh this oco^o^ B4ba C%ehnii pWr- • 
ticularly exerted himself and signalized bis bravwry. I ormliHa Mu ha m m ed SoltaB 
Mirza, Yekkeh Khwfljdi, YunisdHi, Aughaa BerdC mad tb^jbody which preri- 
ously been appointed to pJb Uie river, to make use of th# seipn or right ships v^ihdi 
Aughan Berdi and his men Imd taken, to row;thCm over during the night while it was • 

dark, and so cross the river. ^ 

The day, a messenger arrived from Askeri with informafion that his array had 
now all crossed the river, and that early next mom^.^Ung ^ursday^^they would 
be ready to fell npom the enemy ; -I immediately issued ordow, that all the rest of our 
troops who had effected their passi^, should co-operate with Askeri and fell upon the ^ 

yesswel is an officer who carries the commands of the prince, and sees them enforced. #He has 

al^offlBIce. . , . . . . . - „ 

* A confidential servant. ’ On the Ganges, below its juncUon with the ^ 
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A.D. 1529. enemy, in conjunction with him. About noon-day prayers, a person came from Usta 
with notice that the ballet was ready ta be discharged, * and that he waited for in- 
structions. I sent orders to discharge it, and to have another loaded.before I came up. 

About afte?Boon prayers I embarked in a small Bengali boat, and proceeded to the 
place where the batteries had been erected ; Usta discharged a very large stone bullet 
once, and fired the feringis several times. The Bengal® are famous for their skill in 
artillery. On thia’Pccasion, we had a good opportunity of ojbserving them. • They do 
not direct their fire against a particular point, but discharge at random. The same 
afternoon prayers, I ordered that some vessels should be rowed right up the river Siru, 
in front of the enemy. The persons appointed ll^liow the boats, without any hesitation, 
though un8heltered,^«wed up about twenty i^essels. Orders were given to Ishan 
Taimur Sultan, Tokhteh Bugha Sultan, Baba Sultan, Araish Khan, and Sheikh Ka- 
ren, to proceed to the spot where the vessels were, and to guard them. I then left the 
place, and reached the camp in the first watch of the night. 

Towards midnight, news came from the ships that had been collected hi^^r up the 
river, that the detachment ordered on the service had advanced as directed; mt while 
the Ships which had been collected were moving according to orders, the BengfiJi ships 
had occupied a narrow pass in the river and engaged them ; that one of the boa.tmen 
liad his leg broken by a shot, and that they found themselves unable to make their 
way. 

6.^^ On Thursday morning, I received intelligence from the men in the batteries, that 
the enemy shjps which were higher up the riv^ were all sailing down, and that the enemy’s 
whole cavaliw had mounted, and were now moving against our troops, who were ad- 
vancing. I let out with the utmost expedition, and repaired to the vesselsVhich had 
passed up by night. I ^spatched a messenger full gallop to MuhammedM^ltan Mirza,® 
and the detachment which had been appointed to pass, with orders fo#?i|iem to cross 
without delay, and to join Askeri.^ I ordered Ishan Taimur Sultan and Tokhteh 
B&gha Sultan who were projMeting the vessels, to lose no time in crossing. Baba 
Sultan had, not yet reached thd appointed pjace. On this occasion, Ishan Taimar Sul- 
tan embarked with about .tjiirty or forty of his servants in a boat ; they swam over their 
horses by the side of tfe ^at, and so effected a passage ; another boat got across ajfier 

• him. On seeing that the first party had landed, a lai^ body of Bengfili infiintry 
marched down to attj^^-fliem. Seven or eight of Ishan Taimar Saltan’s men mounted 
their hof^s, rode dht to meet them, and kept them occupied in skirmishing, drawing 
them on towards Ishan ^aimur, till he was prepared. ThlB gave- Taimar Sultan time 

• to mount and make ready, and in the m^ntime the second boat had also come across, 
t He now set upon the large body of infantry with thirty or thirty-five horse," and put 

them to flight in grand style, distinguishing himself in several respects ; first, by the vi- 
gour and celerity with whic|^e grossed over before aU the rest ; and next, by advancing 
with a handful of men to charge a numerous body of foot, which he threw into con- 

' ■^^.i*** period the Asiatics were fond of artillery of huge.size, as the Turks still are. The opention * 
of loading was performed very slowly. 

2 Probably from the Ganges. s On the Gogra, between Baber’s position anS Askerl’s. 
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tusion and defeated. Tokhteh Bugha Sultan alao passed the river, and the vessels now 
began to cross in uninterrupted succession. The Lahoris and Hindustanis also began 
to pass separately, febme^ by swimming and others on bundles of reeds, each shiftinff 
for himself. . i. 

On observing what was goin^ on, the Bengali ships, which lay opposite to the bat- 
teries down the river, be^n to flee. Derwish Mnhammed Sarbdn, Dost Ishek-Agha, 

Mr Beg, and nnmfaei-s .of our troops now passed, opposite to tht batteries. I dis- 
patched a messenger to the Sultans, to desire them to keep -together in a body such as 
had crossed, and that as the enemy’s army drew near,, they should take post upon its 
flank, and skirmish with them. The 'liMtans accordingly formed such as liad crossed, 
into three or four divisions, and advs^ced towards the enemy.*‘»On their approach, 
the enemy pushed forward their infantry to attack them, and then moved from their 
porition to follow and support their advance. Koki arrived with a detachment fr(»m 
Askeri’s division on the one side, and the Sultans advancing on the other direc- 
tion, thejj^th charged. They fell furiously on the enemy, whom they bore down, 
taking a number of prisoners, and, finally, drove them from the field. Koki overtook 
one Basant Rao, a pagan of rank, and having unhorsed him, cut off his head. Ten 
or fifteen of his people, who threw themselves upon it, were killed on the spot. Tokh- 
teh Bugha Saltan signalized his valour by pushing on, and engagin^the enemy hand 
' to hand. Dost Ishek-Agha* also showed great intrepidity. Moghul Abdal Wahdb 
and his younger brother likewise distinguished themselves. Although Moghul could 
not swim, he yet contrived to get across in hij corslet. 

My owp ships were still behind. I sent orders for them to coine up. The Firmaish 
came first, 'find having gone on board of her, I crossed, land examined the positibn of 
the Bengalis ^^a^er which I embarked in the Gunjaish, and made them pull up ihe 
river. Mir Mummed Jaleban having informed me, that higher up, the river Siril 
afforded more^a^urable situations for passing, i^gave orders for the troops to pass 
with all speed by the passages which he mentioned. 'While Mnhammed Sultan Mirza, 
and the other officers who had been ordered to cross' were effecting their passage, 
Yekeh Khwajeh’s vessel sank, and Yekeh Khwajeh went to{4j^ mercy of God. 1 
stowed his retainers and government on his younger brothet^fjf^iffl Khw&jefa. r 

About noon-day prayers, while I was bathing, the Sultan s.^g ked on me. I praised e 
their conduct in high' terms, and led them to mdulge ht^ies my favour and good 
opinion. Askeri, too, came at the same time. This was the firpt time that hejiad seen 
service, and it afford^ a filVouralde omen. That night, as tho camp equipage was not 
yet eome over, I slept in a platfiwm on the CJpnjAish. 

On Fraby we halted at a village called Gundneh, in the government of Khertd, in M.iy 
the perganna of Nirhan,* to the north of foe Sirfi. 

On Sunday, I dispatched Koki with his party tov|pdifeajlpfir,» for the purpose of 
procuTing information. Shah Mnbaoimed It^arfif, on whom I had conferred great 
favours when he had waited on me last year, and on whom I had bestowed the conn- 

• The chamberlain. 

If The Nurhun of Rennell, situate below Iskanderpur, on the left bank of the Go^a. 

S Hajipur stands opposite to Patna, on the Ganges. 
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try of Sarun, had conducted himself to my satisfaction on several occasions. He had 
twice engaged his father, and had defeated and taken him. When Saltan Mahmud 
took Behar by stratagem, Baben and Sheikh Bayezid marched against him. He then 
saw nothing left for it but to Join them. About this time I had received several letters 
from him, and various confused reports respecting him were current. As soon as As- 
keri had passed at Haldi, he came at the head of bis men, waited upon Askeri, and 
joined him in his operations against the Bengalis. While I remained at this station be 
waited on me, and tendered his services. 

We now learned by successive messengers, that Baben and Sheikh Bayezid intend- 
ed to cross the river Sirwu. At the same an unexpected piece of news came 
from Sambal. Ali Xftsef, who was in command^here, had employed himself in redu- 
cing the country to order, and in introducing regularity into the government. He and 
a person who acted as his physician, both died on the same day. I ordered Ahdalla 
to proceed to Sambal, for the purpose of maintmning order and good government in 
that country ; and mi Friday, the hth ei Ramzan, Iw aocordinj^y took leaym. and set 
out for it. * . 


At the same time I received a letter from Chin Taimur Sultan, informing me that 
several of the Amirs who had been appointed to accompany my household from Kabul, 
would not be able to attend them. Muhammedi and some others had gone on a plun- 
dering expedition a hundred kos off along with the Sultan, and had inflicted a severe 
chas^ment on the Baluches.'I sent notice through Abdalla to Chin Taimur Sultan, 

, that Sultan Muharomed Duldi, Muhammedi, and several Amirs and officers in that 
quarter, had orders to join him in Agra, and remain there in readiness to ma^h agaiast 
the enemy in whatever direction they showed themselves. a.T 

May 17. On Monday the 8th, Jilal Khan, the grandson of Heria Khan, to Tp pgt whom I had 
sent Jemali Khan, arrived with a number of his chief Amirs, and wait«4,on me. The 
same day Yahia Loh&ni, who had neviously sent his younger broffier to tender Ms 
servktea, having been re-assnicd by a gracious letter which I wrote him, came and was 
introduced. As Sevan or ei^t thousand Lohani Afghans had come in hopes of em- 
ployment, to keep theukin good humour, I set apart one kror‘ from the Khalseb or * 
imperial revraue of Be^, of which sum I gave fifty lake* to Mahmud Khan Loh&ai ; 

, the rest I granted to JilM Khan, who bad orders to levy another kror for my service. 
Mulla Gbolam Y^&dll^'was dispatched for the purpose of receiving this money. I 
bestowed the goverffinent of Jonpur on Muhammed Zeman Mirza. 

Thursday eve, one Gholam Ali, a servant of Khalifeh, wl^ befmre Ism&el Mita 
lil' ^ returned to his court, had carried the three propositions, in com|»ny with Abul Fateh, 

® Mongir, returiied along with Fateh, bringing letters from 

of terms of the Prince of Mongir,® and Hassan Khan Leshker the vizir, addressed to Khalifeh. 
peace. They assented to the three^l&op^tions, took upon themselves to act for Nasret Sfaah,^ 
and proposed that a peace should be concluded. As this expedition had been under- 


• About £85,000. » About £12,500. 

™ *****'^ ”” Ganges, considerably below Patna. It was now held by a atahsadel^-** * 

♦ Nasret Shah, it ” 11 be recollected, was King of Bengal 
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taken for the purpose of punishing the rebellions Afghans, of whom many had gone 
off and disappeared, many had come in and entered into my service, while the few that 
still remained took shelter among the Bengalis^ who had undertaken to answer for 
them ; and, as the rainy season too was now close at hand, I wrote in return, and sent 
my acceptance of the terms of peace, along with the articles above mentioned. 

On Saturday Ismael Jilwani, Dawel Khan Lobani, Aulia Khan Usterani, with five Mar '^2. 
or six other Amirs, waited on me, to tender their submission. ^ 

The same day I presented Isban Taimur Sultan, and Tokhteh Bfiglm Sultan, 
with a sword and belt, a dagger for the girdle, coats of mail, dresses of honour, and y 
Tipchak horses. To Ishan Taimur €|^an, 1 gave thirty laks’ from the Pmganna of 
Namul, and to Tokhteh Bugha Sultdh^ thirty laks from the Peiganna of Shemsfibid, 
for which they knelt, and offered their duty.® 

Ob Monday the 15th, having accomplished all my objects on the side of Bengal and Maj 34. 
Behfir, I marched from our station on the banks of the Sirfi and the vicinity of ““ 
Kondnefaixin order to check the hoBtilities of Baben and Sheikh Bayezid, who were still «»««• 

, refractofey. After marching two stages, the third, on Wednesday, brought us to the >iay oo. 
passage of Choupareh Chitermuk, at Sekanderpur. That same day our people began to 
busy themselves in crossing.^ lirt^%enee arrived again and ^ain, that the insn^gmite 
bad the Sirfi 'and Goger, and were marching towards Luknow. 

In Older to check their progress, I appointed, out of my Turki and Hindustani of- \'ioi*nt 
ficers, Saltan Jil&leddin Sherki, Ali Khan Fermnli, Tardikeh Nizkm Khan, Sali Ka- 
rimeh Usbek, Kfirbkn Cherkhi, Hussain KhanDeria-Khfini, who took leave on Thurs- 
day eve. ^That same night after the Terawikh-prayers,^ when about five Geris of the 
second watch were past,^ the clouds of the rainy season Broke, and there was suddenly 
such a tempest, and the wind rose so high, that most of the tents were blown down. 

I was writingvS^he middle of my pavilion, and so suddenly did the storm come on, 
tliat I had not time to gather up my papers and ^ loose sheets that were written, be- 
fore it blew down the pavilion, with the screen that surrounded it, on my head. The top 
of the paVilion was blown to pieces, but God preserved me. I suffered no injury. The 
books and sheets of paper were drenched and wet, but were g^hered ^[aia with umo^ 
trouble, folded in woollen cloth, and placed under a bed,-^(^ whieli carpets were 
thrown. The storm abated in two geris.® We contrived to g|4 np the Toehek-KhMa’ 
tent, lighted a candle with much difficulty, kindled a fire, awWS^ot sleep tiU morn- 
ing, being busily employed all the while in drying the leaves and pipers. 

On Thursday I cross^ the river. 

On Friday I mounid and rode round Kherid and Sekanderpikr- ITie same day I JUy 
received Abdalla and Bfiki’e letters, annonneing the taking of Luknow.* Uknow. 

On Saturday I sent forward Koki with his party, for the purpose of rwnforcing Bila. M.y » 

! About £7500. » Or rather did homage, had not the expression a feudal air. 


5 The river Gogra. . , ^ * i. « „ 

* The Terawikh are certain prayers said late at night, during the Ramzan. 

> That is after 11 o’clock at night. This storm marks the setting in of the rainy monsooi, 

* Abnat three ooirtere of an hour. ■ . 

7 The Toshek-Khana, was the store-room, in which the clothes, carpets, &c. were p 

* By the enemy* « 

3 G 
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M Sunday I dispatched Saltan Janld Birl^, Hassan Khalifeh, Mulla Apak’s men, 

and the brother of Momin Utheh, with orders to proceed and join BSJd, and to use al! 
their endeavours to forward the service till my arrival. 

The same day, about afternoon prayers, I bestowed a dress of honour from my own 
wardrobe, and a Tipch^k horse, on Sb^h Muhammed Maaruf, and dismissed him. In 
. the same manner as last year, I had g^ven Sarun as an assignment to him and Kund- 
leh, for the purpose of supporting and paying the wages of the archers, I now gave 
Ismael Jilwani an allowance of seventy-two laks * out of Sirwar, bestowed on him a 
dress of honour from my own wardrobe, and‘a Tipchak horse, and dismissed him. 
To Ilawel Khan Loh^i, and the body of men that accompanied him, I also gave 
assignments on SirwAr, and they took leave. Ilf was settled, that each of them should 
__ always leave his son or younger brother in Agra, to await my orders. 

It bad been agreed with the Beng^is, that they should carry, by way of Termhani, to 
Ghaziphr, the Gunjaish and Artkish, with two !^ngali ships which I had selected from 
among those that fetd fallen into my hands in Benpd. 1 ordered the Ferpi^h and 
the ALsftish to sail up the Sir& along with the camp. t J, t 

Wiy 31. Having accomplished all my views in Beh^, and on the Siru, on the Monday, 
after crossing at the passage of Clioupareh Chitcrmuk, I marched up the Siru towards 
Oud, keeping close along the banks of the river. After a march of ten kos, we en- 
camped on the banks of the Siru, hard by a place called Kilireh, dependant on Fateh- 
piir, in which there were extremely beautiful gardens, embellished by running streams 
and handrome edifices; we particulaHy admired the number of Mango trees, and of 
richly coloured birds of various kinds. Having rested some days, I directed the army 
to raartdi towards Ghazipfir.*' Ism&el Khan Jilwani, and Rawel Khan Lohani, asked 
leave to visit their native country, after which they promised to repair to Ag^. I 
^reed to give them leave at the end of one month.^ 


June 1. 




^ 4 

A aumbor* of our tro<^ bmng overtaken by night, lost their way, and went to the 
grtet txidc of Fatdipfir. Some men were dispatched to bring in such of the strag- 
glers as were near at hand, while Kuchek Kbwi^eh was sent to jitay all night at the 
tank, and in the mornii^ to bring back with him to the camp such troojm as hpd 
halted there. We marched thence early in the morning ; in the middle of the march 
I embarked in the Asdish, and we were pulled up to the camp. By the way, nson of 
Shah Muhammed Kw&neh, who had been sent 1^ BAki with letters for Khalifeh, met 
us, and gave an accurate statement of the transactions at Luknow. It appears, that 
on Saturday, the 13th of Ramzan, the enemy had made an attd^ but could effect no- 
During the assault, some hay tkat bad been collected, bei^ set On fire by the 
fireworks, turpentine, and other combustibles that were thrown on it, the inside <ff the 
fort became as hot as an oven, a«d it was impossible to stand on the parapet, and con- 
sequently the fort was taken. Two orjhree days afterwards, on hearing of my return, 

largf **'*^”’ supposing the laks to be of rupees, would be too 

* On the Ganges. 

ray Persian man^pt closes. The two additional fr^ents are given from Mr Metcalfe's 
manuscript alone, and, unluckdy, it is extremely incorrect. 

* This fragment is from Mr Metcalfe's MS., folio 166, 1. 
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the enemy marched towards Dilmu.' This day also, we advanced ten kos, and halt- 
ed hard by a village named Jalisir, in the perganna of Sikri, on the banks of the river 
Siru. 


On Wednesday* we continued in the same station, to rest our cattle. Many came Jun» 2 
in with reports, that Sheikh Bayezid and Baben had crossed the Ganges, and intended 
to push on with their troops, and fall upon the territories of Jon (pur) and Chunkr. The 
Amirs were summoned, and a council held. It was arranged that Muhammed Zernkn 
Mirza, Sultan Junid Birl^, who had got the government of Chunar and some other 
peigannahs in exchange for Jonpur, M^hmM Khan Lohani, Kazi Ji&,*and Tkj Khan 
Sarangkhani, should march, and prevent the enemy from reaching Chunar. 

Next morning, being Thursday, we marched early, left the river Situ, and having June a 
advanced eleven kos, and passed Perseru, encamped on the banks of the river Perseru.* 

Here I assembled the Amirs, and held a consultation ; after which 1 appointed Ishkn 
Taimur Sultan, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Tokhteh Bugha Sultan, Kasim Hussain 
Sultan, Nkkhuh Sultan, Mozeffer Hussain Sultan, Kasim ELhwajeh, Jaafer Khwa- 
jeh, Khwajeh Zkhid, ELhw^eh J^, Begv with the servants of Asker^ and Kuchik 
Khwkjeh ; and from asnong: the Amairs of Hind, Alim Khan K&Ijm, Malekd^ Kerr^i, 
and Randi Surwani, to proceed towards Dilmu in pursuit of Baben and Bayezid, or- 
dering them instantlyJio-s^pBrgiktf. jm the army, and to follow the enemy with all cele- 
rity. 1 purified mys' .n the Perseru. 1 and those who were along with me tocdc a 
number of fish by fix.iig lights to a piece of fra!m8*work, which was then moved along 
the water.^ • 

On Friday we encamped on one of the branches of this Perseru. It was a very June ♦. 
small stream. To obviate the inconvenience arising from the passing and repassing 
of the troops, made a dam higher up, and construct^ a place ten by ten,® for the 

purpose of bathing; we passed the eve of the 27th at this same station. . 

Next morning we left this stream and encamped, after passing the river Tousin.^ Puset ib 
On Sunday too, \ encamped on the banks of the same river. Jum'.v 

On Monday the*ig9th, we halted on the banks of the Tousin. This n%ht, J^ 0. 

the weather was not quite favourable, a few persons got ajtd^tt of the momV *hdhme 
testimony to the fact, in presence of the KaZL* This fijmd tfe W>d of the .momh. 

Next day, being Tuesday, we set out, after we had said the pngrers of the Id.* Having jur.c 3 
marched ten kos, we halted within one kos of itieh, <m the honkan^ the GftmtL® To- 


* Dilmh, or Dalmow, MOthe Ganges, south-east of BoreSlL * 

* This fragment is from Mr MetcaMie's MS., fy» !•*> js S. . u e ■ 

* Aftar kaviog the Siru or Gogia river, Baber loardSIs wert, and tttsom «1 the Feneru, me S^oo w 
Arrowsmith, which se^s to be chi^y fiwmed by branches oomiog off from the Gegra below Moratl- 
gange. 

* This mode of fishing is still practised in India. ’ AlfStt twenty feet iqnw. 

* The Tonsin, or T«mse, is a hcanCh from the Gogra, ctpnwg off above FyeSbad, and joini^ the 
■>r Perseru, below Azimpur. 

» This WHng the nxmdi of Ramafa, the great Fast of the Muhammedsns, they were ans.cus to w e 
the new moon of Shawal, when it concluded. 

* The great fcatival on the conclusion of the Fast <rf Karosan. 

’ * Baber alwaya denominates the Gumti, Gui. 
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June 10. 


I’asKa the 
Ganges. 


Keache* 

Karah. 

June 17. 


June 19 . 


wards noon-day prayers, 1 took a maajun with Sheikh Zin, Mulla Shehab, Chand 
Amir — 

{Turki verse .) — They dropped in by threes, and twos, and ones. 

Derwish Muhammed, Yunis AH, and Abdalla, were also there. The wrestlers 
amused us with wrestling. 

On Wednesday we continued to halt on the same ground. About luncheon time* I 
took a maajun. Taj-Khan, who had gone to keep the Sherki Princes from Chunar, 
returned this 'day. We had a wrestling match, ^he champion Oudi, who had arrived 
some time before, tried his skill with a Hind uht&ni wrestler who was there, and threw 
him. I bestowed fifteen laks^ on Yahia Lohani in Siru, by way of allowance ; clothed 
him in a complete dress of honour, and gave him leave. 

Next morning we 'tnarched eleven kos, passed the river Gumti, and baited on the 
banks of the same river. Here we learned, that the, party of Sultans and Ainirs who * 
had been sent on the expedition, had reached Dilmn ; that they had passed first the 
Ganges, and afterwaft'ds the Jumna, in pursuit of the enemy; that ^bey^lktd taken 
Alim Khan along with them, had followed the enemy for many kos with great keen- 
ness, and having left the latter river, after three marches, had returned to Dilmu. 
This day, most of our troops passed the Ganges Jiy a ford. Having sent the camp- 
equipage and troops across, I eat a maajun lower^dwcn thi*”>^e 4 ^ford, on an island. 
We halted on the spot where we passed the river, to give tiniti®kemch as hqd not cross- 
ed to come over. That same dajr Ba^ Tashk^hdi arrived wi^^his troops, and was 
introduced. *" 

Advancing two marches from the Ganges, we halted in the neighbourbohd of Ko- 
rah,® on the banks of the river Rind. From Dilmu to Korah is twenty-one kos. 

On l^ursday we marched early from our ground, and halted before the perganna 
of Adampur. We had previously sent one or two persons to Kalpi, to bring what- 
ever boats might be there, for the purpose of following after the..enemy. The evening 
we halted there a few boats arrived, and a ford over the rive^^ ^ discovered. The 
camp being very dusty, and at some distance from the river, Il^fept on an island, 
where I remained for several days, day and night. For the purpose of gaining accu- 
rate information regarding the enemy, I dispatched Baki Sheghawel with a few troops* 
across the river, to procure intelligenp of the enemy. 

Next day, abont^Wfitemoon prayers, J umaa, a servant of Baki, arrived with informa- 
tion, that he Sad routed one of Sheikh Bayezid and Baben’s oojposts, killed Mobarek 
Khan Jilw&n^an officer of some note, with a number of others, and cut off some heads, 
which he sent, with one living prisoner!^ He gave a circumstantial narrative of the 
particulars of this defeat, and of all that had happened. ^ 

The same night, being the eve of Sunday the 13th, the river Jumna rose, so that we 
could not remain in the tent, which in |he tuoming had bemi pitched on the island ; we 

f 

* Cliasht t £3750, 

Korah, or Corah, Kes between the Ganges and Jumna rirers. Arrowsmith, I suppose by a mwtafce 
of the ^n, places it on the Biiide, instead of the Rind. 

* Miungi — perhaps boatmen. 
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were therefore obliged to remove to another island a bow-shot off, where I took up my 
quarters in another tent that was pitched. 

On Monday, Jilal TIshkendi arrived from the Sultans and Amirs who bad gone on 
the expedition. lmmediatelyj>n discovering some men of their left wing, Bahen and 
Sheikh Bayezid had fled fro^ the peigannah of Mabflbeh. As the rains had set in, 
and as we had l^en for five or six months engaged in various expeditions in the field, 
so that the horses and cattle of the^ troops were worn out, I sent notice to the Sultans 
and Amirs who had been detached, to^inform them that I ’'should remain a few days 
in Agra and that vicinity, to wait thew'arrival. The same day, about afternoon prayers, 
I gave Bfiki Sheghawel and his party leave to go home. To Musi Maaruf Fermuli, 
who had come and offered me his dlegiance when the army was passing the Siru 
on its return, I grf^ a perganna of thirty laks* out of Amerhar for his support^a com- 
ply dress of honour* from my own wardrobe, and a horse with its saddle, and dis- 
ced him to Amerhar. 

Having settled everything in this quarter, on Tuesday eve, after about one geri of 
the fourth' watch was past,^ I set out post for Agra. 

Next morning, aft^r having ridden sixteen kds, I passed the noon in a perganna de- 
pendent on Kalpi, called Jffilhder ; whetiee^i^^l^tinlr horses, wo set out at even- 
ing prayers. This niab»-*^‘ and at the end of the third watch ‘ halt- 
ed at the tomb of •' aui, in Sougandpfir, one of the pergan^ of KAlpi. 

Having.ina|inted/^ oy noon prayers, I had advanced sdVrenteen kos,‘hnd at mid- 
night readied tli» ^ »n of Hesht l^hisht at Agra. 

Next morning, being Friday, Muhammed feakhshi and some others came and paid 
me their respects, after which I went into the castle and visited the Bourns, my pa- 
ternal aunts. A native of Balkh had prepared some melon beds. A few of thq.melons 
which had beep preserved, were now presented to me, and were very excellmit. I had 
set a few vine-plants in the garden of Hesht Behisht, which I found hsid produced very 
fine gnpea. ShaiklT^uren also sent me a basket of grapes, which were very excel- 
lent. I was ti. ugh ted with having produced such excellent melons and grapes << 

in Hindustan. ^ ' 

It was Sunday at midnight when I met Mafaam.* I hid joined the ahny <Hi the 
lOth of the first Jemfidi. It was an odd coincidaice that she^had also left Kibnl the 

veVy same day. » . ' ^ -W , * . . 

Thursday, the 1st of Zilkadeh, was the day <m which Ae PesKkeshqp or tributary 
offerings were made toHfimiian and Maham in the great Hall of Andience»onagnmd 
levee day. The samf day we dispatched a servant of Fagbfhr the Difto, aeeompa- 
nied by a hundred or a hundred and fifty hfir^ porters, to bring melons, grapes, and 
other fruits from Kibul. 

*£TS00. . ‘Sinpa. .u ♦ past three jun. . * 

• the commanest gerdenen. dl over HindusUn, snd form part rf th. 

foodJfaU ranks. This valuable present seems to be doe to Baber s activity of imnd. Grapes, too. ar 

^TilreTf^J^llrS^r^gave to hi. fovoorite wifo. foe mother of HfoaMOn. 
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On Saturday the 3d, Hindu Beg, who had arrived with an escort from Kabul, 
whence he had been sent for immediately on the death of Ali Yuse^ arriTOd and was 
introduced, 

His&m-ed-din Khalifeh, having arrived from AlwEij^so wmted on me thU day. 

Next morning, being Sunday, Abdalla, who had b|g^ sent to Tennhali* in conse- 
quence of the death of Ali Yflsef, returned back. 

From the men who had come from Kabul, we learned that Sheikh Shenf Karabdghi, 
whether from the evil sn^estions o£ Abdal-^riz, or from mere attachment to him, 
ascribing to us tyranny flmt never had been exercised, and oflences never committed, 
had written certiheates, to which he had compelled the Imams to affix thrir names, and 
had sent copies of these eertidcates, to different rides, in hopes,of ei^iting eoiumotions ; 
that 4bdal-az!z, too, had disobeyed several orders which he h^siecriveB, had^been 
guilty of uttering several most unbecoming expressions, and of uding some mo ^m^ 
proper acts ; on these accounts,, on Sunday the 1 1th, I sent Kaidber All Aighu^w^^, 
apprebmid end bring to the presence Sheikh Shmi^ the ImftiDS of Lahore, mid .Abdal-. 
iiriz. » **■ 

On Thursday the 15th, Sultan Taimur arrived from Tejaw^r and waited on me. 
The same day the champion Sadik, dnd Oudi , had a great wrestling match. Sadik 
threw Oudi with ^reat ease, which vexed kCtp. 

On Monday the 19th, having pven Morad jRiw. t}u»?^e; foUfe^h amjiassi^pr, a 
side-daggeH clothed fainfin a suitable dress of honour, and mich 
hundred thousand tankehs, I gave him-leave to return. ^!s fr 

At this time, Syed Mefadi arrived from Gn&lihr, and infolmed us of ^e revolt of 
Rahimd&d. Shah Muhammed, the seal-bearer, a servant of Sdialifeh's, had beetn sent 
by him^to Rahimd&d with^ letter of advice. Shah Mnhammed wept, and in a few 
days returned with Rahtmd&d’s son, but he himself did not choose to cbme. In order, 
however, to lidl our sosjnrions asleep, Niir 'Beg came, and having preferred the same 
requests that Rahimd&d had formerly made, actually gained iMj^|u^pmfonnabIe to 
his wishes. When the Firm&ns were on the point of bring disp. disco^ne qf Rahim- 
dad’s servants arrived, and gave us information that he had hin^pp bemi seat for the 
purpose of effecting the escape of the son, and that the father h&u not the least iirimiy; 
tion of coming. On getting this intelligence, I wiriied instantly to have proc^gi^ 
against Gua^idr. Khalifeh, however, requested that be might be permitted to adUIVss 
one other letter of%dvice to Rabimdad, as probably be would submit peaceably. Sbe- 
hab-ed-din Kbosrou was sent to carry this remonstrance. 

On Thursday, the 7th of the month, Mehdi Khwdjeh* arrived frcmi Etdwa. On 
The day of the Id, I bestowed on Hindn Beg a complete dress ^ from ray own wardrobe, 
a sword and belt enriched with precious stones, and a Tipchak horse. To Hassan 
Al^ who was one of the most eminent among the Cbaghatai Turkomans, I gave a 
Siropd (or complete dress .of honour], a side-hanger adorned with jewels, and a per- 
ganna of seven laks.* 


’ He had been sent to Sambal on the occasion mentioned. Termh&ni is mentioned p. 420. 

• This Mehdi Khirajeh was Baber's son-in-law. * Siropa. 

* About T17S0. The rate used for reducing Baber’s crores and laks to English money, may some- 
inies appear to reduce them too much ; and yet it is probably near the truth- 
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TRAN^ THE YEAR 936. 

On Tuesday the 3d of I .irrem! Ghus came out of Gualiar 

with Sheh&b-edrflin Khoerou^ as ui|^cejsor forBi4i^^ „iU I^ub man was a humble 
^nUy pcwonage, I foi^va»^ lu* account, the ^ RaMmdad, and sent 

and Nur Be to inceive the surrender of 

^ i * — 1 :^ 4 ' *. . ' 
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months with 80 much vigour, that Said Khan was.. .paSfei to 1 ;>.;«* V- 

In the m^while a report reached Babttr, that Said Kliau i.ad g,J.. .1 
all Ba^khshAm The unwelcome intelligence that ^ily arrived from that^quarter 
preyed upon h& mind, and helped to impair his declining strength. He sent instrnc- 
tions to Khalifeh to set out in order tbjCfcwai^Badakhshan ; but that nobleman, who 
ras Baber’s ]^me minister, ^nowifig pifebably that the orders were dictated by H£i- 
mAiun’s mother, who bad a great a^pendency over Baber, and who wished to remove 
from court a powerful enemy ^ her son, found meam to*4xeiBe himself. Similar 
irders were then smit to HAmAiAn, whose government BadakhshAn was, but ^t 
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idso ikdined^engaging/ Itlw e4piditio% an^ il^ liSr/ 

)^^E>tfaer wool^ 1*^ P®*^ .*® *«»»▼« ^ ®K*4,.U^^f 
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|[haii, complaining of. c^esaioh. B(^ra rodbiag El£al, Solemlp hcnrd , 

*«at; he, howevei., ^ .osecuted hjvjoixmej^iitd reMired <^aige «rf the coai^. 

. Hindu, who set out for Hinduat&a; apd the„ci^Tr8rs t^. fijJJbired th^V^ 
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expired at the Charbagh, n^' Agra, on the 6th of the first Jemadi, a. h. 9St, in tiie Dm* of 
fiftieth year of his age, andp .rty-eighth of-his reign as a sovereign prince.* His bo^, 
jn confoiroity with a wish 4 'di lie bad caressed, was carried to Kd.bul, where if was *** 
interred in a hill that still ■ * i his natpe. He had reigned five years over part of 
Hindustan. Hfimfiifln a^^ d the throne on the 9th of the same month without 
opposition, by the influenu.Ait faialifdi. . 

Though Baber has given as such a imnute account of the wives and families of bii M viv* 
uncles and cousins, he har '^mmunicated but few particulars tlBigtU^ng his own. ,1^ 
a{^ats4ha*' onlv /years of age, he was betrothed to hii cousin Aisha Sultan 


a*, whi^ t? 

sr eldef 

^ «. his WT 

' * Kabul. She also was his cousin, beir 
Jprza, King of Hissdr, by Khanaadeh Begu 


ft- 


1 


of Sultan Aluned AGna, the King of fi antaVlrOnd , by l&h 
V -> X 1 er after his i^rOt expbtBt|m to Samarkand, and had by her 

mg. They seem to have ; and Haber says she was 

ilabia Sujltw Begipa, wbg.hv<h%ed her tO' leave his house. 
a. ^einebk... alter the surrjpv. . 

nitan Mahlhv ' 

' w 

m . ' .< — - ... f > . ..^^naurg or 

lermiz. He ntfiifens us that he J||in 

^ee, {md.ttet ’in ‘ ,,6—...- -»*»■»«€ «_ ^ 

aum^S^irfiKjB egmr^T*- , * ■ -j sister of his first wife, and t».< 

fif^" lh\ .-.*irza by Habiba Sultan Begum. She saw bimat 








but probabij 
i-ied a daughter of Shai 
said to have'survivwLh; 
Imre ha^s^c^?*?-'^^ 


} 


ion to Khorasan, and fell in lo with him. It was arranged 
jDul, where he afterwards married her. She had one daughter, 
in childbed. Her daughter, Maasuim^ joined Baber in Hitt- 

him. He also, dnringhiia ^unpaign in Bajonr, mar* aA itta. 
'^. Alalik or chief of the usefisi A%hfli» , Sho li 
'' in the reign of f’.fher. Btiber HiBliis to 

names of hirO^er v^ves, and of 'the ladies ol^' 
crved. He hioMelf mentions the birth of a pfiaOs mttnd^ im 
.led young. w;. ;« 

• if his deaih;l|d toven children atill||^ f<iidv|^aiidttl»wdiapli|i Ml 

Ws. The nan.^ , lehr motheMl^.iKit reeordedt^*^Tih» ' eii ai ihi» , Nii^^Mlli wM'- . 
harnttH^Iifimhifini f, roeeded him‘*iil '&^pwjnie Hmpeiw ' fiM* 

‘m&Uyl^jhis aoces&oii,‘gito’ ttHbis see^^lto^, KuMHUi lMlwllpillytt|,hi|'- 
"ad^tWiNto gnvonu^ hht Kandlhir which liO Bad'lbii^ . 

-1^ ‘iwtfgned\«hl'' | ir o v dtee -i^ Smnisd,' whieh be had limiia h^ ' ^ . 
piinees aOted a emv^'^timis indhs'erntfurions ef the sncolidbag ie%n. Hh* 
bbrls three' dang^ters^ 
were ^ by one mother. 
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a W’Iii» ... ; ,’t' s^*'u'ne<i, rli&t be n«e.l to 1 -.ip 

eni o^epKiiMr,. i noo^^i-.* of -be \ d iu Ibc Post, inliH dcobl#- 

■isd oa oveii frequer- 9 “• ^ 

. .ampart iVoai OHO f ihe’f^nied ;• 

|#> fas-.p-J fot^ij otBiduct of J}!.-iitess, and tuu.ieJ ii. t1 
of his mind received tlieir udi developeaK at. T 
of twelve, and Wore >p bsd a - :.^neil his' twentk ' 

. ^bare^i ovB^j- yariSeiy of fcrtunr , jie i,ad uot^ooly been - * 
hi-?, had ijcea iir+’a .j.dpm t-> Ms own ainhitioiu i ohhis, ; ' 

.sei.tlnjent of;;iu8 Wrt ; he had hem ;ualoly haded or. ' i» a er 

IT)-’ f/reed to lui 
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RscapjBS O'uh his followers. Itad 
^tet4 &£6^- and 'succcssd^caded ptf the result ' oi . , 

aaaw jM^e^ce and gaiety of bis 
{OT ail ao|6^ hiin j a^lJb^iallcs cf bis in^bet's, bi .. r ; .,-:Vs 
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Who can n4iip fof day. 
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( y 'vl'i^or:.., a. 

" ”• brotht. • 

' of p. sP.'‘‘!erj*'a'nJli'i-V 
■.t-SiHli.' history, to.find 
'' i.i ■ '"iv? 


.est-Riid iiiost '‘^;|.. 


i^tii t'^ ' 
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" kiM 
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s^^;^jg.uU%Wp.WWwiU be fouo 
. ‘witoiigeni »Hv\njt«vlii£i, %-■. if '%>V • -k-'.. ' ‘ 

nSW^nV. \ "^■'T » «* 0 , .^;xif;8i;*R»Q UiCHl J 

. . e -ioai quJiiW ‘-f-iii 

and Haber -tho^fed^al. 

^rwl fio^y 5^nw.^s jawt acco,uplWcd VWi^^linJ.er^^riarit.v i>L«abWii8& 
to tvWon. hf y-as. br0sel.einci5n.Uj i. .umMs ..cfTve di^si'tihn 

viul luuf nil u\. .' !,■ • . \ivo absorbed ) 03 whole 

vjuj, iin<f wi bis laeolties were exeWd totfene«~ :»■ ■ i ■ .. 

tk:sue ' Mis jtisbiiA ■ i ■'■ ■';■ JT' tst. I 9» W" .' wti, lo a fhrtiioatc 

bSfiO. lit* Welle JBJIid W;l8 iK't'twofehii -he - 1 r- . . , 
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